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I’ATUTKfrATlAn. 


(jEOfnariiic.u. and 1 )];scimi'titb. 

r ,'.,1' a ai-tiiet of the Agra cHvistan, lies 

F.vr,wa)ArVD or Dual., or fork of Ll.e Gango. 

-aut Jnmm. It is l*o.uulocl on tl.o norih by i>iiroH.i..ba 


HfpiiUil iTiC", 

Ac. 


iJn,-. m tl.o ra-El.y tab^ils Sbf.babacl unci Cilgrnm ol Kau m on 

h'h, Cawuporo or Kn.,bpnr 

.n.l Bullufua of El bra ; and on tlio wesh by parganahs Iv,,.lnn-Nal.igai J , 
D.ovar, ami Jlainpuri of Minnp^vi, and AKamnagav of Eta. I<or bo groat u 
jn.-tl. of tho nortborn and eastern bonlor.^ a boundary is 
f.'an.res The district lios between north latitude 2G'''45'-45'' and 27 -42 -4,) , 
.,,urra4, lonoitudo 79'.l0'-4.r and SO^C'-O," with a total area according 
.the latest oLiiil statement of 1,0P9,929 acres, or 1,718-G3 aquaro nnios. 
Its form lias been compared to that of an hour-glass 5 and in so far that it 
Inilffes to north and south, wl.ilo confined to a namov waist in Uio micldie, tho 
cmianson is true. The greatest length is 76 miles, whilst tho breadth vavios 
from 17 to 40, and averages 24. Tho hoadqnarlers station. Fatchgarh, Avliioh 
is three miles e.ist of the chief town, Fanikhabad, lies near tliocontro ol llio 
eastern border, three miles from tho Oiidli frontier. Tho mostroinoto point 
from the (‘oviiev of the Tirwa lalmil, ftboulr 42 mileti 

to tlio siontli-soiUh-ea'st. Tho pojailation c»l‘ tho district amonniecl in 1S72 
tn SU.Sj^oOj or 527 to tho Mfjmro mile. Bat fmthor dohiilij of both popu- 
hitioii aotl fLVf'.’i will bo found in Pint III. of tliis notioo. 

For purposes of admiiustriitionj general and liseal, the district is divided 
ArWinjstratWc hito 5^\x OY sttb-coUcctorates^ wliieh arc again Huh- 

siiMni-voii't divided into sixteen piirgaunlis or baronies, TTic divi- 

bIoth of civil and criminal jusHce aio resj)Ocfcivoly tho pol.Ly judgosliip 
{inunsifi ) and the police circle (thdm j, there being four of tUo former and 


' Till'former i? the offl Cl lO ^5 pell ill g, tho lattcx tlie correct ti’Aiia literati on according to 
tliu iy-tciu tjjliclaUy Rikniltid lu other casc^i As nil the .siirroiimling diBtijctB 
Mnhjiihtinpur li iw been flr'-eribed in other voluiiica, and tn all have fcaUiros in common 
♦Aiib rauiklnbnij^ (he ‘scope vf the present notice is considciably leasenod Tltc ohiofi 
nidf-Tidlr. ioi that nuticc are eopious initCij by ili 11. P KvaiiHt C\S., and tho flame 
olfiCLr’n ^ef^h/ae/iMfepfjrt, 1^75 , the /ftri^raft* fiep&ylit Ctf Mo'^srs. C A. ISlhotfc, O.H., O.S.l,, 
and F. 0. Ihick, C.S ; tlu I'tifJufdrh-'tfiifnn of Kah hri, I84i>, articUB on the (lyiuisly 

ot Fiinikh.dMcl, conh iluitr-il In Hio Asifitic Snrifty's Jonijinl by Mr W. Irvinop C.S. j the yofirly 
tcpmls of the proviULCs, the leeoriK of tlic Hoaul of licvemie, mill finmml 
repmtg ot other Clove in moot rJrpiirlmcut‘*> ibc cenFUs sLalements of ]m*j. 18153, 1805,and 1872; 
Ihe Archa'ologicnl SnrAcy Jxl*|iuUs of Alnjor Gcncnil A. Ciiniiingliam, C.S I ; and the 
}hfcn oj the l^nrihAVtestern i^mvinre^ ami Jftdian Ihifonans of 8u' U, lOlIioi, U.8., ZC.C\B, 
JhiLicuu tij fee^cral muioi imUiotiUta vill be fLiiiiid m the fciot'iiolia. 
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FAIIOiarABAD. 


fiflircrs of his clay in Shuiii'^ahad; wliilo Mr. Evans thinlvs tlint it perhaps 
to tho Bndann eminent.^ But if tlie parganali (mahul) to which 
any of the moclera sc/h-diwrjK^U'^ beJon^^ofl in i\kbar’;i rctign ia doiiliffiil^ the clia- 
iriuK {(hs/.fh^) to lhc‘y as a hulo bclon^ri^J are clear, Tlioso cHhtvicts wci o 
Ivananj and Dhunf^aun of Kamnj and Pali of Klniudbiid j Kaiiuiij being a 
guvonnnont of tlie Agi'a^ and Ktiainibiid of the Oiulh proviiico (t,iil/a), 

Tlio Kniiaiij gevermnont incUvdetl dO pavganaliis, of which, as Avill bo 
fCOn lVc*m tho above 10 an*atill repreaentod in the district.^ Others may 
be tvaecil in the ailjohiiiig disUiota of Jtta, Mainpuri, Efcfiwa, and Ouwapom, 
But ab'Uit arontiiry and a fpiarUir after tlie I us ti tutus of Akbur wore published 
llie TCiiiiauj governiijenfc evased to exist. The duoline of tlio iJolili oiiipiro 
oniiUed the Nawab of Earnklnibad to seize for himself 13 of ita pargiiiiahs, 
lying mostly to the north of the Kali uadi, To those he uddod 2|r more fiom 


TIic Fiinikliabad fief. 


tliG Akbari govornineuts of Koil and Badayuiu And 
when the domain thus accuinuliitod was ceded iu 


1802 to tho British, it had become sub-divided into the 
gaiishs:— 


following j)ar- 


ratgcniali 


in Ak^ 

kni'smttWlrf ‘|®>Vn tl'i-' 


In I he 
district of 


I. Aziuaiin^ar, j Sliani‘il)R»l in 

] Kiiujuj. 

2 ' inf nil ^ I UiriJiL in Knnauj 

3. U I Putiiiil ,n do 

4 £>.ih'u’rtr I B.ibjnvaf m (Iff 
0. .. Sj'?fin d n r ji u i 

in Kii. 

a u»jv 


C, ^.jd h [Mil- ' iJjdwuii.l> 4 -lI;i- 

Tilnn iU'liiyuii 
7 I5irbi*ina ... j ^ p 

j 

“i IlalfofMii- M,iirtliia in do, 

r-UjTiii 


njnuiinKa nnnjjj j l7i Sakiiv,,. Sixkuwa ... J 

By indi.a.nfi Xzamna^ar !„ f.'ouj.liag 

..na, a,.] M,aId,.U.«ua-I)uhIiya, Jlr. Irvi«o reduces tl.e number t„ KJ*, 

.1.11....a. .,1 vo./,„,';• t., cj,' i-cpaui«,««, 

C **^*''" ■ IJniiiT'il hlliii>|.^nl)'i(1, 1lti.>li>ni Clili'iK Shuhjnhdmlmil 

haii’Uij li-Ilavclij .^auukli. S,ikj uw™a„(' bnbrt",I'"*'- U'lhn, ‘ TAl«ia,u, 



CHANGES IN ADMINISTUATIVE SUB-DlVISlONS- 


All thesQ pavganalis oxcepfc RakrAwa wore placed in the Pateh^ai'li or Faviikluibfid 
district. Cut Sakrawa, which was still Jiold revenue-free by tl)0 was 

attached for administrative purposes to Elawa. 

After the capburo of Aligarh in 1803, the third portion of the conquered 
provinces, comprising parganahs Kanka, Atranli, Dibiii, Clihurra, llhanuiuri, 
rindrawiil, Kliair, Noh, Oliaiukiiis, Barnuli, Jlurthul, and Pitampiir, wiis 
iuinexod Lo J'arukiiabad. The distritst had now attaincjd its widest devclop- 
ineiik It was adininisterod by the Govornov-Goneiurs Agent at Fa to h gar h, 
a placo fjom which it still derives at times ii second iillo, 

ihitin 1801, the 12 parganalis just mentioned were detached to form tlio 
new district of Aligarh; and this was but the first of a long sen'ios of traiHfers 
which on tlio wholo greatly reduced tho size of Fariikhiih.uh In 1800 it loat 
parganaha Karaoli, Mar a lira, ami 8onj ; in 1837 pargniialis Soiiliarand Bo wav. 
In IStij pavgaiuihs Sail a war, Kurstina, Sirhpura, and Nidlqnir-Aidai \Ycrecou- 
tiihuted towards the founation of the rafcitili subdivision, now Ela districl^ 
and in 1845 parganahs ^Vzam^agar, Banui^ and Patiali followed to tho same 
destination. But meanwhile the district had been receiving additional parganahs 
from its southern neighbours. Talgnun aiul Saurikh ■were annexed fi om Etawa 
in 1817 , and Amritpur, Klidkhatniau, Paranmiigur, and Bangaoii from Sliuh- 
jahAnpiir in 1820* The lust-niiinod parganah was, liowovor, restored to Shdli- 
jiilianiiur in In 1S37 TluitCia and Ivanauj wore received from Oawnporo, 

and Tirwa, Wakniwa, and Sakatpur from Ifltawa. The roaultof all those altera¬ 
tions was to change tho district fioin a long tract lying nearly cast and west, 
with licadquartors at tho extreme oaslorii limit, to a nioro compact ni'Cta lying 
norih-wGst and south-east along tho Qaiiges, with headquarters in a fairly 
('hiijves wiUiiii tho position. Tho only other alterations which need bo 

(U-tiiur as fiL mentioned are those which have taken place within the 

HOnt uMisliUUitl , . 1. - 1 T . . 

Innittf Of the presoiit distnot, by division or cornbinutiQiiui 
old parganahs. BIminsabad has been divided into parganalis Shamsahad East or 
J^chur> ^liainsabad West, and Muluun mad abaci, Tappa Ikjuiru of Bliojpur, which 
Kawiib Muliaininad Khan set aside as dowor-hind for the expenses of his wives, 
has been promoted to tlio rank of a separate parganah, Pipargaon, which the 
same piinco iicstowed on his favourite consort, was an indi'pvndcnt parganah 
until rc-ahsorbed at tho recent hiud-asscssmont by Mulianjinachibad. Tirwa and 
uliich wore severed on their cession to the British, have since been 
re-iinitcd; and parganah Kainiganj, formed at cession from Kampil and Shams- 
aluul, WHS at the recent settlement returned wholly to Kampil Clihibnunau 
and Silcaiularpur have been combined into one parganah, bearing tho luuiio of 



FAniHaiATJAIJ. 


TIiq limits wiilim whioli i\m fow nnmsifs oxcvcise originiil civil juviBdic- 
ntliuinis- sliowii ill tile IfiWo fii'sl: ^ivcii. Besides tho mnn- 

tntioii (jUij there is a shIj ordinate jnd^o, who has original civil 

jnriMliction within tUo city of TTatakhahaiL The highest court is that of the 
jiiiL'e, who (leudes npiieaU luotlj civil and criminal^ and tries criminal cases on 
coiinnitnieiit from the ina^iatratea Tho nni^istcriiil and rovonuo conrls avo 
Ojo'^c uf tho atOGolloctor aiid Jii^ siihordiiiiilo stalF^ consisting as a rnlo 

of two co\etumtorl officers, two deputy magisfcrate^collectors, tho six tahsilditrs, 
and a honth of honovavy native magistrates* The beneh^ which sits atlavukh- 
aliaJ, Huuiliors in thn prosenLyear nine inenibors *, while a tenth lionorary magis- 
trato oxoroiscs jurisdiction in pargauahs Mu ha nun ad abaci and I^ahara, Tlio 
remuirjiiigciiil officials aie the siipovintondent of the contraL 
prison^ the civil surgeon and his native asaistunij tho district 
engineer, the district superintendonb of police, tho snb-deputy opium agont 
mid his nsaistnut, tho inspectors of customs and post-offices, tho hoachnasLor 
of tlie high school, and die deputy iuspootor of schools* TJic cjinal officials 
employed in the district have their headquarters clsowhevc* But P'atchguvh 
has a cantonment ns well as a civil station, and in tho former are qnavtorocl 
some 45U or 500 troops, with their complcrnGiit oF officers and a clmphiin. 
Those ti'oop'T con^iist as a rule of three infantry compaiiics from tho British 
and two from tho iiattvo reguncufc at Agra, lu tlm fort is a gun-carri- 
ago fvctiwy, managed hy an oificov of tho royal avtlUory and his subordi¬ 
nates. 

The district may he primarily diviJocl into two pai ts, differing in physical 
Poiicra) diaiactorf-^fcic*^, soil, and even climato,—the nphimfs to the 

Wst and the lowlands to Urn cast. Tlu> uplands constilutG 
the greatiT portion of the district, spanning almost its entire lengtii and covor- 

LowUikU, wc^tvira hctweeii 

these and the alluvial lowlands i^ dearly marked either hy 
the liigli ridge vvhicli once formed the lamk of the Ganges, or by tho ])reHonb 
cluuuwl wluM’LMtMill sUn'ts tho foot of that cliff Where the cliff has booiuiban- 
(hmedby tljLM’iver, tho hUter’s gradual receSf^ion towards a more easterly bed has 
hdt twYj stiip:^ ot alluvial land i> iiig between the old hank and its present course. 
TiiC'^e ‘^trjpH toim tliat porhoii of tho lowUmts wlucli lies ou tho woj^I or vii>bt 
bank of ihvi GA^ge^, BetAvceu thorn, from bVnkhabad down to llio village of 
liwahiinpur, nUorvenoa an iiplaud strip whieli cuds abruptly in tho river 


* Jic.nl) ^{\ [It:I ccuu til Uw UU.il anav* 



LOWLANDS ANI> UPLANDS, 
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The western lowlanJs ar(3 thus divided into two portions—the nort)tern, 
lying in Kuiinganj tahsil and lormiog wluit are coininoiily termed tho Tariii or 
moist lands ; while the southern^ sitiialod in Kanaiij tahsil, is tboro known as 
fclio Ivaclioha tniet. J'lio iiorth(3rn portionnuiy bevoiiglily d(3finod as a splierical 
ii'ianglc curving oast iind .south witli tlio Ganges, from ji base in tlie noi th- 
w('Hfc coi ner of the district to an a])ex at Fanikhabad Tlielireadih of this strip 
nowhere oxco(?fls six miles-, but iis area is uboiib 1()() milc« square. It finally 
narrows to a point where tlic old nliff, its western limit, is again met hy tho 
river cliannoh Following the river, which from Fanikhabad onwards flows 
beii(3aili under tho oldf, wo reach at Ibriilninpnr of Kanauj tlie northern [joint 
of the lower lowland division. Il(3re, six miles to the north of Kamiuj, tho 
Ganges again loaves its former course; and between its present bed and the cliff' 
i.s a tract (3xtoiKling with a maximum widtii of about four miles to the Mehndi 
(Mahdi) landing“placc3, four miles bijlow that city Tins lowland patch, whose 
area ainouuta to some 14 square miles, is hounded for the most ]jart by tlie Kali 
iiadi and the Ganges, whicii join at its southern corner. Tlie former river has 
hero indeed usiirpod tho old clilT-boiinded course of the latlor, Tlie lliird and 
remaining ])ortion of tho lowlands is moro extonaivo than either of tlioso just 
men Li on ed, covering about 175 square miles. It consists of tlio three traus- 
Qangetic parganahs of Amritpnr, KhAkliatman, and Paraminigar, which form 

^ the Allgarli tahali, and, lying on the oast or loft bank of 

antleaaleun i ^ Pn ■ n , i- . 

the Ganges, arc thus sovered from tlio vest of tho district. 

Like the lowlands of Kiimganj, they are styled iardi, Tho trans-Gangofio 

tract,” writes Mr. 0, A. Elliott, entirely tardi or lowland No part of it is 

much above the tevoi of the river-ffoods. iMiich of it is covered wicfi water for 

two or three days when tlio rains arc h(3avy, and thi.s water often leaves a 

depo.sit of sand behind. Some of the land is snhjoct to constant erosion by tho 

rivers, and tho assessment of many villages is constantly varying wiDh tho 

viivying area, as the rivers devour or cast up the culturable land. Thu Gauges 

flows along the soiitli-west border, and the RAinganga, entering at tho north, 

flow.s througli about half tho tract, and then wander.^ off to continue its ravages 

in Hardui.” 

I'ho uplands {hangar) contain four natural divisions, bounded by tho 
courses of rivers flowing east-soubh-oastwards to join tho 
Ganges To tho uortli is the tract lying l)(3twoen (lio Gun- 
getio ridge and Bagdr river, and comprising a large ])ortioii of the Kaimganj 
tahsil and Pahara ])argainih. Next, on the south, lies the watershed between tho 
Bagiir and Ivuli nadi. This includes the southernmost part of the Kilimganj 


UplaiiJs. 
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tlio whole of tUo hca(Ii[iuLi Curs tahsil t'Acejit Paharaj aiul tJio iipariiiii oi 
Jhui‘Iv/arii trflot, a^i P cuiiiiiiuiilj' toriiiuJ, in tlio Ifaiiaiij tahsii. Soiitfi of tbift 
S 1 I. the. u-ateishoil of tliu K.'ilf uadi and Isan rivers, a tract containing the 
^^h Olddhviinaii and hulk .d’ lUc ICunauj tahsils. The souUienimost 

division Ironi tiio to the soutliern boundary of the district, and 

rnyrr^ the uln.lo of the Tir^^a tiilMd. The watordied of which it forms a half 
llnU vd the [^all and ArinJ ri\ei\Sj but its remaining half lies in Uwn- 


W[jt 3 tli(^r uphill.Is or lowlands, tho whole district is more or lass levol, 
Kler'ition^ aiirl gcnoraNlopc of the country is clearly shown hy the 

direction of its rivers, Ganges and Riimganga included; 
and miiy bo roiijbly stated as descending from north-west to fiouth-eust. Tho 
bigliesL rcc<ji<lud elevation is ni8 feet above the sea at Mnliaminadabad in (ho 
upland« ; and the lowest 478 feet at JIau Rasulpur, in the tians-Gan- 
^getic flats of tuhr'U Alfgarhd FaruUiabad can indeod boast of no proininonce 
whicli coiiM even by courtesy Im termed a luIL Tho only general distinction of 
b.n'el that between the uplimd terraoe and tlio flat h)^Yland basin. But, in 
spite of digld undulations on tho form or tract, both may be con.si do rod 
pj.iins- 

The lowlands are formed by a deposit of alluvial mould ovoi lying 
'with more or less cloptli the white sand of the old river 

Sr/il'i, IfJuUud. 1 1 mi -1.1 

liGu. ihe sludlowness ot this dcjmsit, and the hm^er 
elevation of tho wliolo plain, with the eon sequent pro.simifcy of water- 
level, are Ibo distinguishing features of this tract, Water is here found 
pemolatinn; at a depth of hut 8 or 10 feet from tho suifaco ; and tho hnccesa of 
rultivation depojid.s rather on the initiiral quality of the soil than ou the arlid- 
ftiifl ii].lnnrT efforN of the eiiltivatov. On the uplands wells are 

deeper, reaching the sjuniig-level at a varying depth of from 
10 to 3i fivt It has been poinied out that the uplands con.sist of four natural 
divisioiN. The general eliaracfccristics of these watorslieils are nmcli the same, 
^Hit tiieir structure is most perfectly excmplifioil in tho 
luitrrslicil tiact between Kali nadi and Isaii, On each edge north 

niul south along the river tmnk^ is a strip of varying width, flooded by tho 
rivcis in Iho rains, and corrospouding in miniature to the toaa lands of tho 
Gaucict; Itom them abrupt sandy slopes, furrowed by ravines wliich carry 
olf tho surplus diainage, lead up to an iindiiiating strip of firmor sandy soil. 

' n"" V ''' >Survo^or.Gcncial chu 

llif'^ciiuil hui^UiU of sli only. 
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luirtlioi* iiiliuiJ on oiLlior sido lie two bolts of* loam whilo botwcGU 

tliom intorvGUOS tho ridge of tbo watorsliod^ a tract of groy saliuo plain 
iiiLersporsod with oases of cultivation and shallow lagoons. The spcoinl 
pocnliarifcios of tlio throo rcinainiiig waiorsliods aro thus summarized by 
Mr. Evaiis:— 

After leaving the ravhiy land on the edge of tho Ganges cliffy tho soil, until 
Burh-Onn^ru* nnd approach the I3ugm% is a light yellowish loam, too 
Bag[ir ^MltcLslK•cl. consistoiit and firm to bo called b)^ tho iiamo given to tlio 
sandy tracts along tho Kali nndi and fsaii rivers, but at tho same time quite 
distinct in char actor from Llm d uniat found bordering on and amidst the lUar 
(saline) phiins. It might bo torinod tho Ganges diimat, to distinguish it from 
tho lisar loam, while tho sandy soil near tho olitf needs to bo distinguished from 
the sanely soil on tho Lanlcs of llic otlior slroanis. This Qangos duinat oxtonds to 
Bapdr niicl iCidi Cilgur, OH citlior bank of which is the common hMt)' 
jmdi wutoi-slied. (aaiidj^ Soil. Of tho fisar diimat tiiid xisar soil thoro is practi¬ 
cally nono in this tract. It would thoreforo scorn to have boon moro acourato to 
regard tho Uagiii^as a subsidiary stream, and the northern diiab (watershed) as 
oxtondiiig from tlm Ganges to ilio K61i nadi. On this supposition tlioro would 
not beany groat difioronco betweou thohvo duabs to the north and soulhof tho 
Kiili nadi. Tho whole of tho tract from tho Ganges cliff to the southorn limit of 
tho Bagar bhur wonbl corrospond on tho nortli to tho bliur tract of tlio K6M 
nadi on tlio south. Between them, too, is tho usual admixture of diimat and 
fisav lands. Again, south of tlio Isan, wo have the .same natural features. Along 
iBftii and Ar i II d Southern bank is tho sandy tract, and as- wo pass south 
watcishuil. dumnt and lisar plains conimcncio. At tho west border 

of tho district the whole broadtli nf tlio dmib botwoen Uio rivor and tho Arind 
lies within this district, hut tho Arind soon turns off to the south and passes 
liej'-ond the border. To ibo oust, then, the limit of tlio district lios within tho 
usar tract, tho lower half of tlio dual) lying in ptirganah Kasulabad, in tho 
Cawnimro district.’^^ 

It will 1)0 soon, thon, that the soil is almost entirely eithor rhinmt', a 
Tnlinlfti’ aiiulyM^i uiixtuio of SiUld and loam, or hlnir^ scarcely adulterated 
sand. ALittijdv, or clay soil is only found in coniparatively 
limited quantities, uhoro tho land is low and constantly fiooded. It is moro 
common iu ilio semth, as for ins tan go in pargauali Tirwa-Thattia, than in 
other purls of the district. Tho following table shows the porcontago of tho 

^ The nnih^Ojiiipii is, ns will Ijo hcicaftov noted, the imnift of fi slronm winding along or iieai: 
the funb of tUu old Uiinges cUlf, Settlement UP 

2 
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cuUivatoJ aroa occupied l>y each soil in the various divisions of Iho 
distiict;— ^____ 


Piirgaiiiih 


1 ' 


1. Knnipil, 

2 , 

W« 

f\l eanic par- 
^nnah'?.^ 

NJiariMilnd Knsfc 

('Uplands 

6. Paliani j rjOivlaiulB^ '*■ 
(^^ll^^rban Irnc 
G. Dliojjim* . 

7 Aumtpiir,! s Kliuklmh 
ruau,* and 0 Piii'iiiii- 

iia^'br ^ 

10 , Ciilulirainau .«v 

11. Tal^raiii 

... K_.l 

13 Hniirikli, 14 hakrfnxi, 
j 6 Sakitpur, and IG 


fk\> (1,) 

■i„.| 


Soils DisiiNGtiisHCP acootiping to 


T/itir ]JOi»ition» 


TolaL 

t- o J. 
o c ^ 

" N 

a cj 

^•■zs ^ , 

-■ a) 

oslg 

a34 

fa 

<73 

a 

3 

5 

rt u*, 

fcr 

0 3 

ei 

d u 

H ^ 

• 

Uumiit or 
loamy. 

Ulidr or 
buiuly 

Miittfytir 
or clti^cy. 

'e 

*s 

u 

w* 

lA 

F-l 

ft 

Irrigated 

f-t 

« 

rd 

6J 

t 

si* 

R 

Irrigated. 


8’2 

1*2 

IM 

231 

16 

1*7 

05 1 

ill 

111 

100*0 

C‘G 

2^7 

83 

27 0 

8*4 

7*3 

39 8 


111 

lQ0‘O 


8 as 


• < 1 

6*17 

••* 

44’92 

'•* 

3&-03 

lOU 0 

0*] 

05 

67 

39'3 

14*9 

37 

28*8 


ii. 

100 0 

5 & 

1 2 

\'2 

45 7 

19‘i 

a*5 

24*2 


>1. 

IQO 0 

n-4 


1*4 


4’0 

JG*7 

45 7 


• 14 

100*0 


J3‘74 


■ 14 

27'lb 

, , 

28-22 

• 1, 

50 80 

ion-0 

Cl'6 

10 

il# 

34*9 

2-5 

»!• 

P44 



100*0 

5‘3 

0-a 

M G 

16 1 

130 

6-1 

45 C 

k», 

... 

10U 0 


10*44 

18*42 

1*1 

I381 

M. 

38 32 


12-01 

10/0 

5-S 

0-9 

11‘2 

210 


9 1 

42'5 

!•» 


100*0 

S'G 

05 

GS 

.10 4 

9‘fi 

8*1 

' 35 6 

<•» 


100 0 

COl 

>%» 

«*l 

14'G4 

27-60 

32»50! 

19 35 

1 

4V% 

100*0 


218 

. 

1., 

40*7 

»« 

28 5 

P li 

#11 

109*0 

1 i'4 

0-8 

H S 

29 2 

3*7 

14 0 

17 8 

7’5 

1*0 

lOO 0 


I'ho gaulian and larfti lands may of course incliido any ono or more of 
Th'^ giuhiin and soils ijiGuti'nnecl ill tlio Other coUl111u3. WN'piesfling us it 
other anulcnl zonrs jnoistnrOj Uio term turai cannot bo 

culled artificial. Cut the gauhan ov ^Willago ’’ 7. ono is part of a purely av till oval 
clai-sification, ivhicli groups soils iogothor without regard to ilioir natuial coin-' 
jiosilion. Every village is theoretically circled into three concentric bolts, Iho 
midtllu (uiffifj/ia, majhoLa) surruiinJing tlie gauhAuj and the outer (havlift^ 
Larlitt} tlic middle. Tins arraiigement is by no means peculiar to the Uuub. 
It almo'it every whore in the North-Wes I Provinces, except poihaps sumo 
being' arUfleiitlly iirigutcfl, the land in hoic cbis&cd n« dry. 
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districts of Roliilklmnd; and tlio tliroe oirclos avo down-country kimvn as ^^noar” 
(r/waind)^ middling” and ^‘distant” Tho following remarks, 

miido by BIi\ EllioLL in bis assossmonl report and on Oliliibramau, will show that 
tlio inanjlia or middle tract somolimcs exists only in fancy:—“ Thoro is iifniosL 
villages a tract outside llie gaiilifin wbicli receives all the manure wlucli tho 
gauhaii oiiii spare, and which gets more attention in cultivation, and grows 
hotter crops, tlian the rest of tho outlying londs. This tract is the manjha. It 
does not oftem liappon that tlio threo tracts form concontrie rings round tlio 
villa go-si to, according to llic theory. If all the land wore equally good, and 
tiicro wore but one site, it would bo so. But as a matter of fact the land is 
always found to differ. There is a little (watorcoiirso) which lays bare 
the land in one direction, or the land is salt (dsar), or a pond overflows and 
makes it sour. Again, there is a hainlofc (nar/lcc) not far off, with some manuro 
of its own, and the manjlia stretches iu this direction. Again, most bhdr villages 
require so much manuro for their gauliftn that tlioy have none at all for tho rest 
of llio Golds, so that tliero is no real mlinjha in them. Tho oxistonco of mAujha 
mvist not bo assumed, but must bo iuvostigatod into by cavoful iuspootion.” 

It will ho scon that the terms gauhiin and manjlia are as a rulo applied 
rospoctivoly to lands which arc highly and jiartly 7na?iiired, But in tho 
lowlands gauluin is »a purely geographical term, moaning the Gelds around 
tho homo.sle[ul, whether manured or not; and tho manjlia division seoinsi 
to disaiipoav entirely* In the aanio part of the district land flooded for a 
part of tlio year is known as katri or tuldbi, according as tlio inundation 
proceeds from a river or a tank, Tho term sailabi soGins limited to lowlandg 
(lauded by the Ganges or Rainganga. But tho upland rivers also liavo dii 
tractSj ovei' which to discharge their superfluous watons. 

Tho natural divisions of soil have roooived suGiciont description in tho 
BoticGS on surrounding distriels/ and it would bo snporfluoiis to repeat wliafc 
has there boon said. As in tliose districts, tlicro is some wealth of local terms 
for tho minor varieties of loam, sand, or clay. Tim and bhiir 

of tahsils Kdimgiinj and Kamiuj may be instanced ; but such losaor distinc¬ 
tions of soil will bo more appropriately mentioned in tho articles on parganalis 
whore they occur. 

The largest barren tracts arc those sterilized by reh on tlio loamy ridges 
of upland water-sheds ; but iinclov tho name of bhddi 
Waste laiuTs. 1 ^ 1 ,^ lowlands also. Though 

1 Sco Qaz., IV., s-a (Kti) ; 227-8 (Ktaw.i) } and 483^0 (MfilniMUU); Qaz., V,, 7-9 (Biulauii); 
ftua Qaz t VI, 13-17 (Cawap^Jre)* 
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olac^vlierc perhaps a ^onoiic name fur all barren soil, tlio Icnn tisar hero 
appliofl solely to liiiul tlms afFectod. Some description of 
ivli lias Ijcon ^iwii in oUicr Gazottoer iioticp^aj^ )jui tho 
lioatisc by Hr, Ciulc, ^vJui acquiied Ids experionco in tliis and tho acljoin- 
hv^ di-^triet cf C.nuiporc, may bo inciilioiicd as the Ix-st on tho snnjooL.^ 
An inipdry into tlni origin of roh salts is beyond Iho ficopo of lids 
netico. Their ^ronesis may be sought, if not discovcredj in roitiolo non- 
Ingical liij^iory : but tbuv e\ir.toneo is an evev>-Jay plionomenon, and xvo 
iVjcJ no jnoro ask \\iiy they exist than ^vliy tho leaves are groom An 
analvsis by a well-kninvii cIiLuni'ii show’s tlieui to consist chiefly of 

liiglily so!able alkaloids,^ and wator is tho vohiclu l)y which all their niovo- 
inonfs iu the soil is cffotled, A long spoil of sunny weather diaws tliein l)y 
evaporation to the surface ; tho lirst fall of rain melts them and carries them 
back into tho suil—oibher that ^YllGnco they ro'io, or that of the near os t 
deptession. It U not tlieroforo all surface-cl rain ago tliat distributes roll ; but 
o?dy the snrfacc'-diniiiago caused by the earliest hours of rainy W'eathor, 
Later showers may indeed eflbct iU diotributioii by subsoil draiiiago ; but its 
reappearance to meet rain on the siiifaco can be elfoctod only by a period of 
fituiftbine. 

This explanation of tho nature of reli will account for soino of its most 
conspicuous habits* Its ellluiescoucG, for iustmiCGj begins souio Uttlo lime iiftor 
the elcso of oiio monsoon^ to eeaso with the beginning of tho next, JJuring 
tho monsoon it di^-appears* The position of the spots which it sterilizes sel¬ 
dom changes, llie .salts rcappoaviug on the same patch year after ycar.^ iSucli 
patches are generally fouud to l)0 shallow deprossiuus, an inch or tw^o deep ; 
and in siuiiincr an iisar plain is an aUcrnatioii of irregular Nvhite and brown 
blotches—the white being tho reh pans, and the brown plots of grass slightly 

iGflZ,lV., 7 (Kla), fL-0, s?a7 (]:tin\nli; 49!) (Mampuri) , V„ 32 (niulaiiii), nml VI, 41 
(C'uviirore). ^Thuiii^te una publulirdUy the Uo-ml of Hevomie iii 1S74. a Mi\ 

W. JAVartVs analy .If? v.ni 1 meed on fliioeimoiH ot uirtli from the Imiika of the W'^steiii 
Jnciina Cauah Ja one reiiro'ienttttuc cx-iniule (No. 0) he fowml aV'BliO piut=i o£ soluble saUno 
mutlfr to l^uou parts of earth, and these flaliiie luatteis showed the following com- 

puriiion t— 

Chloinlo of Bocliuiu 
hiilphatc of Etjjlii M, 

Chiihojuae of hoda 
l^ciovi-lt of iron and aliimina 

Oi’ijanie maUcr... 


30 Q2fi 

III Ilf d I b 12 

... ... 29-a7l 

(I0G2 

Ml ... a Uaeo. 

.„ 0 304 

Total ... loo’oof) 


Hcvenue fiepoiUr, Vol, liJ, No. 2, 

< TiiC clUurc-'Leiiec i'3 sometime'-, however, ro thin ai (o ho practically invisible. 
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misecl i\boY(3 LliObO pany. The growth of a troo or Lush Is siiicl to pi'ovontj 
AviUnn iLe limits of its shiulow^ tLo encroucliments of roll; but tins isproLiibly 
duo to tlio fact that vcgclatiou always tends to ruiso Uio level of its site, lleli 
is never foinul in sandy soil or on slopes; for iii sand or on slopes tlio Avatcr 
wliich boars it will not lodge. Kico can bo grown on reli-infeotofi lands, 
becniiso riec-fiolds are flooded, and the constant downward filtration of water 
carries tlio roll below tlio reach of tbo roots, But spring-crops, sown Avlien 
tho salts are working their Avay up to tho sunshiuo, dooliuG to grow in such 
localities. 

Canals arc souiothnos accused of propagating reU; and to test the 
truth of tho accusatioiij Ur, Buck niado cnrefill inquiries in all villages 
adjoining tho Ganges Canal. That work traverses about 30 iniloa of this dis¬ 
trict, passing through a dopros.sed loaniy watershed, iind tlicrefore coming into 
cotisiant contact with dsai plains. But in all the 30 milo.s Mr. Buck found 
only tAVo cases in which tho distribution of reli^could certainly bo traced to 
tho canal. In one iho canal-road was bnilt of oarlh largely imprognaied with 
roll, Avbicli tliQ surface draiiiago had carried into tUo adjaeont ficlfls; in tho 
ollior tho canal was guilty only so far as it bad altered natural drainage lines, 
causing rch to bo Avashod into lields Avlioro it had not existed before. In both 
cases tho invasion of Lho inischiovous salts iniglib bavo been provontccl by a 
Avail 4 inches high, 

As Avatcr in tho vohiclo of roll’s distribution, so iu Avator lies the only 
cfFectivo means of roll’s removal. It may bo oitbor flooded olf into rivers, or 
SGourod into shallow trenches or “ roll-traps” dug for tlio purposo. Stunted 
grass and hardy clluik trees (BiUea fiwulosa) iiro as a rule the only product 
of lisar plains ; but manuring may, when it pays to n.sa it, correct tho .sterility 
of such traela. It vsliould bo added, however, that tho total removal of veh 
might provo an ccouoinic calamity. It liaa a commeroial valiio as an ingredient 
of soap and other manunicturos. Tho cflloresccnt nitrates ofton found ou 
patches wliicli mai'k tho sites of old habitations, or recoivo tho liquid nianuro 
of existing villages, are sometimes confused with roll. But these arc tlicm- 
solves used as manitro, and tho tonic mu.st not bo mistaken for the poison, 

Tho stalistics ofscttlomeut surveys tend to show that tho amount of usar 
land has remained stationary sinco 1837 at least At tho last settlement in 
that year tho barren was 27, and at tho present soltlomont in 1875 Jiad fallen 
to 22 per coni, of tho total area, But it mu.st not tlicrcforo bo iiiforrod that 
usar has do creased by 5 per cont. The fact is that at last sotUenient 5 per 
cent, was recorded as barren Avhicli should luiyo boon recorded as oulturablo 
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“ oM wa'ito.” Tho distinction between old waste and usai’ is that grass 
grows ji'reiy on tlio former, and not on the Jattor. It may bo infei'rcd that in 
tJic area of other bar reii lands—tlioso occuiiicd by buildings, roads, or tlo 
sandy beds of the OAiigcs and Rilmgauga—no great change has taken pliico. 
The inisL'il salt and grass of usav plaiiis provide tho herdsman (Ahlr and 
^ ^ Uiidariya) castes with llicir chief grazing grounds, lint 

Mich patches of pastnrago aro always scattered and never 
large. An Aliir hamlet is often found in a saline wHdornoas where it was 
foinirlod in Urn first instance as a cattle station. But with tho o.ston&ion of 
cultivation the Aliirs have turned to tillage as well as graziery, and it may bo 
doiilitcil whether, even amongst the Gladariyaa, any largo class now oonfiiiQS 
itself .solely to tho pasturing of cattle. 

Tho lUotrict is on the whole niiifovmly though not thickly wooded. K, 
Phnijtion however, no forests, cither spontaneous or planted, 

either reserved by tha state for timber or by private iiuli- 
vidiiaU for game. Its wood-lands aro limited to small groups of tvoes planted 
for fruit or shade, or protected by their sacred character. Tho portion of tho 
total area occupied hy such groves {bdgh) of trees is about 3'3 per cont. Tim 


liiiiil lying along tho old Ganges clift^ being poor, raviny, and ill adapted to 
agriculture, is coinparalively move thickly wooded than tha vest of tlio dialriot; 
wiiilo [ho western lowlands and trans-Gangetie pargnnaiisare tho most scantily- 
provided with tioea. In the Kananj, Bhojpiir, and Pahara parganahs the 
percentage of wooded hind is 7 5, ffO, and 7-5 respectively 5 in tho Titwa 
tah.«il, 2 3; in tho Chliibinmnii tahsil, 3*7 ; in Sliainsabad East and Mahain- 
inaiUihad,‘2'9 j an din Kanng.inj tnhsd, 2 . In the tvaiis-Gaiigotic parganiihs 
but 1-2 per cent, of the area is occupied hy trees.i 


The punctpal rivers aud streams of tho distriot aro tho Ganges (Ganga) 
Rwm-j. Bdmgaiiga, Kali uadi, Isan, Burligauga or old Ganges’ 

liagdr, Pi'mchi, and Bind or Arincl. Of these Uie four first 
named alone aro peroimial.=* Tho remainder, being more oscape-oliaunols for 
surplus draiuago, cease flowing not long after the closo of tho monsoon. 

The Gauges first skirts the uovthcrn froiitio-j severing Piirnkbahad from 
Gniigoa. Dudnun aud Shdhjaluuipiir, But near tho point where 

^ parganahs of Itamp.l, Sliamsabad irost, and 

Amntpar 7 iicet, the river turns southwards through the district, dividin<rits 
iniiin portion from tho tahbil of Aligarh. It rc-omerges on tho frontier opp^ito 

citlul poor ^ Vik-h if*ever **nIe'Fit(i?io)i'pli*/>'*' "rl'' **"”*‘' Gmigcs lioiiiff 

the Uogat. llio hvttor course of tlwt Uvcr\iho^iill peTliup? bo poS'nl^ tllBohiirgos ipm 
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tLe villiigo of Singlrampiir, aud, flowing south-east and south forms, tlio border 
with Hardoi. All iho smaller streams of this district join ib eithsr horoin or 
further to tlio aoutli. The only towns or villages of importance on. its modem 
bank are Fatehgarh, Kiisuuikhor, and Duipur. Farnkluibad is now nearly 
two jniles distant from Ghatiya-ghru, tlio landing-place at which boats bring¬ 
ing cargo for that city unload. It i.s worthy of notice, however, that aeveral 
of tlio most important tovvns iind villages are porchod on the high ridge Avhich 
formed the original bank of tho river. Such are the ancient cities of Kauaiij, 
once the capital of Northern India ; of Kampil, where tho fivePrtndav brothers 
married thoir single bride ; and of yhanisabad, founded by the Emperor Shanis- 
mUKn Iltitinish ; with the loss hisLorio Kfumganj and Chilsara, both m tho same 
tahsii (Kaimgnnj) as tho two places last named. 

Amongst bribufcarios of tho Ganges tho moat important is the U.imgauga. 

Entering tho district from Shdhjahanpur, this river flows 
•IJiG Runigniign, ti^.Q^igh parganahs Amritpiu* and KliAkhatmau into 

Ilardui, joining the Ganges opposite Ibrahmipnr of Kanmij. Quits sandy 
and yielding banks, which in tho rains aro liable to its cons tan b lavagos, no 
large village is situate. When swollen by rains the llanigaiiga frequently 
floods for days the flat lowlands through which ib passes ; and on tho flood 
subsiding is often found to liavo carved for itself some fresh channel, or left 
bohiud ib a storilo deposit of sand. In Amritpiir and Kliitkliatmaii the area 
liable to its action amounts to 27 square milos. Thor© is, moreover^ a network 
of smaller chaunols which fill during tho rains and connect the waters of 
tlio Ganges and tho Edmganga. The principal of those cliannols aro known by 
tlio names of tho Nfisa, tho Bdpiya, tho Nadiya, thoOhdrniya, and the Katwiya. 
Tho two former flow out of the RAinganga, the threo latter from tho Ganges* 
But they are all so connected witl\ each other that when the Eiimgaiiga is iu 
flood, and tho Gange.s not, thoNiisa fills and carries its waters to tho Ganges ; and 
when the opposite is tho case tho Ch/imiya fills and carries tho Gangoa water to 
tlio Ramganga, Besides those there aro several back-waters or side-channels 
(aota)f which rejoin their parout sbromns after a short parallel or rapidly curv¬ 


ing course. 

Mr. Elliott thus contrasts tho cliaractors of Ganges and Riirngaiiga :—• 
‘‘ The Ganges, as becomes its groat ago, koops sodatoly within its bed, and only 
rolls wearily from ouo side to another. But tho Baniganga is a gambolling 
vagabond, and wanders at its own sweet will over many mile.s of country, 
carving out beds capriciously for itself, and leaving thorn as illogionllj'-; so 
that it bocomos quite exciting to traco it in its frolics and to jniirk off on tho 
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)Bfip, as ono iri^ppch villages day by day, tlio dilFcrenl, past conrsos oF the rim'." 
13-itli Gaiiircs unrl Hamganga aro ciussecl between October and Juno by bridges 
of boats, "d’biit over the Giingos is situated .at Gli.atiyaghiifc, near Fiinibliabiia, on 
tlio B.ueilly road, and that over Uio ibitiigaiiga at Bbau, on the .same liigbwjiy. 
]J<.tb theio'bridges are broboii nji on the downfall of the i ains, and all traflio then 
l,y incaiw oftbo usual ferry-boa Is. These are tbe only two boat bridges, 
bnt there aro numerous fornos. Over tbo Ganges ferry-boats ply at fourtoen 
places, wlneb, beginning fioin tbo north-west, aro as follows :— 

Riiraij)ur, crossing to r.ud.aiiu ; Pindaia, B hag wan pur and Bhartpiir, 
cro'sing to tfhdhjnliaupur j Kar.anpnr, on tbo road from Kfiituganj to Anirit|)nri 
Slidmriuir, nrnl Gliati.^ aglitit on that from Ffn-nlchabnd to Aligarli j and Gida- 
glnit, Siugirnuipur, Jalosar, Kusinnkbor, Aljivyura, Kajgbfit, M(dn)di (Mabdi- 
gli it) and Daipui, which cros.s over to Harcloi. On tbo Hfinigaiiga tlioro aro 
ferries at Ainiyapiir leading to Sbillijalinnpiir, and at Karnni)ur Dnl botwoGii 
Amritpur and Allabganj. Of all tlieso cioasings that at Glwtiyaglutt is ea.sily 
the most profitable, tUo right to collect its tolls selling for aoino Rs. 5,000 
yearly. 

Host ill .size of tlio perennial strc.ams is tbo KAH nadi or Black rivor, 
wbieli according to Colonel Tod divided the territory of tho 
Tiio Iviili nsiii. py],]j Xomars from that of tbe Knnauj liiithors, and was 

often (Ived with tbo blood of llicir battlas. Rising in Muz.sfFarungar, it fii’st 
touches this district at the once Buddhist villago of Siuikisa in Sliiimsabad 
Ihist. Flowing along tlie boulor of that parganali, it for a distance of about ten 
miles foriii'iho fimitior nitb Mainpuri It then pa.s.ses -withiu tbo district, 
rmitung east— outheastnaid, and at one point near Siiigirtiaipur iijiproacliing 
williiii a mile of tbe G.mgc-s. But about throe miles north of Knnauj it takes ii 
midden liiiii to the souib-.soutli-east, passing tlirongli tbo old G.uiges elilf, and 
shilling its foot until tlie Gange.s hs .at length readied, four miles below that city. 

Billing iti couiio llnotigb tlii-> district it is cio.ssod by two bridges, Tlio 
fn.4 is a masoiiiy striicLiiro at Jlladanpur, on tbo branch of the Grand Trii'iik 
Road leading I'roin Bewxr in M.iinjniri to Fatobgarb. The sooonJ is an iron 
suspenmoii Inidge on a setiotul br.aiidi of the Grand Trunk Ro.ad, that from 
Fatel gaili to Giirs.ibaiganj. This was built in 1836 by Ilaluin ilalidi Ali 
Khan, jwemici to the kmg of OiiJIi.' Tlio Madanpur bridge, svlioso tolls .sell 
for some Rs. 7,’J,'>0 yeaily, is, aftor GliatiyagluU, the most lucrative rivor-cius.s- 
ingiuthu district. Besides these bridges there aro four ferries across tlio 

' It ik»L he 'siippn^cd <lut n nicmari^l of tins inltiistct c^tlsfcs in Mahdiglifil:, iinmo 

ij lutitli oUKr iluiP in-. 
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stream—at Saliaspnr, on tlm road to Bisliangai'h ; Kamlianli, bcLweon MuliaiiK 
niLulabad and Clihibnimau ; Qdliaranpur, on tlie road from Pateliffarli to 
Oh 1 lib i am an ; am! Daranra, on that from Kab'lijiiarh to Tal^^ram. IMioro ia 
an artilicial ohaniiol; now dry, loading from tlio Ganges to the Kali nadi, 
at tho point wliore the two rivors most nearly approach cacli other. It 
IS called the Nala Kliaiita; and sahl to have boon dug some 250 years 
ago by one ilakraml llai Knyath, aiVbadur of ICanauj/ with tho pious 
motive of rooalHng tho lir)ly waters of the Ganges to tlieir ancient courso 
under tho walls of Kinauj. Though the ongiiiucring skill at his disposal 
was not equal to tho task, the empty oh,nmol still remains as ovidenco of 
his good intentions. On tho strength of a legend hoard at Kananj, Gonoral 
Oiinningham^ concludes that tho NiUa Khanta was a clnmnol, throiigli 

which the Gimgos spontaneously flowed into what is now tho bed of tiio Kali 
nadi. Blit tho general traihtion points cloailyiii the other direction j and 
llio clinnnol iUolf hoars overy mark of ai'tificial const ruction or renowal. Such, 
indoGtl, so Gins tho nuraning of the iiamo it bears/* But tho chief objection to 
Ucnoval Ounningbanf a theory is tho fact that tlic channel ents through tho 
bigli oh If of the Ganges, which is iiowlioro else in llio Du4b piorcod by that 
liver. The tendency of tho Ganges during the pustthreo coiitiirios lius been 
h) form bods oast ward, and not westward, of its ancient comm Tho channel, 
moreover, is vory nariow, and it is dilKcuIt to iinagino such a river as tho Ganges 
flowing through it. It is indeed posaiblo that the Kali nadi once flowed 
tluounh it, meeting tlio Ganges at its eastern end ; and that after tho smaller 
• stream had abandonod it Alakrand Hni u.soavated it afresh. Bat General 
Onnningham’s tlioory is in no way required to acooimt for tho tradition that 
llio Ganges oneo flowisl under (lie lowois of Kanaiij. The two rivers formerly 
in(‘t near tho village of Misripur, whero llio Kali uadi emerges from tho 
uplands; ami Urn Ganges from that point flowed in the present bod of its 
fribiitary, pa.st tho walls of the city. Tlio .strip of land now separating Kaiianj 
fiom the Ganges was thrown up later, when tho liver left the high cliff at 
Ibrfilumpur and gimbially shifted eastwards. Whero it flows benodli that 
clilf, in the old courso of the Ganges, llio Kfili nadi is often called Chllotaor 
LitUo Ganges. It is Uie or lUackwater of some Musalimin chrom-* 

elers; and is known also as KalinJri and Kaliui, By tho Hamayaua it ia 
uaiiied Ikhliunialij and by ftlegaslhoncs Oxuinatts. 

^Tlin iiorqim wfti piobaUly tlio same as Rnja Arnkr.niU lUii rtliiitri(not Kn^'nlb), liUt gfoVer-^ 
iinv (>l united KatiOir or Kolnlklmiul Ho d'niiisliod fjofcWOiMi 1007 and 107 D. .See Gaz, V., 
005*50. "^/iTch Siiru JUpmfSf /. ‘J8l ‘^That niiinc H probably connected iritll 

/Jut?uhuii to be cut or duii;* and AAciwO, u kind oJ: spade. 

a 
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Tlio only otlier permanent stream is tlie river tsan, whicli in ils course 
tbvougli this district divides tbo tahsils of Chhihi’Anoiiu and 
Kanauj from tliat of Tirwa, passing on into Cawnporo. 
It is crossed during tltc niius by ferries near Tirwa on tbo road fioin TulgrAin 
b) Tirwiij and rioiir Tlmttia on tlio road from Ivaimiij to Tbattia. At other 
‘joasons of the year it is easily forded, and no necessity for a ferry exists* 

Of internnttent streams^ the first to bo inoutionod is Lho Bnddh or 
Bnrhganga, ^Ybieh ns its name denotes, ^lo^Ya in an old bed, 
BurLgang/i. rather old beds, of tbo Ganges, It has two clearly- 

^narked channels, both known by tho namo of Burhgauga or Burhia. Tlioso 
me identical almost as far east as Gangpur, two and a half miles north of 
Kanipil, But at that point one channel, which is undoubtedly fcho rnoro inoclovu 
of the two, tnvns duo north and runs into tbo Gaages; while tho other or 
older branch Hows enatward, «al a diatanco of between half aucl two miles from 
the cliff, to join tho groat river near Azi^abad, six inilos oasb of Slunnsabad. 
91ie latter channel is very much tho shallower, and contains hardly anywlioro 
VAVge of water. Its depressriew ts so gentle, wul bos been so long 
lip, that in places it may bo passed iinnotioed, 

There are two Burhgangas in tlio oastora Diidb ; find this lower Burh- 

rtecciafoE of the confusod with its upper namosako, on 

Gaijpcd from ihe wdioso hanks stands tlio venerublo town of Hastindjmr.^ 
l)ca of tlial tivcr, nn i ^ . o , . 

ino lower Burliganga makes its first appearance in Aligarli, 

assuming in Eta a more defiinte course and more permaiiout flow'- Tlio qiios- 

tiou when it ceased to be the bed of tho Go-nges is one of comiJonxblo Ins tori- 

cal iiitorest. That tho Ganges once flowod under tlio old cliff ia indubiLiiblo, 

Even if no other proofs oxisto 1, the temples and herjuitagos with which that 

edift' is btiiddcd would show that tbo hallowed stream once rolled benGiiih it. 

Here, tlicii, was tho first bed of the Ganges- Its second was the old Burliin, 

its lliird the noxv, aud its fourth that in winch it at present flows. 

The historical notices quoted by Sir Henry Elliot'^ tend to sliow that, 

Sir Henry luioPh Akbaris long reign (1556-1603^ iho 

'''' directly below tho clift; The Kananjkhmd, 

for instance, mentions that King PrithiiAj, who ilonrisliod at 

the closo of the twelfth century, roti'oatod from Kaiiaiij to Soron along tho 

banks of tho Ganges, In tho Ulb of a Saint named Aziz-ud-din, after wJiom 

periiaps Azizabad is named, it is stated that tho emperor Shania-ud-din 

(12il-3(>) fought a naval battle on tho Ganges uudor tho walls of Khor, beside 

^SQclfccrut notice, Gaz., in,2ie-u, ^ Supplemental Glossary, mt. Brnh^anga^ 
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ShamsabRcl, Fuvislila and Ziya-ud-cUu Barni nolo tliafc the crazy bui talouLcd 
omperor Mulmmmad Tugblak (1325-51) roinovocl bis capital to Sargdwari, 
iiGar Piitiali, Kampil, and Ivhor, on tho banks of tbo Q-auges. Tlio next oxtracfc 
from Uie TahahU~i-Akbariy shows that Sargdwilri was on tho banks of tho 
Ganges, and that Kampil and Khov were near it. Sueceeding quotations fioin 
the aaino work prove that in tho same roign, that of Khiiju Klida (1414-21), 
Pauhlana and PatiAU wore on tho Ganges* Whilo again noting some of 
those facts, Abd-ubkadir of Biidami (u6. 1615/ makes no inoutiou of liio 
Gaiigos having ohungod its course; although Nidhpur and Aulai, then a 
jiai’l of Budann, are now on this aide of tho river, They have since tho reces¬ 
sion of the Gauges, as already noted, formed a portion of this district, but 
are now in Eta. 

Soron, Paclilana, Patiali, Siirgdwdri, Sliainsabad, Kampil, aiulKlior, aro 
all on the old cliff abovo the Biirhgangu : tho four first in Eta, and the rest in 
Pai’iikhabad. It may inJeoil bo said tliat Sir Honry Elliot s cxeovpts would 
apply equally well to the river if it ftowocl a short disbimoo from the cliff But 
Mr. 0. A, Elliott’s ctliiiologioal resoarcbos tend to much tliosaino result, vU,y 
that the Ganges quitted tho foot of the cliff for tho old Burliia above 350 
years ageu 

Tho Ganges, bo remarks, is a groat separator.^ In a day when 
every clan’s hand was against its neighbour, strategic 
Are comflimGd by reasons forbade the colonizing RAjputa to halve tlioir 

the reBOLirclais oI Mr* , -in 

0 A. Elliott strength by placing themselves astndo of a great river, 

which could not always bo crossed wdicn the call to arms 
(goha)^) wont round. Ilonco, if wo find a clan cut in two by the Ganges, wo 
may safely predicate that tho elm wiia there Loforo the rivor, and nob tho 
river before tlioclan. This is just what wo find in tbo lowlands between the 
old clilf and new river-bed. Bais, KiiUlui, and Eagbubansi lUjputs, of 
Biulaiin and SliahJaliAnpur tribes, hold also land on this side of the Gauges. 

Tho Ganges, thou, has rocedod from its old cliff and out further into- 

First Bicp o£ fcliG Budaiiu and Shfihjahaiipur. But whoa was its first step 

taken.? Tho tract between tho cliff and the old Burliia 

is occupied by, amongst others, Katiar KAjputs from the southern AifganJ 

in Eta. Their domain lies solely in the lowlands, and not, like those of their 

uoighbours, partly above tho cliff. When, therefore, fchoir pedigrees assorb that 

^ S(jo Gfiz, V„ 6i (Budftim noLiccy ^ Herein h a nif£croiice betweeu Indian 

inul Eiiropcnii rivorB. Tho liiLtei arc sitid nob to form good frunLicra, because tho Eaino race^ 
(Iwcll us imile on both bunks. lint the great Indmii I’ivcta, bioiid, a\voIlyii|,and laiutlforu^ 
third oX the ycar^ arc uuc obhuological bonudiULcs. 
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<!iC’y ce'init) to tliH paifc of llio comihy fiffeon gonoralions n^o, H is to lio 
iiifon'ctl Uiat aLout fiftoen goncratiowa or 350 yocu'A bacsk^ Min Giinf^os laid 
jn-t removed to ivhr.t is iimv tlio old Bnrhiu. Again, l>onoatli Shanisiibad lins 
llic village of Ahhaviuir Daiuodvir, bidoiigino to tho Jauiungo fiunily of 
!Sliaiu=:iO>.id Xuyalbs. Tho name oi DanioAaY Uiib oeouvs m thoiv 
tliirluHi ^conorations hiiclv, or alKuiblSaO. Jfc is liard to i'0»Lsf; the ooiudiiolou 
Uiat tliift Wvis fuxmirJj on Iho voua ^mou of the (liinoes, by Damodur 

A>lio iianiud it afUa* liinisulf imd tbo ^runt nii[>oror (Abbar) wlioso ollioial lio was. 

Idle i^ne-^Uoii wlien Uui Gan ges leit I lie old lor Uie now Ijiudiiu^ uud Lho 

^ w > Jimliia for its pro.’,ani eonrso, is nol. so rloar; bill Mr. 

bceoml anil nn- i i * i i - 

Lniott Uiuiks that llu'{ xomoval was very guuliial aial 

imducided. The culonies, intlading .sovur.ii of i\ibliiuis, are c.vtreincly mixed ; 

and their peJigreea avo fehort^ ranging fr*oin but four to oiglit generations ago. 

Ib may therctoro bo inlcrrod that tho final rooossion to the inodern boil occurred 

about J5U years ago ; and Air. lilliofct suggests tliufc (luring tlio preceding two 

ceiiUiues thci (ranges bad os<ilk(ed botwcou old aud iw lliuduiij xoiuloriug 

the bibrveuing- land unciilcmubli}. 


EiUcriiig Ike dMnct from JitUj thcEagor travoisos Shamsabad \YcM, au.I, 
Tliii fiisar. turning to the soutli-wo^t, joiii.s the Gaiigoj, under ibe 

old town ol Uhojpur It eurrios olf a lai’ge body of water 
during the valnSj l)ut rapidly falls luul runs dry wlion ihcy coaso, In many 
places its bed l. Hum ploughed for cnltivaliou' and tlio natural moisLiiro of 
the soil produces fine crops of whctit. Till wifehm Che last, few miles of di 
caiu«o tbnrivork banks aro low, aud so griuUiidly sloping as in places to lu) 
barely imtitTafdc when liio .stivam bus departed. In its cjoiu’Sg li is cro-.scul by 
luo Mu^.ono- bridgi-s; one Mamt five mile, wet of Fatobgarli, ou tho branch oi 
ihe gr.nid trnrik ro:ul cnimooting th^ place with Jlcwar; tho olhor a I, near ly 
Che same did-.mco to Iho umlh, on Umhnmch from IMchgarh to dnrsaluii.mnj. 
Iho laiidulias in this disLiict a ooerso of some oigldr mdes only. Jt 
(alici airc'cina ciitcis Etaua^ and passes through ilu* snntliorn vi]- 

Uawnporc. Tho Arind flows tJirough 
&L awa, and along the southern borJov of SakUpuv, uito Ecfuva 

ThockumoUf tho Gauges, as It skats or traverses tho distriot, sliifts 

uu/d.rci:f ^ t';o nvor ruus mirier lUc Inj-h upluuil elili’ ov 

tlumigli tl,c alkivml Wlands. Where high clirPiorms ihi 

j.ghl hmik, u ha, tlimm, a i-erinancnt limit ,vl,ich is not easily ovocleJ ; while 

rne-iic lino.' u,/',, llie'Iwmn'rrauYm a ’"’lieveil ()inf ia 

i.a>ucu tUuu 151 jwri (i55G.ire7;, tlo loruicraUovi.a^c ^V"lm 
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i(B lofL l)aiikj coDsisiing merely of sundj is sulijoclito povpoliuil clmnges from 
llio action of tho stroani. Tho cliff irf composci! of a hard mixture of loam sncl 
siindj of such consihtency that ^vliilo the action of the surface drainage gnaws 
it into many ravines^ tho mass of the cliff remains iin destroyed Tho ]’g si stance 
of tluH barrier, and tlio NYcaknoss of the opportito bank, causes the river again 
and again U) shift further from Iho former towards tlio latter, leaving l)eliind it 
a legacy of saiitl. It is tho furiiKition of alluvial mould ahovo (hoao sandy 
deposits wliicli crenlcs the iavth .anil htchoha lands. In tlio Ion Linds them- 
solves both banks arc of sand; and tlio clianiiel is here liable to great and fre- 
fjuciit changes, Tiiis roiDcark applies also to tho Jliimgangii^ wliicli, not being a 

stream, van os greatly in volumo, and is oven move erratic in its ^ 
'inovemeiits than tho Ganges, 

Tho sandy islands formed by tlio action of ilio current in the in id die of 
tliosc streams are ofton ennobed with much of tho good soil that is being hnr- 
lied down in solution. But at the same time tracts, on wliieli an alluvial mould 
1ms already so tiled, are frequently rosLurllizod by deposits of sand, Tlio condition 
of both isiels and banks is thevofore very jirecarious. The floods of u s=iing\D 
year may caiTy ofT a lingo ciintlo of cultivatocl land, or ruin its fortility; 
wliilo the process of restoration or alluvion is necessarily slow and uncertain, 

The Kfili nadi and tho I'>an aro conftnod by a liigli bank on oaoh sido. 
Within those limits oach has its tardi^ ivliich it floods in tho rains, and through 
which it almost yearly cuts somo fresh channel as a retreat for tho dry weatlier. 
Tho banks of this olmnnol aro conii)osod of white sand with a topl.iyer ofsofLmoulcl. 
Having no power of losisting tho action of u ate?', they imdergo ceaseless olumges ; 
wwd IvmVa, 

JlAniganga. Tho deposits left resemble those of both Uamganga and Ganges. 

Tlio district is travorsod, or aboiu to bo traversed, by branches of two 

great irrifjation cluuinels—tho Gungos and Lower Giingos 
Caiiala. n r> o 

Canals. A. general and historical dcscrifitioa of these 
works has been given elsewhereand we need hero mention only such special 
details ns affect Parukhabnd. 


Tho Uawnporo branch of tho Ganges Canal has been constructed for 


The Gauges 


many years, and crosses, in an east-south easterly direc- 
iion the wdiolo breadth of the Tirwa tabsll. It in fact 


cvovvns tho ridgo of tho Isan-Arind watershed; and has a length in this 
district of 3i^ miles, Its width lessens from a inaximmu of 60 feet at Us 


* Fur GangoH Canal &co Gnz,, Vol, II, p. lS-32 (iiitioauclion to Meerut Division) iind 
3^7* US ^Aligiiih distiicl). Fui Du^ver Guiigus Cunul ifiii/, 363-66. 
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onfry to a nimuniim of 40 afc its exit^ tlio average Jopth in times of good 
supply being about feei, Ita di^tvibntvwitta 

arc ill eastward order the Taviu; which quits it beforo 
entering the district; the iJirziipur, Sardya, U’irwaaiid Kaaswa^ Bahosi^ Biiklii 
nud Alum, All of these, except tUu K luswa, are tapped from its left bank. Tlio 
SJir/apiir yajlmha reinforces the Sardya, tlio SiU'aya tho Tirwa, and the Ba- 
hosi die Sukhi ; while tho Tirwa, at the poinl where joined by the Savaya, 
throws o(Fa short channel to join the Bihosi. The total longtii of all clisfcri- 
Lidarios is 91 milcSj tlioTirw.i (25 miles) baling tho longest. Tho Kaiiswa clistri- 
hiitary passes nn into Etawa, the Tiny a, SnUlu and Aim a into Cnwnpore. The 
canal is crossed by 12 bridges—that is, one to every 2 inile.s and 7 furlongs. 

The fulbwing statement shows the area whioli during 1877-78 this canal 
vvatcreri In each pargana : — 


rnrgaiiali. 

Acreage 

Autumn hni- 
vc&t. 

uf land irngaied for 

Spring; har* Belli har- 
VCBtft. 

Total taga- 
tion of year 
ill iicros. 

Number of 
V JI 1 a f? 0 3 
watoveU. 

Paviiikh M. 

7,t\67 

4,wo 3,775 

1 ia,t&7 

40 

Sakiai^a 

1,935 

1(309 1,017 

' 3,264 

22 

bakntpiir 


51,7U 1,226 

7,flul 

20 

'Juwa-Tbalin' . 

10,1.15 

9,090 ),46>l 


fyi) 

'i'otnl 

24,032 

17,943 7,49r 

4SI,5rfi 

JDO 


And iht) nature and area of the various crops irrigated by flow or lift 
m\y be thus shown i — 


Acr&npe imlcrcii 

Dcsciiplion of crops-— Desciiption of crops. --—-__ 


n/Ihi on niid orchard 
Sugar tni 10 
fU'/irac ... 

Bailey I” 

!<i“ ... Z 

/ Mniro 
' Jfjdr iniUtt 

n a II n r y- s c e a > 

Unto (cherin) ] 

OUlo ’ 

( CBiek-xica or gram 


1 Hejjip . 
Iriillpo ,,, 

r>uu03 ... - 

, I Tobacco 

Water nuts 

Crop.) wnisicd Ijtit once 

Biid iiisufllcwntly. 


r Cliiek-^ca or gram 153 HO -- 

(AciMr vi I ^^7 ••• Sl.lfiS 21,i 

‘ A fre»h Oibtiibutfivy, at prwout uuder alisumeut, will water paigaoa Olilubramau^sa. 
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As tbo iiccounts of tlio Oiuvnporo Irrigation Division are not kept hy 
district, it is impossible to show, for Farukliabad alone, tlie canal receipt and 
oi^pcndituYc. But the watci-rate fov ivvigallon is realized hy the Collector, and 
tills can be separately shown. It in 1877-78 amoiiuted to Rs. 88,765 for occu¬ 
piers, whilo for owners no rate was levied. Besides tlio water-rate, Rs. 31,588 
is yearly croditocl to the oanal on account of the enhaiiceiiiDiit which, OYving to 
canal irrigation, was found possible at tho revision of the land-assess incut. 

TliQ Bewar and Fatehgarh branches of the Lower Ganges Canuh both 
under const mat ion, will be opened respectuely in 
Lotaci Gftngog Caual. 1880-81 and 1881-82. The former branch will not 

itself pass through the district, bub will throw out distributaries towards 
Bewar l)rnTicIi diairibii- Ohhibranmu, to water tbo K61i nadi and Isaii 
watershed. The total length of these distributaries, 
major and minor, will be 42^ miles. Almost immediately after crossing tho 
Mainpari frontier tho Bewar hiwiwh. rdjhaka^^ will hifurcato into two major 
dislributarios, tlie Rigoh (6 miles) and tho Mighanli (11). Tho Binsia major 
rfijbiiha (G miles) will outov from Urainpnri farther south, at the south- 
\vestoru corner of tho watershed. Tlio roniniiiiiig major distributaries, tlio 
AtrauH (G miles) ancTKhubariapur (4^), will bo branches of those already named; 
iiuJ the length of minor rajbahas will be 10 miles, 

Ifintering from Etn, tho Eatthgarh branch will flow south-eastwards through 
tho Kaimganj talisil with a course of 21 miles. Tho 
latter part of tliat course will be almost parallel to tho 
Farulvliabad-Kiumganj road, near which tho canal will ultimately discharge into 
an allluoniortho Bagar. It is proposed to construct 40 miles of major and 20 
of uiinor distributaries, but their oxaet uUgiunent and names ava as yet imsottled. 

Canal irrigation is pojjularly debited with causing an increase in tho 

^ , spread of fever and ague; but there is no good reason to 

TCacet of canals on ‘ ” i 7 i 

lieaicu ftiKi srriiig- holiovo that any such increase has taken place in this district. 

The tract of country traversed by the Gaiiges Canal was 


Fi\teUaavh btaiioU. 


level. 


always a region of shallow lakes and ponds, always oxceptioimlly subjeot to floods 
in tlio rains. Nor is thoro aiiygrcator prevalence of favors in that part than in 
other portions of the district, when at certain seasons of the year fovar is almost 
nuivorsal. The spring level has, however, been affected very much. The water 
has now risen to wilbin oiglit or ton feot of tho surface where formerly it lay at a 
depth of twenty feet or more; and this rise prevents tho construction of wells 
■whore wells wore once connnou onongh. So far ns irrigation is coiiceruod, tho 
canal itself supplies a remedy for tho damage caused ; but in many instances 
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I'roilt iiicoiivouiuuco Iitis fiririou irofu tli0 lus") of wolls wliicli snppliccl diinking 
water. Jl.my El viKago ib now limitod to tlio single masonry well which Jnis 
tun i\oil jhr its supply. 

The sImHow lagoons or j7u'h of this di.strict lie for the most pari, in the midst 
of ‘he Visnr phvins, or ratlicr in those tracts of country whero 
lUar piaias occupy a largo portion of Iho area. They firo 
hence fimiid ino.stly in parganali Sliaiasahad Bast, and in tlio Chlnljramaii and 
Ti r \va tahsil.s. Tidgrani means “ the village of )>onds’ aud the pargsiuEvIi named 
aftoi that village, in Clihihrilman, contains no Ic.ss than oigiit hirgo jliils. iSneli 
hikes depend for their .supply of water on the rains, and in some fow ca.sos on 
canals also. None of ihoin, so far as is known, dnnk.s from any natimil spring; 
and all arc, in fact, simple aecumnlations of surface drainage wliioh can find no 
other outlet. During iho rains their overllowings arc oarriod off along .slnillow 
watcr-coursc.s, which hitor on in tho year could hardly he detected wore not 
their moist beds often marked with bright green crops of rico or wlieat. Tlio 
most important rice lands of the district, those in tho south of Tirwn, nil indeod 
lie along the course of the drainage lines which remove tho flood.s ftom llio 
ccutial plains of tho tah>il. 

The two great .systems as it were ofjlulsavo that of tho watershed botweeu 
Kali nadi and Isan, and that of tho plain south of l.snn, in whicli pargaiiah 
'firua-TImlia is situate. They consist of a series of lagoons which, oven a(, 
their lowest, include a largo exjianse of .swamp and water. Those jhil.s aro 
widely ntili/.ed for irrigation; iho water being carried along artifioial ciiannols, 
sometimes to great di.bt!mces, and applied to the field with tho aid of tho le/n’i 
01 swinging hiiskct.’ The fringe of land .siirroiinding tho jinl, tioodoil only 
wlifii the Wiiters aro at their highest, is sown with nco. Aiuf tins is .somotinie.s 
followed hy a crop rff haih-y, where the soil rcuudus moist enough to admit of 
being jplonglied lor that pin pose. 

Tlio most important jlitia aro thoso around Nigoh in pargaiiah Oldiibn'i- 
mau.- Of the Tiilguun lagoon*, (he Chagol at Amolar has an area of df) aoros; 
the BlioUuii, near Carol!, of GO; the Amwani at Piuigaon, of G8; tho Doha, in 
tho same vill.igo, of the Kami at Tera Ttabu, of '234; the Hakhol atTaiii- 
l.ijainau, of 33 ; the Cholam at Itohili, of 81 ; and tho Oadiir at Narinan, of 
2‘i8. r.irgaiiaU Tinva-TlnUia can l.oast the imporlant jhils of Lakh, Baliosi, 
Jliijidai,* Uiiiarda, Siikhi, Aghiis, Firozpur, and fciancla. 


■ fOino arc...mt of lift impalion by swin«iiig basket (clscsshorD beri or tJoi.rO -too Ortz . 
V., .-ll-.-J (liiulauiil, aiia\ t. sm-il ((loukiipHi), MJnc of these, the JIi|rlwiiili, 

\iiJlhe tr.iti'i'i-il b} tlio Jsii'oii on disirabulaiy of tlio Lower (laiig^cs Canal 
Uiliu-i ai),! Mnjhioi jUils are ti.tveiBCil uspcclivciy hy the Tinva ami Ualiosi (listribiiliiihia ot 

llLv UtUlQL'ij 
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OF tbo rivors and Iiikos in this district, none but the Ganges and Efim- 
Navi^atio ganga^ arc navigated at any season of the year. The body 

of water ill tho Kali nadi and the Isau would duriug the 
monsoon bo auflicient to carry tho boats winch are oniployed on tho Ganges; and 
tho minimum burthen of such vessels may bo reckoned at about twenty-five 
tons. But no monsoon traffic enlivens any part of these streams except tho 
lower twelve inilcs of tho Kali nadi^ into which during the rains boats passing 
down tlio Ganges are brought through the Khanta nala, in order to avoid the 
strong stream of the Ganges. Tho Kali iiacU has, however, no independent 
traffic of its own. Tho lakes are all too shallow to admit of any navigation. 
Tho main (Cawnporo) branch of tlio Ganges Canal is navigable ; but tho 
navigation confines itself, so far as this district is concornod, to the transport 
of a little fuel. Tho brandies of tho Lower Ganges Canal arc not, according 
to present proposals, IntonJod to bear any traffic. Even on the banks of tho 
Ganges, there is no town with any great community of boatmen. 

The district has hitherto enjoyed no coinmunicatiou by rail. The stations 
uouvest its border have been Aehalda and Phaphiind iu 
Btawa and Jhinjhak iu Cawnporo. But Shikohabad in 
Mainpuri, and tho two stations at Cawnporo, being comioctod with Eaviikh- 
abad by inofcallod roads^ Imvo uionopoliisod far tho larger portion of tlio traffic 
bound to or from tlio district. 


A cliange is, liowevor, at hand. Tlio Cawnporo and Faruhhabacl Light 
Eailway, now under coastruotion, will comioct tlie two cities whoso nanio it 
bears. Its steel rails follow as nearly as possible tho lino of tho metalled 
Grand Trunk and Qiirsaluiiganj roads, but for about 13 miles iu this district 
their course diverges from that Hue. Such divergences occur as a rulo whero tho 
road passes through vilhiges, approaches bridges at too steep a gradient, or 
turns at too crooked a curve. The total length of tlio railway in this district 
is d'2 miles and 7 furJoiigs. The six stations, at Mirfiii-sardi, Fatehpur, Gur- 
sahfiiganj, Kaimilganj, Eatoligarh, and Eurukliabad (terminus), arc already 
bc‘ing built.'-^ The railway is likely to bo opened about the middle or end of 
1880. 


^ The Ramgmipa navillation 1 % rs nioiitioiied in tlie Biulftiin and Uaroilly notice'll ohrefly 
('oiifliicd to a HiniiH rnousoon tiiiJIlc of baiiibuB and gi’aiii } seo Ga^., Vp lO-llp 
^ Tilt’ phitis of thiH railway wore not, when Mio notice on Ciiwnporo was written, 
BiilIlclGntly advanced Xoi tlic stations in that district to be moiUloiied. Those btulions aie as 
ioJlowa 


I ra^vnpore (tcrininub) 
y. KilH) iiiipur^ 
a. ^laiid liana. 

4. CliiUihupur. 


6, Slinlrdjpiir. 
0. Tara, 

7, imiiiuu’. 

8, Araul, 


4 
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Tijo cLief link wliicli at present coiincels Purnkluibail willi siuToiiiidiDg 
EnaiU. clistiicts ia tlio melallul Qnuiil Trunk Jloncl, ulioso vast 

TlioOrflnaTrunli loiigtli,^ exccllout constiucliou, and uniiilorruptoJ sliado 
of avcniipj fairly entitle it to Vic doomed tlio finest liiprliway in ihowoild. 
Along it n[> to (jiirsalunganj will run, as just uioutioncd, tlio Cawnporo and 
Furidvliabad Ligkt Uailway. Entering from Cawupore, the road travels ivest- 
north-weftwards into Mainpnri. I'csido it at Miruu-siirfii, JalAliilmd, Gnvsaljfii- 
Anil otl.tr metal- And Chliilnninaii, aro oucaniping-g-rouiuls wlicro troops 

may oitaiu water, fuel, aiul, with duo nolico, pliintiful for- 
ngp. From it at Giir.-ali.iioanj branches the inchdlcd Gursalisiigaiij road, wliieh 
will be.ar the lailway on to Fatehgavli, and has anon caiiiping-groniul at Kliiulu- 
gaiij. At Fatcbgarh caittoniueuts, wlicro lios another cncani])iiig-groiind, 
begins a contimiatioii of the sanio liigluvay. Tliis, the metalled " Faloligiirh 
Boctioa” of the RohilKhniid Trunk Road, crosses the Ganges at Qliallaghdl, 
and passes iioithwards through talisfl Aligarh into Slii'dijiibanpur. It has an 
ejicami»ing'gr(rtui(l for troops at Allaliganj. From the Grand Trunk Road at 
Btnv’ar in Mainpuri starU another motidlod btunqh, which passing uortli-onst- 
wards through this district, with an cncamping-graiuid at Jilnhanimadabati, cuds 
at Fatehgarli. Thooiily other metalled lino of length or importanoo is that 
wliieli, starting from tlio JifaM gate of T'arnklmbad, travels noi tli-westwards lo 
Kiiiinganj. The metalled roads arc the ariories from i\hieli a network of minio- 
roiis iiniiietallod veins spread across the duslrict. The latter may he divided into 
two classes'I) those connecting this with otlier districts, aiidfSi those jnircly 
local roads wbicli in the district itself connoet difforenfc towns with one imolher. 
The most imiiortant of the forinor cl.iss run (1) from Fainkhabad thiongh 
Unmctalica or iSaw idiganj to Aliganj in Eta, and (2 Irom l^’amkliabad 
CBitiLarea'V. through (Jldiiliriiman and Saurikh to Airwa in Etdwa'. To 
the latter class belongs the road which, starting horn Kainpil, trawds to Kiiim- 
ganj, and there throwing off a branch lo Sliainsabad, parses on to Nawiib(r.„ii 
Muhaniniadalad, Chliihrhman, Tiilgr.im, T.nva, and Thalia, 'ibis road runs 
the wliolo ieiigth of the district and is coiuiocted by very nuiiKnous feedcis on 
Vioth sides with outlying village.. Prom it at Tinva nm bnnic-hes to San.ikh 
on tlio ^vcst anti Ivaimnj on tlio east, 

The nnleagc within the district of the diftcront roads may bo .soon from 
the f^,l oiyng statement, .vUioli distrilmtcs all higliways into first cla.ss, or 

metalled, tl„rd eia.-.', noithor raised „or metalled, hut occasionally bridged ; 

> 'ilic Grand Tniuk lloiul evtemk fiom Calcutta to I'chlimviir. 
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and foLirUi class, more cross-conn try cait-tracks from villanjo to village, ueithcr 
metalled, raised, nor brMgcd. 

First class roads, 


Gruel fcuinlc road 
I]c\V[\i branch 
Gui9fth[1i|ranj 

Fariikhnbad and Ynkulganj 
„ ,, GhatinRlcU 

nohilkliaud trunk road (Fatehgarh *(cc.Uon) 
KAiiiigaiij ... 

Farukhabnd and Pattia 

Falolignrh and hal'darwazn (Faruklinbad) 

„ Kulti diirwiiza 
StaUon-ioada 


4ll 


• •• 


Total 


Alilunr/filoiCAiu 
42 


21 

20 

fi 

3 

19 

23 

n 

3 

3 

7 

149 


Sccojid class roads. 


F.u'ukluibdd to Chhibidmaii 

FatcliRarli to i'attia 

That Liu to Saiinkh . 

Ohhihiamau to Tirwa 

Tirwa to Makmiidngar ... 

Tlmtin to Kaiiauj 
JagaiioaLul to Mahdi ghat 
Chlnbrdman to Muhiiminadalmd . 

M uh amma d abad to Sui ajx)iir gha t «, 
Hathiupur to Aligatij (in JStii) .« 

Kiiimgnnx to Knnipii 
Kan ail j to Tcra M ullon >. 

(hilnbraninu to Chhappanun, »* 

Klnultigaiij to fiarliajipur Birliflr 
Kampil to Gauri Mulmdcopnr .. 

Faizbagh to Shaunahad 
Tiiwa to Bela in (Ettt>>n) 

Kanau] to Mayyiira or Jlcora ghitfc 
Gniij Tirwa to Karampatli 
BarW Mirfm io Kaniai] 

Sla Lion road ... 


i1 • 

Tii 

«t » 

!•« 

*< P 

*1 i 


9%4 


Total 


««• 


•It 


•«• 
♦ n 
*•• 




17 

7 

31 

Si 

12 

13 

3 

14 
30 
21 

6 

7 

22 

24 

10 

S 

H 

5 

4 
2 

lU 

270 


Third class roads. 

Of these, tlic road stalcment shows 42, the principal being those 
fiom Singii'unipur to Amrilpur (23 uiiIcb), Baraun to Pitbdn (20), 
Knnauj to TiUgram (20), FiinikliaLad to runiirdiniv (20), TUlgnim to 
Slinrifahad (17), Banulhiii lo Dluibglrntta (10), Dhubghatia ghfit to 
IIa^Ycrpul (15), Yakdtganj lo Tulgifim, (10), and ,Slmiii«abi\d to Sum 
Aghatiii Etn (lOj), Lota), 409. 
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J^oiirth class roads. 

20 Tlic prindpnl being tli.U from Slifimsaliiid to Allftligonj i>«J Amvilpur (ICJ miles); 
tolai, IJD 

The following h ii polymohical table showing tbo distnneo by Yoftd from 
yiwukhabfitl, Fateligarh^ aud ono another of the principal places in iho dis¬ 
trict ;— 



Ibe only Wfe of p™™(. .-..porta™ i. U„ j,.,, 

Bridges. "'‘J' i but that Hver will be bvklgod «lso by tlio 

railway. Xi.e anuoxed statemout, Imu-evcv sliows'^nt a 
sloooo 11.0 ..Uicl. ta rooio 
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A fow items of millLary valno, such as the broadlh and depth of the rivorfl, 
and the nature of thoir banks, have been added :— 
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\st Class 
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TiMltlKITABAD. 


Tim voaclgcif impoitancG wliiclutosa ri\;Gi‘J3 ci’ofls thorn b)" icrry* 

Tlio inrans of transpoib procurablo in the district,on an oniovgoncyj'sviih 
MihUry {mYz>- without tlic consent of tlio ownern, was in 1870 rcekou- 
rd at about 8,000 bullocks, 2,000 cavts, 200 horses, SO ctunols, 
30 ni«Je.<, and si\' elnphaiits. Tho at ii) 2 o snmo tiim computed 

tiuit alionfe 2,000 bullocks, 500 carN, 30 camels, and 20 mules woulil^ if 
rcrjiiimlj be willingly offered for inre.^ 

Farnkhabad has always enjoyed the reputation of being ono of the lioalthi- 
^ cst difthicts in tho Diiab. To Iho generally liigh level of 

its surface and dryness of its climato may bo ascribed 
the cornparativo iininiinity which it has hitherto onjoyod from opideinics of any 
Eort. Fever?, indeed, are just aa common in August and September as they 
were wlicn tho Futchtjarli^yiama w^as written 3i years ago. But in every dis¬ 
trict of these provinces those months are more or loss febrile. Tho following 
slatorncut shosvs the mean temperature for each month of five years, as voeovd- 
cd at an obserwitory cl«)SGd in Miiroh 1875^ ‘ 


iTanunry 
T\ brttA\ y 

Ajjnl 

A/ay 

June 

July 

Au^riHt 

/SofitcfDbcr 

Ocuber 

^oTtijiUtr 

December 


Alcan 


Month. 

1670. 

1871. 
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The cold weatlior begins latei- than that of more westora cUstiiots and 
may be said to last from the cud of October to that of Mai-oh. Though dry 
and wholesomo, the heat is not iatonse. At night indoocl, blnukota and oven 
fires arenecc^."iU 7 , while there is often a slight frost; but the glaring noonday 
eortamlj orn on the side of wavmth. In January, or a month oarlior or later 
f all the light nliiter rains {vuiMwath), and during the latter half of this bracing' 


1 ALit'J,‘trille-Collector’s lottoi No 229 ; dateJ May 8, 18745 
four t>b.t'r\atioiis Laken e:i(ib tlay, 4 a m, (0 a. m , 4 p, jq ^ 


■ The iocau is Ihrit oI 
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SGasou blows a raw nml dusty west wind, soinotijnes boarin^ cloiiJs which resulf; 
ill iiiiacluevQus liailstoriiia. Towards tlio closo of Match, \Yhcu the weathot 
gi‘ows markedly waviiierj this breeze grad mil ly he a tens, to become in Apiil a 
siinooni, Tlio siiinmev lias now set in, and a /iorco lieat browns the oaitb. lu 
May tliG monsoon is preluded by cooling showers known as tlio little rains 
{chhoia harsat). The monsoon itself begins in earnest towards the close of Juno 
or beghuiing of July ; and henoefonvard till kto in October, when the skies 
again clear, wo iuive a period of milder lieiifc, ubiindaut moisture, clouded sides, 
and luxuriant vogolation. Instead of tlio vast azure Jomo of winter and siinunor, 


^Yo bohobl a boavcii of ])icluresqno variety, nnd of gorgeous instead of dust- 
diniinod sunsets. The following table will show that the average rainfall, iu 
these and other months, amonnls to some i30’4 inches yearly:— 
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1877. 
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Tho climato of tho streamy trims-Giingotic lowlands is damper and moie 


feverish, resembling tliafc of Jlolijlkhand. Tho heat of summer is Joss parching* 
]y dry, And during tho rainy season tho country ia flooded far and wide, its 
villages rising like islets in a muddy sea, 


F A R T 11. 

PHODUCTS OF THE DlSTUIOT, AniMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL. 

A sciontifiG list of fauna for tho Agra division has been given in the intro¬ 
duction to the fourth volumo of tins scries. lb uas prop nr cd 
with special referenoo to this dktrict by the lato Mr, A. 
Anderson ; and leaves nothing to bo added hero save a few unscientific details. 
There are no broods of horned cattle peculiar to Farukliubad. The ordi¬ 
nary caitlo flic small ] nrul tho larger sorts, such ns tho 
Mowftli, Kosij and Bnrinuuii, are imj)ortcd chiolly for use 


Animal kingdom. 


DujncsLic cattle. 
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as clran/ijlit cattle. For ngricuUiiral purposes, ploughing, ivvigaUon, and sugar- 
cnisliing, home-bred cattle are cbiofly employed. Tho price ranges from ten 
to thirty rupees, aud an ordiuiiv}’^ plough-bullock solilom costs ororfiftcQii, For 
^^ell-ir^gatioLl stronger aniinalsj fetching liigbor prices, are rcquirotl. Almost 
tbo flame roiiiiirks apply to horses. There can hardly bo said to be any method 
of breeding. Tlioso who can afford to keep a mare do so, and 
dispose of the foals bred from hor. Tho price of such liorsoa 
ranges upwards from ten rupees, In addition to their grass tlioy rcooivo, 
during the montlis supplied by the autumn harvest, the piilso of moth and 
dui'ing those supplied by tho spring hai vest, cluek-poa (jo'nm) and 
paieheJ barley; and during both the straw or chaff of tUoao plants. Groats 
Sliecp and goats sheep avo hied by Garariyaa and taken to gra250 

ou tliG waste laudsv A sheep fetches according to its ago 
fioin twelve to twonty annas ; a sliO'goat in milk as miioli as foiii' i iipees, Both 
goats ami sheep aio imported from the country to tho south of tho Jnmna. 
Attempts have been made toimprovo (ho breed of cattle by the importatioJi of 
English bulla, but such experimouta liavo fiiiled. At the present time there 
are no schemes in band with a view to this ohjech 

Times are altered since, m 1803, tigers ^Yere shot along tbo Ganges below 
Wild aninifiifl Kananj.i TUg few icmaiuing patches of dhdk forest har¬ 
bour an occasional blnc-bull (nilgiii, FaHn.v jneius) ; the 
dsar pluiiLS are frequented by lierds of black-buck (hiran, A,dilope hezoariica) • 
and ilr. Anderson mentions the raviue-deer (chikui-a, Qazella Benneilii) aa 
t'onietimes sighted. But these are the only large game still shot in the district ; 
anil tbo principal attraction which it otfors to the sportsman are tho w'atorfowl 
frequenting its lagoons in wdnter. It is therefore hardly necessary to noto (hat 
no trade in tbo hides of ^Ylld animals, as opposed to domestic, exists. Of the 
few deaths which yearly result from the attacks of dangerous vermin, more than 
iial/ may bn'!«orilieJ to siiake-biio and tlio rcinaiader to wolves. But how small 
the mortality from these causes, may be sliowii by the average of the past (ivo 
ycjrs. That aveiage is 73*1 persona yearly,=* the figures being 72 in 1873 78 
m C3 iu 1875, 83 in 187C, and 71 in 1877. Women and childron suffer 
L\v more than men, for tlio discrimination of the wolf toachos liiju to avoid tlio 
bambu quarterstaff of the male villagoi'. Snakes, however, are no re.speotors of 
pn.on^ and m the wm'mer months are equally fatal to all sexes and a 

Eevvards were emee effeved for theiv destruction, and arc still offered foiMho 

Ti irlV i”'"' (MaiUxttft) U’rtf, quoted flrcoi Mr Irvine’s artrrV? 7 n 

fo. .uh me averu,c ( 107 - 0 ) of the juu.ly liquor, wh.oU h.s a awMunllcr total poem’ll: 
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destruction of wolves, at the rate of Rs. 2 for a fiill-^^rown fcinalo, Re. 1 for a 
full-grown male, and annas 12 and 8 rcspoctivcly for femalo and nmlc cubs. 
In birds there is no groat trade. AV-ilJfowl are netted and sold for eating by 
nieinhers of the Ralieliya caste ; and i^et small birds, such as Idls^ (ind a limited 
sale in tlie bird-market near tho Paklca TaWo at Faruklnibad. 

Tho local fish may bo divided into two nlassos—those which aro generally 
caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in rivers ; 
and thoso found in rivers only. To tho former class belong 
the singy mniigHy naren, and saunri or saimariya* Tho two former are said to bo 
ppccies of siliirus^ All four ai’o sown,” as tho expression is, by Kahars, 
who keep a few fish of theso classes in a small pond near tlioir house, and at 
tho beginning of tlie ]*ains transplant the spawn to tho tanks or lagoons wliioli 
they rent from tho landholdors, Tho other fish found in tanks aro the laohi or 
pavhin^ hhuv^ ratiya or rolumay wliicli are common ; tho hhadda^ hosnay dauihy 
cMly and muktOy which are moro rare, and three kinds of cels — the htmy gendy 
and naniuas. In tho Ganges and other rivers are found tho pavMsiy rohuy carp, 
digh(i7'y hacliua gaiigwdvy potra (a flat fislij, muvwara mullet, prawns, and 

tho ghitnghivm or pailiav ohatay popularly sujjpoaed to live on stones and mud. 
In very shallow water, and when, as often happens in tho vaina, small 
Motliods o£ catch- loft by subsiding floods in little pools^ the fish arc 

caught by hand,' The fishermou however muko use of throe 
appliances—tho khancha, tho dhoAvar, and the luhiyn jfti. The kliancha is a cone- 
shaped funuol, woven generally of arhav stalks. AVido and 0])on at the bottom ; 
it contains at the top an orifice only sufficiently largo to admit of the iiisortion of 
tho arm. AVhon tho Avater has shalloAved sufficiently this fmniol is placed in it 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom. The fish thus captured are extracted 
by tho hand through the opening at tho top. Tho dhmar is a bag-shaped net 
attached to two bambus, united so as to foimi two sides of a triangle. Taking 
hold of the bambus, tho fishorman pushes tho not along tho bottom to iho bank 
and thus intercepts the fish. Tho luhiya jal is an ordinary draught net, deriv¬ 
ing its namo from tho fact that it is Avoighted bolow Avitli iron (loha). Above it 
is floated Avith gourds (tomri). This is only used in rivers aa here there is a 
largo and deep body of water, Tlie fishormea aro chiefly kalmrs, who as a riilo 
add to tliG gontlo craft somo oilier pursuit. Tlio number of persons wlio live 
exclusively by fishing is small. 

^ It iiiusi liowcYcrbe conlohscd thnfc the scicntihc ulrnti/ic/ition of the of thejc |>roviiiccgj 
(lisguibod tlicy fUC by n iinilliluilu of local tiilines, is as yet an iinaccOTn]ihslieil hi cJio 

laLcet work on the Kreshwater Fislics of liulin, that by Uaptiini Ih'aviin, tlie /o/mdueh not {ij>pear 
ftt all; and the pnnasiy if ib aiipenr:? at ull, does not nrjicftr uiuler the nuiuc }»y wlueU It ib iauu- 
Ibu lu the Norlh-Wcsit. 
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Vi-h are xi^cd for food only, find aro calon by noarly nil cjiasscs find 
Tlio only ca-te5 ^vlio arc rorbiddcn by tlioir tenets to oufc fisb fivo tbo 
Kl/LUii-,tliQ Arwwuks and other Biiniyaa, tlio O.nu* Craliuiiiiifij and tho Sarao- 
(:]> i»r Jiuns. Tho Follinf? price of fish varies according' to fiho and qll:lliL 3 ^ 
LnriiO liver hMi, Mich as roliii, sell at or 2 annas per sor of abotit 211>. 

pnnd fidq suoli as hliurj soil at 9 pics or an uima the nor ; vvhilo tlio sing', 
iniingii^ atiJ ?anwariya, the moro dolicato of tho pond fihli, cost I;]- to 1^- 
aiiiias. Jhd fi^li arr^ not mod for food alono. During Iho rains the smallor 
variety's aio Ijoiight in aonio quantify as mamiro for nowly-plantocl trociH. 
Tho fi'-.h of the district Lavo boon divided into tliosio of tho river and tlioso of 
iho jjond. Ihit it is ivortli moiitioiiing that in many lagoons which are reach¬ 
ed by Iho wfdoKj of the Ganges canal, largo river fish, such as rohu, nuiy he 
can gilt in consider able mini hers. 

As with the fauna, so with the flora. Tho introduction to tho fourth 
volnine contains a hill scioiitific cnuinoration of botanical 
products not only for this district but for tho Noi'tli-Wust- 
cru I'roviiiccs at largo. And we need here make only a few practical ronmrhs 
un tlic cultivated crops and their cultiwation. Tho following .slatoaioiit shows 
Cullivatcd cropq. ftcroage under the various crops of both liarvosta during 
Ihc year of moasuromonts for the currout sottloincnfc of 

land-revenue:— 
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Harvest and crop. Scientific name 
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TJio Kikhhinm or Kaicloii-lands clorivo thoir name from tlio Kuclilii or 


market garclonin^ onste, who in turn aro said io dorivo theirs from fcho country 
of Kaohli. Sitnato as a rule in the manured kouo around the Jioincsteacl^ such 
lands are tilled for no particular harvest, but oro]->poJ twice and ovon thrica 
yearly. When not reserved for garden produce, they are generally soum with 
ail autumn crop of maize oi' indigo,' followed by a crop of barley or potatoes 
ill sprijig. The treble yearly crop rofiuires so liberal an application of mauuro 
tlual it can bo roidizcd only iii llio neighbourhood of largo towns, such as 
Parnklniliad, Kfiiniganj, Shiimsabad, Ohhibnimau, and Tirwa. The crops 
giowii are IsL, niaizo, Siidly, potatoes, and 3rdly, tobacco, cuouinhors or moluns, 
Potato enUivation flourished chiofly in the lauds IxitwoGii Panikhabad ainl 
Fa tell gar h. Tlio potatoes of tliis snn^^l tract are exported largely to ilio west, 
and snj^ply the disti icb itself with seed. Of the priueipnl kaclikiiina giowths— 
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1 lli'inK loiinpil caily, iliC'i‘ cm !»» plcfiicd off hi Mmo f-o incinvo Utr field /oi' ilia han't 

aflniU'Uilh hiiLioif;uh\<v 3 j Siii^aictina inoiillc^fl, 'iiTOKlttitf fc> Lliotm^rliod <>f l lllifn fidtJhfi <1, »i chni/i 
culMvuUiiu of lliofonnoi (11 ttmiinnm i v.iiJijy ints'Mirs Hit* iiiiii mil’ll ft-jitoioofii n^l( 1 l!llEl^lL fjillnwiijLr Lnullh it 
iiuH jiiildi’il uii ftiiinmuPiopit’ li'ii- iiiioi>(*uiiTt*(l Lilltln i«'\l Imt mic, hcinftjnoini^JnlojilioiLflJatlumlpl'iu'xlictl 

Hmiiimhi'm'vci' Lhiio 1 ‘im 1)0'I’Jio (‘mimiXfi ah' in Maiuli, iiinl tluj iiiiio n lo.iin'd In Un' rulloaiju' 

.ImiiDkiy No otliu ch»]) o iu lio nomi U1I Oio ii- \l luiiuimi, nml it iidloin rlint IhtMli ItJ ■aic'* hut; (v^o h it in 
tliito YDiiis Ih'iit'i' Oh* kni» rar.W, whit It m htliia iiifoijai Inti ii ulriio uf fiilhnv 'I’lit' fh nu oioji ]», -ouu .<oor'- 
^vh.irihiLni, ill ehtilc^orf^laiih Will ll illiorny >ucrif ih i siiihn^iiinl H ..iioct od-il iUl*‘i thoiisii iImuhdiu i Julio vaI 
1 jV mi 'iwkiinw niCvwh \ (Ui> wulvciiii Uic ICuiiUaua Uact ui UiU'UL K ilui}-,unI, a liai\>itl u 

laalJKOil yuHily, 
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fariikhadad. 


The fillfciiniii crops avc for the most pavt sown in July leapocl in 
November; the spring croi^s as a rule sown in l^oveniber and reaped in filaicli. 
But for further details on this subject the reader is referred to the Etfiwa notico.^ 
The method of agricidtuvo pursued in Farukhabad po-^aesses indeed no 
peculiar features apart from those of the Dmib in 
MoJg rtf busl^nniiiy. geiier-d. The greater portion of llio cultivated area 

notation 0 i crops. produces a siiiglo crop each yeai, the land being 

relieved by the alternation of autumn and spring crops. In the caso of such 
land the autumn crop will cuubist of joar or bAjra j the spring crop of wheat, 
barley, mixed wheat and barley, gram, or mixed gram and barley or barley 
and peas, The preparation of the ground and the production of tlio orops aro 
effected as follows. Ground that has long lain fallow, 
rJougbiugaudhftitowing. being brought under cultivation for the first time, 

is dug up witli the hissi^ a short^haudlod narrovv-bUded mattock. phdonra 
or ordinary mattock, and the hmldr^ a kind of pick, nro often used for the same 
purpose. After this (or without it, if the land has been previously tilled), and 
M’hon the first fall of rain has softened the hard* baked soil, the field is plongliod 
as often as the cultivator’s time will allow. The surface is then rendorod level, and 
the clods cruslied by i unningover it tlie^a^i?/a, a flat board drawn by two bullocks. 
On this primitivo harrow, to give it additional weight, stands the drivor him¬ 
self. 


PJougbiug and hni towliig. 


Tile land is now ready for sowing The seed is either scattored broadcast 

or dropped through a drill called ndli^ or 
MnSy wliioh is generally fastened to tho liandlo of the 
jilough.^ The former is the plan adopted for tho autumn crops of inillot, but wheat 
and barley aresowa with the drill. Tho drill is a bambn tube entorod by a wicker¬ 
work fiinuul; through it tho seed falls iirto the furrow made by (he plouglbshare, 
being afterwards covered by the earth tuined over as the next furrow is formed. 
After sowing, the next process is that of weeding^ whicli begins about a 
■\VcediD<^ furtuiglit later, and is continued at intervals wlienovor 

necessity arises. AVliere water can bo obtained either I'roui 
wells or tanks irrigation is applied, but only to tho spring crops. The milloLs 
are never watered. The vaiious luotles of irrigation are described clsowliore. 
Tho method of reaping presents no peculiar fbatuios. Threshing is 
Kea^jiiig, thrcaijing, clli'cted, ill Jewish fashion, by means of bullocks, of whom 

ftiid \viuno>MHii, „ , n n . 

as mau}^ as four or five aro tethered lu line and driven 
lound tho threshingJloor. This is called doen clialancC* To winnow tho 

liut 01 7ir ^ tlic a/turi, mbtonoU to the boot or solo. 
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grain, it is taken up in hand or basket and allowed to fall tlirougli the nir, the 
wind carrying off tlio chaff and tlio grain falling straight to iho oartli. To 
store the grain, pita aro dug nailer ground, and their walls carefully phistorcJ 
with mnd and cowdnng. The grain is thrown in, and tlio mouth of the pit 
covered up. Such excavations are known as hliatii, 

AgricaUuml impic- The following is a list of tho implements of agricuUuro 
to bo found in tlio possession of moat cuUivatora ; -- 
The plough or /la/, consisting of a kiirlia or main body, prico two annas j 
a parhari or solo, one anna; muthiya or Imncllo, three pies \ oldrabja^ or top of 
handle, three pies ; haru or pole, twelve annas or yoke, also available for 

irrigation, three annas ; sniia, or pair of outside pegs which fieciiro the necks of 
the bullocks in the yoke, six pies; gate or pair of iiiaide pegs for the same pur¬ 
pose, six ]nes ; phala^ or iron blade of tho share or sole, six annas ; nahia^ or 
leather thoug which binds the yoke to the pole, two aunafl ; and jota^ or hempm 
rope to drivo tho bullocks, one anna ; making the total cost of the plough 
Re, 1 - 12 - 6 . panehli or whip, consisting of the paina or stick, angi^ mntety 
or thong, and ami or goad, costs nine pies. Other imiilements are tho kasd or 
mattock, costing ono nij^eo ; hidar or pick, eight annas \ hanmja or sickle, six 
annas ] palelay mai^ or clod-crusher, twolvo annas i the ropes which di*aw it 
(ma/igi)y three annas ; hanSy sely or seed-drill, nine pies ; klivrpa or hoe for weed¬ 
ing, two annua 5 gardsi or chopper for fodder, with its handle (jetwra), eight 
annas ; and the otan^ or chopping block, one anna.^ 

The throshing implements consist of four fans (palla) worth ono anna; 
pachai or rake, ono anna; gnmlaxoav or rope io tie ihe bullocks togolbor, ono 
anna ; and musihay or niuiszlcs for tho cattle treading out tho coru, one anna a 
pair. For watching tho crops are required a maim or platform, worth eight 
annas, and a guphni or sling, worth six pies* Fur irrigation wo have the oi-’ 
leathern bucket, costing four nipoos ; tho kandrUy or iron ring round its mouth, 
twelve annas; tho karruy or arched iron liandlo abovo the ring, one anna ; tho 
lavty or rope, two rupees, or four when made of leather ; tho wooden peg at the 
end of tho ropo, six pios tho handhmy or rope fastening tho bucket to tho well 
rope, QUO anna \jogihay tho ropo fastoning tho well rope to tho yoke, one anna ; 
janghay the wooden beam for Uio wheel, four annas; and tlio girl or wheel, 
giraura or aNle, and axing or axle-box, four annas. Other appurtenances are 
t\vo panel or nets which hold chaff for fodder; and four pagliaiyas or tethering 
ropes, costing eleven annas, This makes the total cost of iniplomenfs Es. 13-9-g; 

• ^ For ilhtstialloiis of aomo of tlicse iniplcnicnta anti Lhc nomenolalui’G elsewhere adopted for 

tho Miiious paits of llic plough, sec GuzolLccr, III., 5ja-i0 (Muinpiid). 
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PATlUiaiiVBAB. 


aiv\ if wo CLvU S'!! for a paiv of bullocksj tlio capital invested in tlio 
appavatua of liUMkaiitlry ^viil amoiiiit to Rs, 47-9-9. 

If tUo cnltiviitor ^rows sugarcane, lie must caiso in70st some ca^utal in 
etcctliig a HugaMiiill. Witk its various appliances and tlie boilers, pans, and 
oilier vessels tiscd in preparing the sugar, this will cost about lis. 28. As, liov'- 
evor, nno null ^nll suffi-jo fur three holdings, each touant’s sharo in tlie expense 
is limited tu about lis. 9-5-0, 

A short desci'iption of tlio various parts of tlio throo most important 

instnuiiGilts of aoriciiUnrc—ilio plough, the well, and hlio 
Ploughs in: ^ 

sugar-mil I—may licro be given, (1) T/ic TJio 

shape, size, and component parts of this iinplcinont aro spociiilly udaptoebto tho 
nature of the sod hi wliicli it is uitended to employ it, Tlio most couinioii 
farms in this ^listrlet are three —the knpan^a^ tho na;ie7^a^ and tho abiri. Tlio 
Knpiiriya ploxigli consists of the following parts : (1) cbiraiya, (2) miitliiya, and 

(3J kurh, already explained j (4) bipa^ 



attached, Eiis [ilougli fakes its iiamo 


ri^aj a flat pioco of wood lying under 
tliopliahi^ and (5) tho phala or iron 
share^ which in this idougli is quito 
sepnnite, being kopt in itspliico l>y tlio 
kupariya below, and (6) tho agmasi 
above it. The agma.si or agag^i in a 
pGg of wood. So are (7) tliupdf, wliich 
secures (8) tlio liaiis or polo in ita place, 
and f9) the nctrem^ to which the thong 
(nalma) ‘fastening ycko to polo is 
from the ku|jai'iya, wlucdi docs not 


apjicar ia other Ji/ilft, It is of light nuiko, and Uhed only in light sandy soils. 
In tho N.iseiii tho parts miiiked 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, and tf avo tlio same as in tlio 



kiipari 3 \a iilough, T]jo distingnihliing 
fen lure in this plough is tho ?ma(No. 4), 
into which the plinla (No. 5) is inserted, 
Tlio Jiasi is ni the kiirli by means 
of tlio peg agiua.'^i (No, (3). Tho na.si, 
which gives this ploughits name, is of 
wood. It differs from tho kiipuriya of 
tho plough first shown in being liirgor 
niid heavier, and in having tho pliai-i or. 
iron edgo inserted into it as a fixture, 
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ftiul iiofc fi eoparato piooo, As the nasi wears out below tlio pliala is inserted 
furtlior La civ. 

TJic Akiu'i^ has parts 1^2,7, 8, and 9 iv^ before. Tho peculiar featnre of 

-—--^—--n-| this ploiio^U is ilia! its lodj (No 3) is 

one solid piece. Tliore is no separate 
^ nasi or kupaiip. Tlio pb.da (JIo. 5) is 
lob into tlio kuih^ and thoro is no 
a^niasi fis in the two other ploug^lis. It 

_ ia tlieroforo very solid and stronij. 

_ These two latter ploughs arc used in 

firm tenacious soils, 

^Juru last, Loing particularly strong, 

—— . .. .• ia the only one used in the stiiF rice 

lauds, aucl when so used tlic body is considevaby shortened. In sowing with 
tlio first two ploughs, tho seed drill is fastened to the side of tliemiithiya, 
and drops the seed on the loft side of tlio furrow. With tho third plough 
it is inserted into a holo in tho akuri, and tho seed piiasiug through the liolo 
falls into the middle of the fiinw. 

The watoriug appanilus consUts of the hnekot (pd ovpw?')jmndo of 
buffitlo-skin fastoned with loalhor thongs and iron clamps 
to llio iron ring round its inoutli (kandra). Two arched 
handles of iron {harra) and wood rcspoctively oross one another, and form 
tho Ruppoi’t to which tho Topo is attached. Tho rope (6art or mn) is made of 
hemp or leather, most commonly tbo former. Tho wheel (girt) contains an iron 
box (cimit;), through which the axlo {(jivaiinda or dhtra) is passed. The cuds of 
tho axle arc supported on a forked arm fixed in tho earthwork. This support is 
called hohar if fovinod from llie natural forked brnnoh of a tree, or if made of 
two pieces of jangh(U The woll-wmlk or bnllook run is named pairuja. 
Tlio beam across tlio mouth of the well, on winch tho man stands to empty the 
buekoL, is called patokor pat; and the small reservoir besklo the month,^whoro 
tho Liickct is cmpliodj7j?frt'7i<c(, 

Tho sugar-mill [holhi) is a huge dviim-sbapcd mortar, inwliicli an almost 
upright limbor beam or postlo {lit) is made to turn by an 
Siignr mill, arrange mont attaching it to a puir of revolving builooks. 

Tho principal Glciuont in this arraiigoineufc ia tlio horizontal beam to 

which tlio bullocks are attadied, nnd which, like tbo handle of a windlass, turns 
tho pestle in tho mill. On afurk {jihbhi) at llie outer &ido of this liandie sits 
* So called, iiciliapi!,lccautc it liai' iio dctiiclictl qi separate Loily (/I privative, and/ifr^). 


Sugar-mill, 
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tljc driver ilhamn). Tlio pestle is supported by a parallel beam (malham\ to 
wliich it is attnehed by a pieeo of timber called chlrav/a. In other parts of 
tlio North-irest llio pestle is called put i the horizontal hoam pdc 

and IcaUri! tlio parallel beam, khunta ; mid the timber which counocts the last 
with the pebtksd/iWca. The mortar itself is built mainly of wood; but the top is 
of eartlij with a timber frame-work or lining (ckaukhat). It is against the sides 
of this frame-work that the cano is crushed. ITrom a hole in the bottom of the 
mill the expressed juice is convoyed into an earthen ho\v\ by a spout (para- 
Uii^a). From this, again, it is ladled into tbo cauldron (kardhi) with a cup 
called As the syrup thicboiis witli boiling it is moved first hito a wido 

fcludluw earthen cooling pan called goth or/uWtW, and from that into small 
tiavtheYV Xu tUese it rGitiaiiis till cold. 

The importance of manure, its effect on tlio crops grown, and tlioroforo 
on the value of the lands for which it is available, can Imrdly 
Jraimrc, overrated. The uso of maiiuro is universal and la limited 


only by tho limit of the quantity obtainable. All the s^YOcpings of the houses, 
the droppiugs of cattle, and every sort of rubbish, aro carefully collooted for 
rojuoval to the fields ; nor does the uso of cowdung for fuel utterly destroy itg 
value a? ruaimie. For the ashes of the Bre are ahvays added to tho dunghill, and 
miicli that is potent for fertilizing purposes is thereby presorvedd Tiio possibility 
of obtaining manure has an universal and striking effect on the rents in a vilhigo, 
III ordinary villages the circle of fields^ round the site pays three or four times 
the late of unniniiuied hind, in other respects similar, and not half a mile distant, 
Found largo towns it is the abundant supply of manure that ouablcs the cub 
tivator to grow a triple crop,and raises the rate of rental to ten or fifteen tirnos 
that of ordinary land in the district, Tho quantity of maniiro required for 
cacli crop cannot bo specified. Tho cultivator gives all that ho has and all that 
lie can afford to buy. Tlio moro luauure applied, the bettor the crop. It will 
be seen elsewhere how largo an amount is used in tho case of potatoos. 

Irrigation, which sincQ the bogimiing of last settlomont has increased from 
'^[o^G of iriiga- ^ent of the cultivated area, is derived from 

wells, poiuls, lagoons, rivers, and canals. Of iho total irri¬ 
gated area (393,909 acres), the settlement report returns 277,736 as watered 
from llie hist souico, G8,52o from ponds, lagoons, or rivers, and 47,650 fiom 

-Wells. avo’ perfectly 

cliilinct in cliaractor from thoso of tho tanii and kacholia or 


1 It way Id inliU.l Hint roilmps a gooil deal of tho ammoniii sol fiec in bnrniiic all 
(l^ciKl'i U 11 ..U the oaiih 2 Ji’oi piiiaanaU iltuUa sue Guzuilcov anwlob M llw 

JlUtlCC', 


cnvarils 
ciuV ut 
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low iillnvial lands. Tlio distinction botweon tlio two lios in tlie dilTevencQ of 
depth in the water-lovol. Its g^reateu distance from the surface in the uplaijds 
involves ilio omploymout of cattle to assist tlio husbandman in his work of irri^ 
;)[atioii. In the lowlands no such aid is noccssaryj tljo appavntus of the ^Yell 
being worked by men onlj". 

So much for the diilorenco according to locality. Tho next most import- 

.. unt distinction arisfjs fioin tho manner in which the wells 

Alaqoiiry 

aro cons true tod. ]\Iasonry wells aro formed by a cylinder 

of brickwork ubich is carriod down until a water-13oaring stratum is reacliocK 

This stratum onco Lu[)pc(l, tho water n.so.s in Iho well and is practically iuox- 

linustiblo, Tho brickwork is made cither of fnlKburut or half-burnt bricks. 

*Wella nnsiiitportcil by masonry depend for thoiv durability and character on tho 

, , , soil they aro dug in. 'When tho soil is of tho kind known ns 

And cui then. . , , 

thu k or stiff earth {moti dharii or h\ri malLi)^ and is firm (roui 
tho surface to tho spring level, no additional support is requirod^ and tho wells 

last for many year.s. A tract in the coiitro of tho Kaiinganj tahsU, called 

after its Kuimi lundholilors Kurniiaiia, is specially aclaptod for this class of 
wells. Not only does its 3voaUh of such excavations at onco strike tho oye, but 
abundant crops of sugarcaiio tc.stify to thuir odlcioncy. Tho land bordoriug 
on tho liigh bank of the Ganges partakes of tho same oliaracteristicg. There 
remains Unit class of earthen wells in which aonio arbirioial support is given 
to prevent tho oollajise of tlio sat3dy layer {lllioa) intovvoning bcLwoen the firm 
f^trntuni above and that below. Tins support is given either by a cylinder 
{korld) made of blocks of wood shaped for the purpose and pegged together^ 
or of a tliick erdda, Iw is toil from tho stalks of orhar or cotton, and coilod 

around Iho inside of tlio well. In the riiinsj wlien the water rises above this 

frame-work and finds its way into tho sandy soil belliiid, tho support gives way 
and llio well colhii>ses. Tho masonry wells gonorally find oinploymont for at 
least two hiiokots and ofton four, Tho number of buckets working at other 
wells depends on tlio supply of water. Many wells run almost dry boforo tho 
dny is over. 

Tho wells of tho lowlands, called cholut^ are narrow holes dug in the sandy 
soil of tlioso tracts, and often supported by a coil (Mr) of stalks, as described 
above. They rarely last more than a yoar, and fresh wells must be dug whoa 
iho rains have ceased. The water is seldom more than eight or ten feet from 
tho suiTaco, and tlio supply of water is kept up by percolation. The coil, here 

^ TIiq flinKoiitlvc of Lhis word, chtdiiij^iy flnuplios a Uamc to many small streama In wliosa 
aiiminev-ilnod btiiis wateilioloH nrc (1««. In tlio nppQi’ [hvXh and UohUklmnd there ifl haidly A 
disL^ici ivliicli docs not pus‘>eD3 one or more brooka ao iiamccL 

6 , 
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iiMt-lo of (imaii^k \\ifhi(*s, i$ wound round llio sliafli for n. dQ]il]i of 
tliroo or four from llio pliico wlioro the water bogiii.s to tricldo. 

The 4pringd('vel iigv^'v l^eing vea^hed, the dojrfcli of water in llio well is seldom 
111010 than two or three feoU SSucIi \^L•lls cun be dug almost anywhere in iho 
luvvhauls. 13nt there ni'O UMiiy jdaces in which tho soil is too loose to dig thorn 
willuiut htopmg the ssides o( the pit at a ooiidderablc angle, ;iiul wry largo tracts 
*a'ohy natiiic ao moi^t as not to require tlieni at all, Those wells are woikod 
by one man A lung pulo or lever (dhoiLl), weighted at the handle end, is ha- 
hiieod uu a fulcrum Imilt uf earth or funiiod of the old trunk of a tree. To tlio 
otlui end an earthen pet i&attacljod hy a long rojic, which, wdieii that end of iho 
pole is dcpi*e’5^cJ, adiniti> of the pot reaching tlio water. Tho leverage gamed 
by this contrivance rndsts the man to iiiiso the water. In gardoius «gain, a 
iiniall winch wheel {char/Ji) ib not un coni in on. This too rc(iujTos 11 le hi bo nr of 
a single man only. But the proccf^fl is alow'pr, and is thoreforo adopted only 
when a IhniteJ supply of uater is rcqiiiicd, luid tho additional oost of working 
with bullocks would be throwm aivay’. 


From pondsj rivers and canals, winter is lifted in slung Imskots worked 

rniseJ doponds tho nninlior of liAs {r/axiYt) etiiploj'oilj jibotit 
six feet bcirjg Ute "roiitcat belnflit to wbioh tbo watci'cfin 1 k! tlirowa in ono lift. 
Two linMcoU, and even thi-ee, arc oftoii omployocl at tho «aino stano. Tho work i« 
TOi, lahoriou'J ; and as i lyonoral rule throe men aro omployed to a l)a&kot, 
so lliat ono man may rest nhilo bis two mates aro workiiin. 

Of tlieso three methods of irriy.itioi), tlio upland wall with its biilloeks, llio 
V«ri 0 -» tai,i,U- we'l with its lover and pot, and tho untoriiiff has- 

Kof'.rrS' a'i'l tho 

second the slowest. A siiiolo basket worked by tlu’co men 
Aullnaforon fheavom^ro a pah hljha, or fotir-sovouibs of an ne.o, a day. A 
smgie bnclmlsvmvked by ImHodts, where tho h la,.o enough to 

allow of the well being ^^Ol.kod iiniiitorrnptedly for the day, will inigate about 
mUlXha'i fT p well can soldotn water over ono-sixlh of a 

n. gatc ail acre, and a cultiiator can water about tivo acres only a year The 

l, II,01 supply, tlK-Jistaco „f th„ woU frOU, U.„ 
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(2) by baalcQt-lUt; 


fiolJ, and tlio naliiro of tlio soil irrigalecl, each and all tend to modify the arcii 
ot daily irrigatiuu. Tlio distance of the field from tbo ivatcr and tho nature of 
the soil op ora to also ^\horo tlio basket is cmploj'od^ ^vliilo tlio expend it iiio 
dopeiula chiefly on the lunubor of lifts required to raise iho Avator to the level of 
Ole field. 

If all tho labour oniployocl bo hired, well-irrigation employs two 

Coatof ivriiratioii; ii pair of Liullocks to woi‘k at the well it?olf, 

(1) ironi woiia work- and a boy to look after tho water channel a and turn 
liU by biulocksj 

the watci into tho diftoront beds, This would cost us a 
rule about soveii annas a day, and an aero of land can bo walcred in six clays. 
In tbo ease of soino crops, such as potatoes and tobacco, which demand frccjiionb 
frosJi n^atorings and constant moisLuro, an aero is irrigated in four days, 13nt 
six days being taken as tho average, the coat of well irrigation would thus 
amount to Rs. 2-10-0 per acre, 

"With tho watering basket, if only ono lift bo required, six mon will woric 
two baskets, while two will bo oinjiloyod on tbo watci’- 
courses and at tlio bods. I3y this motbocl, whieli is tho 
most economical, an aero can bo irrigatecl in one day. So that, taking ono 
and a half annna as a man’s daily wages, wo have a total cost of twelve annas per 
aero. A second lift will employ six men more, and raise tho sum to Ro, 1-5-0. 

Whore, liowovor^ Iho irngalion is from a canal, tho demand for Inliour is 

usual! V 80 great as to raise tho daily wages from ono and a 
(3) by canal; i . mt n. ■ . n 

halt to two annus, Iho cost ot irrigation won hi luider the 

circumstances riso to a rupee for ono lift, and Re. 1-12-0 for two lilks. It must 

be 1/arne in mind that ii is only tlio cost of iho labour ibat is hero girou, Tho 

irrigation duos payable for canal water arc no moro taken into cons id oration 

than tho expenses of construction, miuutenauce, and implements were in tho 

caso of well irrigation. 

With tlio iovor and leathern buekol only ono man and a boy aro necessary, 
mill (-1) by lover- ^ho irrigation is very much slower, an aoro requiring- 
about twelve clays^ labour to water it. Thus tho cost at two 
and a half annas daily would luiiotint to Ro, 1-14 «0 an aero. The expense of 
watering iin aero varies there lb re, accor ding to thonaturoof the moans employed, 
fioin a minimuin of Iwoivo aiiinis to a maximum of Es. 2-10-0 an aero i irriga¬ 
tion by wells being Llio most expousivo, luid the cheapest irrigation by basket. 

From the expenses of iiTigation sve turn to those of cultivation gcncTnlly. 
Tho following estimate by Mr, Evans shows iho cost per aoro of ji^^Uicing the 
piiucijial Cl ops :— 


well. 



Cost of pi'oJiictitm of one acre of the most common crops in Famkhalad district. 
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Tlio oslimato nialcos, it will bo observed, no montion of rent. But tlio 
consideration of this factor in coat was, by reason of ita very varying amount 
and incidence, incouvanient. As alioaJy inontioned, manured lands in the 
vicinity of towns sometimos boar throo crops yearly; and Llio incidoaoo of tbo 
annual rent, being sliareJ by all tliiee, is of coin so far lighter than if cacli 
wore tlie single crop of its field and year. Tbo aamo coiibiileration affects tlio 
co^b of manming. Land bearing a trobio crop is inannred but once in tbo 
year, and tbo o^[)enso ninst bo debited not only to tlio crop first sown after 
tbo process, bub also to its succossora. 

To give some idea of tbo system of eultivation on these thrice-cropped 
lands, and at the same time to bettor explain the items of 

C\i\Uvation , 

tiuico'croppeci tlie foregoing table, some account may bo given of tlio 

manner in wbicb tlii’eo principal crops, maiy.e, potatoes, 

and tobacco, are reared. They aro sown in tbo order hove mentioned, on 

tbo sumo market-garden land; and the two foinnor are never the sole crops 

of tlmir year, IL sbonld bo inenLioued that wbilo tbe wboln field is devoted 

to tho first crop of the year, and almost tho whole to the second, the 

portion reserved for tbo LlurJ rarely muGh exceeds a half of the area. The 

joinaining half is allowed a fiUIow to recoup itself. 

Indian-coru or maize is an autumn crop, grown only on mnniirod gauhitn 

, laud, w'horo a second and oven third crop is expected, As 

tho field 13 first ploughed for its reception early in Juno, 

befoio the downfall of tho rains, a preliminary watoiiiig {parcha) to soften 

tlio groiifid is generally needed. The third and last plongbiiig, at the end of 

Juno, is immediately aucccoded by tbo sowings. Tbo seed is dropped from tbo 

hand into every alternate furrow, the intermediate furrow being loft empty; 

and the amount used is about 5| sers to tlio aero, tlio ordinary calculation 

boing a sor to each local htglia. As by this time tlio rains have moat often 

begun, little irrigation is required. But should tLo usual downpour bo 

delayed, one watering will certainly bo noodfuk When llio crop has attained 

a height of about 8 inches, tho woods which liavo sprung up amongst it must 

bo uprooted ; and a socond weeding is required some 10 or 12 days lalor. 

Ten men can weed an aero in a day. Tho crop is ripe by Scjitcmbor and the 

beads or cobs of grain are out as required for sale. Rarely is tbo whole fiold 

reaped at once, ns in the case of other crops. Tho stalks also are allowed to 

stand, being cut down when wanted as fodder. 

But such fodder (kavh) is very inferior, and, though eaten by tho cattle of 

tlio grower, obUiins no sale. The cobs arc either sold entire, or stored on bho 
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tkc'^hin^-floor find trodclon out by onttio; or, Avliicli is more usual, beatGii 
out hy iiion ^vitli clubs. To break off and beat out tbo beads of mi aero of 
ground ^\ill employ about U men for a clay. 

The amount of prod 1100 varies considerably, but 20 maiinds an aero may 
Iso taken as an nverago yiold. At tbc rate of Re. 1-8 a manud this gives 
Its, ;i0 as tlio value of tlio grain. Cut tlio rate of course varies very miieli, 
being gefierally two or three sevs below that of wheat. Maize is in-eparod for 
food in Mivoral ways. The cobs (hkntla) may bo parobed and oaton wiili salt 
and i»cpper, or the grain hmllrn) may bo giound into flour {tUa)j and that flour 
baked into bannocks fclinpud). For cafcLlo it is often only half ground, and in 
tills .stage irt kiioun as dalii/a. 

As the first of two yearly crops, niuizo is followed by opium or barley; 
liiit when a third crop is expected, by potatoes. When the last cob has been 
cut, and the last stalk removed to be catou by tbo cattle, the roots aro dug ui> 
and the field is manured for potatoes. Brought in carts or 
oil bullocks, and thrown down in small heaps about oiglib 
or ton yards apart, tlio maiuirQ is at length .spread over the snrfaco. Tlio 
qiMiitity depends very much on the purchasing ability of Hio cultivator. Bat 
ail average weight of about 30 tons an tie re, and an averago cost of about 

lls. 50, is a fair estimate. Tliis manure consists 
of the sweepings of iho town or village, but is 
often supplemented by other refuse, .such as 
indigo seed. 

iranuring eomplotcd, the field is pionghod: 
til ICO or four times : a laborious process which 
occupies some two days uiul a half j>or aero, Tho* 
sill face of the field is next levelled with tho pntola 
or clod-crusher ; and this done, is divided into a 
number of heds called pa/ta/ or ha/'L They iii'o 
about 12 or 15 feet long by 0 or 10 wide, and 
aio marked hy aridgo or wing" (dhu) on oacb 
Bide, Within those outer ridges other transverse 
lidgos (f//wa) are fornied across the width of tlio 
bed, leaving alternately at oiio one! or tho other 
an opening to allow tlie water to pass along 
caeli ridgo in irrigation. Tho accomjianying 
diagram will ho cleaicr than any deserip,- 
tiou. 
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Tlio oponing in ono corneu or other of llio ontcr rhlgo sorvoa lo 
ftcljiiit Lho water, which passes in and out alotig cficli cross-riiJgo until tlio bed 
is fall. The potatoes used for seed live planted along the lops of the ridges, tho 
object of Llioso ridges being to allow tho water to roach tho root of tho plant 
without rising above it, The quantity of .seed varies from 5 to 7 maimds an 
acre, and its price ranges from Rs. 5 to 7 a maund. Tho seed potatoes iiro 
sown whole, and not out up as in England. Tho sowing, a longtliy ])rocess^ i.s 
of course done by hand. About 23 men aro required to sow an acre in ono 
day. Botwoeu tlio sowings and the ripening of tho crop bub two operations 
are ncoded, irrigation and dressing the ridges. Potatoes need a largo amount 
of water, and are grown at a time whan there is nsiially but little rain. Ileneo 
tlioy receive from aovon to cloven irrigations, niiio being the most coimnon 
number. To irrigate an aero will occupy some four days only. The shortness 
of the process is duo to tho fact that tlie ground is never sulTcred to dry, and 
that its flninglils aro llioroforo shorter Tito ridges in which the potatoes have 
boon sown gradually subside (luring tho cour.so of irrigation, and tho roots, 
growing larger, become exposed, It is then noocssiiry to heap fresh earth on 
'thorn, and this is done Ihroe time.s. The labour increases as the plants, 
growing liiglier, rofpiiro more oarbh to ho thrown up. At tho first dressing 
fiftocn men will suflieo to complete tho process for an aero field in one (lay, 
Blit tho second dressing calls for twenty, and tho third twenty-five inoii, These 
operations conlinuo till the middle of January/ when in sorno years the pota¬ 
toes aio ready to bo dug up ; but in oLIkm’s tho ripening is delnyed till 
tlio end of tho following month, It requires about 20 persons to dig an acre of 
potatoes, women and boys being generally oinployed for the purpose, 

Tho amount of the prodneo depends almost ontiroly on tiio quantity and 
strength of the niaiuiro employed. In clghtoon exporimenfs by Mr, Evans 
the prodneo |Jor acre varied between U5 and 217 mniinds, tho average being 
160. Tlio valuo, loo, dilfers some what from year to yoar. Tlio pvico sunk, for 
instanco, fioin Ho, 1-3-6 m 1S6D to Ro. O-9'O in 1873, It will bo seen, then, 
tliat it is very chfllienlt to calcuhito the profits of a potato crop. If tho wholo 
cost of tho manure, tlio most important item in lho oxpoiKhture, bo debited to 
tho potalocs, and their market-price happens to be low, tho not bahuico will bo 
very little if anything. But Lho Loliacoo that follows and the niai^e crop tlaat 
precodetl, being grown on the same land without requiring oilier inamire, bring 
in largo profits. 

I At lho last M‘Uloiiicni of kuul-io\cmio Mr, CJolIoclot Pobinsoii sccun to have cliaoovcicd a 
Kurini wJio lorcctl his iiotatocs to hawc^fc in Uotoljci*. 
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Tob/icoo is )iot always sown on thrice-ci’oppecl lanH. Whoro potatoos avo 
nofc grown it is often tha single crop of the year, in which 
^ ^ * case it is called sown \w July-August (bawan), and 

rcapo'l in Janu:wy-Fel>Tuary (ilugli). But the tobacco with wbicli wo aro now 
dealing (s sown just about the tiiiio wlioii tiio Main tobacco is cut. rollowiiig 
the potato crop, find ripening in the month of JotU (Miiy-Juno'^, this latter crop 
is called Jelhi or diaHa. Its seed is sown in nursery beds about two months 
before tlio land will bo leaJy to receive the transplantocl seedlings ; and for such 
beds the corner of the ])otato Hold oflen used. The quantity of seed is small, 
being hardly three quarters of a sor to the acre; and its cost is about 12 annas, 
After the potatoes have been dug up the field is ploughed twice or tlirico, and 
after being levelled and Jimrkod out into bods, receives the young seedliriga, 
winch aro set about a span apart. If the ground is vory dry it rocoives a 
slight watering before the young shoots aro transplanted, and a socoud sliglit 
watering follows. But the first watering is by no moans always nocossary. 
Growing as it does through tho hottest part of the year, the crop domauds much 
iriigatioii, und is watered iiino or ten tunes. i‘"or this purpose a brackish ^voll 
is esteemed the best, as its water gives the tobacco a sharp flavour which is 
rather priced. With the same object it is usual to poiiv round the roots of the 
plant, and s])nnklc over its Iojvcs, a littlo saline earth (noni matti)* ISimulta- 
iioou'=i]y tho field must be w^eodod, and tliis is done some four or five timOxS, 
About iwo mciuthxS after the tvauspIaiUatioii, when tho young plants havo 
grown about a foot high, they are pruJied (kanhait/a torpid). All tho lower 
leaves are broken oft’, and but seven or oiglit left at tho top. Tho crop fin .ally 
ripens in the bvttcv half of May, when tho leaves avo out, dried, and twiotod 
into rope?5. The produce seldom oxiceods 30 rnaunJs an aero, and 20 maunds 
jiiay bo tnken as a fair average yield. 

Though the ciuliov crop callctl Main ia not sown on fchricc-oropped land, 
And M'ihi before quitting tlio subject of tobacco no to its 

roscmblances to or differences from tho later Jothi, In 


or rather variety, tliero is no difterence ; and the seed yielded by tho 
llrihi can ho sown for the Jothi crop. Tho method of cultivation is tho aamo for 
both. But Mtdii seed is sown early in June, the seedlings being transplanicil 
tovards ilio end of July, ^^hilo tho cuttinos take place in the hitter end of 
January. It is owing to this difference of season that less irrigation is required 
for the crop. Five or six waterings, supplemoiitcd as they aro by Iho rains, 
^^ill buffico. Again, as MMii U the sole or piincipal crop of Iho year, and not 
> iliis Avork 1-5 prolaljly n corMipliou of Muyhii the crop Ucing Kn]K’d in Alfluh, 
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movoly ono of three crops, tho field in >y1iicIi it grows is extensively manured 
before the sowings, Mtihi is said lobe sweeter than Jeilii tobacco, aud this 
result is ascribed to tho comp.imtivo coolness of tho season in which it ripens, 
lie this as it may, wdiile both varieties are used for smolcing, Mdlii alone is 
used for cheiviug or eating, Tho outturn of Miilii is much tho same aa that of 
Jelhi. Uiit tho value is less, bearing to that of tho hitter crop a proportion of but 
3^ or i to 5, 

A tract of ancient civilization, Farukhabad lias alYordcd ui inoilom times 
Tncruaso of culU- room for tho extension of tillage than more backward 
regions, such as North Rohitkhand and Gorakhpur. Eiifc 
with tho iucroiiso of inhabitants and irrigation tho margin of cultivation lias 
of course dosconded. During tlio currency of tho last aottloment, the culti¬ 
vated rose from 49 to Cl per cent, of tho total aroa. Tlio iucroaso in tho oul- 
tivation of individual crops it is dillicult, if not impossible, to gauge. Where 
difforonfc growths are so largely mixed in Iho game field, jonr with ar/ior, and 
barley or wheat with gram, it is impracticablo to state exactly the area 
occiipiccl in any given year by any given crop. Comparing some statistics 
of 1864 with those given for 1815 by tho FaiehgarhiAma^ Mr. Evana* notes 
show a alight inomise iu tho cultivation of tho staple grtnua, wheat, jour, 
and barley. But hud tho comparison lain hotwcoii tlio Faiehgarhndma and 
Mr, Buck’s recent replies to tho Famiuo Gominission (1878), the result might 
perhaps have been tho exhibition of a decrease.^ 

From the progress of cultivation wo pass an usual to yomo mention of 
FiiniincBaiK] bciu'- droughts which have retarded that progress. Tho 

history of faminca which swept ovor theso provinces before 
that of 1803-04 is too scanty to allow of any conjc^ctiiro as to their comparative 
soveiity within tho limits of individual district, For 
aomo pari of tho calamities which hofoll Farukhabad iu 
tbo year just mentioiioJ Mr, Girdlostono thinks tho severity of the Jamhassoss* 
ment was accounlahlo. But the habit which ascribes to tho uukinduess of 
Iloavcn evils caused by the inistakoa of mou is iu India too often reverseJ. 
The famine was from its outset a natural and not an artificial disaster. Early 
in 1800, tho outturn of the spring harvest was greatly reduced by hiiilsLurins, 
But when tho rains failed to appear in llieir duo .season, distress Logan ni 
oaruost. Scanty showers wore iiiauOiciont to save tho autumn crop ; and 


l803-i. 


^ TUd FaUhgnrhniima scenw to I'ciuCBCnt (l»cae llinw crous ns covevin;? fiS 50 poi cent of 
tliG cuUivaliitl ai'LM j Mr. I'Aaii’e fiyurua of 1864 incic;Ho Ihe pcrcoiilaae to fi2'0 j liiiL ^^r. Uuck'ti 
lotiinifl of 1878 show 51 7 pur conL only. WIilmo uiiy two crop^ tim lumped to^jcthui ua mixeil, 
iuviii the loUu'iied area hin liuou a^bignod to each. 
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cfiTly in Soptembcr, ihc Govonioi-Gonerars Agent reported tliat thrmiglioiii 
iUe dibtviet that crop Avaa injured or destroyed. The Board of Coinniisaioiiors 
ordered the ailvanco of conpidnial»le loans for food, but to wliat exact amount 
not slatnl. At the end of Suptembor, the Govornor-Gcnoral proclaimed a 
bonnty on all grain iinportcd at Fatoligarli vvitfiin four montlH. Tlio amount 
olTurod Its. ol on every 100 inaumU of wlieat or barley, and Bs. 27 on till 
citliiT biieb of grain j and tlio imports 'v^oro to bo passed free of all duty. At 
tlio fianio iinio f<d^G hopes were oxcitcd bv a piartial fall of rain. Under the 
combined inlliicneo of ihe^o two ennsos \^he:il, which had falion from 31 to 20 
sers I lie rupee, rebounded abruptly to 32, ]3ut as a fresh and nipjhiig drought 
gradually destveyed tho autumn crops, detutU and huug<u‘ resumed their 
snay. At tho end of Urn old year tho Agent suggested remissions of revenue 
to tho amount of Us. 1,71,135. Tho new, 1804, opened gloomily, Tho skies 
refused their usual gift of winter rain, and the spring crop was everywbero 
reported ns stunted. In the parganalis since! translbrroJ to Jlainpuii mis¬ 
chief was ngiiin wrought by hailstorms. Balances of rovenuo incroasod witli 
niarniiiig accuinulation j and tho Agent wrote tluit dofaulting i>roprictors worn 
hying acros'i tho border into Oudln Tho spring liarvost sconis to liavc coin- 
plotely hiilcd ; and in May a romissiou of ahout one-third of tho whole hind 
revenue ivas rccornmoudud. At tho end of July tho gross buhincos amounted to 
Iis, 3,2(i,301. But by tiiis time tho long-dosirod rain had fallen and tho 
di.^vict staggered towards recovory, As remarked by Mr, Qirdlostono, the daMi 
of cold water bad recalled tbo lain ting person to his senses but could not at 
oneo give him hack bis strength, Tho total loss to Govorumout iu vcmissious 
between Novcjuber, 180J and October, 1801, was 1,57,090 Fiirukhabad nipeosd 
Oilier loi^ses—of life from starvation, of crops from tho dronglifc itsolf, and of 
pTivuto property from tho incroaso of criino—aro recorded by no extant 
ebtimatc. 

From the seaicity of 1313-14, wliicli affected tho neighbouring Oiiwnporo, 
ibis district serins to have escaped unscathed, la 1819 both spring and autumn 
hiirvcbls iNcio indifferent, but neither ivas hy any moans a tobil hiiluro. And 
for the noxt senous ilistress we must pass on to tho year 1825-20. 

In January, 1825^ Mr. Collector Newnham roported that tho failure of 
during tho past aiitiinin had been greater than ovon 
in 18<J3, In the noighboiwhood of head quarto rs only one 
shower had been voiiclisafed, and in Tulgrnm tho rain bad been very partiiiL 
All antinnu cnqjs except cotton had pciishcd ; but landlords !\ad esc vied 
' Tin. incluacs Kb, £(,ass leuiUtcd uficr tUc iiccoimt 5 > ol October, ItO-i, hail bcou limit up 
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(licmselves bravoly to pay thoir rcvoniK'. By Marcli the sitnalion hail g own 
very so r ions ] for it see mod that tho failure of tho antumii would bo followed by 
tliiU of tlio spring liar vest, and tlio failure of two harvests in succession always 
means fiuuiuo. Tlie Cnlleetor writes Unit no liopo of tho winter rains, on 
wliicli tlio people staked their last oxpoctatioii of a spring crop, rciuaiiicd. in 
Slianisahud, wlioro the showera of tho preceding aiitanm luid been loss niggard, 
unwatered crops, such as arhar, flourished fairly. But furtlior to cast and 
south, in parts ofBlujjpur, and tho whole of Clihibramau, Saunkli, and Tul- 
grani, *nlio scone calls for connnisorufcion.*’ Lagoons covered a year beforo^with 
water and waitorfowl were now dry. Tho whole Kali Nadi and Isau watershed 
^^pvcscnlud tho sauio pictiiio’’i and pargunuh Kmianj, thou in Cawnporo, was 
said to be equally partjliciL The scene of gonenil distress and poverty which 
I observed is beyond my ability to describe. Tho villagers constantly declared 
tliat they wore without food and in despair. The jjandiidars urgently solieitecl 
mo to look at their lands, and some, rpiito forgetful of the usual rospoct, acLu-* 
ally seized iny horse's reino and attainpLofl to force mo to contoinplato Ihoir 
slorilo fields, Ilei’o and there I could not fail to observe the smoko of tlio 
charcoal pit, and nb other spots the sawyers at work on tho mango-lroes, 
which had been sold and lolled as ono rosourci! of rt?alizing funds to discharge 
the Government demiiiulf ’ Tho Sakniwa tiihsil, whoso liglit, sandy .soil prooliidod 
the digging of wells, is roportud as RuflVriiig in ore than any other part of the 
Siib])iira subdivision; and in Tirwa, winch like Sirlipura was tliciia portion of 
Elfiwa, a rovcuiio balance of Bs. 0,000 was approheuded. But tlironglioul tho 
cl is trie L nnflim’oin/y labour had been ox or tod to di" wells whore v/olls wore 
possible ; and soinohow prices worn not so high as niiglit have been expected 
from Iho general scarcity. It is hideurl impossible to avoid ilio rofloctiou that 
the ciarkiuiss of IJie prospect was in some inoasuro deopoiicd by panic. Mr. 
Nowiihain predicted that tlio spring oultuni would bo loss than two-fifths of 
the average. But whatever tho sueccfla of his prophesy, w'C know that wi tli 
tlio fall of rain in July dibtrcss disappeai ed. Dining 1825-26 and the follow¬ 
ing year tho suspensions of revenue amounted to Rs, 11,336 only. 

One rc.siilt of the reports on (his and later famines cannot, however, fail 
lo arrest attention. It is (-hat tho northcrix half of lliid district—iho Kainiganj, 
Aligarh, and parts of tho Iloadq^uartors talisils—was far Jess subject to drought 
and fainino than tho soutliorii. Tho latlcr opproximalcs to the adjoining 
districts of Oawmporo and Ktawa, whicli have always been oxceptlonally son- 
si live to tlio attacks of droiiglit. But I he famine of 1833-31, from which 
Uawuporc suflereil, did not extend into Farukhabad, 
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Tho next famine, tl,nt of 1?37.38, ushered in ly a summer of extra- 
oRlitiary lieiili. A copious fall of rain in July and Augnatj 
Ibllcnvcd hy a disaj►pointing reaction of drought. 
The cotton and indigo crops wero specially afleoted, and seed could be obtained 
only at an in create of 100 per cent, beyond llie prices of tlio preceding year. 
Ifc Ava» soon evident llu\t tlio autumn crop would fail i and to mitiguto rcUol 
paupers wci'o *’‘inpl(»jcd on the Giand Trunk iloucl. Tii October deaths from 
.■*tarnation ncru rejau’led. In JanitaiVj 1838, the Go\eriior*'&oiKTal, Lord 
AiK.dvland, tOiJ< over charge of lliesc provinces from tho Lieuloiiant-Govoruor, 
Sir 0. Uetcallc, C,S.* ‘‘ From Cawnpoio to FariiKluibadj” ho writes, ‘‘ llie 
agricultural distrcii and dtstiUihoiv ut tho people was the subject which 
moat imperLou&ly domauded atLentioD, This is the part of the country which 
has fcuffereJ inuat, and where ihe largest expolulitnrc is rcquiied in older to 
[udliale tho evil and prevent tho total dopojmlation of the country by starva¬ 
tion and oniigratiou. only has the yiarif (autumn) crop failed, hut tho 

grass and fodder were also loA'’ Cut after crossing iho Ganges at Futeh- 
gavU” ou crosfing over into Alfgavh tahsilj prospect of tho ccantry 
rciy much improved.^’ Lord Aunkhind was acGoinpaiiied by tho Ooinmibjionor 
of Agra, Mr. llainilton, U.S./ who corruhoratos ihoso sLatoinents. ^^Tlio first 
parganali I passed uas ICannnj, tlio dcbtitnto state of which was most dei)lor- 
ablo. The population boro cvidonco of fami no; and had it not liecn for the 
means aftbrded tliem of obtaining a svitReieiicy for their supj^ovt by working on 
tlio Grand Trunk Koaih a.nd a branch road under the superintondonco of tlio 
Collector, llio miaory and mortality )vould have been boyotul description. 
Wherever there wore wcih, by dint of iirigation some few patclies of oultiva- 
tion had been I’aisod ; but goncrally the piospects of tho rahi (spring) liaivcst 
woie unfavourable, nor did they aj^peav brightov in tho villages of Tulgrruu 
and Lhojpnr, though m the bod of the Kali Nadi the crops beonied of good 
promise, and in the neighbourhood of Fatobgarh and in the IlLiziir (head¬ 
quarters) Tahdl cultivation had iiicrc«asod. There was a visible improvernonfc 
on crossing tho Ganges ” lio afterwards writes that the pargaualis wlicro tlio 

1 Lor a Mttciilfe aiid Goveinor-Gcnenil oi Cariadn. ^ Afterward'! 

Sir Heljert.Iiait. Lord AiickJatid wiii* .iccuiikpanied 111*^0 hy liis biatcr Mi ‘!3 ICdci», WJiior of tho 
L^iU'rsfram K]i the cmntrj} liwL v.lw to llml in her much nifortiuition about, 

the f.iiuiiic \v3ll be dipAjujeinted At Kiui.mi, which falie calls Kynonze, u hirf'o villiif^o, 
(I pTtiit pLico fui rum?,'* i,lic saw htaned cuaturLS fov ihcUolo du\ly lUsUlbuted by 

till'ell'll it} ol tlje Ciiri^). '^Captain Af ttiw ihieo iicopit ilron ilowiiilorul in ihe vilhiac ycstci'- 
dL\, mill tJnro WCIL seyeriil on our line of iiinrdi Hat Uuit is ahuobl all AnU hy thy iiu\G 
tliat S'lic iinivca at Annitpiir, whom'chcr only i.Uiei luftoi fj<)m this dUtnot is wiUU'U, siio Ima 
jioUan^ lo icll us oxtcpt tlnit Hint j'l.ico h idmut (huOf milt\i fiom Gwvihai, uud that tihe* 
ci •cuiijiioiod m Ivktcligaili ii Civil Sui^Lon with ectonlric views on tlie subject of Uic iioUh 
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crops had failed most signall}' were Thatia, Kaiiaiij, and Tirsva. Again wo 
fioo the southern tract snfFeriiig moro than the rioi thorn. 

Tliia fainino of 1837-38 is rcnmrkablo as hoiiig tlio first in which relief 
Rclluf operations operations on the modem system were atioin 3 )tGcl. As 
of the latter year early as August, 1837, the headquariers stnLion was full 
of starving villagers^ while grain-doalors wore deploring laids on tlioir store- 
pits. In the year hoginning witli tliat month, indeed, 3,439 housebreakings, 
robhories, and thofts ocenrrod ; and tlio employment of an extra pel ice-force 
was found necessary. In the jirooeding month Govonimcnt began granting 
sums for tlio famine wages of ablodioduid paupers Gm[doyo<l on tlm roads; and 
in December the Collector, Jlr, Robinson, was given caHe blanche Ibr expendi¬ 
ture on such relief-worhs. Private chiirity, l^ativo and Europoan, was dovoLcd 
by tho collecting comm it toes to the assistance of tboso who through sex, ago, 
or infirmity, were unequal to hard labour. An asylum for such people was 
found in the old Sh^ihzada KoLhi at Farukhabad, whore first money, and 
afterwards ralions, were distributed. lint with all this ruliof, the applicants 
fur employment on roads oxcoodod by ono-tliird tho numboi* that such works 
required. As it was imperative to roinovo tho liordcs of hungry men who had 
collocLod round Fariikliabad, they were despatohod in gangs of 500 to employ¬ 
ment in outlying pargaualis. To the severe distress more than one graphio 
witness has borne iostimony. Bruhiniina,” writes Major Conran in his Life 
of Colonel Wheler, “ who had before rejected tlioir cooked food if tlie defiled 
Christian had come too near, wore now soon by us atealing tho scraps from our 
doga, Mothers sold their iufimbs to tho despised foreigners or left them a prey 
to the wolves; society was oniiroly disorganized, and horrors of every kiud 
pervaded the land. Aided by our eountrynicifs siibseriptions, he (Wilder) 
collected tho castaway infanta and children, and saved many lives, hereafter 
to form under his porsoual training tho nuelous of tho now woll-IcuoM'n Fatoh- 
garh Mission. Awful were tho sights amidst tho crowds acciimiilatod in tho 
fainine-stricken cities of the DoAb ; tlioso wlio witnossed them will never foigot 
tlio sickening odour that enmo from that recking mass of misoiyP A not less 
forcible if leas pretentions writer, Mr. 0. Lindsay, quotes the selHng-prico of 
children as ranging from nothing to four rupees. In May, 1838, when tho 
spring harvest had been garnered, efforts wore made to rodiico tho relief estab¬ 
lishment. Blit, continues Mr. Lindsay, tho dostitnto poor, from whom publio 
employment had been withdrawn, had no means of subsistence,’ and thoy resorted 
to plundering the mango-groves and grain-shops, with tho avowed object of 
getting into jail,” TIio relief-works \'-'cro Lhereforo revived and contiuucd to 
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lli(j oml nf An^fusti. In April, Govonimciit fonriJ it ncco 8 pary Lo lake llio clia- 
trilnition of on such works into its own hands. Tlio ;^rain-(lcalnrSj wlio 

Jind uji to this tnno contracted for tlio t^npply, ^vcro fuuiid to liavo adiiltcrutod 
tW Hour with < 5 uml or powdorod hones. 

The Sinn devoted to relief hy Clovenimont, from August, 1837 to Angust, 
IfiaSJneInMve, was Cs. 1,03,003. A giant of the local road fiiiul raised Iho 
amfiunt to Its. l, 7 rSj ();]3 ; and tha total mimhor of able-lioilied labonrors employed 
for this sum was 2,S2l,»307. The amount expoiulod from private sourcjos, 
iueludiug a grunt of its. 8,000 from ilio Ceiitril llolief Coniniitteo at Calcutta, 
Mas Rs> and tho liiuuhcr of persons thus rcliovod, 547,025. Fumiuo 

expenditure und extra poUco were not, liowovor, the only sourcoH of loss to Go- 
Ycnnncut. Jlr. Girdloalono thinks that over six hvkhs of Und-rovenue, due for 
the period of famine, were vemittod.^ The drought of 1837-38 was pvohahly 
the severest which ever visited tho district, and has tiiovefove boon dc 8 cril)otl 
at some length. It may bo considered to havo ondod witli tho rains of 1838 ; 
and tlio highest price of grain during its con thin an co wtui 12 ^' sers tlio rnpco, 
Farukhubad was nob oiio of tliose districts which in 1800-61 snllerod 
actual droiiglit. Colonel Caird-Smith makes tlio area of that 
year's famine touch, but not cross, the north-western fron¬ 
tier. I3nb the scarcity in neigh burning districts and tho irruption of starving 
emigrant'^ caused a scarcity also in tliis* The price of wheat was liighcst in 
Septernber, 1860, when but 9^ sers sold for thonipoo ; and towards tlio close 
of the year relief operations beeamo necessary. These operations wore coa« 
duct ed on much the same principles as in 1837-38, m.— 

( 1 ; Opening of inrirmiiric& or asylums, where those absolutely undtiod 
for work might receive gratuitous relief^ chiefly from private cliaiity. 

( 2 ) Distrihuliou of light work, at their own lioiifecs, to womoii who by 
tho custom of the country do not appear in public ; wages being supplied, as 
before, principal 13 " from iinoilleiid sour cos. 

<3) Einploymeiit of the able-bodied on woiks of public utility at tho 
cxpeiwo of tho State. 

(4) Wages and rations to he kept lit the lowest scale concisiont with 


health. 

The AgvaCoutvnl Relief Commitice, a piivate assoeiabion roscinbliu" Dial 

formed lit Calcutta in 1537-38, contributed Ils. 14,500.^ Up to tho 1st July, 

» lUit of Oil. >11111, too, ns ivvis rt Govorfimont Uon.iUon tofho piivalo rofiof romniiiloo. 
Jiejjur^ u/i /fii^ /AeiV.’U. /\ l 8 iH Amuints ^liovvuii^ Uui lUilnuJ urnoiiliL 

rtijjjjiu J by riiiH'iji of ibc f.iijiinc aiu not fortli(-oniiiicr 3 imrt of thn Mim 


oiiiing 

A aohutiuii to ibc I'.iUiligarh Onihiin.ifie. 
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]8(]1, Rsp 20,1G4 woro colleetcil from tliia find otlior non-oflicial sources, 
Its. 19,101 being sponf; in relieving 323,563 infirm and female paupers. The 
relief-work opened fur the able-bodied was tlio excavation of tlic Giiiinrcs Canal 
branch ; and Lho State cxpciulituro on that object rLdioved during l!ie .sanio 
|)orlod l,08G,20fi people, at a cost of Rs. 103,386. With favouraljlo rains In 
July the distress began to disappear, and by October may be said to haye 
ceased. But tlio canal works were carried, on to cuinplotion No deaths fi’oin 
starvation are recorded, and no remissions of revenue seem to Jiavo boon 
thou gilt iiccos&ary. Tlio amount of crime appears to liavo been normal, nnd 
was indeed much greater in lho year (1862) .succcoJing the scarcity than 
during tlio scarcity itself. 

In the hungry years of 18G8-70 the district was still naovo fortunato. 

In August, 1868, owing to tho oxtroinc scantiness of rain, 

1808 ' 70 p , . ^ 

the situation was considered critical. Tho cotton and 
indigo crops sufFereJ sovoroly, while that of rico perished. But tho bounteous 
showers of Septoinber came in time to eusuro a moderate aiitinnii outturn, aud 
tho evenfciial yield of lho 1869 spring-lnirvost was not below three-fourths of 
tlio average. In Septoniber and October^ 1868, Fuiiikhabad wns able to supply 
brisk exports of grain to the less fortunate ranjub and Eohilklmud, But those 
exports, couplod with indifferent harvests in the district itself, created a scar- 
oily. In May, 1869, jo5r millet ro'jo to sers the rnpoe;' lu November, 
barley to 11 ^ Bcrs: and in February, 1870, wheat to 9 sors. No State relief-works 
for tho able-bodied, and (though large balances acci’uod) no remigsions of land- 
revenue, were found iiocGSsary, But tlio distribution of gratuitous relief to tho 
infirm began in Fobniary and ended in October, IT/ic daify average of 

tho relieved was 152, and tho total cost Rs. 4,716. Of this sum Rs. 3,550 was 
contributed by the Central Relief Commit too at Allahabad, a society corres¬ 
ponding to the Agra Coinmitteo of 1860-61. Tho scarcity failed to swell in 
any appreciable clegreo tho statistics of mortality and crime. 

A delaikd official narrative of the faniiao of 1877-78, Avliicb in severity 
perhaps stood next to tlioso of 1803-04 and 1837-38, as 
yot remains to bo written ; and it is not proposed to anfclci- 
jiato that narrative by anything more than a few brief general statemouts. Tho 
abnormally higli raiuffiU between January and April, 1877, did no slight 
damage to lho spring crop, standing or garnored, But from April to Deccui- 
her, wljon a downpour was needocl, tho drought was equally abuonnal. 

^ The txcfcujil price, accorditip; to Mr. livun^a nolens, s fters nint 13 clilmUika, For tlirco 
xyoelca oi May rcluni3 lU'o wan ting in the appendix (X,) to Mr. Ilcuvcy’b Famiuc Uoixovfc. 
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By August it wns clear tliat tlio autumn crop could bo saved only by 
immediate and abundant rain. From the 1st Juno to tlio end of jSeptombov 
but 3 -17 indies bad fallen. Except in such tracts as tahsil Tirvva, whore copious 
irrigalioii caused au occasional oasis, the whole country .seemed an inarablo 
desert of baked cartli. In November poorhonsea for (ho infirm, and in 
January relief-works for the able-bodied, were opened. Tbe former had in 
February, 187», increased to six ; tbe latter consisted chiefly in the construc¬ 
tion of embankmenfs for the light railway. By the end of Septombor tho 
autumn crops bad almost entirely perished. But in tho following month rain 
fell, saving the smalt remnant of the autnmn, and enabling tho people to sow 
t leir .sjiiing crop. Advances for seed, and tbe fact that nnioh of tho land bad 
borne no autumn growth caused tho area of sowings greatly to exceed that of 
average years. But tbe winter rain was, as la.st year, too abundant, resulting 
in blight; high winds nt the end of Febrnarv shrivelled tho corn ; and tho 
spring oulturn was disappoiniingly small. Tbe rains had, by putting ah end to 
irrigation labour, intensified distress. That distress may however bo said to 
have abated with the spring harvest and censed with the downfnll in tlioir duo 
season of llio 1878 raius. Tho poorhoiiscs wevo closed in April and roliof -works 
in October, 1878. 

Throughout tho faniino crime and mortality increased, tho latter being 
fostered by an oxtromely inclement winter. Tliongh late in pliicos, tlio wliolo 
I'nvontie for 1877-78 wns ultimately realized. The total cost of roliof opora- 
tions was Rs. 48,003, of which Us. 40,488 was borne by tho State. Of tho 
common grains, wheat reached its liigbc'it quoted ptice (9J aors) in Septombor, 
1877, and February, 1878 : btirloy (lO-Aj- sors) iii J.anuary, 1878; rice ((>:} sors) 
in October, 1877; jo/ir miflet (lO-j-V sers) in January, 1878 ; and 6dp‘a millet 
(KVff ?eis) in February of tho saino year. Ever since its sonthorii tracts, tho 
most liable to drouglil, ivero protected by the coustruclioii of the Oangos 
Canal, it has been unlikcdy that the district will again suffer from a prostrating 
fiucino liko that of 1837-38. But "it is a part of probability that many 
iiupicbaUa things will happen.” 

Turning from drought to tho other natural foes of cultivation, wo fjiul 
i.S'bri’JlS arc never sufficiently gciioral to causo much 

iluuJs.iuid wmts, ’ injury. It has been already .shown that sterilizing salts, 
tliough slightly shifting tlioir locality, do not increase. As n general rnlo tho bulk 
of tbe district is quite free from iiiundalioiis ; but tho lowlands, whetlior oast 
01 nest of the Q.iiige.s, aie often mucii flooded in the rains. It is owing to this 
eircumstauce that their crops aie grown chiefly in winter and spring, when tlio 
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fear of floods has ceascch TIiGsa?>io tracts are afflicted with the weed named 
siirdi. This is said to bavo much iucroased of late years in the Pavamuagar 
villages, where the wheat-fields show as much of the weed as of coni. Its 
roots strike so cloop that its extirpation is difficult; aud as frosh seeds aro yearly 
ivashod down by the Ganges floods, offorts to iipi’oot it would perhaps bo useless. 
It 13 in building-material that the best point of transition from tlm vege- 
, table to the niiucral kingdom may be found. The woods nsod 

for coiistructivo purposes aro siil (5/iOJW asiiia 

(Termiiialia tomentosa),mm^ (Melia and mango (2fa7igifera Lidioa), Sdl 

and asina timbor is flonteci down the Ramganga from Snb-Himfdayau forests. 
The former costs in the log from Ps, 1J to 2 per cubic foot, or when savvn into 
scantlings, from Bs, 3^ to 4, Tbo rates for asina are, logs Re, 1^, and scantlings 
Ps. 2^. Nfm and mango timber are grown in llic district. Tlio former is worked 
into rafters, door-frames, and other carpentry for which its shortness of trunk 
(loesnot unfit it. Rafters of this wood measuring 10''x4:"x4" cost from 12 
to 16 annas each. Mango rafters aro likewise in common use amongst natives, 
and sell from 8 to 10 annas each. The timber of tho shfsliain or Indian 


rosewood,’^ a finematorial for furniture, is of course more costly, fetching from 
Bo. l^- to Bs. 2 per cubic foot. Wood for fuel, when obtained from the mango 
01 uim, and splitinto small pieces, can bo bought for Rs. 30 llie hundred maiinds i 
when of babfil (Acacia Ai'abKa) and dhik ( Biitea froiidosa) fur Rs. 33 ; and when 
of tamarind for Rs, 36. Small bamboos from eight to ten feet in length, and 
Bnmboog a ii tl and-a-lialfinches in thickness, sell at from Ro, 

tliiitching'grAQfi, to Rs. 2 por score. Large bamboos, from 50 to GO feet long, 
with a mean tliickncss of three inches, are purchased at from 12 to IG annas^ 
each. Thafcching-grags may bo obtained at Bs. 6 por thousand bundles. 

Passing to the mineral kingdom, without however quitting tbo subject; 
of bnildiug-matcrial, we flud that the only description of masonry stono 
obtainalile in tho dist]‘iot is the calcareous block kanhav. This is found 
ill strata averaging from six to eiglitcou mohes in thickness, 
Mineral kingdom. varying iii colour from gray to blue. There is also- 

coiisiderablc ditference in tho hardness and weight, tlio hardost atone being ilio 


ICniikai liu'.cblonc 


licavicst. Of tlio quarries suiipljing Farukhabad with Iviiiikav 
foi- its nidoadamized roads, tho chief aro atSohapur in Ilar- 


doi, and Uklira, Mamslpur, Qli'wa, Hitaura, Ilanizan&pur, Talgnim, Saraiytui, 
and Klialla in this disbriot itself. Tho land for quarrying is 
nud ith (iiiariics. tl,o owners at from seven to eight rnpoes jier 


1 Locitlly jnoiiouiiccd nib. 

8 
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bjVl]n^ and ^vhen exhauskfl irf rotumcd totliom. The work of quarvying is 
carried on hy Inbonrors, ^Yllo break witk &,! eel go-Ivammoi-ft largo pieces from tho 
layer of metak Those pieces avo again bvokeu into one or two inch cubes for 
consolidation on tho road. At the fpiarry mouth tho largo blocks cost about 
twelve eiinas per hinnlrod cubic foot, but when removed to tho roadsitlo ul)oui 
foiutcou. The avoaoo cost of romi inetab when stacked bcsicio tho roadj is 
four rupees per liuiKlretl cubic feot, ‘which with cousoliclatioii coiiios to five 
inpccs per hundred cubic feet. The cost of miioadami/dug with six iuolios 
of metal a mile of road ts\cdvo foot v/ido varies, with tho propinquity or disUmco 
of qiinrrk?, finni IN. 7d(> fo 

Two kiiiils of lime aro used in this district. Tlie first, stone lime, is ob- 
tained from Bt^uda and tsokl according to its quality imd 
frcabncsa at from Ro. 1 ^ to Rs, 2^ pov maund, A maund 
of unslaked ^tone lime fetches Ils. 2^. Kankar lime is usually sold with tho 
ash, at E®!. Ifi tho 100 mauiuU ; but when sinipl 3 '' tho knobs of burnt kaiikar 
arc taken, E^. 25 to dO is charged. Tliis second und cheaper variety is tho ono 
clricily used for morlnr. 

Of bricks three sizes are commonly used j tho 12"x C"X 3/'tho 

phan'a, rxiV'X 2", ami the luUnir!, 5"x 4''x 1 ." Tlio larso bricks aro sold at 
tho kiln for Us. 8} i>cr thousand. They u'oigh aboitb 11 ^Ib. oach and aro 
principally used for Goverumcni buildings. The pharra bricks cost at tho 
Jvilns Us. 31 per inillo, weigh d'^tb. ouch, and are largely used in native inason- 
ry, Hut tho brick.s n’lost gonorally in doinand for tlio latter aro tho hiklniri, 
A\oigliing IJlb. cadi, and costing Ro. 1 to Uo. 1’ por thonsniid at tho kilns, 
The tlusd dinwAonoC tW % tlw HwUw \YwvU PwimUwwwt is Z" 

instead of 2," and its cost rises to Lks. 3. Another fovin of brick, measuring 
9" X4"x H," is bouglit by the s.-imo agency for Rs. (i por niillo. h'lat tiles 
aro niucli dearer than roinul, and all tiles are dearer during tho rains than at 
ether times oi tho year. Rut spcfiking roughly wo may say that .small 
country t.Jo,s are obtained at from He. 1^* to per inillo j and largo tilo.s of tho 
same mnkc at from Es. 5 to iJ, 


PA.rtT III. 

IXIIAUITAKTS, TxRTITUTIOKB, AND HtSTOUY OF THE Dl.^TlUOT. 

A fn'll uUcuipl io numljor iho people of tho dislrict was in 1845 mado 
roinil.'ition. ^'UteAyariimb/in. The population of that di.sti-iel, as 

<;«ustituted, was guea.:>ed at GU6,7dl, but tho oslimiilo 

ucomb jjiueh bolow’ tlicnjurk. 
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A first regular census was taken two years later, and, excluding llirca 
^ ^ par^analis since transforreJ to Eta, gives a total population 

of 753,736, or 482 to the (statute) square mile.^ There 
were 664,009 Ilindiis, of whom but 221,342 followed occupations unconnocted 
with agriculture ; while out of 90,729 Aliisalindus only 29,906 \YorQ eugoged 
in cultivation, Of the 1,796 villages or pariahes (maiiza)^ nine possessed more 
than 5,000 Inhabitants, and may tliereforo bo called towns, Those latter were; 
Fanikhahad (56,300), Kanauj (16,486), Ilusainpur (11,698), Kaimgaiij (7,453), 
Shamsabad (6,920), Talgrum (6,463), Tirwa (5,863), BimiAri (5,602), and Allah- 
ganj (5,383). Tho town population thoreforo ainoiintocl to 122,170, or IG‘2 
por cent, of the total population. This omiinoration was effected on flome- 
what erndo principles, and tho numbers of malo and female iubabitanta ^YGro 
not recorded separately. 

Tho next general census took |daco in 1853, and showed, for the district 
as it now stands, a total population of 924,594. Tho 
density wns 521 to tho sqitaro muo. Tho totnl area 
of tho district, estimated at 1,000,432 acres hi 1847, had in 1863 risen to 
1,134,748 acres ; but the dilforonce may bo duo to more accuraio measurement 
in the latter year. 


Tlio j)opiiIafion -was (bus distributed : 



Aijnculiurt^fs, | 

iVo»-rtr/ncw/OinWv. 

Tmal. 

Gnmd 

total. 


Male. 

Eomalc. 

Male, 

FeTnale. 

Agriciil- 

tunsts 

Nou-agri“ 

cuUiinstB, 

lliiuliis 

MuBaimuus 

830,807 

10,080 

2CI,’216 

1C,8)B 

110,050 

37,407 

100,741 

37,707 

502,103 

3C,S04 

220,303 

75,204 

3 IS,400 

1)2,008 

Totnl M, 

3011,873 

8/8,U34 

157,147 

138,340 

030,007 

205,087 

924,604 


It will bo scon that in six years the population had increased by 170^858 
persons The nnnibor of villages and townships during the samo year was 
1,738, of which seven had between 5,000 luid 10,000, one between 10,000 and 
50,000, and one moro than 50,000 inliabihints, Tho population of Fariikhabad, 
inchifling als(> Ifateligarh, amounted to 132,5]3^ of Kanauj to 21,964, of 

1 Unlike Riirncctliiifif oiiiimri'fitione, llieceiisiin of 1617 employa as its st'indiiril of area tlielarger 
geoguipliical square mile (847 '2 aclcs}. 
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Ks'iiingfinj to 8,983 ; of Slmmsabad to 7,891; of Tliatiii to 7,862 ; of CIihibrA- 
niau to 7,728 ; of Bamifiri to 6,242 j of TsUgmin to 5,926 j anti of Alllibganj 
to 5,896. 

Tbc pcnultiinato censua, that of 1865, showed n distinct improvement in 
inotliod over both its. proileccssors. Details as to oastos and 
C-.ibus 0 ) 05. occupations, tlio proportion of ohildron to adults, and othoi' 
matters, were taken for the first time. 

The returns showed, however, a dccreaso of 7,098 in the total popnlalion, 
Vihich was now distiihutcd as follows :— 




i\GRlClJLTOJlAr>, 


l^eljgion, 

il/aZesi 

J^emales, 



a 

23 

a 

V 

< 

o’ 

tn 

< 

• 

cr 

3 

a 

3 

IH 

liinJds 

175 , 6-18 

lf 7 , 7 *JO 

149,357 

7 C,CG 8 

60 E), 3 a 7 

Mu=nl- 

mdnh. 

9 , 2 G 7 

0,533 


J, 6 IJ 3 

30 , 0)1 

Total.., 

185 , 47 D 

1H,S<8 

i 

I 58 , 8 f«{j 

5l,27l 

530,078 



Besides the population hero shown there wore 6-J9 Europeans and 82 
Eurasians. The population to the sfiuaro mile was rotovnod ns 541 ; but 
diluvion and transfers to districts other than Eta had since 1850 reduced tho 
tot.al area by nioro tb.m 78 scinaru miles. Of tho throe parganahs which in tho 
same iutorval lutd been transferred to Eta no account has ns yet boon or need 
now bo taken Of the 1,615 villages and townships, 1,664 are rcooidod as 
iidiabitcd ; and of th6.go 1,450 had less than 1,000, and 204 botwcoii 1,000 and 
5,000 inhabitants. The 10 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Farukliabad 
(73,110), Kanauj (17,577), Fatehgaih (10,335), Kaimganj (8,650), Slmmsabad 
(8,428), Tliatia (7,382), Bimiari (7,096), Alluhgawj (0,246), Talgnlm (6,104), 
and Chhibiamau (5,261). 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at tho census of 1872. A.s 

Ceuiiisof mrs. perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of fovmov oiiumovations j 
] Tills totnl includes J,553 men, women, nnd cliiWrcn Ijolonging to the miUtai'y* 
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aud the following tahlo shows the population for each porguuab sepa¬ 
rately 


rni-gauali. 

Bindds. 

MuilAU3UD4Na Al^D OTIIKRS 
NOT IIlNDlf. 

Total. 

t-i 

« 6 
c.’H 

a 

a ^ 
S 

Up to \b ^ears. 

AduUs. 

Up io }5 i/ears. 

AMs. 

Male. 

CJ 

§ 

Male. 

1 

& 

al 

*3 

Q) 

"ci 

B 

u 

Male. 

« 

rti 

s 

{q 

Male. 

B 

0) 

SliftTusnlind Ensti, 


9,20» 

10,00(1 

16,801 

352 

soil 

6C1 

4t?8 

32,488 

26,812 

443 

Aruhammailabacii 

^,860 

3,640 

7,762 

C,4dO 

107 

130 

296 

260 

13,083 


4G2 

Kampil 



11,67-1 

21^,860 

10,926 

3,003 

5,72V 

4,181 

5,638 

44,739 

30,269 

472 

'Xalgiam 

i.i 

10,181 

8,602 

17,186 

13,977 

1,593 

i,a7J 

?,367 

5,315 

31,617 

20^293 

4S2 

Sbamsttbad west, 

19,990 

16,181 

20,78h 

26,G0l 

1,6G4 

1,601 

2,490 

2,630 

63,930 

45,873 

50!) 

I'abdra 


H,970 

13,28*1 

30,681 

28,2 il 

4,1 3G 

4,009 

8,168 

8,97C 

67,866 


2,CIS 

Paraniiingat 

ii r 

2,887 

2,104 

4,804 

3,716 

87 

6i 

13 

109 

7,909 

0,078 

437 

AmritjAiu 

«Pi 

11,217 

8,97li 

17, tH 

13,809 

718 

076 

1,096 

1,024 

30,444 

24,638 

464 

JChiklmtmaii 


3,6^3 

2,716 

6,864 

4,077 

01 

80 

143 

IQC 

9,781 

7,693 

526 

Sitiuikli 

1, 

0,8:9 

6,III 

9,656 

7,702 

3C6 

875 

637 

543 

16,790 

13,734 

387 

SfLkntpar 

ii« 

4,813 

3,son 

8,0‘1 

5,939 

126 

lOEt 

221 

176 

13,171 

10,023 

36B 

Siikiawa 

.M 

3,880 

2,724 

6,831 

4,149 

241 

104 

356 

332 

9,307 

7,309 

417 

TU’Wft-'llmtici 


16,948 

13,743 

96,013 

20,785 

1,166 

074 

1,8»7 

1,676 

16,S73 

37.077 

4()1 

Cbbibr&maa 

1 1 1 

19,794 

0,605 

20,401 

1 17,100 

G90 

043 

1,214 

1,198 

36,111 

2B,54G 

617 

Kan an j 


20,684 

17,194 

31,68 

28,257 

8,453 

2,600 

5,214 

4,928 

03.863 

63,279 

568 

Blioipiu’ 


IO,0S9 

8 098 

r,876 

1 15,316 

1,931 

1,403 

2,896 

2,712 

33,730 

23,549 

637 

Total 

... 

17/,237 

187,6H 

277,030 

S30,8IS 

lfl,72l 

17,660 

31,734 

32,9il) 

49977T2 

1 410,020 

520 


This table shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 418,207, or 54*9 


per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; wliilo the nnmbor of Hindu fetiifiles 
was 308,166, or doH per cent: of that population, lullio same manner fcho 
jrusalmiii males amount to 51,445, or 50‘1 per cent., and the Musaloian 
fcmttlos to 50,560, or 4H 6 per coat, of the total Miisalman population. Or 
takfcg Wio hoJu pop(titfri(?n, m irnd that theve is a [yevGonbiigo pi'opodiaa of 
54‘4 males tol5'6 females, and of 88*9 Hindus to ITl Musalmdns, 

The noteworthy point, bowovor, is that the total population (918,748) 
should liav 0 increasod so little since 1865, The actual rise of seven years waa 
but 1,252 persons; and it is remarkable that this increase lay entirely in the 
number of Hindu fomalea, All other sorts and conditlonB of people, Hindu 
males and Musalmfius of both sexos, decreased. In order, tliorcfore, to account 
for tho growth of this solitary class, Mr. Evans conjeotuies that tho number of 
Hindu women was in 1865 incorrectly returned. ^^This increase in this 
one class only/’ he writes, would bo oortaiuly ahiionna], and considering 
tho known projiidiccs of the Iliiuliis, it is hard to avoid tho conoliisiou that 
in 1865 they had not learnt as well ns they havo since the object in view in 
taking a census, if this were Lho case, it follows that the population is still 
retrograding, though not so rapidly as it had dono during tho twelve years 
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finor to iSflS.’* Tlio llnsalimins Jmye, aa lie justly adds^ st(^acHIy clecreasod 
bincQ 1853. ^^This result is only such as min^hfc have boon expected from a 
consideration of the past history of Fnnikhnbjid ; nad tho (loorensQ in the popular 
tioa of the (eripihil) city tells the saiuo talof * The Musalrnrta returns still, ho\r-. 
e-ver, sliow tho peculiarity of a very l!ir<re proportion of females. 

Statistics relatuij^^ to bodily infirmities wore colloccod for the first tiino 
in 1872. Tliey showed tho existeiioo in the district of 
iiifiriiuiiu'f. insane persons and Miots (39 females), or 1'5 per 

10,000 of the population ; 151 deaf and dumb (38 females), or 1*6 per lOjOOO; 
1,791 blind (71 fern ales), or 19'4 per 10,000 ; and lOo lepers (24 females), or 
1'7 per 10,000. Insaues and idiots are separately shown by tho census, but 
jjjuo hero been lutupod together, It is iniposaiblo that the enumerators could 
have distinguished betweon tho two classes. Ago statistios were collocted at 
lIlG gaiUQ time, and for wliat they may bo worth arc given in the following table. 
Hilt as ludian rustics rarely know their own ages, approxunato correctness was 
of couree all that could bo hoped for :— 


IIiri(lu9, 


MtiSdhiuhis, 


Total populdlhn 


Up to 1 year 
lie tween J ami 0 


AWa-C fiOyM.J ... ivat 2 8 10,2,w 2 t| j;?22 a-.i 9 8|n;«7 2 972,150 2'0 

Thofigurci liitlierto given are tho thy bones of fact, interesting only to tho 

Castes. »■ subject which should bo 

less rcpollaiit—that of oa.stes. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation into four conventional classes, tho census .slio\v.s 85,987 Di.ahmans 
(39,01S females); 63,769 Eajpulg (23,-ISO females) ; 15,717 Daniyas (7,345 
females); and 651,260 persons as belonging to tho “ other cn,stos” (296 595 
females), ’ 


I9,.«2 4 S 18,15;) S-O 2,27-l' -I'S 3,l72| 4-3 21.043 4 3 20,041 i O 
I3’i 64,5BV ira 6,G43 0,553 13*5 67 020 13 -1 hj 272 U'G 

05,627 '4'f> 47,G55 12 0 7,G80 U O CJOl 12 3 73^,14^ 7 fiidfiOl 128 

77,787 l7iJ 6i,l>0l lO 8 8,66i) 16*9 8,510 I6 9 8fi,474 17 3 7o*g6d 1O8 

88,3*>G i8’n 7S,C09 »9*7 9,519 »8 0 IO,98^ 200 92,S07 18 0 Q2!735 19 7 

r. I klfi I .in e*no 1 e Onrt a * „ ^ _ __ * 


13*1 49,798 18*5 6,895 3 4 
9*7 34,^148 9 4 5 , 0-0 9-7 
6'3 18,28 4-9 2,789 5 4 


0,339 I.T5 66,818 13 7 56,673 1,14 
6,115 10'2 48>G6fl 9‘7 40,1(03 0 5 
2,810 6B 27,002 6 4 21,097 6’f» 
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Ifc baa boon already &lio\vii^ tlml. Brahmans are by popular goiivo]iI.ioii 
divided into two ftreat nations, the Grain's or colonists of 
Hifthumns. HiudusUtu, and Di^vuas or colonists of the Dakkhan. 

Each of tbesG nations, again; is subdivided into five tribes ; those of the Gaurs, 
being the (Ij Knnaujia, (2j Snrasvat, (3) Gaur, (4) Blaitliibi, and (o; Utkida. 
Tlio two last castes may be at once elimimitecl as belonging chiefly to the Lower^ 
and rarely found in the North-Westorn Provinces. 

or tlio Brahmans in this district^ 74/1-67 are Kanaiijiyas, including 891 
wdio aro separately specified as belonging to the yanadh subdivigion of that 
tribe; Gaiirs arc returned ns numbering 1,345, and Bfirnsvats 538. Other Bi'ilh- 
mans are left imspecificd, or entered as belonging to minor tribes. 

The Kunyakubjasj or Knnanjiyas, who boro and else where are the most 
Kan niljiyas find Humorous of Iho‘‘five Gaurs’'(jtu/r), dorivo thoir 

Sttiiadhu. name fiom the ancient city of Kauyakvibja ok Kanauj in 

Ihifl district. Like the nation to which they belong they have five subdivi.sions, 
of which the fiftb is variously stated- These nio as follows 

1. Kaimujiya proper. I 3, Snvwailaor Sarjljpaiia, 

Smiddli or Sanfliullm | 4/Jtjliolia. 

5, Bliniihrir (Elliot) or Bengali Kanaiijiyn (S/urring), 

The iSawvnrias have been described in tim Gorakhpur, and the Jijhofcias 
in the Lalitpur notices- The Bhutnhavs will find placo in that of Bonaves, and 
the Bengalis need in these voliimos find none nfc all. Thoio roniaiai the 
Kananjiyas proper and Saufulhs^ both represented ia this district. According 
to a tribal map in Sir Homy Elliot’s Supplemental Glossarpy the Sanadhs 
occAipy the wedgo botwcon Kali Nadi, Khduta Nala, nud Ganges, while all tho 
rest of t/ic d/strfet is tha Kafiacfjryii cacrutry. The Kauaujiyas iavo ])rofcssocJiy 
BIX clans or as they thoinaelvos say khat-kul. But Ihoy in reality reckon 

six and a half, which aro practically seven. Thoso ohms and the houorifio 
titlo>s which they respectively bear may bo tlius shown :— 

J, Gautam cion, 6 biaiiclieH (Shd/iu). —Title, Avaatlil. 

2, Sfmdtil ,, a 'MlaTaandDikshit. 


3 , Sftvwaiiaor Sarjljpaiia, 
4 /Jijliolia. 


2, Slindtil „ 

a. llbavaddwQ] #> 

4- Upiiiiii „ 

Ci lUgyap „ 

G. Kfishtip I, 

6i. Gmg „ 


Sbnkul, Trivedf, arul Pande. 
Plitliakli, Aginliotrl and Di'ibc. 
Ti'ivedi fund Tiwari 
Dnjiial, 

Oargaiya.'^ 


1 Qiisai'.jV., 670 (Dai'ellJy), » ^bbi’ovltttoil from Bbcrrliig, Quoihig fioiii a^porlc called flic Timhihul jifM. 
ZIk, 01 <‘Ailuiunitio!» ti> Fools" Elliot ndcln tho (itlcii Chuulio, BhaHichoij, iiad UpAUJiyn, mIuIo umithng tli.ib of 
GargHlya 'iha Bb«uuldwilJ Hotru hu coiinia twice over iiuilor slightly thaortuL upcllliigs, and iho Unutara nofl Uaiff 
he oralis as si utta of tho Biwwiwlua, U«4o\ U\e hoftdlay of the Cjaunu p;otva, l«}wovov,ivo meiuiiius tv C hrniich 

< A\asLhld of Prabliak.iv)> Instead of tliG Gaig ho gi\oa a Sukrliili dun. For ihe Kilshtlip, again, ho hiiMtimtcs a 
Katld^nii oi VlBvamitia ; bill belli tbo brandies iiieiitloned under this homlmg {.MAnJgatiw nnh SiUhzifoti Msras) 
f reni to bolonp to Llio Siliidcle To ouiii up, tho claiia which both ICllIot’a luul .Sluji ring’s woiks h.ivc In oomuioa ni^j 
hhiiinildiva), Upin<\ii, cud Kdsjup. Ao to tlio lotanmitig gotius there Ib, m duibo ai loast, adifleieuoe, 
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The KtillaiijiyEis pi’opor—tbabis, the Kaiiaitjiyas of theso 6^ dans—enjoy 
for higher ntnU than Kananjiyas of the remaining three or four siilKlivisions. 
"With the sous of these siihdivisions they will not suffer their claiighfcors to wed, 
but they are thcni-^dves niudi sought in. mavriago hy inferior tribes. Honco 
it lifi]>poris thatj like the Kulins of Bengal, somo of them have as many as 
twenty or twcnfy-fivo wives. It ia indeed to Mr. Shorring’s subdivision of 
JBcugdi Kanaiijlyas that the Kulhif^ probably belong. Tho Kanaujiya proper 
prides himself on an excoptionally scrupulous regard to coremoiiial observances, 
lie wdl eat meat offered iu sacrifice, but will notj as other Brihinaua, 
take purified food froia juembevis of a differeut caste. By purified food 
(pala Ihdtia) is meant food whicli, like cakes or sweetmeats, has been 
cooked with clarified bnlter (ghi). The title of Kanaiijij^a is applied also 
to subdivisions of several inferior tribes, who have adopted it either on 
account of its great respectability, or because they actually trace their origin 
to Kanaiij, 

The Sanadh, Sanudhiya, Saiiandba, or Saaoiiya, is by Mr. Growse said to 
Snnaabs derive his name from Sanat-kumara, already mentioned^ 

as a sou of >Sanat or Bmhma by a female personification 
of tlic Gayatri text. In the same and other® places will be found a good 
deal of disjointed iufonuation relating to this caste. It is said to have onco 
posriossetl no lu^s than 750 goferas or clans. Out of these, whoso inimber 
is still considerable, 51 are regarded as more important than the rest; and 
Mr. Shoiriiig montioiis the following as the creme de la erSnw —Vasislit, 
Bhdraddhvaj, ICasyap, Siwarni, Upamnnyu, Gautam, Sniulil, Kausik, Visvami^ 
IjvV Y;jjjD.ncIagnb Blanimjaya, Sjngjo^ ajid Uerhx The Tcc{me}wc ol 

such names as Bhnraddwaj andlvasyap, already given ]ii thelisfc of Khatknl and 
Kanaujiya clans, need occasion no .surprise. Such titles are foimed from those 
of Bruliman sagc.% and are more or loss common to all Bitihxnan iiibcs. Though 
tbeir comicctiou with the great Kanaujiya stock is undoubted, Saiiddhs often 
claim a difioreut or iTulepoiidont origiu. Towards the west, where their territory 
mai'cheri with that of the Ganr tribe, they regard tlieinselves as Gauvs rather 
than Kaiiaujiyas. In Bareilly they pretend to be the original stock from 
which all other Brahman races are sprung,^ In this part of the country tlmy 
assert that tlioir disiuption fioin other Bralmians was due to their consenting 
to ofliciate at the sacrifice by which the Bajput hero Enina celebrated his vic"^ 
toiy o\or the Bnilunan giant Riivana. The Gaum, who in all probability 


published ill oaiisus repoi’t of ]872 
, 38, 374-a, null 533. ^ Mepioir on tiic castes of iarcillv niilliMicii in Ihn 

U 11 SJU& r cpjit of IoOj, imdUscIf writtcu hy a Kamiiijiya, DutUimau of Deugal. 
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clcrivo llieir name from the ancient kingdom of Gaiida (now Qomla) in Oiulh, 
and tho Sarasdts, who derive tlioirs from the desert- 

Giiiu'3 and Sai’nRuts. . . • i fY’ ■ l 

swallowed river paras wall, have rccoivecl siuiiciout 

Of RjijpiUs tlie pniicipal classes are the RUlior (8,883), Bais (8,70*1), Gauv 
(o,9S2), Soinhansi (.5,034), Cliaulian (5,170), QaharwAr 
' (4sl48), Poawar (2,201), Katehriya (2,108), BUal, 

Jjliatlanvin, Eaclilial, Baghel, Chaudel, Gahlot, Kachiiwalm, Nikumbli, Paiilrir, 
and Sengarh, Among,sb the miscellaneous” or minor tribes arc mentioned 
the Ujjayyini, fJanghilrca, Bavgiijar, Sulaiikhi, KmwAr, Oauinat, Bagliiihaiisi, 
Tamta, Kaikwiir, Clminaigaar, Gorkhariya, Ajiulluabasi, Bundcl, Gautam, 
Bliimla, Cliaudiabansi, Sakarwiir, Jaiswar, Eramhgaiir, Bamtela, and Bison. 

The lesser clans, that is those ^YhichuumhGr less than 2,000 members each, 
must be cxcludod from account by considerations of space. But most of the 
clans mentionedp whctlior larger or smaller, liave already been described to 
some extent clscAvhorc- Tho Bais and Qautams have received sufficiently 
exhaustive notice in tho Gazetteer of Bareilly: the Gaurs in those of Bareilly 
and Cawnporo; the Olianihms, genuine and spurious, iu those of Maiupuri and 
Bijiior; tho Katulinyas iu tliat of Bareilly; tho Bluils or Blifila Sultans in that 
of Bulaudshalir; tho Oliaudols in tlioso of Cawnporo and the Bundclkliand 
districts; tho Biimlols in the latter; the Gahlots in tho Aligarh Gazcltoor; 
and the ICachliwdlms, Parihdrs, and Sengatlis iu that of Etiwa. Minor notices 
of some other sopts will bo fonud elsowhcro; and there remain for description 
in this notice only the Rdtliors, Sombansis, Gabrvviirs, and Ponwdrs or Pramara 
Those tribes furnish specimens of each of the three elements from which the 
thirty-six royalRajput races ai'O said to have boon compounded, TlicPtathors and 
Gahrwars perhaps bolongto the solar, the Sombansis to tliclunar^and thePramdrs 
to the firo-borii races, All four, moreover, occur in Tod’s list of the royal tribes, 
Like tho Kaclihwdhas, the RiiLhors claim descent from Kusha, twiif sou 
of the demigod Rdma, Surajbaiisi king of Ajiulbya. 
V>w\ to Ted sevne doubt tuuiga owev tkok 

origin, and the herald minstrels of tlio Sihajbansis deny their couiioction 
witli the goniiine solar laco. The vicissitudes of the famous Rathor dynasty 
at Kanaujj ovcrtlnmvii iu 119*1< 1>y Shihab-uJ-dhi, the *' meteor of the 
faitli,” liavc, so far as ascertainable, been told in tho introduction to the volume. 

Ttnr ayiinsties of Kti- Suffice it to ,say that during its rule of five generations 
iinuj, Joilhpur, j]yna'5ty disputed With that of Bchli tho .sovereignty 

^ For Giwm m fl, ^02*03, jind JII, 25C j for Bdiaftuifi, Aid, Ilf, 494, 
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of TJppov ImUa. Onllic defeat and death of the last king, Jaichaiid, liia son 
Sivaji fled to lildnvar, Avbcre he about 1212 established the ^ principality now 
known as Jodlipui. less tliau three centuries after their migiution IVoni 
Kauauj; writes Tod/ the Ttuthoi.., the issue of Sivaji, sprcid ovei a surface 
of four degrees of longitude and iiio same extent of latitude, or nearly SO,000 
sqiirtc. And they ainoiiut to this day, in spite of the havoc occasioiKMl 
by jicipotual wai.-? and famine, to 500^000 souls/* At a later date (Ibol) 
Tliointoii reckons that a quarter of the Jodhpur population is Rather,^ The 
Ifalniraja of JoJIipiu js of course the greatest living Rfithor j hut the Rajas of 
Likanh in Rajputfuia and Rampur in Eta are desconded from the same stock. 
The latter, who:=e estates once lay in this district, is tlic noknowlcdocd head of 
tlie tiibc in tlicRorthAVestemProvinces, About the beginning of tlio tliirtoonth 
century Parjan Pal, a descendant of Jaichaudj ostab- 
lished himself as Raja at Klior near Shaumhad, Eat 
Ins dynasty came to an end about the niiddlo^of the fiftecntli, when Karan, 
the eighth R^ja, was finally expelled by the King of Jauupiir, It is from Parlib, 
thoson of Parjan, that Farukhabad tradition derives the Jodhpur family.^ 

The services of tliis valiant though somewhat rebellious race were nuicb iu 
demand under tJie more prudent Muslim despots of Eebli, It has been said 
that to the hundred thousand glaives of the RiHliors {Idlh tahodv lldlhoriya) 
the Mughal emperors were indebted for half their conquests, Rai 8ii]gh of 
the Bikanir family, Avhosc father took service with Akbar at Ajmir, was on 
the accession of Jalnmgir (1605) created a couiinaiidor of five thousand,The 
IliithoYS arc divided into twenty-four principal gotra^^, of winch most arc confined 
to Rtijputaua, Tliese divisions include, like those of the Kanaujiya Brahmans, 
a Gautam and a Sandil clan. To the former holong the Ratliors of this district, 
and to the latter those of Benares. According to the Memoir on Castes^' published 
in the consim report of 1SG5, the Ratliors of Farukhabad aio dcscendod 
cliiefly from Raja Karan, Occupying some tliree centuries ago the Amritpur 
jxiigaiia, they founded the village of Rajlpur-Rathori and others. Their iirin- 
cipal local magnate, how'ever, is the cldof of IChemfeaipur, in Shamsahad East, 
Yviio still bears the title of Rao. Some cadet branches of his family have been 
dei’crlbecl in the Eta notice. 


TJig title Sombausi properly includes all members of the lunar race; but 
Sombausj'g. ^ generic it has heconio a specific term, denoting 

only a single tribe of that stock. Tlic same fate lias 

.fn^ortbcljistoiToetbig f.unily 
I ill filao flKatlioi. JJioehmnnn^ayu/ 

> * * tiy Ml. It UlilficlU,c,3 ,uow ft Pftisuc JuUgco£ iUeConii t ol Juihtabiu o. 
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befallen its synonym Ohanclrabansi, and its opposite Sui’ajbansl; cniil this is the 
moiG surprising’, because in India the scope of such higli-sonuding names is less 
often cuiiailod than extended. But Sombansi and Chaudrabans have some¬ 
times a yet more limited sense, the former being applied to a goto'Ci of tho 
Ujjayyinis or XJjenas, and the latter to gotras of the Tomars, Chandcls, and Som- 
bansis themselves. The principal gotra of the )Soniban&is in this district is, 
however, the BaySgar As Rama is tho great hero of tho solar races, so are 
Kiishiia and tho Panclavas of the Sombansia. Tlic latter tribe is now of 
greater importance in Oudh than in tho North-Western Provinces; and it is in 
tho pai’gaiiahs of this district wliich adjoin Oudh that .they aro most numerous 
and powerful. 

Though separately mentioned in tho list of tho royal races, the Gahrwars 

^ ^ or Galirwals claim connection uith the R/itliors, Sir 

Henry Elliot evon affirms that in this part of tho 
country (the Central Diiab) tho two clans intermarry, But the Gahrwdrs 
are certainly not admitted to intermarriago with tho Ealhors of Rajputana, 
where indeed they arc of no iniportaiico. Their head is tho Raja of Kanbit in 
Mirzapvw, of whoso family^ thcRAjas of Munda in Allahabad arc a cadot biancli. 
The life-raja of Baiya in the latter district is again doscoiidcd from tho Miinda 
family. All these chiefs claim with more or loss earnostness descent from tho 
EiUhor king, Jaichand of Kanauj. But that Gahrwars were distinct from 
RathovB in Jaicliand's time is perfectly clear. In the Priihirdja -ffasetof Chamh 
Bavdai, wliicli describes the doughty deeds of Jaichand’s groat Dohli rival, 
Pirtliirdj Chauhiin, we avo told that on a certain occasion '^^rnany Qahrwara 
and Goliibi were arrayed Oalmudv Gohil ccnc/i*),’’ lti\ Bcames adds 
from the same poet a prophesy that Gahrwais shall at last bo sovereigns of 
India, but suggests that the prediction may bo an interpolation of modem 
times. 

The claim to kinship with the RStliors is probably based on another of 
greater probability—namely, that the Gahrwars supplied Kanauj with a clynas^ 
ty preceding that of the former tribe. Local tradition, writes Elliot,^ confinns 
this tlicory; and the Gautani Rajputs attribute their own rcsidciicG and pos¬ 
sessions in the lower Biiab to the bounty of a Oahrwar Raja of Kanauj. 
“ Tho probability appears to be that the Gahrwars preceded the five RAthor 
princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats on the occupation of the 

^ The HAjii of Sciipli of Cawnpoic (not,liowcrei, niontioiipd in dip list of Rajas for iliesoPro- 
vincos) a GAhiMviir, Sgc tjazi’,VI,02 SuppUmcnfal G/o^'frtiy, art, Gahr^vfti 

101 liot’s opinion is Riven for what it inay bo worth; but Ot-nciMl (^mu'iinglmm ia perhiijib 
nearer tho truth when he augge&ls that a To mar dyniibty prcccilLil that of the Rathor.^. 
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country by tlio Ratliorg. Or it, muy be lba.1, after living in sul)Oi‘<UiiaLi<m to, 
or bccoiniii" incorpoiateJ -witli, the R/ilhors, they ivcro dispersed at the final 
conquest of Kanaiij by ifuhainuiad^ Gbori ” yovcral histories* give the 
monarch ofKananj, at the eailior invasion (1017) of Muliamraad Glinznavi, 
the name of Kornh or Gora; and this may well be a misl-ake for Gahrwfir. 
Frtiin tlie same Gora Kaiiaiij was aftcnvarcls snatched (1022) by the Riija 
of Kalinjar; and Elliot couehules by a isuggestion that tlio Gdlhors may, as 
kinsuicu of the Gabarwilis, luivo reconquered fcliat kingdom. But this last 
speculation is idle enough. Eor the compiosls of those days no pretext of 
kindred with former rulers wa,s requirod. The proverb of Eaja Harbong* 
iva.s rvell understood. No title beyond that of tbuir “ huiidrccl thousand glaives” 
iva.s needed to place tlio llatliors in possession of Kananj. 

itic Gidivwm's of this district belong to the I>lnii'[uld\vuj and Kfisyap gotras. 
Tlio neighbourhood of SinglniiiipiU' appears to he their hcad-quartor.s. Mr, 
Oldfield mentions tliat their ancc.stor Mnlicsh came from “ Bijagartara," near 
BmaicSy inihe time of Edja Jaichaml, ami ejected the aborigimd Dhyfiis from 
this tract. That they came from Benares in tlio time of daichand is just as 
prohahlo a.s that they Blioiild liavc heen bogotton l>y Jaieband at Kanaui, Tlio 
fpioicd by Elliot, say.s tbiit they removed from BenarciS 
to Kan tit in 1155; ami other .autlioritics say tliat their ancestor Gadaii Deo 
come to Kanlit from Kashmir, also iiitcmlcd probably for Kdshi or Benares. 
By Bijagaitara is perhaps mcmit the ruiiicd castle {guvii) at Bijaipiir, ivhoro 
tho Raja of Kautit still live,s. It is from the same locality and family that tlio 
Ihimlels derive their origin. 


Tlio myth attached to the origin of the four Agiukuls or fire tubes has 
Pxamars. elsewhere described.* Of thc.so ivicca the rrnmfir, 

Pomviir, Puav, or Pomar, is not tlic least di.sLingiii.sliod. 
Tod qimte.s an ancient proverb which assorts that “tlm world i.-, the Prauuu’a”; 
and Sir J. Jfalcolm affirms that in ancient tunes this race was tho most 
celebrated of all the Rajput tribes in Central India.* Though the Pramrir,g, 
«ivs Ibo former writoi- never equalled in wealth tlic .Sohirikbis, or in celebrity 
the Ciiaubdns, they far excelled in both the Parilidrs, hust and least of tho fire- 
born tnbo,s. Biii Colonel Tod’s statements must hoio, ns usual, bo accepted mm 
mentioning some of tbo most di,stiiigiu,sliod out of tbc 35 braiiche.s 
of kc bo.,.,, „iu. 11,0 llori, o,„, Soj,,. 

/Jaofin^^npa oi Saiulracottn.s the contemporary of Selcucns (3i2-28()]] U.) 
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and to tlic latter tlie Sogdi of Alexander. If Cljaiidragupta was a PJijpxit, lio 
was of a Eajput family whicli had degraded itself by intermarriage with low^cr 
castes, and he is generally called a Sudra.^ If by Sogdi aio meant the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sogdiana, they ■were probably Tartars, but certainly not Hiudiirf. 

The only colour to the theory that Chaudragiipba was a Pramdr is lent by 
the fact that Ins grandson, the great Asoka, was, as a young man, governor of 
jMahva. It is in M«lwa that Pramfus place the scene of their earliest and 
greatest fame. As scions of thoir race they claim Vikiamaditya tlic founder 
of tlie lora (5G and his reputed descendant Ehoj the Orcosns of Indian fablo 
(dre, lObO A.D), Both were kings of llitlwa; atu) a somewhat later monarch 
of the same coimfcry, Ram Pramfir, is mentioned by Clmnd, TliePramuns protend 
lo have supplied Ohiitaur also with a dynasty preceding tliat of the Qaliluts.^ 

Tlicir iiilUiencc and iniporiaiico is greater in Oudli than in the Noitli- 
Western Piovinces. Ttioii only titled chief in the latter is the Rdja of Bum- 
raun, who belongs more properly to Bdidr, In Amritpur of this district they 
arc said to have been settled GOO years; and their chief golras, In Parukh- 
ahad at largo, arc the Kdsiyap and Vasisht. The Ujonas claim descent from 
Blioj, and must, therefore, perhaps, bo regaidcd as an offbhoot of the Piamdra. 

During the dark ages wdiich intciveiied between the decay of song-famed 
Kajput coloiiisatioiia of cities like Kampil or Kanaiij nnd the later prosinesa of 
the distiict. Muslim cbroniclora, the history of the district coinoidcs 

chiefly with that of th o various Rajput immigrations. The southern colonics had 
indeed already hoguii to settle before the overthrow, and uiuler tlic protection 
of the Kanauj dynasty. There aro few villages, either northern or southern, 
whose traditions do not speak of tlicir foundation by some Tluikiir ebn after 
the extenniuatioii of the BhjuUs. The Bhyiirs w'oro probably an aboriginal 
tube akin to tlio Bhars, Rajbhais, Bhihars, Bludais, Eemhars, Bhuinluirs, and 
Bliils (poZWn onoynalon, moyph^ mia)* A half-wild race of Bhydrs still exists 
in ObuUa Ndgpur.^ 

Tlio history or rather legends of R/ijpiit colonisation may bo given in tlio 


words of Mr. 15vans :—■ 

TIici'O were two cpoclis of Tliakiir colonisation, separated by n considerable interval of 
time, nnd nifeetinff dilfcicnt portions of the district. The boun¬ 
dary lino bclweea the two was Iho Kdli uadi, wiueJi scotiiB from 


TJic two colonies. 


^ 8cg IHtphinstonc's IJhforij^ Boole 1Y., chapter T. It should be rernomhered, however, that tlic 
hie-tnbcs ^^clc conlessedly ndniitted to the hiijput brotlieihood at a lutei dale than (lioMdur 
and lunar luces. Clmiidrngupta, though a iiinn of low class, may have been IJio ancestor of 
IVamaii, “The Bi^udiya (lalilolb (Miiliarftjiis of Ufliiipm) rule the khigdom of 

which c:hiilfnir was ibe cupllul. 'ihe founduiioii of their d}iiusty isiixctl by Toil at AU. 7^8. 

8co (Juluiicl Dalton’s nf ihngal. By ilie IJhninliuis just lueutioncU ate not, ot couru*, 

iiiiciideLl the Bajput ov (/acwt-Jhaiimuii tribe bO called. 
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Llifi crttUeFt t'mic*? Inljai^c fofmctl Ihcbiirrier between powers ftnil rcnminctl the ^rvUl- 

ii>;» Utwtcw ihitcrcnt tidiiMuistmlious uutU llie acquisition of the eountiy by the Biiti'jh 
Gmcma'ent, The corlier folomsalion took place hi the country to tlic south of tUo Kali imdi. 

The potion under ^yhosc favour the iltKerciifc setblemcnts wore 
TJic fti'at, ioidh rtf tk5 KAii cst/il>li^hed the greni Jnicliancl, Ihija of Knnmij ItJncU tribe 
lias us own story, how I heir miccslor came at the huMuig oE 
Jaiiliand, and at liis diicclioiis pioccctlcd to e.^tci’imi)ate iho Ubyars o^tcr which ho iomidoci 
one or more vihng'os, and his tlcscoiulwUs gradnohy added to theiv number, 

'^'S5oith c»l VheKwM Wivdv tclk oixothcc talc, After the cleCpat and death of Jai- 

clmnd lit the baiuH of Miisahiiniis Ins descendants for the most 
Tlir pccond, north of Ujq pnrt fled to thoir native Jfliid. One hraiieli, however, sought its 
fortunes c He ulit'ic. Taking ad van (ngCj na it w'ould scouh of tlio 
overthrow of (Im Tiiars by ^hniiliiiAu^?, they passed across the KAli niidi into territory 
V. Inch had lin then hccri hold l)y that clan of Thakura, The lender of IliH band of ndven- 
tuTcifl irnditmn IclH raijan PM, the descend nut of J’.uchaml iu the aeveulh geneva- 
tion. Tlua would place a consulcTahlc interval of time hetwecu the two BCttlcmcuts, Parjan 
Tfll settled ueai the Gangc?> and h said to he have built the fort of IChor hard by tho sitre oC 
the present town of Slmnisiihnd 

Of the Tarioiis tribes who slnrcd in the settlement in the south, the most important were 
T Mil flctMrnnnN Gihlut'i ill Tir\v«i, the Bfiisos hi Sakatpur and 

riiKriiukui'tilin',, ’liiL ball- i^rtiinkh, aiiil the Bighela^ in Kaiiauj, The Gnlilols (GohhU 
givtra) speak of CluttauvRoih na the home of their nneo^tOYS. 
G<ivhiil tlai, fUc fouadou of lUeir cnloiiy, U ^aid to haio come with Pirthi Ritj, the DoliU 
pTincG, in Ins e\pcdiUon asnuist Xiichand of Kanaiij, nml to have received IflO villages in 
tlii'i di'tnct and the fldjmnuig piirgnnns iii Cawnpoie as n icivnrd for the valour ho diS' 
played. From hun the Gahlol'^ Iiiivc pro served a pedigree down to the prciciit repro- 
Fcn I allies n£ tho chin. The pedigree shows but (hirteon or fourteen generations from 
Goviml Pao, wlmh would roiimre ciTcr foity yoais n genorntion lo make Govind lino con- 
temporaTy with Tlaja Jai’chawl, It is moet prohuhlc that <,onic mimcft have dropped out of 
the list, The Bnisr.s who of course say they came fioin Paundiakhoia, were headed hy two 
brother^, llphdiuj mul Bjcliiaj. They slalc that their miccstois at first served uiulov tho 

llbjars, hilt Dually turned nga hist I he in, aiuli under the niitroi]- 

The ^ * 

age of Jniehniith esiahlislicil themselves in parganns Sakatjiiir and 

Saurikb, and, eros'^iiig the I-^sn naAi, in a few villages in Chhibinniaii and Talgram. A largo 
colony of llaista, said to liavo euwgvalcd fjom here, mo fomul in the Pavamnagar pargana, 

The ilaghula?, led bj oiio Bh'uru PaitAl), came froiu ilddliogarh \\\ tho tvmo of Jaieiiaud 

_ , mid settled in K inaiij 'J heir original settlcnienfc waa not insiaiu- 

TIjc Bflplicja^* 

flc.inl, but ag a clan they have long ahico lost all Inlliicnco Tho 
name of the clau is now only worthy of note, because to it belongs Uio Kfija of Tinvn. IIis 
large cslatc,-', Iwmcver, lUic acquired several cciiiuuoa later on, and under a diTcicnt 
rule. 

"Of Uie unilhcru scUlemcnis iho most noteworthy wag that of the Hathor.s, who claim 
a descent fiom Pavyiii Pal, U\c foumloi of Khor, aiul ihrmiirh him 
Tini Uom haja Jaichand, I hey arc of the same stock 0,9 the 11 dlhois 

who f.ettkHl m Usaliat, In the iliatnot of Budaiia, Tho Rotliois 
iirrc trace ihfii descent niiwc ininicdiatGly to one Uclaichand, who settled m the villago 
uf McdLa, in theMuhamniadabad paigann. And bis dcbucudanlo sincad over llic wcslcni 


Tlir iviftliein £cUlcmciil=s- 
TlLti R^^ihi-n, 
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T]iq NikiiinbliSi 


ThQ OahmU'8, 


Tho PoDiihy, 


porlion of Ibia pargaiia aiul a great pait of tlic adjacent pai'ganah now caUcd Shauisabod 
Kast, 

Another important colony was tlint of the Niknmhh Tlnilnirs, '\\ho once occupied the old 
.parganuh of Pipargaoiij now part of the Muhammaclabad pat- 

"Tbo Katchiiya' Gain’s, led by the biofliciq Sailie and Bnilie, wciG anotlier large acLtle- 
meat from Katibar in ShAhjiilianpiir, IDach bioUior is said to 
hure received his “ cluniidiJi’* of tillages Bailic’s descendants 
chiefly fcctiled in the country now foiniiiig the pai’giiiiiih of Shainsabad ^V'cst, while Siu-hc kept 
to the south, and Ills branch of the family settled iii yiianifcabad lilast and Bliojpiir, 

“ The GalinvAis formed a Tciy large and ponerful colony, The first comers were two 
hrotheifi, Man and Slnliesli, The former settled in paiganali 
Amnlpui', where his clan ncqiiircd forty-two villagcg, which 
fact lids given the name of the Builisi to ihcic Iciritovy. Maliosli sebLlcd in Bhojpnr; and 
tile tract lying in the south-east of that porganali, and known by the iminc of the Gaharwaij, 
was populated by this branch of the clan, 

**Tlic Pomiiis (Bashist gutrn) liaco their colonisation to Rao Sliitipjll Singh,’ who is said 
to have settled in ihc pnrganah of AmiEtpiir by Iho farniir of 
tlio Bujrt of Klior, Ills sons quarrelled with and ^YClG c?p el led 
by Fnrtib lido, the Kaytilh minister of the Hdja; hut one son, Basniit Sah, lotiinied and re¬ 
covered hi 3 estate, Ills dcscendauts oeoiipicd the greater portion of the pargannh, and ihoao 

now living trace their pcdigiec tliiough fifteen gciiw,itioiis to ShiupAl SdJi. 

^*TJie paiganaU of Klidkhatnnm was entirely overspread by nnoLlicr Thdknr lilbo, llio 

Tho Sombausis. Sombiiii&is of the Jkiyngar gotra Its nnecator, wJio settled here, 

. * wa)s one Uand’nr Snigli, whose descendants in the Ihiitcenlli geuc- 

lafcioE aio now living. 

' Such were tlio kiigcsL and most inipm tnnt of tlic old ThaUiir settlements, Tlio only cIuG 
we have to iho date of fchclr seUiemunt, beyond the trnditiuiiSp or that ascribe their coining to 
Jaichnnd or ollior lilutorlcal character, is that nlfoidcd by tho pedigrees which they liavo 
inaiulaincd from goiieiulioii to generation. These pcdigiocs are found in many cases to coufli in 
each otliei, but there can bo llitlo doubt tint in many cases namen have dropped out, especially 
in the eailier eciieraLiona, when aingic names only occur, They, however, arc a useful guide if 
wo accept them as showing the minmiimi iiitervai which has elapsed siuce the flist commence¬ 
ment oi their settlementa,*' 

It may be added that the Bamtehas once founded a large and powerful 
colony in Palifira, But some account of this now insignificant clan will bo 
given in the gazetteer aiticle on that parganah. 

AYg now turn to a less inlei'estiiig class, tho Baniyas. The census divides 

Uanij-ds, them into AjudliyiiMsia (3,472), Agarwdls (2,826), 

Uinmai-B (1,88G), Siiw^ogis (1,055), Eastogis, Baram- 
wtu-s, Cliausainis, Dhusars, Glioais, Galirwals, and Kandus. The returns men¬ 
tion also, but without stating their numbers, a few Anclliiyas, Mahesaris, and 
Bohras. 


^ III ilie Settlement lleport Lhib word appears by a clerical erioi iis lUthoriya. ^ Tlio 

name, im given by Mr. Oldflcid, is Bhuprdo, and tho iiamo of tho Khor Raja, from whom 
Bhapuio 01 yiiiupal retnurgd his lauds, necording tolhe same aulhority, Jm siiigbdco. 
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Tlio Ajiidhyabilsis arc a siib-divisloii of tbo Agraliris, who, like the Agarwilfi, 
poiliajK clciivc thoir name from Agroha in Hailaiia. 

Ajiiainaliu^ls. Ajudlijflbariii points to the neighbourhood of 

Paiziihad aq the cradle of Uig tribe. Agtahiis claim descent from two '' twice- 
b>ra’ HieBmlunans and the ancient Vaisyas. Tliey therefore wear, like 

&(Mneother JJaniya clans, the .sacred thread Tiioir formerly liigli position is said 
to liavebecii lost tliiougli indulgence in polygamy. But higlicr and still respected 
castis seem to practico tliat Inihit with iuipimity; and it is probable that 
tire particular form of polygamy objected to is that of marrying their deceased 
elder bi'otliur’s wives {I’urdo), The Agarwiils have been described in more 
tlian one fovincr Jioticed The Ummars are a respectable and iiifliicntial race, 
whose widows arc not allowed to remarry, They have three aub-clivisiojis, 
whicli in order of rank are : (1) Til-Uminar, (2) Dirh-Ummar, and (3) Dasre, 
Sar&ogis dcrivo thoir name, as already mentioned, from the Sanskrit svdvaJm, 
a Jain layman, Like most schisms from Hinduism, the Juiim faith hfis found 
abundant recruits amongst the various tribes of Bauiyas. The remaiadorof 
these tribes must await description in notices ou districts whoro they liapimu 


to be more numej'ous. 

Tlic following list shows the names and numbcjs of tlio classes included in 
tJig other castc6»’ of ''other castes"' of the census returns. It should 

ilie cciifius. premised^ however, that several of the tribes moii- 


tiuned—ns for instance the Julidias and Gliosis—arc for tlio most past Muslims 
and not Hindus :— 


Aliir (co^^hc^l^ «•« 

86,^1 Y2 

Bhiinfl or Dluinya (cotton-carder) 

III 

102 

Anikh (liuritef and fowler) 

103 



5 

Bahdiii (ditto) 

2,735 

Gadariya (sliephcrd) 


30,161 

Biiuaphor (bambu-\\orkei) ..t 

103 

Gandhi (ijcrfuiiior) 

t 

5 

DLarhai (cnrpciitei) 

11,029 

Gangapiiti (rivershlc beggar) 


0 

Dcrliia 

545 

Ghost (Muslim cow lieu]) 


30 

IjUH (maker of leaf platteiiSj ••• 

1,220- 

Gujfir 


13.3 

Btldar (imUock-mfti)) ,.t 

IS 

Ilftjjam (barber) 


17,44L 

BJi'irljluitijii oc Bliiirji (yrain- 


I-fahvai (coiifccUoncr) 


1,417 

parclia) 

10,75i 1 

Jnjak 


10 

Illicit (minstrel) iti 

2,885 

J&t 


418 

Ml 

2g 

Jothlii (astiologci) 


2,208 

Chflk or Chik (Uiiiilu goat-butclici), 

l,f33 

Jalnlia (Muslim '^^eavDr) 

• ft 

as 

Cbamar (curiicO 

04,274 

Kuclihi (illarkcL-gardoner) 


78,337 

Clibipi (chmiz-ioakcr) 

102 

Kibai (littei-carrier) 


32,610 

Earzi (lailoi) •«« 

2,224 

Kaliil (ilRtillcr) 

Ilf 

38,871 

Tiliaiiiik Ml 

15,022 

Kanittugar 


10 

Eholi (wa'sheniiaii) ... 

11,853 

Knnjar (string-HclIcr) 

If i 

91 


1 Sec for instaiico Gazr., TV, 280 (Eti^yji), 
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JT/mnn (brflz;cr> m. 

Kayalh (acrlbe) 

Kliitkrob (avoepcr) 

Kbiia 

Kbatik (pig nu(3 poulfr^ breoder) 
Kattn 

KLsdn (cultivator) 

KoJi ivesver) 

luiinUar (potlci) 

Kurmi (cultivator) 

Lodhft ( ditto, formerly liunts- 
man) 

Lohfir (blackqmifch) 

IMiainAr (builder) 

Mall (gaiUvner^ 
it all dll (boatman) 

Manilidr (biacclct-mnkcr) 

Mocbi (cobbler) 

Kafc (acrobat) 

Ndik 

bJuuia (paltpefcrc*ivorkcp) *,* 

Panda (ternplc-pricst) 
rdsi (foM'lcr and watchman) 


Tatm (jiccklacG-mnker) >.,« 

Hain M« 

Ilaniaia hi 

llaw a(c Hi tivat 0 r) *.» 

SaikaJgai (metal-pollsboi) t.< 

Sikh (follow Cl of N ft oak Sbab'a 

fiGCt) M. 

Sonar (metnlbirgist) h* 

Tainboli (bctclnut-seller) *«» 

Tawfiif (proslilute) i.i 

Teli (oilman) »«* 

Tliatbora (maker of metal vessels) 
Bairnei ,.."1 f 

Bramhchart 

Prtkir ,M „ . 

.. . ReliRions see-. 

GosQin ‘ tunes* 1 

JORi *M 

IJddsi iM I 

Skill i.., L 

Bang all M. p^pgfuig ( 

Gurkha ml tingninbcdjl 

Kanitak ...( nnllou-'S 

,,, , \ iihtr only. / 

Murwni'i ... ] f 


PcTfions tils- 
tingninb cd 
by nnlJoii- 
all by only. 


Of persons clistinguishod by nationality only 11 arc nnspecifiecl. Seve¬ 
ral of tho names lierc given are tboso of trades wlucb have not yet developed 
into close castes. Thus any Cliamdr may probably become a Mochi, and most 
IMochis are Cbamars by race, Of tribes whose peciiliai'itics seem to require 
description, the majority—notably the Ahirs, Arakhs, Bahelias, Bdnsphors, 
Barhais, BhAts, Cliaks, Chamars, Dari^is, Dhduuks, Gtijars, JatSj Jotisliis, 
Kdebhis, Kamdngars, Kayaths, Kbattrfs, Knrmis, Lodhds, Rafns^ and Sundrs— 
have been described in the fourth, fifth, or sixth volumes of this series. It 
must be admitted, however that much yet remains to be learnt about these 
inferior castes and their customs. 

The Gangaputras, or sons of the Ganges,” are an inferior class of Brahmans 

^ who preside over the religious ceremonies performed on tlie 

Gaugaputras. , , , .r. .. i 

banks of that nver. Dwelling chiefly in the inland pargana 

of Muhammadabad, they claim descent fromKananjiyas who through some irre- 

gularHy of behaviour weio expelled from their original brotherhood. The 

irregularity of receiving presents on the hanks of tho sacred stream would alone, 

perhaps, suffice to account for the expulsioji. It is from .such presents that the 

Gangdputra derivoa his livelihood. WaiUng near some well-known bathing- 

place, ho conducts to the river tliosc who coino to wash tlicir sins away. When. 

10 
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ho ha^ poured a little water on their hands, given them a few blades of holy 
graFs {kuska}, and lopeatcd the proper Sanskrit teKts (mawira), they enter the 
stream and bathe. He afterwards distributes to each a small quantity of pow¬ 
dered sandal-wood fe/i.a'nchcit), which they opply to a spot in the middle of 
thou- foreheads. They then present him with their offerings and depart. 
As a class the Gangilputras are notorious not only for mere rapacity hut for 
genoral licence of character. Speaking of those at Benares, Mr. Sherriug 
suggests that Government should exercise some su^iervisioa over their river¬ 
side proooeding.s. The only class of Brahmans with whom Ganghpulrag are 
admitted to intermarriage is that of Pandas or temple-priusts. The latter 
enjoy much the same reputation. 

By NMks are probably meant Banjaras who have usurped a title 25roperly 

ilttits. restricted to the head-ineu of their ti’ibo. 


Thougli their vocations are almost the same, Kaserasand Tliathoras are dis- 
Kasorsa and Ths- tiucfc castes, Care inu.sfc bo taken not to confuse their names 
with those of the Kateias or Dbunyas, and Patahras or 
Patwiis. Tho KansakM-a, or worker in bell-metal, is by Colobroolco derived 
from a Brahman ancestor and Taisya ancesti-ess. Hence pcrliajjs the high 
position occupied by Kaseros, that KansakSra’s niodorn rejirescutativea. Tlioy 
aro said to rank between the miiitnry castes above, and the comnioroial castes 
below them. They wear the sacred thread, and aro indeed more punctilious 
in all matters of ritual than is usual amongst the trading or artificov classes. 
Their seven goiras or clans, of which none intermany or oat together, are as 
follow I—Purhiya or eastern, Paohlifiwau or wostern, Qorakhpiui, Tank, TAu- 
chara, Bharia, and Oolar. The Kascca. manufactures vessels and ornaments 
out of almost any motal except iron and tin. Heroin lies the distinction 
between his occupation and that of the Thathera, who works in tho latter metals 
ajso. Iho Thatlieia's work is iu fact rougher on the whole than that of tiro 
Kascra; but the former often carves vessels already manufactured by tho letter. 
The JIusalraans aio divided by tho census into Shaikhs (49,931), Pathdns 

(33^176'. Sayyids (G,097). Mugbals (920), and Arsons of 
iinspeeiliod race. 


All these Muslim tribes havo been described elsowliero. The Shaikhs 
to whose lanks every fresh Hindu convert was or is added, are naturaliy the 
most Humorous; and, as might be cxiiocted in a district whero Bau^ash 
Afghans so long held sway, tlm PatliCms or persons of Afghan descouG stand 
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next. They sLill muster most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier 
Bangash strongholds, Kixinigaiij and Farukliabad. The namo of Mughal, 
with its corrosponcUug title of Beg, is bestowed on the miscellaneous body who 
claim a Central Asian, but not aii Afghan origin. Sayyids may spring from 
any one of these races, as a Sayyid mother can transmit the title to her chililron 
by husbands of edher tribes. It was in the first instance, indeed, derived 
through Fatima, the daughter of Muhammad. Implying as it docs descent 
from the Proplict, the title is highly i ospcctable and is often improperly usurped 
by Muslims wlio wish to rise in the social scale. Last year/’ says a Panjdbi 
couplet quoted by Mr. Beames,^ I was a weaver; this year I am a Shadch ; 
next year, if gram is dear, I shall be a Sayyid.'' 

From the castes of the people to their occupations is an easy transition. 

Cecil ations inhabitants of Fanilchabad may ho divided into two 

primary classes—those who as landholders or husbandineii 
derive their living from the soil, and those who do not. To the former class the 
census of 1872 allots 311,478, to the latter 407,270 persons. The details are 
as follow:— 


Zandowners AgricHUnrUts. Toial^ 



Kindfia 
^rusrilmfina 
Christ laas 


There are, then, 30,826 landholders, 460,052 agriculturists, and 407,270 
nou-agricLiltiirists. Hero, as elsewhere, the proportion borne by the agiariau 
to the non-agrarian classes is not so a great as might bo expected. In an. 
agricultural country and district one would be prepared to find more than 
65‘6 per cent, of the total population obtaining their livelihood from the land. 
The fact is that few of the small cultivators look to cultivation as their only 
means of subsistence. The profits of a scanty holding are in. most oases eked 
out by the earnings of some other pursuit^ which has sometimes caused the 
agriculturist to be entered in the non-agricultural columns. The compara¬ 
tively .small number of Musalmdns engaged in agriculture will not lail to 
arrest attention. The density of population per square mile of cultivated area 
‘ In hia edition of Elliot's Supplemental Glossari/f I., l65. 
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varies from 87S in Sakrawa to C95 in Kliakafmau. In PaJifira, indeed, 
it is returned as 5,016 j tut this calculation includes the city of !• arukli- 
atad. 

ProcccJiijg to iiiinutor divisions nnd folloAviiig tho example of Englisli 
population statements, tho census distributes the inliabitanis amongst six great 
classC 5 ^-^(l) tlio professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the comineiclal, (4) the agri¬ 
cultural, (5) tbe indnstrial, and (C) the indefinite. 

The first or professional class embraces all Govornmont sorvants and persons 

Classiflcjition of non- folloAving the learned professions or literature, artistic or 
agricultural cftihugs, scientific occupations. It numbered 4,043 malo adults, 
amongst whom are included 1,210 fiifohiU or family-priests, 1,1SC pandits or 
doctors oE Hindu divinity andiaw, 468 musicians,and so on. Tlho socond Oi domestic 
class numbered 30,246' inombers and comprised all males employed as private ser¬ 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers, and the like. 
The third or coniraercml numbered 10,048 males, and amongst those arc all 
perilous who buy or sell, keep or loud money and goods of vaiious kinds, sucli 
ns sliop-keopDrs (0,835:i, monoy-lendoTS ^304), baukoib ami biokoih 1710), and 
all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as pack- 
carncis (559) and ekka or cart-drivers (1,118). The fifth or industrial class 
contains 4,977 niemberii, including all iiersoiis engaged in the industrial arts 
and mechanics, such na dyers (735), masons (G3G), carpenters (2,964), caud per¬ 
fumers (182); those engaged in the mauufactuie of textile fabrics, such as 
weavera (10,042), tailors (3,218;, and cottou-cleanors (2,454) ; those engaged in 
preparing articles of food or drink, such as graiii-parchcrs (2,662) and confeo- 
tioueis (481); and lastly, dealers m all animal, vegetable, or ndnoral substances. 
Of the fourth or agriCLiltural cJa&s suffiefeut has been aaicl already. The aixlii 
or indefiuifce contains 44.290 members, including labourers (39,529), persons of 
independent means (116), and 4,513 persons supported by tho community and 
of no spocified occupation. 

MoU of the labourevij are hired from day to day for work in the fields. 

And cmigi-n* They belong chiefly to tho Cliamar^ and in smaller 
numbers to the Abir, Kisdn, and Knobhi castes; but 
when we turn to non-agricultuial labour, such as porterage, wo find a largo 
inunbei of JCaluirs also omploycch 4’or the last four years, that is since the 
bcgiiimug of 1875, labomera have been registered for emigration beyond 
bOaa Tho number so enlisted has amoimtcd to 452 ( 92 females); and their 
destination has generally been Demeiara, Jamaica, or one of tho hhench 
colonies, 
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Ilouaea and. castles. 


The number of villages or towosbips inhabited by the population, agricul¬ 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 
lo^Yog nnd villages* i Of these 3,8(30 had less than 1,000; (59 be¬ 

tween 1,000 and 5,000, 2 ((Jlihibnimau and Shom&abad) bct\\een 5,000 and 
10,000; and 3 (Kuimganj, Kanauj, and Farukhabad) over 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present year (1879) 2,361 
estates {nmhdl) ; but the number of the latter is, from partition and other 
causes, ever on the increase. 

Like their neighbours all over the Noith-WesliGni Provinces, tbo people of 

Farukhabad live chiefly in iniul huts. The census 
IIouBea aiul castles. . , , . i , . h . . • , 

indeed shows but 11,879 masonry structures against 

180,183 dwollinga built with unskilled labour. The district is studded witli many 
mud and a few brick castles {gavhi^, which during the long leign of peace have 
degenerated into more residences. Of large fmts the only ones remaining are 
those at Fatehgarh, Bishangarh, and Tir\va;but it is doubted whether cither of 
tbo three could be called defensible. The common feature of most dwelling- 
liouses, a.g distinguished fjom mere huts, is an open square or court in the centre. 
Round this, on three sides at least, are grouped separate bouses, or rather rooms, 
facing inwards. The entrance to the yard, in the better class of houses, lies 
through a sort of ball on the fourth side, fronted by a verandah which in towns 
supplies the tradesman Avithins office or shop In less pretentious dwellings 
this vestibule or frontage does not exist, its place being either left empty or occu¬ 
pied by a walk Within the yard, around the household ivell, are tied the cattle 
and stored tho lumber of tlie family. 

The plan of each room is very simple. As a ride;, the door is the only 
opening for either passage, ventilation, or light. ^'This arrangement/* Avrites 
Mr. Evans, " resulted naturally from the habits and customs of the country. 
It is evidently the most suitable Avheio several families livo together united by 
the ties of relationship, common occupatioiiii, and common interests. We see 
too in the form of the houses signs of the uncertainty and diinger of former times. 
The design Avas plainly to provide the inhabitants Avith a place of retreat, 
capable of defence against bands of plunderers. There are few or no openings 
in the outer Avails, So that on our approaching a village, it has eveiy appear¬ 
ance of being surrounded by a Avail, and designed to Avitlistand a hostile attack.^* 

In villages, Avheie building land is moro easily obtained, the houses cover 
wider sites than in croAvded toAvns. Hence the chief difference betAveen the 


^ This figure sccraa ^Altogether too bigii. In moat parts of the North-AVestern Provinces tho 
number of villages is Binallci than that of catfttes ana tho number oi estates ia here, ns vfo 
shall Bcc immediately, loss than 2,^00, 
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1 !ij 5 tlc and the city rcsuleiico. In the latter additional capacity is accured by 
addiu" storey above storey Many of the better class of houses in Farukhabad 
contain thiee or even four sucb stages. But the main plan is still the saitio. 
The liouses all contain the same open square, into wliicli all the rooms open ; 
and the plan of each story is identical. 

Ill respect of their material houses maybe divided into three classes, being 
built of either fire-burnb bricks, sun-dried bricks, or uaiid. The nature of the 
roof introduces another element of difference. The house-top is either a (lab 
earthen covering supported on rough beams, or a tliatch made of yaUl and 
other grasses. Tiled roofs are seldom if ever found u\ this district. The 
nature of rnatorial for tho walls of the bouse is of course a question of expense, 
but the choice of a roof depends greatly on locality. When thatching grass 
grows near at hand, the thatch is most often adopted. In villages lying near 
the banka of the Isan and Kali Nadi rivers this grass grows in abundanco, 
and all the houses are thatched. At the same time it is everyuvhero sufficient¬ 
ly plentiful for eacli village to contain some houses thus roofed, Tho numbor 
of permns dwelling in each house was found at last census to be between four 
and five in tho country, and between tliice and four in the city of Farukhabad. 
But by the word ‘house* is here meant one of those buildings or rooms which 
fctand round the common enclosure. Three or four of such Iiou.scs are gener¬ 
ally gx'oupod together, forming what should be considered as one hoiiso if 
any coropaiisou were instituted between this and European countries. 

The AlusUta mosques, imambfivas, and other places of \Yorsliip, present no 
featuie ijeciiliar to this part of the proviuces. But 
Echgioua ■bmiJiiigfl, amongst Hindu temples, theShiv^,las differ from the 

TIiAkuidw^tas. Tlio Shivdlas devoted to the worship of Shiva or Mahadeo avo 
fKpiare or circular buildings surmounted by a dome or a small sieeple, adorned 
on all sides by little pinnacles and figures. They stand on a raised platform; 
and their single door, faced by a small statue of a Brdhmani bull coiiohant, 
opens towards tbe east. The Thakiu’dwdra, sacred to the worship of Krishna 
and his kindred deities, has an exterior generally similar to that of au 
ordinary dwelling-house. There is the courtyard, .sunounded by rooms in 
which the priest and his attendants live, while one room opposite the entrance 
is occupied by the images of tho gods, Afc Fatehgarh are throe Christian 
Churchesthe Ameiican Presbyteiian IVfission, tho old Church of England, 
and the new Memorial The old Church of England building has since the 
Mutiny been used only as an adjunct to the Fatehgavb dispensary. The now 
Memorial Chiucb, (All Souls), which is now used in its place, \Yas built on the 
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spot ^vhere the Christian I’emiiant of the Fatehgarli garrison was ninssacied hy 
order of the rebel Nawftb (1857). Mr. Watts describes it as the handsomest 
church he has seen in the North-Western Provinces. 

Several customs of the people, such as the iia/iielidyat and the Icardo^ the 
court of honour and the mairlage of a brother’s widow, 
have been elsewhere described.* Their clothing is 
in the majority of cases too scanty and simple to require much description; 
but soinGthing on tins subject also will be found in the notice on the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Etdwa. To the remarks on food there given the following 
may bo added:— 

The staple crop of the district, wheat, supplies a food which is common to 
almost the whole population. Its grain is called gelmn^ 
its straw hlidsaj and its bran cliohar or hhUL By three 
different modes of grinding tlie grcain as many kinds of flour are obtained. The 
ordinary diy grinding yields a grist which, strained through a sieve, becomes 
ata. To obtain maiden, the grain must be washed and dried in the sim, gi’ound 
fine, and sifted through a cloth. Sdji is the result of grain ground moist, the 
flour being well boatea with a wooden pestle and mortar, and afterwards 
sifted. Wlmat is prepared for food in many ways, Villagers pluck it 
when green, parching, husking and eating it alone or with sugar. The ordi¬ 
nary rotij the daily bicad of most Hindus, is made of aia. So are many kinds 
of cako, such as ihe shermdl, Mlarkhana, gdo-dida, and gao-mhdn, eaten by 
Musalindna; and the panithi, chapdtL, phidki, puriydUy Icacliauri, gulgtbla, 
pda, jalehi, rmd goja^ which arc chiefly consumed by Hindus. Of these Hin¬ 
du viands, the first throe are baked on a tahha or iron plate; the nest two in 
a hardhi or cauldron ; and the last four are forms of sweetmeat. 

But other grains beside wheat are common articles of food. Bdjm or 
lalmra is eaten as kimliari, that is, as a kind of broth 
flavouied with salt and spices. Cakes made of the 
same grain are crumbed and eateo mixed with sugar and clarifiod butter (ghi). 
Bannocks made of bajra flour serve to appease the hunger of villagers, but 
aie little relished by the well-to-do. Bajra grain is also parched into chahena. 

Another food-inillet is jour or jmiri ; but its flour is baked and eaten by 
the poor only. Boiled and mixed with sesamum [til), 
the grain forms what i.s called goliavi. When pai di¬ 
ed, that grain is known as hahorl Flour made of the parched grain is called 

1 Eor panch^yal ace Gazetteer, IV, 28fi-a7 (Etfiwii), nud Y., 60-61 (Budaun), for hardo, Y, 
688-83 (Baieilly), 
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satin. ilixGtl with water and flavoured with sugar or salt, it forms a kind of 
porridge. Ungiound jocir pjjrain when boiled and eaten with the same condi¬ 
ments is called raakeri. From the sattu of the same millet is made the rus¬ 
tic sweetmeat known as Imldih, Lastly, the dry stalk or harh of the jofir plant 
forms a valuable fodder for cattle. 

Bailey or jau is first used for food when yet green. The ears are plucked 
and parchocl; and when eaten in that form are, like* 
those of jodr, called hahori. Tlie flour (dta) of barley 
frequently famishes material for the common imleavoned cake {roti) ; and few 
except the most wealthy do not use it for this purpose, From barley also is 
made sattii, in the same way as that of joAr. When given to horses, green 
bailey goes by the name of kawid; and whon parched, bruised, and mixed 
with water for the same cousnmevs, is called ardd'WH. 

The total weight of food-grain produced in the district is by Hr, Buck 
Food.protluceoftliedis- fixed at 230,000 tons> Allowing the population a 
aiet of iSoz per bead daily, he reckons that 176,000 
tons are consumed in the district itself. This leaves for export a balance of 
64,000 tons. But writing some five years eorlier, Mr. Evans doubts whether 
tho crops produced are evert sufficient for local wants. Grain, he remarks, is 
largely imported from Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

In the religions of the district there is much that is remarkable, but little 
^ that has not else^Yhcre been desenbed. Of tho faiths 

and sects akin or subordinate to Hinduism, Jainas 
have been mentioned in the Muzaffarnagar, Sikhs in the Mainpuri, Bislinois 
in the Bijnor, S4dhs in the Cawnpore, and Bairdgis and Jogisin tho Bareilly 
notices. A plant of Bengali growth, theBiahma Sam&j, has struck no perma¬ 
nent root in this district; nor is there much sign of any proselytizing pro¬ 
gress on the part of the Muhammadan religion. 

During the rule of the Bangasli Nawabs, Rajput or Brahman landholders 
Musaimane Were frequently made Muslims by force. But since 

those times few eBforta have been made to attract tho 
Hindu population to Islam. The Musalmdns of Farukhabad arc in general 
extremely quiet ami inoffensive, nor are they divided amongst themselves by 
the presence of any fervid or influential sects. They are almost exclusively 
Suuuis; hut many branches of the once ruling Bangasli family have been 

r Fat}wie Ccmm{ssw7i i« fmns of the Fesolutiou of the Goveniment 

^ JAe iV - W. f . and Oudh, numbered l&uD/l, flud dated bth Juhj. 1878, Chapter 1, by K G. Buck, 
r;sq, lUeiiibcr, Local Famine Committee, Statement V. h\ the preceding statement the oiitburn 
IS reckoned ai 4,325,000 cwt, or 216,250 tons. 
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Shfas .siuoe, in the eighteenth century, their chief went over to the latter 
sect. 

The only Native Christian .settlement is that near !Fatehgarh, and of this 
some brief account ^ may be given. The Oiphan Asylimi 
at Fatchgarli owes its origin, as already mentioned, 
to tliG famine of 1837-38. Colleoting a number of clnklreii who had been 

Orphanage nfc Fateh- abandoned by their parents, Captain Wheeler cntriist- 
ed them to the caro of the Kevd. H. Wilson, the first 
Amoiican Missionary stationed at Fatohgarh. Out of this orphanage grew the 
Christian village. The design of the asylum was, “ as the children grew U]} 
and max lied, to settle tlicm in a Christian colony, and, by furnishing them 
with Kiiitablo employment, to retain them under Christian influences.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, as the wards grew np and married, houses wore built for them on a 
sepaiatc piece of land, and these buildings have so multiplied as to entitle the 
place to the name of a village. 

The llaklia, or premisc.s of the orphanage, were built on a Icascliold of 
about L2t acros, formerly a Imntiug preserve^ of the Nawabs, and afterwards 
the artillery parade-ground. This was in 1840 granted to tlio Mission by 
Government at a yearly rental of Rs. GO; the ongiiial term of 50 years to 
bo extended for a similar period if the school is kept up. On these lands 
were erected a cliurcli, school-house, industrial establishment, the Mission 
residences, and the village houses. But during the great rebellion these build¬ 
ings were almost entirely destroyed, the walls and steeple of tlio cliiircli 
alorio escaping. Besides this establishincnt, a second was afterwards set 
np in tlie village of JBurhpur, about a mile from the city of Farukhabad. 
Of the 301 persons now (1879) attached to the Rakha Mission, about a 
tljird aic converts or Christians transferred from other stations, ilaiiy aro 
employed as Mission catechists, others arc domestic or public servants. But 
the bulk of the community support themselves by tilling tlio plots of land 
allotted to them on the Mission estalc, or by working in the tent maiudac- 
tory 

The tent factory was before the l^tutiny managed by the Mission. Since 
then, however, tiie Native Chustians have worked it 
indopondeiitly; and for soino yoais past they havo 
formed a Limited Incorporated Company, The work i.s for the most jiart per- 
foiinccl by the villager-', extraneous help being sought only when there is any 

^ Rased on lufounatioii kindly supplied by thcRevd Dr Wiirrcn, nn Anioricfiii Misaionary 
aL Fatcli^farb. 2 Uejice the name, wliicli is derived from rak/uiUf to preseivo, 
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groat pre^siue of uork. Tho ilivklcnd last year amounted to over 24 por 
cent, ou tliG sfoclc of the company, which has lately added to its onfcerprisGvS tho 
manfl^enioiit of an indigo factory. Xo tliis Kakha Mission arc attached two 
schools, for hoys and girls respectively. Tlio Cnrhpur 
l^aucaLlon. establishment could until two yoavs ago boast of a 

huger srnunary» the Fandchabad Mission high school, which dated from 
IN.'hJ 111 and nciir the city me about a dozen Mission schools for boys, and 
the same number for girls, Tho former arc supported chiolly by the Maha- 
laja J3alip Hnigh, In all tlicsc schools, whether attached to the Rakha 
oi Bmhjmr biaiiclics of tlm Mission, the HiblG forms a regular .subject of 
stiidj^ But tlie majority of the teachers in the high school aio iliu- 
dus. 

Except in the case of the zila school, which is under the supervisiou of tho 
Educational Inspector for tho Agra Circle, public in- 
Pii])]ic 2 mstiiiction. stmetion is directed by a local committee. Of this 

the Magjstmto-Ooliector is e.G officio president, and one of his assistants secre¬ 
tary. Cut the authority in matters educational is somewhat divided Tho 
Inspector inspects all schools, and tho welfare of the zila school is promoted in 
many small ways by the committee. The ailvauce made during tho past gene- 
latioTL by necessary leaLuing is best Uiowii by reference to the statisties of 
184:7.^ Farukhabad in that year contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly 
by Government. Of those 193, educating 1,211 .scholars, were Arabic and Per¬ 
sian ; while the remainder, with 1,543 pupils, were Sanskrit cand Hindi. Throe 
of these schools owed their cxistciico to the American Mission, and nine 
more tho exertiouH of Deputy C(dkctor IvhU Thvi, author of the Pate/i.£faoIi- 
The teacheis iu the Arabic and Persian schools \Yere Musalmans ami 
K.lyatlis; those of tlie Sanskrit and Hindi schools Kayath.s and Bniliinans. 
Tlio principal .strongholds of cd neat ion were pargaua Shamsabad and the 
towns of Farukliabud and Fatehgarh, The pargana contained 51 Persian 
schools alone; tho two towns, whicli had contained 39 in the year 1837, now 
contained OO. English was taught in the Mission high school, which had 
heicin taken the place of a similar school formerly established by Govern¬ 
ment, 

Turning to modern statistics, we find that tho number of sclioliirs has 
in Cl eased from 2,754 to 8,043. The number of scliooJs has indeed sliglitly 
decreasocl; but those which now exist aie chiefly Ooverumont institutions, 

^ f/i« ilte II' P , compilcfl miflci or<lGrs of noveinment by U Thornton, 

r-^q., llLb Ciileuttn, J850. It, wiU be icmcaibcrcd tiuit Fai ukUabacl at this time iunliuied 
portions 01 Kta, 
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GODcluctcd by IcaclierH as compotont as can bo obtained for tlie nioncyi Tho 
school statistics for 18V7-7S maybe shown as follows:— 
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Like the Builipur Mission school lately mentioned, the zila school is of the 
Iligli A, class. This means that it teaclics Englhsh 
subjects up to the sfandaid of tho entrance examina¬ 
tion for Calcutta Uaiveisity ; but during the year under review its success in 
that ordoal was not even mcdiocio. Out of four candidates but one passed, 
ixud lie in the tliird class. During the same twelve months the school moved 
into anew, handsome, and couimocUous building. Its boardingdiouso, which 
contained 22 boys, chiefly holders of scholarships, was also new. 

The lahsili schools are situated at Farukliabiid city, Kniiiiganj, Chhibramau, 
Tirwa, and Miian-ki-SarAi j the parganah sclioois at 
Shamsabad, Talgifim, Thatia, aodKanauj. The scar¬ 
city of 1877-7S caused a slight falling olY in their attendance. These schools 
are of the Middle B. class, which instructs boys up to the stand aid of the 
middle-class vernacular examination. The result of that examination was to 
show that these schools were all efficient, although none but Kanauj and 
rukliabad was distinguished. The numbers of scholars in the lowest cla.ssGR 
is much greater than it whould be, and neglect of tlicse classes is hinted. 
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Ill the lialkahandi or elemontaiy ^dllage schools the fiiniiuc caused a great do- 
Haikaijamii, gjils' nud crcasc of pupils. This was the moic to be regretted, bc- 
muiiiclpal schools Ctiiiso the.sc arc the only Grovernmeut seminaries whose 

u^cfuliiebs and even ncccr^sity seem univci sally acknowledged. The few girls' 
fcthools left by recent financial reductions arc reported as doing fairly well The 
two municipal boys’schools at Favukliabad afford that town mucli the same class 
of instnicfciou as the lialkabandi schools in villages. Tlioir aim is to teach, almost 
giatiufcously, reading, writing, arithniotic, and a few other elementary subjects. 
Tlie aided schools for boys arc the siibseriptiou and gun-carriage factorv 
Allied schools schools at Falcbgarhj that for girls is one atlachod 

to tlm Raich a Mission. In tho subscription school 

English is tauglit. 

The principal j\[isM 0 n scliool, dliving tlic year of which wo write, wa.s tlio 
WisMoiifliy niid imii- lately abolished high schooL Like tho xila scliool, it 
g^uoiLs schools. passed one third-class candidate at the CTiiivorsity 

eiitianco csaniiiiation. Indigenous or toi schools,” writes tlie ]3ircctor 
of Public Instruction, have generally an ephemeral oxistcucc. No registerji 
of any kind are kept, and it is therefore necessary to talcc the imuibcr 
of pupils that licippan to bo presoni when the Deputy Inspoctor visits u 
mIiooI as the avcnigc daily atlendaUco. In the Hindu scliools of tins class 
reading, writing, and arithmetic aro taught in the Niigari or ICiiithi cluu 
meter, to which a little Banslcrit, chiefly the unintelligent repetition of gram- 
iiiatical rules, is sometimes added In tho Jlulniininadau schools more attcuu 
bon is paid to reading and ^Yviting, and aiithmctic is comparatively neglected, 
Uidu is not taught as a langimgc The reading-books are Persian, and in many 
schools portions of tlie Kuifm arc learnt by rote. There is no attempt at classi- 
fication, and little discipline of any Idnd. The boys come when tlicy like, gf) 
luvay when they like^ and learn or neglect to Icain what they like. A^cry many 
of the so-called schools arc in no way deserving of the name. They ate mere] y 
foi'tuitons and temporary collections of a few irregularly attending boys. A 
'Aimiudir hires a teacher for his sons, and allows Ins friends and neighbours to 
bend llicir cliildren to Ins house to share such instruction as is given. This 
system bus its charms for many. The absence of disciplino is deliolitful to the 
Ijnys, and the parents rejoice that no time is wasted on history aiurgoography ” 
Tiio «ovcutli column of the table ju.^t given shows liow cheap school educa. 
tioii 13 in KorlliGrii India as compaicd with European countries. According to 
a lepoit piescnted tins year to tho English Educational Dojnirtmeiii by Mr. 
Mdthew Arnold, the uunuiil costol educating a child is in Fnmeo IS^. Id., and 
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in England 375. 9Jd. In Farukliabad it is sometliing under IO 5 . The annexed 
btatenicnt, compiled from the census retiums of 1872, reveals how few inha¬ 
bitants of the district were found able to read and write m tliat year:— 
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The female columns were left blank, owing probably to the rein dance of 

Muslims, and of Hindiis who have adopted Muslim fashions, to sup2dy any 

information regarding their womankind. Most Native Christian girls are taught 

to read; but the number of literate women in the district muat^ nevertheless, bo 

extremely small. Eespectable natives dislike to instruct thoii daughters in arts 

winch might enable them to read immoral books or write intrigiiingletteis. 

iSomo brief reinarks on the language spoken in this part of tho Diiab have 

already appeared in the Eta and Mainpuri notices.^ 
Liingimffc and literature. . j.w 1 . 11 » 

It IS more in grammatical forms than m vocabulary that 

this (li.«3iricl and its iioighbourhood differ from other parts of the North-West. 

Mold and more^ for instance, may bo hoard instead of mcra and mere; but tlio 

words for eating, ploughing^ and other everyday notions are much the same as 

elsowhero. Those, hovvever, wlio may lake tho trouble to road tlirougli Di\ 

Fallon^fl lately-jiublished Dictionary ^\\\\ find not a few terms 

wliich tho annotation Favrukhahadi marks as more or lees peculiar to this district. 

Farukliabad has produced a fair crop of local historians, who flourished chiefly 

in the days of the Ban gash dynasty. Such wero Munahi Sahib Eai, editor of 

tho Kkujibta Kaldm (1740-47), or Letters of Naw4b Muhammad j Sayyid 

Ilisam-ud-diii Grwdlidri, compiler of an original work on the reigns of his cou- 

toinporarics, the NawAbs Muhammad, Kiiim, Iindm, and Ahmad ^ and the author 

of tho Khuldsa-i^Bangadi^ written apparently in the time of the prince first 

named. During British rule have been published the TdHkh~i-Fav?mkhahad 

ol' Mufti Wali-ullah (1829-30) ; tlie Lanh-i-Tdrikk of Munavvar Ali Khiiii, 

edited by Mir Bahfidar Ali (1830-40) ; and tho Fatehyavhndma of Deputy 

1 Gazr., iVr. CS; 
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Colleelor Knli Rdi (1845). Another history of imrovtain date, TOittea partly 
nn ljoiTil)astic verso, is the Mlllldrahat-i-^Jvghalil/aha^Afglldnil/ay or Striigglo 
hetwoen Mn^^hals iiud Pathfms, This Mr- Tvvino believes to bavG hcon written 
in the last century by Nawab Bakii-uIlAb, Khan Alain, and military governor 
of Kora in Fatebpur.* Other half-forgotten poetical pieces have been composed 
by local minstrol^s, such as Bhabnti Blidt of Atfiipur near Kairaganj, who for 
all odo on Nawab Aliniad\s victory at Khiidaganj was rewarded with a tax- 
free village, But the in oat distiiiguislied authors whose names are connected 
with tljo district lived there for a time only* Such were Abd-ul-Kadir, writer 
of the 7AHLh-i-D(idd\}dmf who onoo dwelt at Sharnsabad •, and the poets Sauda 
ntid Mir Soz, who were for long in the employ of Nawab Ahmad’s minister 
Wihrban Khan, himself a poet. There is at present little literary activity. A 
paper named tho XJmdat-nl-Allihdv-i^Fatligarh was published for a short time 
during t!ie Ilusso-Turkirih war (1877-78), when telegrams were eagerly looked 
for by tho Muslims of Farukliabad. lint it afterwards expired for want of 
pupport. There are but two printing presses in the district, botli at Fatchgarh. 
Both lithograph in tho Persian and Nat^ari characters, but of neither is the 
i^sno large, Farukhabad can boast no literary or political institutes, such as 
tlin Anjuman-i-Tahzib of Cawnporo. Its Town-hall contains, Jiowever, a small 
museum of local antiquities, chiefly from Kaiiaiij. The first contributions to 
this collection were lately (187il) made by Mr, J. H. Rivett-Caniac, C. 9 ,, o.i.E, 
In a district containing so few lettoved peTftons post-office transactions are 
Po-t o(Bc« necessarily small. The postal receipts and expendi¬ 

ture for four out of the past twenty years may be 

thus shown.— 
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The receipts for the first of the years above shown were further augmented 
by the income of staging bungalows (Es. 535^; but the management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Publio '\\'orlcs 
Department, The district contains 15 imperial aud 12 distiicl post-offices, 
The former are at Eatehgarh (Sadr or Central); Aligarh, Chhibiamau, Fanikh- 
abad city, Gursaliaiganj, Kaimgauj, Kamalgaiij, Kainpil, Mnhainmadabad, 
Sanrikh, Shamsabacl, T6.lgram, and Tirwa (branches of central); Miiua-ld-saiAi 
(suboidinate); and Thatia (branch to that last named), Tho district offices 
are at AlUhganj, Amribpur, Eishangarh, Jalalabad, Khaiinagar or Indargaih, 
Miydngaijj, Nawabganj, Nlnikarori, Pilkliaiia, Eaushanabad, Sakrawa or Si- 
kandarpur> aud Kanauj city. The following table gives the number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices duiing tho 
years already mentioned:— 
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The ono tGlegraph-ofTice of the district, cat Pcatohgarh, is connected with both 
Oawnpore and Eareilly, It is probable that the opeu' 
ing of the Light Railway will increase the number of 


Tclcgrapli 


such offices. 

Like education, the post-office and the telegraph, ca regular police was the 
introduction of Biitish rule, JFanikhabad now contains^ 
32 police-stations, whereof 10 belong to the first, 8 to 
the third, and 14 to tl^e fourth-class. Tho first-class stations, which have 
usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen foot constables, are at Parukli- 
abaci, Gursahiiganj, Miran-kf-saiai, Kiimganj, Clihibrdinau, Tirwa, Aligarh, 
Saiirikh, Kam61ganj, and Muhammad abad. The third-class stations, to which 
are generally attached two head and six foot constables, arc at Patehgarh, 
Kampil, Shamsabad, Nawabganj, Thatia, Alldhganj, Jalalabad, and TfilgiAm. 
The fourth-class stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head 
and three foot constables, arc at Khndaganj, Pclkhina, Pattia, Bihandarpur, 
ICusamkhov, Jiwan, Miy&ugauj, Nimkauori, Parainuagar, Yakutganj, Singirim- 
pur, Jahunganj, Gliaticagh6.t, and Fatehgarh cantonnient, Fronx the ihdnas 


^ During this labt-sliown year no rccoid of covers dcppatubccl was kcjjt. 
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or stations oF higher clas^e^ those fourth-class stations aro distinguished by 
fho naiiio of cliffALid. All police-stations, of whatever class, are manned by 
the regular police enrolled under Act V of 1861 This foice is assisted by 
tlie nmnicipal and town police, lecmibed under Acts XV of 1873 and XX of 
18’C respectively, In 1S77, the three forces mustered together 032 men of 
all grades, including 22 mounted constables. There Avas thus one policeman 
to every 1 81 s^piaro miles and 985 inhabitants* The cost of tlio force was 
Us. l,Ol);253, of which Rs, 73,850 were debited to provincial revcmies, and the 
remainder defrayed from municvpal and other fauds. The following state- 
moiit- shows for a scries of yeais the principal offences committodj and tho 
lesnlts of police action therein :— 


Year. 
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Besides the regular, municipal, and town police, there are 2,009 village and 
road ^YAfechulen, organized under Act XVI of 1873* These were iu 1877 dis- 
tributeil amongst the 4,011 inhabited villages of fcUo district at the rato of one 
to every 395 inlvabitants, nnd at a sanctioned cost of Us, 74,892, met out of 
tlie ton 2 )cr cent ccss. The village watchman (chmlclOAr)i or footman (gihrait^) 
as lie is more goneudly called, can trace his office to a reiaoto antiquity; aiifl 
was foriiiBi'ly paid by an assigument of lands or coutributioas of grain at 
harvest. The road watchman {if)utvhaladd!% tliongh porhai)s dating from 
ante-Biitisli times, is an official of more modern appointment* 

Measures fox the repression of female chilj-muidcr here form an im^mrtaiit 
infaiiheMo thepoHcoman’s duties. One humlred and fivo 

Itiyput and 67 AMr villages are proclaimed under tlio 
Infanticide Act (VIII of 1870)^ and those villages contain a total supervised 
population of 15,814 persons. A special sah-ini^pectar at headquarters, and 
special head-constables at Muhammaclabad, Aligarh, and Ohhibramau, devote 
tlieir labours to the preveutiou and detection of the crime. 

1 Hindi (jor, a Xoot, a Arabic nuir/mla^ i; Rtngc of nmrchliiff. 
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Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of ilic polico just dcssciibed wo 
CciUrnl pusou aufl dis. lodged either in the cenfcrnl prison or tho district jail, 
tvict jail. both at Fatchgarh. The cential piison receives 

offondGVS from all Diiah districts; the district jail admits few who were not 
sentenced in Faruldiabad itself. It has been already shown that though long¬ 
term prisoners aro as a rule sent to the central, anti short-torni prisoners to 
the district establishment, there is no fixed rule ns to tho length of term which 
shall qualify the convict for cither,^ TJie peculiarity of this central prison, 
as opposed to others, is that it has no special circle of districts attached to it. 
Offenders from Fariikhabad it, being on the spot, of course receives; but it 
receives also the convict overflowings of districts all over the North-West. 

Its population has boon litablo to great fliictnations. The average daily 
number of prisonois was 855 in 1850 ; 382 in 1800; 817 in 1870; and by tho 
end of 1878 had risen to 1,025'70. During tins same 1878 the ccntial prison 
contained altogetbcv 3,57ft convicts, of whom 1,714 hod 
remained there since jirevious years. The number 
discharged amounted to 1,485, and the number admitted to 1,859. Death 
released 25 of tho prisoners. The bulk of the convicts were between IG and 
40 years old, but 296 being above the latter age. Persons under 16 there 
were none; but such juvenile offenders arc rarely admitted to central prisons, 
Tho principal items in the net yearly cost of each prisoner, Es. 60, after 
deduction of tlio profits on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 15-14-9 J), charges o£ 
establishment (Rs. 23-5-5), and building or repairs (Rs, 6-11-4). 

Tho district jail contained in 1870 an average strength of 325 inmates, 
1,262 being admitted and 985 discharged during the 
year. Tho following figures for 1878 will show that 
crime or convictions for crime Lave since thou incioased in something more 
tliaii due i3roportion to tho population :— 


Stfttifitics of the former 


and of the latter. 
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Nono of prhonor 5 tccn confmcil hy order of the Civil Courts. 

Thu total pojjulatioii of the district being 9 I 8585 O poisons, nnd the average 
daily ininihoi of pnsoncis as above, ib ndll be seen that about 0‘42 per cent, 
of tlie iiibabitauts are as a rule in jail, A comiparison of tbc number of ad- 
inis-uons with tho total number of prisoners during tlio year will shoiv that 
3 Ss of the latter had lomaincd in jail since funner years. Of the jail popu¬ 
lation ^icnojally, 11 aiu lotunicd as juvenile oiroiideis or poisons iinclcr IG 
yeai'vS of age ; 2,080 OvS botweeu 16 and 40, 492 as botweeu 40 and 16 ; and 
21 a^i above the latter age; but the ages of the few lemaiiung persons arc not 
blutcJ. The greater part of the aveiago yearly cxpcmllture on each prisoner 
con,twisted in the co.sb of liis rations (R.S. 18-10-Ct). The remainder was mado 
up of Ills sliare.s in the expenditure on establishment {Us. 11 - 0 - 0 Jg clothing 
(Ks? 1-11-2^), police guauls (Ka, 4-3-2^ building and rcpaiis (Rs. 6-10-S), 
hospital eliargcta (Rs. 7 - 10 ), and conlingoncios (Re. The average 

iminbcr of oilectivo workers thiougliout tho year was SOS SO; and of these 
most were employed iu budding or repairs connected with the jail (133‘70), 
as prison servants (51 20), or on mauufactiu'es (90*00). The fornior occupabiou 
of the \HhoucYS wtvs iu tUieo evit of four ea-ses uot such iis. to fit them for piotit- 
able wovk in piisou, tho majoiity having been agvienUulists (1,430), men of 
mdepeudent property or no occupation, ami GovcL'umenfc or domestic seiwants. 
0 [ iKm-agriculturists, a teuii which is iiresiimLMl to include shopkeepors and 
hamliciaftsincn, tlicre were only 757. 

Uiidcr-tnal pilsoncrs arc confined in a division of tlie district jail and in 
^ the magistrate h lock-up (havahU) at l^atcbgarlid Tiic 

total number of stick piiaonersS iucaicorated during tho 
panic year iu tlio foviuor was 136, and lu tlic latter 2,360. Tho lock-up popu¬ 
lation uicUided, hobidoi poisons accused of eiirnimil offences, 110 who had been 
imprisoned by oider of Civil Court.s. Of tbc former class 1,269 wore afterwards 
trausforrrd as convicts, from lock-up and division of jad, to the jail proper. 
Tlic average daily population AVas of uiidor-tnal prisoners in tho division of 
the jail, 12 00 ; of the same cla.ss in tho lock-up, 57 25; aiul of civil prisoners 
in the latter, 12'31. 

IliO fiscal IdsKny of the district begins with its cession to the East India Coin ^ 

1-1“ cal Jiibtory fbe 24th June, 1802 , Fatehgarb then became 

the head-quartera of tljo Board of Commissioners for the 

Ceded Provinces, a body established on tlie cession of Roliilkliaiid in the jne- 

, ceding j^ear, and presided over by the II oiiouruble Henry Wellesley, a brother 

' 1 ' ^trial to the niul all female niisoneidi mo luiUiul in tlio 

jiiil i nil ulhLi nnaei-liial jjrJiiuiicru in the luch-U]j, 
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of the Govcruor-OGDcral MarquLs Wellesley, and of the future Duke of 
Welliii^Hou, Heury Wellesley was afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord 
Cowley. At the time of which we aie speaking he was called iudifforently 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Coded Provinces oi President of the Board of Com- 
mihsioneis. The management of the district, under the ordeis of that Eoaid, 
was on ti listed to iLo Govcrnor-Geneiars Agent at Fateligarh. 

Tlio first Agent, Air, Graham Meiccr, was appointed in the month of cession, 

First tvicniiml ycUlc- supervision the first land-assessment was 

piobably duo, This assessment came into force with 
the autumn of 1802-03, and lasted for tlirce years Its amount, for the pai ganabs 
wliicli now constitute the district, was Rb, 10,83,830, It presumably in prin¬ 
ciple, as certainly in term, roscmblcd tlic first settlement of Rohilkhuud— 
that is to say, that the light to collect icnb and pay revenue was probably put 
up to auction and knocked down to the liighest bidder. The minimum or 
upset figure below which no offers were accepted seems to have been thoavei- 
age revenue of tlio four years preceding cession.^ This system is likely to 
Lave injured vested luLorosts less than might at first bo supposed. However 
anxious to purchase, new men would have thought twico befoio uudorLuking 
the risk of supplanting a powerful village comniuoiiy. In March, 1803^ by 
Regulation II. of that year, the jiidicuil and executive charge of the district 
was entrusteJ to a Judge-Magistrate. Tlie administrative functions seem, 
however, to have remained in tho hands of the Govouior-Qenerars Agent, 
Here, as in other districts, the famine of 1803-0*1 did its best to cause the 
collapse of tho settlement, In December, 1803, tho tahsildar wdio had con¬ 
tracted for tho rcvemiG of jiarganah Kluikhatmau complained that he could not 
realize the demand without military aid. Tho Agent, who was on tour, seems 
to have been of the same opinion and hurried back to Farukliabad; but 
appears from later correspondence to have adopted conciliatory tOTie.'"^ 
Another letter of tho same month mentions that the estates of Bar Singh and 
Sital Siugli,zamiudArs of SirbiChakarpur in the samoparganah, are under attach¬ 
ment for arrears of revenue ^ About 11 months later tlio invasion of Holktlr, and 
the general di.sorder which it excited, made matters worse. Eaily in November, 
ISOi, Nahir Ali and Duncli Khan, rebellious zaminduis, who Imd already given 
trouble in noiglibouriiig districts, entered this. consoquciico a general 

S 2 urit of turbulence and commotion has manifested itself among the people in 

^ CoUoctar to Unartl, iQlh Oclo^ior, lao^. ’ Lcttt^r oi tho Ocvvcrnm-Gentnal's 

A^eiifc (Mr. Gluml to tlic Secretary of tho Huaul, ilntetl isili Deooiii tor, 1803 ; 

AcliriR Governor-Opnc'inrs Aiteiit (Mr 0. Lloyil), lo the Riiiiic. dated 20th February, ISOfi. 
'j'f^ll' 1 ^ 1 d^^r^ HRCd'it (liiiL lime (o leecivo no mihuy, Init wore pracUCHlJy cnnlrncfnrH. lenm- 
aenited by iipetecnlaue on their cullcetioiis, AgcuL to Jjlourd, 15tb December. 
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oencvcil, precluding tlic practicability of a speedy realisation of the licavy 
haUiuces duo in the month of Kinlr (Scptcmber-October), or of anticipating 
the ready payment of those for Karttik (October-Novcmboiv.” Tho Agent 
rcipujsted the Judge-Magistiatc to take ^‘immediate measures for the pur^ 
pOnO of giving support to the native collectors in tlic execution of their 
thity -Cut tho rapid advance of Holkfir probably pi evented any measuios from 
being taken. During the general confusion and rebellion of the zamhidars 
and raiyats'' which followed, all tahaildfirs except tliat of Chhibvamau fled from 
their posts and took refuge in tho city of Farukhabad. The Agent complains, 
morGovoT, that all his office staff, save a jamadfir of harkdras, left Fateligarh for 
the same asylunn^ 

But on tho 17th November tho victory of Lord Lake drove Holkdr, defeated, 
from the district; and tho Agent found himself in a position to investigate 
the losses which that district had suffered. '^Tho injury dono hy the enemy 
and the largo body of cavalry under IIis Excellency Lord Lake, as well as by 
the infantry under Colonel Don, was iirincipally confined to tho hixjva and jodv, 
the produce of tho hliarif fautumn harvest), which at that period were nearly 
fit to be collected. It does not, however, appear that any claim is made on 
account of tho rabi (spring) crops, wlucli were then scarcely above tlio ground. 
^ ^ In the month of February last, when the greatest confusion 

oxisted in this and the neighbouring districts, the tahsildars reported that the 
zamindars and farmers of such parganahs as had been visited by the enemy's 
predatory borse declined payment of the hisis (instalments) demandable on 
account of tho rabi without a previous adjustment of the deductions they 
daimed Sot damages done to tJ)o]5barif cj'opa" Other muses, the de^orcd.ations 
of Ndln'r Ah Klnn and hailstorms, had contributed to reduce the spring har¬ 
vest* Under these circumstances Ihe Agent proposed considerable rcmissious of 
revemio, amounting, in tho case of villages whose autumn crop had suffered, 
to onc-half of tho total demand.^ 

It is not to bo supposed that tho tax-ebuling landlords of Khdkhatinau lot 
slip the opportumly which these tioublou^ times afforded of avoiding payment 
of their revenue. During the whole of 1804 but Ls. 5,845 was realised fiom 
this rich alluvial pargaiiah. Tiiey had it ilieir power to defeat tho vigi¬ 
lance of the public officers by withdrawing to the neighbouring mud forts in tlie 
Vazfi's country (Oiulh)/' Nor were there wanting those who sought similar 

^ Agent (Mr, Fi. A. Cufchbfrt}, to Uoftiil, 6tli November, 1804. ^ Seme to flume, 24th 

November, ISQI. A haikura is a nniiiiii^^ iiie=^flcngor Literally,’* jnkes M. Gavcin da Tnssy, 
*^ftjctoium This raiue ilc^jigniite-, one ol thirty*ticven {lomcstirH thnt tho FniopeniiH have in 
tbcir suviccV* JauiaOer may perhapB be tmiiBlatcd seigetuifc, ^ Aeliiiir Al'ciU (Mr 

G. LIf'jd), to Hoatil, 23i'd May, 1805, ^ ^ 
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rofuge ill the (listiict itself. Early in 1805 the Agent himself visited Khdldiat- 
man, with a view to the realisation of the multiplied arrears/’ He had the 
satisfaction of collecting and reasoning with all the proprictom save one, Diiiga 
Singh, wliosc hand seems to have been against eveiy man, and who is mentioned 
as having slain seveial of his neighbours. "Durga Singh, by possessing some 
influence, paiticiilarly in money, has been enabled to collect a rabble of needy 
harkancldz ^ With these, and the security of a mud fort, he occasionally makes 
encroachments on his neighbours, and injures their ciops and cultivation, 
Witli these means ho was also enabled to defer an accommodation till more con¬ 
venient opportunity/’ The Board suggested that the Jiulgc-Magiatratc should 
be rec[UG3ted to lend his aid in bringing this contumacious defaulter to 
reason.^ 

But, in spite of all these drawbacks, the local administrators were quite sut- 
Second triennial settle- ficicntly Satisfied with the working of the first settle- 
ment to raise tho demand at the second, Diuintx 
this second assessment, which lasted from 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive, the 
revenue was fixed at Es, 11,05,463 yearly. With tho boginning of ISOC a Col¬ 
lector was appointed to the district, and the functions of the Agent became 
more pmrely political. But the bulk of the executive 2 ^ower remained as be¬ 
fore in tlie hands of the Judge-Magistrate, It was perhaps due to the ap¬ 
pointment of anew official, charged almost solely with thecollectiou of the reve¬ 
nue, that the course of thia setlleineiit is maihud by so few complaints of 
imcolleciecl arrears. Not that the landlords of Khakhatinau were compliant. 
They refused to accept terms, ami the whole parganah was farmed to a 
Iliudii of ihc Bishaugarh family. But farms of tho revenue were somothnea 
granted with less reason. We learn that taliika Kainigauj was lot to a Muslim 
contractor "contrary to tho wishes of the zamincldrs, who had all agreed to 
engage for their e>statcs/* 

The success of the second settlement liove and elsewhere encouraged tlie 
Thiid(auaarciinial)fiot- Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger demand, 
tlemeub. 'Phc third scttloinciU was for four years, from ISOS^OO 

to IS 11-12 inclusive; and its demand was fixed at Es. 11,04,124 yearly. But 
though greater on the whole, tho roveime of both ibis and the preceding 
assoBbmeiit fell in sevml i)arganalis below that exacted at cession. A letter 
fiom the Collector who framed tho settlement tells us something of tho plan 
on which ho worked. After obtaining from the native officials estimates 

i Tiiis word oriBinfiHy meant ** liglitiiiiiR-throwcr,” or grenadier. But it was llicn as now 
applied to acedy armed rolnmors of all aorta, ^ j\gciit bo Board, SOtli February, 1805 , 

ami Board^H order thereon, 5th Maich. 
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{(hnd) of outturn, he "allowed 10 percent on the gross produce as tho 
income in proi)netary right of the landholder, and some more to cover tlio 
('xpenses of cultiviitioii/' The Board were, l}OWcver, liavclly satisfied as to the 
milliner in wliicli Lis estimates of outhuinlia<l been obtained, and informed 
him that average of thiec common years will be constituted the ground 
JV>r adjusting tlic assessment/* They warn him against frivolous reductions, 
and especially against "tlio mere omission of the single lupoo, Avhicli tho. 
supGistitious ideas of the natives le.td most of them to iutrodiicc into all their 
dealings to make the sum uneven** Tho Kluikliatiiuiu pioprietors coiitiniiGd 
iccLisaut, and the first year of settlement had barely elapsed beforo armed 
force was rcquiicd to assist the parganah farmer in his collections. In October, 
1809, the Collector (Mr. DoimithoniG) crossed the Gauges with a company 
of native infantry specially procured from Etawa. Encamping near Salompur 
village, whicli since cession had paid no revenue, ho found that its landholders, 
Timiohan and E&e Singhs, had built a mud castle of consideiable strength, 
“\Vc arc tuld that it occupied a higha or half as much again of ground; that its 
walls weic about 30 feet in lieiglit, and its appi caches were enfiladed by 
four strong mud towers at tlio corners, On tlic approach of the detachment 
tluf> stioiigliold was vacated, and witli some indocisiou the Collector requested 
the Board's leave to blow it up. The measarc would prove some mcau.s 
of bringing this notorious parganah into some state of subjection. The 
police officer waited on me and stated his inability to oppose the ro- 
fractoiy body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of resisting all 
processes.''^ 

At the expiry of the third settlement the same course was adopted ns at 

Fourth (quinquonrual) ^ assesmeut was 

soitkiucut nnct jt? cx.teu- iniposGcl for a larger amotint, ami for a term longer by 

a ysar than tliat of its preiloccssor, Tlic fourtli sot- 
tlementwas quinquciinial, aud its cleniaud, Ks. 13,32,077, was larger tlian any 
ever exacted fioin the district cither beforo or since. Its original term, from 
1812-13 to 1810-17 inclusive, was however prolonged by quinquennial exteu- 
•sions to 1S3C-37. Landholders were in theory allowed to retain as before 
10 per cent of the assets; hut tho great and sudden increase of demand 
must have pressed heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
aiose in Oldiibraraau difficulties which .show that Khiilchatmau was not the 
only paigana which refused docile obedience to tho new goverpors of the 
country. 


‘ llnior-Gcnenil (St. Lcger) ComiuandiBg nt C.awni.ore,to Board, 30th ScDlciubor, 1809. Boiiril 
to Collector, 3til October, Collector to Boiu(J,12tlitrf, » “ uui.., ,ouj, uo.irii 
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Kaja Jaswant Smgli of Tirwa liad refused to accept tlie terms offered Idni 
at settlement. In November, 1813, therefore, Mr. Donnifchorne proceeded to 
parganahs Chliibrdman and Bovar/ where the Riija^s estates lay, to report for 
the information of tho Board. “On my arriving at CUhibidmau,” be writes, 
my first endeavour was to cause the attendance of the imtiudris (village 
accountants), when I found that the persons who had been long employed in 
that capacity had been discharged, by the llfija, and a person named 
Bliawaiii Singh entertained to superintend tho five estates in the pargaiiah. 
This person absconded tho evening before my arrival with every documeiit 
relative to the estates. From these he in'oceeded to Paraimkha, in pargamvh 
Bo war, and liaving plundered the miyats of Rs. GOO, again avoided me tlie 
day befoie my arrival, luiviug previously tbroateiied the Baniyas with severe 
piinishracnt provided they furnished the Collector with any supplies what* 
ever.” Mr. Donnithorno, however, made a survey of the villages, recording what 
portion of each was fit for cultivation, actually cultivated, or occupied by build¬ 
ings, groves, or tanh>s. For tho estates in this district lie proposud a demand 
of Rs. 3,89!2, against one ofRs. 3,537 realized during the pieceding settlement. 
That the mcicaso was justifiable is shown by the fact that in almost every 
case other peisons offered to engage for tliose estates at even greater amounts 
lliau those proposed, Tlic Board passed oiclers that the lauds should be fanned 
to such persons.^ Parganah Klinkluitmaii luid been already farmed to the same 
Bniliman contractor as at the two preceding soLtlements. But he often found 
himself unable, even with tlie Collector’s assistance, to collect the revenue, and 
in 1819 tlio Board sent tlieir own secretary across from Fatcligarh to coax or 
coerce the payment of the Government duos. 

Long thoiigli the currency of this settlomcut and its extensions was, 
but lililc important inentiou of its working will bo found in the arid volumes 
of the Board’s Eocords, It appears, however, that the various Collectors had 
more than one opportunity of assessing 2>orfcioiis of the district under the 
famous Regulation VII. of 1822. By tho death of Munahi Balpat Hili in that 
year, a considerable jdgiv or untaxed fief fell open to taxation. The estates, 
which lay on the katri lands beside tho Gauges, in parganasSlmmsahacl West and 
Pahaia, seem to have been under the Oollecfcor’s management since 1815; and 
their settleineiit or resettlement took place in 1826. The ot^oratiou oxieiided not 
only to lands fiee of revenue, but also to others on which the Miuishi had paid tax. 
It however excluded the fdliz maltdly or estate of melon-beds on the summer- 
dried sands of the Ganges. ^J^ic result, so fur as logaidcd land formeily 

^ IJow ill AUIiipun. ^ Collector to Board, November, Ifil3; Boni’clto Collector, 26l!i kl 
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rovciiue-freo, was an assessment oi Us. 2,503.^ In the same year (1826) Mr. 
Collector Ncwnliaui sottleil an estate or two in Bhojpiir Vouv years later 
the Cominirfsionei—for FarukbabaLl was now the head-quarters of a Oommis- 
sloncv'a division,—reported that the settlement was based on confessedly 
eironeous data In the course of revibion facts came to light which sIioav Jiow 
prceaiioiis were in those clays the riglits of the tenantry. Mr. Newiiham had 
apivavently gianted hereditary tenants leases (rdiy'iii patta) of their holdings 
for the term of settlomeiit, ‘^The rdiyati *Mie afterwards wrote/'is 

pioved in this instance to bo a safegnarch The raiyats complain that they 
have been suspended by the arms fioni trees and beaten until they agreed to 
pay in excess; others have been forcibly dispossessed. The body still made 
good their station. That they were not more successful is ascribed to three 
men petitioning the Collector for protection and justice, and that no notice 
was t ikeu of their application for a long period 

The term of this fourth setilonient was distinguished by an important 
The Caiioct )i licconies enactment wliicli,in giving theOolIector greater powei, 
n Miii'i'itiate grcrater facility of collection. Regula¬ 

tion IV. of 1821 transferred to him the magisteTiuI xjowers of the Judge-Magis- 
tiatc. Since then the Judge has been simply a Judge, and the Collector has 
been a Magistrate-Collector. In 1824? was aboli.shed the Mint, winch at cc.ssion 
Lad been transfened from the Na^Y^\b to the Company. Its re-establishment 
^ ^ was some eight years later proposed by the Conimis- 

tlio Ooiniin'.sioncr-fiip, luid sioiicr, but apparently witlioiit elFcct.'^ The CommiS' 
tiici Western Board sioiier himself autfered abolition not long after 1832. 

Ills division had included the districts of Favukhabadj Alainpuri, and Etdwa;^ 
with the Sirhpura snb-collectoratc, which comprised about two-tliirds of tlio 
modern Eta. In 1 lS 22 the Board's office and court at Patohgavh seem to have 
been sold but the Board itself survived till about 1829, when with its Cential 
namesake it became merged in the exisbing Boaid of Revenue. To diatingiiisli 
from that namesake it had latterly been known as the Western Boaid, 


* Collectin’ (Mr. II. Sweteubam,) to Dom'd, 4lh NoTciiibcr, 1822 j Acting Collector (Mr. II, 
Ncwiihani), lo Board, 29tli Uctobei, 1827 , Vioe-Piesidenfc m Council, lo Board, 24tli Octohci, 
1827. The Collector mentioiH that melou'i were then grown exclusively by Mufliilianiis, 1'lic 
trade of a Iruit-seller is, lie says, coiisidcied res pec table by them and despised by Hindus Tlio 
naturcof (city s\scevMng^) employed in melon cnltivation conslitufccd an objection 

which the latter class could not ovcicomo. Even in llieir palmiest days tho Alau Pntliaiis ro- 
ceued from llmdus the coiiteiuptuoua mcknaino of Ai/wyja, or greengrocer. But the prinoipal 
reu'.on why iiieloiib were a Muhauuimdaa giowLh was iierhaps, na he justly auggested, that they 
were oiignnilly intioduccd by Miisaliiiiiiis. We Icnow that tho Eiupcroj Bubnr waa melted U> 
teai'.by leccivmg 111 India a iiiui^k-iitelon, which icnijiidcd him of hia native FargUfvufl, InLo 
the foimei counlry meloTH had not ns yet bceii introduced MJoiumisalunei to Boaul 

iStli Afiiil, 1831, with ciicloHiirc ^ Coriespoiideiicc m Bonrd'a Records,September, Itisj.* 
^ Then kuoNSWAa the Ktiusn ii\ul Bela bwb-colKctoiatoa, ® J5uuriV,s Uccords May-3ulvi 
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The fifth settlement, inecediug that now ciirreut, was fiauieJ not only 
, , under Rufvulation IX. of 1833, but under Oiflioultiea. 

Fifth Rettlement. mi t 

I he distuct had been just prostrated by the great 

famitie of 1S37-3S, which had thiown many a field out of tillage. How long 
the land would take to lecover, and wluit revenue it might be expected 
to pay when it had recovorerl, were inaifccis of uiero Mpeciihition. It was 
tlieiefore iw'iulent of the principal settlement officoi', ^[r, Robinson, to reduce 
the former demand by about 3 per cent,, or to Rs. 12,92,717; but even this 
reduction proved iusufficient. In 1813, a plague of locusts tluew the district 
back in its convalescence. In 1S45, ill. Wynyard was deputed to revise— 
that is to lower—the assessmoni. He reduced it to Ks ll,o6,G12; and but for 
the rebellion (1857) of ccitaiii landholders in Sakrawa, and the resultant 
assGSsixient of their formerly revenue-free estates, that figure would have 
remained almost constant till the expiry of the settlement, It had, however, 
risen by the latter time to Rs. 11,63,481. This revenuo will shortly be com¬ 
pared ill detail with that of the current settlement. 

The ‘^RegulationIX.” assessment marks,as olaewhere pointed out,the change 
from the summary to the scientific method, With it " wej'e introduced the 
novelties of a twenty-year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the 
various lights existing in the soil, and a regular determination of standard 
rent and revenue-rates for dififerent circles or tracts.”^ Survey operations 
began in 1833, ceased temporarily in 1835, recommenced in 1837, and were 
completed in 1839. They consisted of a scientific leveniie,” and an unskilled 
settlement,” khasra^ or lield-to-field survey. The former was effected partly 
by Lieutenant Henry Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow. Beyond a few 
minor details, little is known of tiio processes which succeeded measurement, 
Mr. Collector Robinson, the sole assessing officer in all parganalis except the two 
Shamsabads, Kampil, and Sakrdwa, has left little to show us the precise manner 
ill which he assumed the rental. Wo know, however, that tliat rental was 
reckoned by ciicles {cliah) and soils. In most cases the soils were divided accord¬ 
ing to the aitificial distinctions caused by irrigation, as watered (dii), half- 
watered {nlmdihi), or dry {hhdhi). Bub in tho trans-Gangetic parganalis Mr. 
Robinson classed them into two divi.sloiis, llie first containing clay (maitiydi^) 
and loam (damat)^ the second samly {hhiv) and otlior inferior moulds. The 
cultivated area of the various circles was taken fiom the sotllemcut survey, 
which in this respect often differed imioh from tho skilled measuiemcut^ 
When tho rental of the cultivated ‘pait in each circle had been ascertained, 

^ Gd/if , V,, 31.1, *'riic u 111 ('ll 111 in liny raigaiialitJ gurcceJeU the sueiUiJio 

aurvuy will nufyice to Account foi Uic dilloitinco 

13 
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fwo-lliivtls ov molo of tliftfc rental was exacted as revenue. In Cldiibninnan, tbe 
piopoj'tion dcniaiided rose to 70 per cent. It remains to mention the other officers 
conctvaed in tlic settlement. Mr. Collector Pidcock shared with Mr. Robinson 
the assessment of Sliaru.salj.id B-isfc. The former rv.as linnseH the chief author of 
the .settlement in SliruiH.thatl West and Kampil. Some 33 villages in these two 
p.aiganas >vc<'.’ settled by Mj-. lb)so; and the assessment of that last named was 
compleccr; aiiJ ropoitodon hy Mr. J. Muir, the loariiccl author of tho Snad'vit 
'A ds, r.'.fgana Sakrawa was levemic-freo.and escaped assc.ssmenb uutif 1818. 

The original toi m of the fiJ'th .sottlemont was extended by Act VIII. of 184(1, 
and th<! end of June, 1SG5, fixed as tho date of its expiry throughout tho 
ilistiict. Ihit tlio tardy introduction of the succeeding .assessment postponed 
that expiry until dates varying in dilteventparga’aaha from 1860-70 to 1872-73. 
An revised by ifr. Wyiiyanl, this settlement worked well. lu some of tlie 
southern pargauahs, which at assessment formed part of Cawnporo or Etdwa, tho 
demand was .severe ; but on the whole the revenue was coUoctod without any 
serious difficulty. Tho chief administrative event which marked the term, 
of settlement was the abolition in 18 i3 of the Govevnor-Gonoval’s Agent, 
whose functions had long boon ornamental rather than useful. Tliroughoub 
the currency of Mr. Wynyard's demand tho condition of tho district steadily 
improved. There was a great incrosse in cultivation, tenant right, and tho 
value of land. The largo numbor of land transfons occurring during llie same 
period cannot fairly bo considorad th f.tnlfc of an assessment which was 
iiglitcst of any between 1803 and ISOO. 

Operations for tho sixth or cinront settlement in 1863, two years 

Tlio suth or ourieut boforo the fifth had expired. The changes which tho 
Eculcnwut district had undergone since last asse.^icd were great. 

Cultivation and prices iiad both increased largely. Population, though not 
excessive, h.-icl probably leachod a limit wiiich oii.sured more or ]os.s competition 
and tended to laise tho rate of rent. The rent-rate had inclocd .steadily risen >, 
and with its rise the revenue had fallen fiom the old two-tliirds stindard to 
but 51 per cent, of the assets. As a consequonco, the value of land l.,i.l greatly 
jnertased. Measurements wcie completed by the first settlement ollicor, Mr. 
Herbert Wilson, wlio will be romembeiodal.so as tlioassossorof Magbar in Goi akli- 
pnr-Basti. On his death in 1866, he was succeeded by Mr. C, A. Elliott, fresh 
finm the Bctllcnicut of Ero&liangab.ad, in the Central rrovincc.s.’ ' 'he latter 
officer assessed the whole of the disuict except the Tirwa talisil. 'Whon, 
in 1870, h.i wa.s .appointed Secretary to the Government of these provinces, 

> Ikt'.u ni tlio death of Mr. Wil'on eiml arrival of Mr. Elliott opcrnlioua were tcmpoyi'i.i’.y 
cauicd wi by thulalc Mr. J. Ct UobcKaon, i * v 
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Avero complotcd by BIr. K. 0, Buck. And on Mr. Biick'rf transfci’ to 
tho soUlenieiilj of Ciuvnpore, tlic few romaming onimbs of ivorkj including tho 
writing of tho finjil report, were swept up by Mr, II. h\ Evana.^ 

Tlic procc>ssos of this sottlcmont, as of most others, may be broadly divi¬ 
ded into tliieo parts: (1) the svirvey; (2) the assumption of icnt-vates; and (3) 
the asses‘siiicnt of revenue, The survey was an uiiskiUed iield-to-ficld measure- 
Tiicfliir- menfc by iDlane-table, It was elfccted by the village ac- 

Hiiney. coimtaiits (patmirl ); or where tho a.< 3 ual drilling had failed 

to make those hereditary ofBuials conipotcnt, by substitutes for whom they 
themselves paid. A regular gradation of supervising scrutiny, ending in the 
ftottlement oflicer himself, ensured the approximate accuracy of the work done. 
But as tho new revenue survey has not extended its operations to Earukhabad, 
no scientific moans of chocking the results exist, In the sui vey operations must 
beinciuded tho adjustment and demarcation of boimdcirics, which preceded t!io 
actual moasuiemonts; and the preparation of field-maps {shajra) and field- 
indices (Ichasra) wliich accompanied them, The following table® compares the 
classifications of area by tins and tho former settlement survey:— 


fiiirvcy of 

PEHCIiNl'AGE 01' TUTAI, AREA OCCUl’IED BY 
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Details in acres for eacli 2 )arganah ^viU be given by the Gazettoor articles at 
tho cud of this notice. Meainvhilo it will suffice to say tliat tho toul aiea of 
tho district was roturiicd as 1,1(13^207 acre^, of which were as,scssLible 

and 2/2,233 umisscssablo. Of tho increase in assessable area 2 pQt cent, is 
ascribed to the taxation of parganali Saknuva, whereof some two-thiids were at 
tliG former sottleinont held icvcuue-fiee. The romaimng 5 ix-ircout. consists of 
old waste which at that asso-Mioul Avas erroneously cutored as bun on, If then, 
it may bo asked, 5 per cent, lias been transfcired to tho coliiina of old \YaaLG, 

* Meesifl, JSraiis and Iluckliad already acted as AsijKtajU SeUlenient OUlccrH of tho disliict, 
and thcli’ predcoeshora la that capacity liad been U. W. W.Uts (now UolJccLor^, 

W. 15. Ncalo, and. J. it-CQiicdy. ^lic-ariaugod iioin t)ic HciUcmciii \}m, 39, 
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why (loofi t1iat rolijijin ?m increase of 1 pov cent, only? The answer ia 
that 4 ; out of the t 2 per cent, veconlcd as old waste at the former settlement 
has now become ouUivatoih So has 6 per cent of the laud wliich, chiefly in con- 
seqiiHnco of the recent drought, then recorded a^j lately abandoned fallow. 
Arid tlio 2 per cent, of cultivated laud transferred from the imasscssablc colinuns 
bv the assc=?siiient of Salwrjtwa, and the gross increase of cultivation is 12, or from 
40 (o 61 cGut. Ill otiier words, the cultivated area is nearljj^ one-fourth 
greater than at hast setllcinont ^ Irrigation, again, has almost doubled.^ 

The proce.-is of discovering that iciital whereof half is to be taken as 
>umption of lent- ^ cvcniio wouM on first thoughts seem simple and certain 
enough. NovthoTU India has a system of fielcl-to- 
fielcl lecoixh such us perhaps no other country in the world can boast. 
Toothing would on tho surface soom easier than to add up the rental of the 
fields according to those rccouls, and, after dividing the total by two, to fix 
the result as the revenue of the village. If the rise in rents during ilia 
term of the expiring settlement be doomed insufficient to afford the dosivccl 
rise in levcnuc, a rental onhancemeut may be anticipated, and ultimately 
eftectccl, by adding some slight percentage to our total. Eut so far from 
bemg simple and certain, the calculation of the gross rental is tlio moat cliSi-’ 
cult and speculative part of an assessment. Practically, and especially if the 
rents be rents in kind, the village papers cannot bo always trusted 5 and it 
becomes necessary to check them by a system of local inqumy which, though 
in many ways an useful training for the future district administrator, is labo¬ 
rious, long, and costly. TJic span of human life being limited, the assessing 
officer cannot of course fix a rent for each individual field. But ho can frame 
average rcntal-iates for large tracts or groups of fields possessing similar advan¬ 
tages, and by applying these rates to the ascertained ciilturable and cultiva¬ 
ted aiori'), sojlie rough idea of the gross reiilal may be formed. 

In Baiukhubiul the laud was for this purpose divided into smaller tracts 
Ju tho uptiuJ-j districts, Except in the Kaimgaiij tali- 

sil and the trans-Oangotic lowlands^ the usual method 
of sGvei ijig each paigaiuih into two or three great circles was discarded. As au 
Uf'Scs.^aMe unit the paiganah rcuiained intact, but in its villages a miiiuto 
djikULutialion of area took place. The primary division of which each was 
luuud susceptible was threefold :—into ( 1 ) an inner or highly, (2) a middle or 
slightly, and (oj an outer or least manured zone. As at the former sotlloincnt, 
iialural chfieieJices of soil were deeined less important than those caused by 

^ As 10 ' til *: if>[); ‘2 4*4, The Iruc iiicrcubcj is thcicloie 24*4 ncr oeut, or nearly ii (iimricr. 

’ As IS • : iDj i ^ 
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artificial improvement but while Mr. Eobiuson’sciitcrionhacl been irrigation, 
that of ilessis. Elliott anti BucJc was manure, The various lidvs or plots, 
recognized by Lho villagers themselves as containing fields of similar advantages, 
weie vi.slted and marked off by the settlement officer in person. He ascertained 
by personal inquiry the prevailing rate of rent in each plot, and as a rule 
included each in one of the three zones, The average rent-rate which lie fixed 
for the zone was the real and not the arithmetical mean of the rates found to 
prevail on its idiots. If one hdr^ for instance, showed a pievailing rate of 6, 
another of 6, and another of 7 annas, the majority paying 6, six annas was 
taken as Lhc general rent-rate of the zone. The arithmetical average would have 
been 5-^,^ but this was not adopted. Before inspecting the village he had care¬ 
fully marked on its map the rent of the various fields aa recorded by village 
papers; and with this preparation, and his own trained eye, lie came prepared 
to test the statomonts of the villagers. The rate of rent named by the peasants 
themselves was more often above than below that of the rent-roll. And when 
it was below, the disagreement, seldom great, was in fact a proof of accuracy 
in the village papers. Had false rent-rolls been filed, the tenant would have 
been suborned by the landlord and accountant to answer falsely in accordance. 
Exact similarity in the statements of both papers and villagers would have been, 
suspicious. It was held by Paley that the best evidence is that which gives 
substantial truth under circumstantial variety; and the same proposition, when 
conversely put, could be mainlained by any Indian magistrate. The woist 
e^ idencc is that wbicli gives substantial falsehood under circumstantial identity. 

In the tarai or lowlands, whether east or west of the Ganges, a differ¬ 
ent clas.sification of surface was necessary. Here the 
find lowlauda. subjected to little artificial improve¬ 

ment. Giving to its general moisture, irrigation was of small importance; and 
the division into zones, manured in different degrees, was unknown, A gan- 
luin, or inner belt around the homestead, did indeed exist; but the term was 
purely geograpliical, connoting no difference in the artificial advantages of the 
soil. These lowland paiganahs were therefore divided into the chahs or latge 
circles familiar to sotllement officers elsewhere, and tlio subordinate divisions 
within each circle were chiefly the natural distinctions of soil—loamy, sandy, 
or flooded. As in the uplands, however, the villages were marked off into hivs, 

1 Not that natural tlhtiiictioni? of boiI wero disreffardetl. In the pargaimha asscssciT by Mr. 
ICMioU (liGic wcie genernlly 13 divisions of land, viz.^ (1) find (3) two wntcied classes of tho 
inmost zone mid (3) one dry i (4) and (5) tuo of watered, and (B) and (7) t;vo of 

iiinvatevcd loam 1 (B) one eliiss of wateicd mid ( 9 ) 10(11) Ihrcc of niiwaiered sand ; lastly 
(12} and ( 13 ), two olueses of moist alluvial lowland, ill. lluck*s divisioiiB were even inoio 
minute. ^ (5 + B + 7)-ra=5|. 
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wliicli wore nffcenvartls iDclnilekl in (Mie or otUev of the suboixluiate lUvlsioivi 
just imiiitil. Tlie metliod of iii(|vuriog aud deckling rent-rates 'svas muoli tbe 
Lame as de?jcubc‘d in tlio last paragreviib- It ^vas one of laborious classidcatioa 
wliich, in EUiott*s o^vn \vords, dcmaudcd much, outdoor 'work and a larger 
of slmedoatliCL' rather tluui of actual brain-power, 

TUo lonUiakii wlucU, 'with Ihesanctiou of tl^e Revenue Board, were finally 
^ ^ adopted for the different divisions of each pavganali will 

bo detailed in the Gazetteer articles, Meanwhile it 
may be mentioned that tiio average rato for the cultivated area of tlio district 
at Luge was j)er acre, aud showed au increase of Re.0-8-*!, or 35 per 

eeiit, uji that of the expired HetUemenb.^ The application of the assumed 

Deducted iium this sum at 50 per cent, the revenue would have reached 
Ils. l2,79/d06. But the propoytion of the rental taken varied in different 
pavganahs, aud for the whole district amounte<l to about 51 per cent. TIio 
lo^nlt was itu lUs^essment of Ils. 12,85,or an increase on the former demand 
uf 10 4 prtr cuut. The rise was gieater to the north than to the south 
of tliG Krtli Uadi, The amount aud incidence of the new demand maybe thus 
couipaved i/illi tlioso of the assossment wljich it superseded:— 
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Of the former demand Es, 38,135 was, and of tlie present Rs. 3S,G13 irij pti^^able 
to grantees out of the revenues of pargannlis Chhibrfuiiaii, Eliojpnr, Muliam- 
madabad, PahAi’a, Shamsabad East, Shamsabad West, Kampil, and ^Sakrilwa, 
Including the ten per cent, ''miuiicipar* cess, the new demand anmunted to 
Es, 14,59,076. Falling at the rate of Re. 1-5-1 per acre of total aie<a, and 
Re, 1-9-4 per head of total population, the currcut assessment can liardlybo 
called oKcessive, Its opovatvons lasted for twelve years, from February, 1863 to 
Unstflud term o£ sot- Mavch, 1S75; and its total cost was Rs, 5,09,144, or 
iibin«Dt. about Rs* 2954 per square mile, Tliis expriiidituro wa j 

con shier ably greater than that of tlio settlements in the neighbouring districts 
of Mainpun (Ra. 230^ per mile) and Etawa (Rs. 202i); but Government 
nevertheless gains 22 per cent, yearly on tlio outhiy. The assessment of a 
few villages on the ICdliNadi was revised in 1876 by the lalo Mr. Butt; ami 
the demand has by this and other causes been reduced to Rs. 12,32,874. Until 
sanctioned by Government that demand is in provisional force, Its realiza¬ 
tion commenced in the Kanauj and Chhibrimau tahafls with the autumn liar- 
\est of 1869-70 ; in the Headquarters, Aligaih, and Kdimganj tahsjls with that 
oJ 181 i-72; and in ttio tahstl with that of l&7'2-73, Tbo Board of Pve- 
veuuo has proposed ^ that the settlement be sanctioned for a term of thirty 
years from the 1st June, 1872, 

The following statement, compiled from the Board*s yearly repoits, shows 


the amount, collections, and balances of laucUrevenuc 

Bevenuo collections, _ . _ 

during the past ton years:— 
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12,3:^ jf)H 

12,34.737 

21,021 

14,664 


862 

1 3,157 

}'4 

1877-75^ 


12 17,169 

lfi,899 

10,656 ^ 
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FAIIXJKIIA73AD. 


Jlcoorcl of rights. 


Propiietary tenures. 


In all pargaiiahs except Pahara, where tlie revenue becomes due iu five 

, inslalmcuts, it is realized in four. These are fixed at 

Iiutalments of levenuc. • ^ i • 

seasons when the Ilai vesting of the various crops Iiag 

bvoujrht rents into the landlord's pocket, Tlie Pahura instalments become 
payable on the 15ths of November, December, and January, and tlie Ists of 
JFay and June; tliose of the Kanaiij, Chliibramauj and Ilcadcpiartors tahsils 
(excluding parganab PiiUira) on 15tlis of November and December and the 
Ists of May and June; and those of the Aligarh, Tirwa, and Kaimganj tabsils 
on tliG Ists of December and January, and loths of May and ffune. 

The record of rights picparcd at settlement consisted f?s usual of the 
(1) klidwai^ (2) jama&andi, and (3) %{)d^ihulavz, regvs- 
JlcLorci of rights. jnopriotary right, tenant right, and village 

custom respectively. 

Of proprietary tenures tlie settlement report gives no analysis, merely 
mentioning that 16 per cent, of the cultivated area ia 
Iropiietary tenures. tilled by the proprietors themselves, tliat such land- 

lord-farmeis number 20,G03, and that their holdings average 5 21 acres each. 
But the difttviefe shows, in the usual proportion, the usual Diidb forms of ^toiiuve. 
There are a few talukaddrU a few revenue-free {mudfi\ and a great many 
zamlndAn, 'pattidari, and hhaydclimci estates. These varieties of possession 
have been desciibed elsewerc,^ and repetition is needless. The principal 
taluka ia that of Sakatpiir, where Ohaudhari Jaichand holds superior proprie- 
tary rights over 21 villages. These villages are in possession of hisivaddvs ^ or 
inferior proprietors, who as usual pay their lord a seignioralty (rfidlikiina) of 
ten. per cent, on the revenue. Other large estates, like that of the Tiiwa raja, 
are sometimes called talukas; but their superior and inferior proprietary 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have been merged iu sole proprietors 
or zainindurs. The largest revenue-free holder is NawAh Jafari Begam Sulnba 
of Shainsabad, widow of the NawAb Dulla. The only class of landholders 
Dobsx^adara which exhibits any unusual feature is that of dohis- 

waddvs iu pargaiiah SakrAwa. This parganali was 
formerly, as already mentioned, the revenue-free domain of tlio Farukhabad 
Nawab. In 184*6 au iorpiiry was instituted to ascertain the almost forgotten 
rights of .subordinate proprietors; and in some villages the cultivating bodies 
were found enjoying an undisputed tenth of the village assets. For this rea¬ 
son they were named do-biB\Yadars, or holders of 2 biswas ia every bigha of 
20. In commutation of their right they leceivcd a rent-freo portion of tho 

^ Ga^r, II, 222, anti V, 615-lG. ^ They are called iu the Sakatpur icnt-rutc report 

zmindCiis, J3ut the title here given would peciu more correct, 


Dobw^adara, 
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village-lands, and this ndnhdr they still enjoy. Except in one village of Saurikli 
(KAimpur) and one of Kampil (Piiiitliar), clo-biswadarsare olsewheie imknowin 
Large proprietary commumties aie coininon. Thus, Eamiari in Amritpur 
is the headquarters of a Sombansi house comprising 500 members and holding 
18 villages. They are divided into six branches {taraf)y and live in different 
places, nono of thorn residing in Eamiari itself. But the fact that three of theso 
branches hold respectively a half, a tliiul, and a sixth ahaio in that villago 
leads to many complications and lawbuifcs. The rights in nuincious villages of 
the Ponwfirs of Cliilana and Gahrwdrs of Ainritpur are even moi-o involvech 
rasfes aud tiibcB ot The three tribes just named aie all Rajput ; and though 
liinOhoidorfi. sottlcixicut icpoit gives no statistics on this subject, 

it is presumed that Riijputs aro the principal landholders of the district. They 
aro certainly the chief owners in tlie traiis-Gangotic paiganahs, and in those of 
Tirwa, Sakatpur, Muliamuiadabad, and Shamsabiid East, Parganali Pah^ra is 
held mostly by Kurmi pi’oprietors, Bialimans arc the principal holders in 
Ciiliibramau ; but an Englishman, Ui\ D. Churcher, holds four villages in the 
same parganah, And a large proportion of parganah Sakrawa, ^vlien confiscatod 
for rebellion in 1857, was purchased by Baniyas fioin the city of Earulcliabad. 
The leading landed families are those of the Nawlib of Farukliabad, the 
Raja of Tirwa, and the Chaudhari of Bishaugaih. The 
Leading fanuhog, Riijas of Kui^oli in Mainpuri and Hardoi in Oiulli 

hold estates in the district, but arc rather outside that district than of it. 

Its historical associations entitle the liousc of the Nawfib to precedence. 

, The rise and progress of tlie family \ull be detailed m 
Nawabs of Farukliabad. i i pit 

the general history of the district, SuihcG it here to 

say that its founder, the fir.st Nawiib, was a Baiigash Patlnin who sprang from tlie 

colony of Afghans still settled in and around llau Rasliidabad of Kampil. 

He was succeeded by his younger son, the second Nawab. wliose dc.sceiidant, the 

eighth, was attainted for treason in 1857, The NawAbi thou reverted to the 

pros Gilt incumbent, Tajammul Husain Kluin, who is descended from tlie older 

sou of the fiist Nawdb. His pedigree may be briefly shown as follows:— 

Muhammad Khdu, Ghazaufar i-Jmig, cieafteil 1st Nawnb in 1710. 


Nawabs of Farukliabad. 


Khiida Bakhsll or Theodore, 

Almmd Klidu, Gluilib-i-iTniig, 2nd 
Knwab, the foitiiiioa of ^>hoso 

I 

AmjiMiil-dimla, 

flrsceiiilants will bo shown 

1 

in Llio Idatoiy of 

Husain Ali 

Tajammul rJuaain, lUli and present 
Nawdb, Hiicceeiled ItiSB. 

Ik 

llic didtnc^ 
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The Nawii-b « estates lie in yaLrawa, Sliamsabiicl Bast, Jluhammadabad, Fa- 
hara, and Bliojpiir They are chiefjy re veil no-free, but for cess purposes are 
a«-=?Gsscil at 3,224 yearly His cousins are most luimeroiis, In 1877, a list 
of 100 nominal NawAb.s dc^ccntlanU of IJklitbammnd Khan, was piescuted to 
(Tovernni(3iit Most of ihf'so draw sm.iH poiisinns under the ticaty of cession; 
hvit by succossivo partitions amongst co-l\eivs the sums payable to individuals 
have in many cases been rctluced to a rupee or two yearly. Such mi nil to 
stipends have .sometimes, with iho consent of the pensioners, been cajutallifted. 

The seventh Kaja of Tirwa Is a Eaghol Eujput, who, liko most of his tribe, 
^ traces Ids anoesIors to liiigholkhand or Fo wa, Traditioii 

alleges that the lir.it of tlnj ftimily who .settled in this dis¬ 
trict was one BbuunFarlM), a contemporary uf JaicbanJ, llaja of Kananj (cire. 
1190) 5 and parganah ICauuuj can still slio^Y somcBagliel propiietovs. But the real 
foiuicler of the house seems to have been one Harhar Dils, or his son Bluirin Das, 
who established liimsolf in Tirwa toivards tlie close of the seventeenth century. 
The fuithcr prt»grcss of tho family may be shown by a gonoalogical tree thus ' 

JJarhui Das, 

Dliarju Dqs^ 

I . 

Mahii 

I'aihtp SniRli, '"lio dispiif'O'i wiUi Dli.irm Dns llio lioiioiu' 
Jiu\iii|^ iiLuiuiiod Ha vHIaf£i'S lu Tirwu, 
niid who leoeiv'til fioiu liovoiiioi’ 

Almas All fliti title ot Uao. 

SwriifT Hujgh, rn iitjA i^l Unj'^ Hingl/, 2rul Haja Lailc '^nil'll, who acquirod 71 til* 

of Tirwn hv Shiija iifWaul.i, oflirwii hirres and ivas eieatfd 

Kiovab of Umhi, _ [ Ut Hoja ot Thatiu. 


All raj Snifrli, ,nd Ilaja DhiUikul Smyli, (Jhlmttar Sah. yiid and Inst 

( knjii nf TlmtiJl, \vh^)^o 

I j ' j in^AlMnelh tnlr iind eHlatc?3 W'cro 

Pkart* Sinjih, f»th | c«m 11'.ca toil for rclu’lliou 

uh hap , ilTOd Jijjji,dicd Khiumhu Sink'll. ipanmt flio EjiffhsJi at 

ibifi. ms I the boginiimg of the 

I ' Baji slngh piGboiit con liny 

Sim?h, bill I 

JiBja died 1857 . Udit Niiiain Singji, 7 tli and picsonfc Rft]a; 

ancLceilod 1957, at the ogc of two yours. 

The Rfija'.:? estates, paying a levcmie of lls. 1,43,708, he in parganahs 
Tnwfi, Kanaiij, Chhibiunuiu, T/ilgaam, and Shainsabad. 

The Chaudhari of Bisbanoovb or Sakatpur represents a for new^cr family, 


<'linudh;iris of Disinin 
^’aTh or Suhatpur. 


whoso rise to prominence dates onl}^ fi'om the end of 
the last oeubury. The first known ancestor of the 


Irous-^ one Bihaiihil Tiwari, was a Ivuiuiujiya Brahman, who founded the villago 
et liduiiipur in SaluUpur. Hid gruxl-giaud.son Haiuipmshud, zaniindar of 
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Bihar ipviYj had fo\ir sons; and the cldost, ah Jinan d, ihough a pnUican and per- 
liaps a sinner, must be regarded as the architect of the family's fortunes, J?iitering 
the service of the officer {diahladdr)^ wlio then governed Etawa and the nelgh- 
houring districts, filahiluand had in 1777 risen to theposilion of coutinctor for 
the revenues of parganahs Sakatpur imd EtAwa. Some few years afterwards 
he was ordered by Governor Ahnas Ali Klifiu to seize and imprison a defiiult- 
ing landholder, Lachliirain, Chaiidliari of Talgrain. ifali/lnand nob only im¬ 
prisoned Lachhirain, but forced that pei'son to execute a <leed transferring the 
title of Chaudhari^ to himself. The title thus gamed Jtahanarurs family have 
ever since coiitinued to enjoy. His biothcr Udaichaud, who succeeded to lus posi¬ 
tion and dignities, added thereto the farm of Chhihraniaii and other pargaualis 
obtained from tiio Parukhabad Nawab, This Udaichaiid fomuitid the castles of 
Indarg^aili, Bisliaugarh, and Gangdhanipur (in Kanaiij). At the fiiat British set¬ 
tlement of Icand-rcvonue (1802-03) lie was allowed to engage for the revenue of 
Sakatpur and EtJiwa Ho was afterwards appointed tahsildar or contractor for 
the taxes of I'algnim, Chhibrainau, and Kananj. At the fourth settlement (1812- 
13) he refused to engage for the levenne as^sessed on him, and many of the old pro¬ 
prietors whom he liad supplanted regained tlieinlghts. But his representative 
still holds large estates in Sakatpur, Chlubramau, and Saurikh, and is indeed the 
greatest landholder in the district. Chaiidliari Fatehchamra domains in Farukh- 
ahad, Hardoi, Cawnpore, EtJiwa, Eta, Mainpnvi, and Shahjahinpiir^ pay Gov¬ 
ernment a total revenue of Ks. 2,35,525. The following is a brief pedigree— 

llanijpm^liud. 

__ 1 __ 

Malmiiflnd, 1st Cliauclliaii, ICamr/iJ held villa/^os Ihloichaiid, Snd CImn- Xskjiran, 
of whom above. in TAlgrAm and illmii, of whom 

other pargn- alnu'o , died 

iiaha ! died 1615-]&. 

iauS'04. I 

I \ Tudarjit, 3rcl 

JodbAbalt, Biijilal, Cliaiidhaii 

who both eonlGstcd with thoir uncle I 

Udafcimnd aonie of their (By adoption) 
fhihci’tJ ])03sei&ions. Jaicluiml, 4t\i^ 

Chaudhavi. 

Ffttolichsiii, pre&rnt 
Chniidhari 

^ A chdhfat or ehaklndiii‘q jiiugfliclioii, wtis a fiubdivigion of Ihc sarhdr or ^^ovpi'nnielit. 
Pli’Ht insMtuted in tlio leipn of Sli'ilijalmn (lOi.' 8 -frt*), it «ti«! ].ii'^^nr than a modern disirict, and 
pitmllei' than a modern division. The off!cor imoiedlately flub'n’dinatc to tho cbakladar was tlie 
dmdf whose jurisdiction ev tended over a tract nhout na Inige as the modern talisll. The auiil 
was both a faunei the revenues and the eKOcntive head of the tinct ontiu‘<ted to him. 
s^The title of Cltftud/um was once, and perliapa then, applied to the hereditary head oUlrev of a 
pargamih. See Elph^lstollc^sedited by OowpU, fifth appendix to Bonks 1 -IV*, note^, 
° Compiled Irom a Boniewhat raiiibhiig ropoit on the family hy Bit* K IlaiiUkoii, Bait,, then 
CottiJiiissioner of Agra 
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1'be Eoar<l in 184-1 nnticipatc/1 tliat on the deatli of certain childless down- 
prrs the cslales 'would escheat to Government hut the officially recognized 
adoption of tlie late Cluiudhaii frustrated that oxpcctaliom He was a seventh 
dcriceLidaiifc of Bihmiliil, and thcieforc a distant coinsla of his adoptive 
father. 

rjom the cession of tlie district to its fiftli settlement—-from 1802, that is, to 
Ahciiatiun^ 1837—the changes amongst the propiictaiy body seem 

to have been hut trilling. Wo have no tic tailed 
lecorcls to support this conchibion. But we know that at cession Ihijpiits, Brali- 
inaus, and Musliiiis lield between thorn 80 per cent of the district; ami wo 
know that at the fifth sottlerncnb that proportion had decreased by 1 per coat, 
only, This small ftacfcioji, together witli 2 per cout, lost by other agricultural 
tribes, had found it3 ‘Way into the hands of the commercial or nioncy-lonJing 
classes. But on tho whole there wos clearly no groat distiirbaiico in the oi'i- 
ginal distribution of proprietary rights, nor could the possessions of usurers 
sho^Y any noteworthy increase. The demand a of tho earlier assessments cpav 
not have been excessive, nor can the cld squirearchy have aufifored much 
injury from the introduction of Britisli ride. 

From the beginning of the fiftli or last sotllomout onward.s we have clotailed 
land-transfer statistics, wliose results will be shown in the Gazetteer articles 
oil each parganah ; meanwhile is given a table allowing the general gains and 

losses of the various laudhohUng classes both during tho term of that assess¬ 
ment and before;— 


Claes. 


Jla3piU<; 

IJraJjmitiia 

MuSilIliiflTH 

Other clause.*., ngriciiUuml 
BiUn nuseollaiiGous 
aioney./ending cIuBaes 


Tolal 


rcrmtlage of lie d\&li nt Mi m 




41 

21 

9 

18 

8 

a 




aa 

]0 

9 

22 

7 

2 

S 


100 


100 




3ei 

20 

8 

2V 

7 

3 

5 


JOO 


:Dma,.g ,ta saae.™nb i»lo lb,oa doccnnial 

in til, sc„,„l 82 880, anil in tto third 
J-o.!-, nc.,. changed tanil,. Me j,,,, 

daende be eapluined bj the famine of 1837-SS, and its during the 

^ iioRreVs No. aC7, dated 7tU Septeuiljer, lS4i. 
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fieconJ by i\[r. Wynyard's reduction of assessment; but its revived activity 
during the third is not so easily explicable. Mr. Evans attributes that acti¬ 
vity to indebtedness of long* standings and represents it as '^the final scene 
of a drama which had commenced many years bade.” The increasing priro 
of food-grains after the mutiny should, however, have enabled landholders to 
avert the catastrophe, Coufiscatious on account of that rebellion, if not alieady 
included in the reckoning, may afford a partial explanation of the puzzling 

, result. One perhaps satisfactory feature of Mr, Evans* 

Puse in piiceo£lana. . i • n i t 

figures IS the steady rise in the price of land. In the 

first decade that prico amounted to 45 years’ purchase of the revenue for 

usufructuary mortgage, 4*1 years* purchase for private sale, and 2 4 for public 

auction. In the second these figures had iisen to 6 G, 8*4, and 6 7; and in 

the third to 8 3,11*7, and 7*8. 

Turning from the 'khewal to fihe jamahandi, from proprietary to cultivat- 
Ciiluvntiiiff tGiirtnts; rights, we find tenants divided into two great 

tiioir chiBsea luid nghta. classes—those wibli rights of occupancy and those with¬ 

out, Both may be again subdivided into resident and non-resident holders. 
Tbe ox- 2 >roprie(;ary tenants created the year after the opening of the current 
settlement by Act XVIII of 1873 have as yet had little time to inultipl}^ 
Rent-free holders, such as the dobiswadars, being practically pioprietors, need 
not be considered heie. And there remain theiefore only tho two classes first 
mentioned, whose statistics, ns collected at settlement, arc as follows;— 



Glass. 

Numhor 

oi 

teiHUits, 

Cciiicslinnl 
proportion 
of 111 oil' hold- 
1 ing to tho 
total ciiUiva- 
tod nreft^ 

Avei’flpfc 8170 
of holding in' 

ftCFdS. 

i 

Averngo rate 
of rent per 
acre, 

OCGopAr?cy 

( Resident 

76, 

53 

4'52 

Db ft, p. 

.1 15 3 

TENANia. 

1 Non-resident ... 

26,467 

11 

2 74 

3 4 11 

TeNAWTS'AT- 

f Besidenfc 

29.531 

13 

2-85 

3 16 7 

will. 

} Nou-rcsidcnt 

17,708 

7 , 

2 44 

3 5 0 


It is perhaps hardly needful to explain that occupancy rights are acquired 
by continuous cultivation for twelve years. Tho area of land til led by occiipan cy 
tenants is greatest where that of land tilled by the landlords themselves is 
least. In parganaliSj that is, where proprietors have abstained from personal 
cultivation, the land which would otherwise have been tlieir home-farm has 

1 Tho leraaiuJn^? >6 which is required to raakn up the bundled represouts, as already men- 
tloiioil, the laud tilled by piopriotors themselves. 
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l)econic .sul)ject to occupancy rights. Thus in Tirwa, wliero landlords til! but 
5 per cent, of the total culdvatiou, occupancy tenants hold 78- Conversely, 
where the pioprietor farms largely hnnself, the occupancy Uokliugs aio fe^YCBt. 
This is the case in Muhainmadabadj wheie, the home-ftirm amounting to 28^ 
the occupancies fill to 48 per cenb. only. The cases of PahAra, where tenant- 
light is rarest, and of Amntpur, where it is rarer than in any paiganalis 
except Pahaia and Muhammadabad, are peculiar. In Pahdva we have a large 
city, the capital of the Jishict; competition for land is keen; and proprietors 
have become too sliiewd to allow tenants to acquire permanent interests in 
soil whose rent may be constantly enhanced. In Amrilpur, on the other 
Imnd, Ihivial action renders much of the cultivation so precarious and chang¬ 
ing that tenants often abandon their holdings before occupancy lights can 
accrue. Similar causes tend to make such rights rare also in Kampil. But 
in all parganahs we find the best land tilled by pioprietois, or occupancy 
tenants, or both. This is simply a consequencG of the fact that the best land 
has been longest under cultivation. 

The proportion of non-resident tenants is largest in parganahs which, like 
TlcsidPiit and non-rcai- Kampil, Pahara, and those across the Ganges, consist 
denfc tenants. partly or wholly of lowlands. The reason is perliaps 

this, that in the lowlands there is no liiglily manuied zone around the village 
homestead. The best manured and cultivated plots may lie in any 2 ^ortion of 
the maxiza They are often on its ontskirt, neaier the cottages of some neigh¬ 
bouring village than to those of their own. The peasant's manure-heap is as 
a rule just outside his hut; and lie prefers to place both hut and manure-heap 
in the 'sdllage which is nearest his mamired tiekls. Some villages have no 
inhabited site; and hero the tenantry are almost perforce non-resident. 

The rents of that tenantry are p^iid almost wliolly in cash Payments in 
Ivindj which were once jierhaiis universal, are now 
confined to but 2 per cent of the whole cultivated 
area,' and even this small fi action consists of the poorest lands, which can be 
rarely iiredicted to produce any crop worth reaping. 

The table last given shmvs no great difference in the respective lental 
rates of occupancy-tenants and ten ants-at-will. But its figures are averages 
si nick on all kinds of soil; and as occupancy-ten ants generally hold the best, 
their average rate is of course high compared with that of benanis-at-will, w]io 
generally hold the worst. The fact is that for the .same class of land tenants- 
at-will do pay much higher rents than occupancy* tenants. This may be proved 

^ Mr note'? in-inner in ivliiVli kinfUrent^ are paitl, by fnvi<»ion of tliG stanrling 

or garuered crop, baa been Bafllcicully dc^Jcnbctf chowbexe; see Gnzr., V, 70*77, and C2a.i6. 
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by contrasting the rates wbicli in four diflerent pargiinas they each paid for 
similar soil:— 


Ilfi?iT-R\Tl! I'FB ^OHB II? 


Cia'JS of soil. 

Aanauj, | 

y j 

1 Chhihrdtnau 

Bhojpur, 

Occu- ' 
pancy i 
teoahU.' 

Tenants-j 
at-will 1 
( 

Occu¬ 

pancy 

tenants. 

Teimnts- 

at-wili, 

1 Oceii- 
piuicy 

1 teuaiils. 

Iciiftntg- 

at-will. 

Occu¬ 
pancy - 
teuants 

Tenants- 

Ganlfon or mannied 
zone uroiiud liome- 

Us. n p. 

1 

Us a, p- 

Us, n, p.’ 

(i 12 sl 

Us. a. p. 

! 7 9 7 

iJs. a p. 

Us. a. p 

Us, a. p. 

1 

1 

Us a p. 

i^tcad 

9 10 2 

9 13 7 



7 13 9 

8 10 7 

7 8 f>| 

6 10 10 

0tiler soih, irrigated, 

6 0 9 

6 15 4 

4 J2 4 

4 16 2 

4 6 3 

4 11 ID 

4 6 10 

6 11 U 

Do , Tinirngalcd, 

2 M 5 

2 12 6 

2 3 0 

2 il 0 

2 7 10 

2 6 ‘) 

2 6 11 

2 6 7 

General 

4 8 5 

6 7 6 

4 0 n 

3 14 6 

3 14 6 

3 13 ID 

3 7 9 

i2 1 


Except, therefore^ on unirng’^ated soils in Chhibiiimau, oociipancy-tenaats 
scorn eveiywhorc to pay lower rents than tenants^at-will, But as t\ie rents of 
tho latter class are practically liable to yearly cnhaiicemeut, this result might 
from the fiist have been deemed inevitable. 

If, again, \\g compare the rents of non-resident with those of resident ten¬ 
ants, it will ill every iustanco save one be found that the latter pay the high¬ 
est rates. This is equally the case whether tlie tenants selected be occupancy 
tenants or tenants-at-will; whether the figures be those of individual paigaiiahs, 
or averages for the whole district. The distiiot averages arc these^ 

Hate per acre paid (ly 
Kcsiflents. Non-icsWent^. 
ltd. a p. lla. a, p. 

Ocuiipancy-teiiaiiU .«« i., 3 J6 3 3 4 11 

TG\Rmt&-ut-\vill •«, .M 3 IS 7 3 6 0 

The reason is obvious. An easy majority of the villages have ga^tJiun and 
miii^jha zones, which are highly rented on account rather of abundant manur¬ 
ing than of any superior natural fertility The non-resident^ who cannot 
manure them with the same case as if they sniTOimdecl his homestead, is on 
that account asked to pay less. For outlying lands near the village whore lie 
lives he IS often asked to pay more than the resident of the village in which 
they lie. 

Tlie settlement report gives no detailed list of the castes and tribes wluoli 
Castc-i'ents, according to constitute the tenantry; but into the question who- 
Ml. Elliott caste influences vent it entei& at some length, 

lb is a not unfiequently accepted theory that ceitain castes, such as Brahmans, 
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anil Ivayathfl, hold at lower rates thaa otliora, such as Kisuns, Aldis, 
aiuL Cliauidri!, whose social positiou is meanor, and whose woinanhfiid aic by 
custom ])LM'miHcd to thorn in field-labour ilr, Ulliofct/s in(|iurios tend, 

howevoi; tv prove that, as appiietl to aoino pargauiihs of tJiis district, the theory 
IS false. >Se}octiiig 20 villages iu Kauaiij, wjthout any foreknow ledge as to 
ih^iiv vipecUvl Uu fo^^ud th«vi foUowiug ieut-ra,tei paid iu theu’ varioui^ 

J^ouos by ineiuhrrii of difloienfc castes :— 

Av^nAQi; HhNi' ii\'ris nioiiA, 1lQTJAT.u^Cl 5tiis or an ioits. 


CtdifAiin OA 
in Midst 

1 

or 

iHiilclle 
zone, iiii- 
gatetl. 

Rg a, p 

Us. A, p 

5 6b 

4 6 11 


I (^^rnhmtins .. 5 5 o 4 6 ll 2 IS ■! I J4 9 

(KajpiUg 5 a n 4/0 1 2 »6 4 1 J4 B 

/ 

iMiislimg ... 6 0 9 4 8 3 3 1 10 'ill 

KiirmE?,Kndiliig,aiul 677 46; aOil ?ofi 

pTofcfsiojifiJ cuJU- 
Tatars 

Otlicis, 464 4G8S15 4 t I \ 


too 2 d 9 

0 14 3 2 7 11 

0 12 G 3 0 7 

J Ml 3 7 7 


2 t 9 


Totfll 667,472js03|200| 106 S 8 5 

“ This laljle Lriiigs out a rumadc.aWe aiul most uncxpoctod result. It .sliowg 
tliat no allowance is made for castes in tlie fixing of rents It occurred to me 
(hat Jt was |)o.ssible that the practice of making allowaucc might once tiavij 
lu-evailed, ami might have died out under the hard and equal ju'es-sure of our 
legal system If tins were the ease, it was possible that tic records of tie last 
settlement might throw some light upon it. Accordingly, I look tho old 

UiaUimnis for the .same twenty villages. Hero again there is no trace of casltj 
I’atcs tn bo found/' 

hint pmsuing tho .same inquiry in Chhibriimaii, Mr. Evans arrived at a 
and loMr. livans, difiei out result. To eliminate the discordant elerueiits 

"which we have seen mise from tho presence or ahscuce 
of oecupanoy right.q, and from the re.siclenco or non-resiclence of tenants, hu 
rrmfiuwl hia stati.stics to recording the rates paid hy resident occupancy tenants. 



niSE IJI RENTS, 


IL3 


With t]je iiaiiire of the soil and tlio clan of the oiiltirators those rates varied 
thus;— 


Aveuaol niyr-ffArfj(wirLrnr rt pfn nfa/rA tta alI’k s"nr «iTi7n>, 

iicc Pitun<»ijt,Y lUi L>TirrJ* 


Ca^tc 01' hlbu. 

Qauha,f, 

DiiiiiaL (loam). 

Witii (sand). 

^Oll of n\<a- 
LasinF),, 

TotU. 


bcM 

WoHt. 

Jlcrtt. 


}U^t 

IVoisb 

DCdt 

Wolfil, 


rilvtlopofl f'ln<j'fc'i,TliabTi)aiia,lliiJ- 

as. a, p 

Ks. ^ p. 

1 

IN a p 

IN, n p 

IN- n. p. 

la. a p, 

IN a. 1>. 

Hn n p 

Ri. n. p. 

Kftyatl\h, 

Profr^MOiifll coltn.ituis, Kuinih, 

7 5 8 

1 13 5 

n 8 1 

2 7 1 

2 15 R 

1 11 0 

1 7 n 

10 3 

4 3 5 

KilchhN. and otIici'H 

8 IS 1 

n i 0 

5 13 1 

2 Ici A 

3 2 ii 

1 11 9 

4 15 11 

1 12 It 

4 7 fl 

OMioi clasiiCy 

ft 7 G| 

d u s 

5 6 0 

2 0 7 

3 5 Clj 

1 13 0 

4 lU 8, 

3 3 4 

3 7 10 


As a I’lilo,therefore, the profesKioiial ctrlti vators -vveit} found paying the liigliest, 
the pririlcgoJ classes the next highest, anJ the ordinary tenanfs the lowest mtos. 

The nso iii the pxovalent rates of rent can he traced wibli koiuo accuracy aE5 
far back as tlic last land-iissessmoiit, whosti initial 
I?iso ni ronifj. varios in different paYganalia from 1835 to 1842. 

The increase has of course arisen in two ways Thoro has been, first, tlio 
imbuiul and gradual riso, which dining the teiiu of that settlement was caused 
by the sequence of increased poiDulafcioiii iucroased prices, and greater competi¬ 
tion for land. And there has been, again, tlio artilicialouliauccment which was 
foiced on proprietors by tbii incrca>se(l deniaTid of the current sottlmneut. Ap¬ 
plications to enhance tlic rent of occnpancy tenants are just after a rerisiou of 
assessment as common as ju-^t be foie it they were rate Before assossment it 
is tho object of the hindlord to make his? routs appear as low as possih/e; after 
assessment, it is of course his ambition to make tenants bear their shai’O in the 
bur Jen of an augmented demand. 

Tlie all-rotmil uite for tenants with or without riglits of occupancy; in vil¬ 
lages for which records of tho last scttlmneiit exist, varied at the beginning of 
that ftetllement fioni Rs. 4-3-0 per acre in Tirwa to Es 2-1-1 in Kampil. 
At tho close of tlio settlement it ranged, hi the samo viiJagos, from Rs. 4-11-2 
in PalKira to Rs. 2-2-7 in Kampil; and m all villages, wliether with or with¬ 
out statistics of the past assessment, from Rs. 6-12-0 <Paliara) to Rr. 2-3-10 
(Ivampil) Alter the enhaiicemenis caused by the increased demand of the 
settlemtnt now current, Uio figures had nscu to a maximum of Rs. C-lI-7 in 
Piiliara and a ininimum of Es. 2-0-10 in Kainpil. The natural ilse during the 

^ Tl\e (iiie'^tion iB however of Biiiall nmiortnncc, except for the piirpo-sc of ooiopiirigon 
Elhdtl’s llgures. The point lo be coiiHidercd is, not tho hicidcJice of rciUal on fuoa, bm iia iiiu- 

OVi ihe Muiotia ClVbWb, 

15 
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tem of last f^ettlcmcnt had been highest in Paliili’aj where it amounted to 36 
per cout. • the artificial rise, consequent on the current settlement, in Salcatpur 
(20 per cent.); and tlie increase due to both causes was greatest in Pah^ra 
(55^ per cent) 

Those figures have been condensed from a tabular statement (page 36) in Hr. 
Evans’ settlemev^t report. Looking at that statement as a whole, wo are most 
struck by the inequality of the rise in tlie various j)^^'g<analis. In two, Tirwa 
and Sakriiwa respectively, tlio rate lias actually fallen by 6 and 6 per cent. 
In Kanauj it has risen only 2, and in Saurikh and Sakatpur only 4* per cent. 
The small increase or actual retrogression in these southern parganahs is attri¬ 
buted to the seventy of the last assessment, wliich forced up rents until tlicy 
were sometimes higher than even those of the suburban Pah^ira. The largo 
augmentation in Pahava itself is of course due to the competition for land 
which the neighbourhood of a large city always excites• 

Summing up, Mr. Evans notes that " there appears to have been an abso¬ 
lute rise of rents generally throughout the district, but the rise has not been 
so large as was called for by the improvement in the land and the rise in in’ices.*’ 
This however has been the case in almost oveiy district. In a country like 
India, where rents arc regulated at least as much by custom as by competition, 
rents never advance p&,88u with prices. Some striking instances of this 
fact will be found in certain paigaiiahs of Bareilly.^ And as the cultivator i.s too 
often on the verge of hunger, we can only i*ejoice that he derives in the first 
instance a larger benefit from the rise in prices than his landlord. 

Settlement operations wore accoiniianied by a largo number of suits for 

Enhancement suits enhancing the rents of occupancy-tcnants. At tlie 

beginning of those operations the number of suits 
was large as compared with the enhancements by private agreement. But 
towards the close of aettleineutj when tenants realized that their rents would 
be raised, and that they gained uothing by refusing to como to terms amicably, 
the number of suits diminished, and the number of enhancements by private 
agreement iiicreased, The area on which rents were raised, by either suit or 
agreement, amoniited in most parganahs to between 70 aud 90 per cent, of tlio 
total acreage. After such whole.siilc enlumcement.s, there was of course a tem¬ 
porary lull in enhancement litigation. But suits are again increasing. The 
number of enhancement cases for disposal at the beginning of lS7'l-75 was 
but 2t;in 1875-7G the number had nsen to 49, and in 1876-77 to 114. 

^ See for malaDce article on pargana 4onla, Gazr, V, 707. Mr Moenacfllculatca tlint during the 
ciutcucy 01 tlic last aettlemLnt the runi^raU's of this Pnrganali rose but insigninciintly, ‘svhile its 
prices roae as much as 44 per cent, all rouud. 
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The condition of the cultivating classes differs little or nothing from their 
Condition of the ouUi- condition in other Dililb districts already described, 
rating claasoa. Enough ha.s been said of indebtedness ivhich is reclc- 

Icssly incurred and blithely borne because it seems so natural a part of 
peasant existence. Enough has been said of the causes of that indebted¬ 
ness— of lioavy marriage expenses, of superannuated kinsmen to support, 
and of the aversion to leave the old well and the old pipal-treo for some less 
over-populated field of labour elsewhere. The absence of great severity 
in the winter climate, the low standard of culture, early marriages, and 
other reasons, have been inentioued as rendering wJiat seems a wretched 
existence tolerable and even pleasant. It has been shown th.al the profits of 
a scanty holding can bo elced out by non-agiicultural pumuits or by labouring 
in the fields of others. Except in tiine.s of dearth, the lot of tho Indian 
cultivator is indeed not nearly so black as it is painted. Tho proportion of 
suicide.s to population is, in the agricultural Nortli-We.steru Provinces, far 
smaller tlian lu the commercial England and Wales.*- 'Wliether agricultural 
comfort has improved as in Bareilly, where the peasant is said to have dis¬ 
carded earthen for brazen vessels, and a stinpio loincloth for more substantial 
clothing, it is impossible to assert for certain. But tlioro is no doubt that 
within the past forty years rights of occupancy have multiplied cxcecd- 
ingly, and that with such rights is born a superior standard of prosperity. 
Some inquiries conducted by Mr. Elliott in pargann Kanauj prove this most 
satisfactorily. Inve.sLigatioa in twenty villages showed that the hereditary 
cultivator “ was better fed, botfcer boused, better clothed, owns better and more 
bullocks, and is in general terms better oft' than the Icnant-at-will.’' But th© 
results may bo thrown into the tabular form adopted by Mr. Elliott himself: — 



^TliG proportion of ycaily siiiciilcs to population in diltereiifc pacta of Imlui as compareJ witli,. 
ICn^jlQiid itiay Ijc thus shown •— 

Central Pi ov in CCS, 70 fi pci uiiHiou* Bnrabay 40 0 per million. 

I'nifflind ainl Wiiloa, 66 2 ,i I^oTtVa-WcBlctn Pkvymkcb, 46 2 ,, 

Aladias ... G5'6 ,» Benpal 31 3 y, 

Oiidh ... fii'4 . Tan jab ... 12 7 „ 

See a paper on the Causes nud of .Sfurtrfe /rtdrJ, lead by Dr. K. M. ^fcLeorl before- 

the Dcii^fil Social »Sciencc Association, 187f<. Coiitniry to Uie cx-peiiGiice of Kmopean countries^ 
It w chitfly the ivomcii who eeck la aelf-dcstructioii a. rcl’iigo iroin Ihc ilLi of life. 
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Iti U\e matte of Yreaving English cloths,” adds ElUott, there is not 
rniicli to be said, so few of eitiier class wear them; but 
in all points that denote tlic prosperous agriculturist, 
the protected tenant is 50 per cent, better off than the tenant-at-will.” Tlie 
ti.ule of the district is of couise iiioic or less regulated by tho condition ot 
llie inliabitants. As those inliabitaufcs are chiefly agriculturists with crude ideas 
of comfort, that trade cojifines its>o]f chiefly to agiioultuial raw pioduce and a 
It'W simple necessities of life. The coimncico in indigo-seetl and cotton is 
e\tensivo, m sugar and potatoes small Tins and the surrounding districts are 
great proJuccis of the second commodity, which is exported oiLhei across tho 
Canges into Oudh and BohillJitand, or down the Grand Trunk Road to the great 
L)uab emporium of Cawnpore, In return are imported the sugar and oil-seeds 
of Oudh and Bobilkhancl, and the metals and cloth which fiom foreign coun¬ 
tries have found their way to Calcutta and Cawiipoic. The sugarcane of the 
distiict itself is more often fitted to produce the coaxsc treacly synij) known as 
mn than tho refmed manufacture called khdud, AVheatj guim; and rice, with 
other pulses and grains, seem to he more largely imported fioni Oudl) tluin 
exported to that province. At Ghatiya-ghat near Fanikhabad is a post of Llio 
Agiicultuio and Commerce department, which registers tiaffic passing across 
tho (.langcs to ov fuan the tians-Gangetic paYganahs, Rohilkhnnd, and Oudh. 
The statistics thus ctdleeted arc confessedly not luupicstionablc, but for wliat 
they may he woitli are given in the following tabic. The year clioson is 
lh77-78 - 
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71,051 

1,07,200 

3,077 

23,063 

11,20,112 

1 

11,010 

0,381 
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U,2G7 
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The imports mentioned in the sixth column must consist cluofly of salt, 
ns saltpetre is largely exported. Ifc has been elsewhere^ cx|)liiiiiecl that class A 
includes articles whose value IS as a rule propoitionate to thou* weioht; class 
13 j beasts or other properly reckoned by number, and class C,> goods whose 
value boars noielationto their weight. Some statistics for the two other 
legistrationposts—(l)at Criirsaliaigaiij on the h'ai u k li abach Caw n pore me tailed, 
atul (2) at Siiiajpur feny on the Ffirukhabad-Biulaun uimiotulled road—have 
been kindly supplied by Mr, J. B. hhillcr. They aie as follows .— 


IniijoiLs 
Exp 01 ts 



Gursahdifjanj^ 1876-7C. 

Surajpur ftrr^^ 1873-79, 


Weii^ht m 
inaiiuils. 

Viiluti in 

1 upoob. 

Weight 111 

lUllUIKli?. 

Value iu 
rniicos- 

p ■ tip 

1,82,089 

21,01,80& 

43,255 

1,33,166 


1,71,010 

13,64,904 

n,093 

1,47,618 


Much of the trafllc legistercd at Gunsahdijganj is traffic between Oawnpore and 
Ruhilkhand. It is tlaerefore registoredj either before or afterwards, at the 
Gbatiya-glitit post also. 

Tho amount of exports and imports is, however, likely to be greatly 
increased in the next few years by the opening of the 
Mnnulftctnrcs. railway. The constvuetjon of the East Indian 

Line, in coneentniting the channel of trade on Oawnpore, left Farukhabad city 
stranded. The biief commercial prosperity of lliat capital, its present iinpoits, 
and its remaining trade and manufactures, will be (Ic^cribed in its Gazetteer 
aiUcle. The tent factory at Fateh garb has been noticed above, in noticing 
Criui-cairiaj'Q works at Native Christians Avho manage it The Govein- 
Eatohgarh. ment gun-carriage works at the same place were 

establisliod in 1S18, to supplement a central factory which had been worlc- 
ing at Gossipore (Kdshlpur), in Lower Bengal, since 1805 On the abolition 
of the latter in 1830 the xvhole of its plant was transferred to Fatchgavh, 
and Fatehgarh has ever since been the sole depot for supplying the forces 
of Bengal with gun-carriages and other vehicles required fur garrison, held, 
and siege purposes. The factory is superintended by an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, aided by a commissioned assistant of the same corps and 
by SIX European overseers. The remainder of the working establishment 
consists of natives^ who are all, except a few mastei-operativcs, lured from 

] Gazetteer, V., 332. 
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clay to day. TIio avei-ago niinibcir of men employed, including carpenters, 
smiths, filers, moulder'?, painteis, and inacliinists, umounts to about 625, The 
native artisans show great apt?tilde in learning to work machinery, but 
reepure constant and careful supervision. Tlie plant, some five years ago, 
included four steam-engines and eighty-seven macliinos for wood and iron 
work, but tho number of such contrivances is constantly increasing. The 
u-(jrkmon live chiefly in villages near Farukhahad and Fateligarh. Many 
eke out their wages by the cultivation of laud, and a few perhaps by tho 


private practice of their handicrafts.* 

The manufactures of .siigai and indigo, whicli may both be said to floitrish 
in this district also, have been described in the notice on the neighbouring 
Budaun.^ There are several small indigo concorns worked by natives; and. 
two European planters, Messrs. Chuvehox and Gilmore, have between them 
13 factories. Of those tho principal are Chilauli, worked by the former, and 
Ghauspur, by tho latter gentleman. The indigo is seldom if ever grown by th a 
factory-owner himself, who prefer.sto make an advance and grant a contract for 
its growth to onlinary pcasant-farrneis. Amongst the remaining maniifacluies 
of tlie (li.strict may be mentioned that of coamo native cloth and cJiintz, witli 
that of saltpetre. 

In each paiganab are several towns or villages where markets are hold 


Markers Jiijd fuirs* 


from oncG to six times’'* weekly. Those held at tho 
different capitals are usually largest. The district cau 
moi'ft than the usual mimber of fairs which, originally religious in nature, 
have afterded an opening to commerce. Whether religion, commeico, or gaiety 
ho tho motive whidi now chieily recmjts jsiicli ass©jnlijjfs,itjs usdess 
]atG, but tho following list of the fairs tlieinsclves, their dates, approximato 
altcndance, and osfeensiblo object, may claim to bo fairly exhaustive:— 


, Place. 

Parganali. 

Date. 

Avei’figo 

l(Hppl'OXl- 

hiate) at- 
1 on dan CO, 

O.^tejiHiblc religious 
object. 

Clialauli ... 

ZuimgaTij, 
of lilUjldflH. 

Katiipil 

Do. 

^8til of liright half, 

1 Chait ( M a rc h - 
April) 

Dth of ditto 

l.OCK) 

700 

Iwniehip of Dovj, IJio 
destioyiug go(lilc.sb, 

1 

Woifillip of nammniii, 
tbo nioiikoy ally of 
H/uiiu. 


1U111111411 i>ir jyviliifj, uy k/niunri nencgail. it.A.. Jaie 
sui»>nii(enilfiil of (he f.aotr.ry. ’G.wetfecr, V., 85 - 3 . 5 Sec Oiizcitecr erliclo on 

JJfiipur, ? For some oxiilunation of tlie way in y, Inch tunc is reckoned, wW. inf. “ VVclchla 

and measures.'' 
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Place. 

Pnrganali. 

Date. 1 

Average 
(approxi- 
niAte] nt- 
teridaiice. 

Oaten Slide rcbgionB 
object. 

Kn'nngflnj, temp\e 
Pnrnfiur/iina. 

Ivnmp'd 

^lui oi bngbb baW, 
(jhait ( M a i c li > 

Apiilj 


Wovftlwpof 

tlie monkey ally of 
Ha 111 a 

Meiidol 

Do. 

Laat (lay of Kartik 
(Octobci - Novcni- 
bci), and inOi, 
bnght liaU, Jctli 
(jMav-rlmie). 

700 

BEdliiiig III Bnrbganga. 

rarauri, templo 
of Sum] Sab" 
haita near 

Do. 

61 bright half, Blni- 
don (August-Sep<■ 
teriib(‘Tb 

200 

Worahip of llie f,im 
(Siirdj or .SurjM), 

Kaiiipil 

Do. 

Wjclillo of Kurl.ikfind 
lOtli, bright half, 
■Jr tin 

5,000 

Bathing in Buviigaiign. 

Ibid, Jain tcmploj 

Do. 

Knd of Chait 

1,000 

Woislnp of Nominath, 
\he‘i^2nA In'llnniA'cra 
or pi opbet ^ 

Bliarntpur .a« 

Do- 

Rliddlo of Kurtilc 
and lOtb, blight 
lialf, Joth. 

4,000 

Bathing in Ganges. 


Shamsabad Wtat, 

laUi, dark half, Plifd- 
g>m (Febrliary- 
hlarclih and 14t[t, 
brigiit half, CJiait. 

1,000 

Worship of Mahudeo 

or Slnva, fhe des¬ 
troying god. 

ShaiiiBabad 

Do- 

2nd to lOlh, bright 
Imlf, Kiuii' (Sep- 
teiubci-October). 

2,000 

B a mil la festival. 

Sakrawa 

Sftkrfnva 

ilfiind of Asiirh (Jvttig- 
Jnl^) and Sth, 

1 bright half, Iviiar. 

4,1100 

Woiabip of Devi. 

Sikandarpur •». 

Chhibiamau 

Kui'ir 

1,000 

ilAmlilft ie&tivnl. 

biimau 

jKaoaiij 

8tb, dark half, Kmv, 
and 1st, dark half, 
Chait. 

1 10,000 

|Worfllup ofDeviSitala, 

1 the destroying god¬ 
dess aa iuniotor of 
small-pox. 

Blmwfiiiipiir ... 

Do. 

Dark half, KiiAr, and 
dark half, Chait. 

8,000 

iVniship of Devi Go- 
bnrdliani, the same 
goildcfifl an patron 
of Gobnvtl hail hill in 
Alathurn. 

T/ijpur 

Do. 

8 th, (laiklialf, Chait, 
and 81 b, dark half, 
Kuilr 

3,000 ' 

llToisliip of Dgyj Phiil. 
rnutti, espeevnlly by 
vfmnm. 

Mnlidipuv {^{ilgo 
MoliudipurJ. 

Do, 

ICiid of Kai’tik, and 
10th, bright half, 
Jelh, 

15,000 

Bathing m Gangea, 

JalWabad 

Do, 

Kuar 

6,000 

RatoUla. 


'See Gazetteer, HI,, otiO. 
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Pin a lull. 

Date. ! 

Aver age' 
(sipinoxi- 

OfltenRihlo roligioiiB 

riaco 

mate) nt- 
tendanco 

object. 



iMiruIdiAljad ... ! 

Pfili/na 

j::!nd, luiJjlit half, 
Aj'iirh 

8,000 

The llaliijatra or chii' 
not pi'ocesgiona,^ iit- 




iondod ohioliy by 
Bajiiyius and otlici 




1 


oornincroial men. 

JiihlUnpur Tol'.a- 
'diit 

Do. 

End Kurtilr, and 
lOHi, hidi^lit half, 

115,000 

Ha til mg at tlio Hisnhit 
IniiU by fShuli Hihitii 



JvUi. 


Lai 

Ha ’111 rij' , . 

J)o 

Htil,dark half, Clmit, 

15,000 

Worsliip at n tern pi oof 


Devi aaid to licivc 
been eieoted in the 
VVmo vA the VttndiL- 








vas. 

Knuldianda 

Do. 

llLli, bright half, Ag^ 

10,000 

Attended cliitfly bv 


lian (iVovenibci- 


liusbaudni e n a ?» d 



Doceiiibor) 


market pardon e “r a 
(jriBiinHaiid KAehliin). 
The lair is said to 





have been iiiatitntcd 





in tlio tiineoi Niiwab 
Mu/altar dang, but 
foi wlnit exact object 
]s not srnhifi. 

HHiipr.ini])!!!’ 


ICniDk, and lOlli 

bi'ip,ht liaif, Joth.’ 

80,000 

Worship of ItuinkriHlN 
ua, lui uicarnation of 
Vif»lnin. 

FluukhiAu 

Do 

ITth aiul ISlh, 

10,000 

A Muslim fcBiivah 


1 ,J lunad-us-Snni.^ 



rAiojpnr 

Di>. 

,1‘nl). blight half, 

8,000 

Bn thing at the con tin- 


liJiiidMii. 


once of Hagfir and 
(oraijges. 


Kfijiiul/aiij 

Do. 

{Ciiui 

12,000 

IbiruICla. 

DianniJr 

jP.'umia 

Do. 

10,000 

Ranihla, altoiided l>y 




citizens of Pm iikli- 
abad 


Putin 1 

Sli.niiBahail Pasl, 

'l?]tl?i dark 1 ml f, I dial - 


W oi'hliip (»f Mnlnidco. 






Cbiknia 

Aiiiiilpnr 

JJo. CJiatt ... 

10,000 

F(*s(iviil of Devi^ Kan- 




HU 


K\cept ihfi SaiAo^i f;jir at Kanipil, iuul tl^at of rLiimkrisliija at Singirampiir, 
nnue nC tliosogatlioviiiL,^s can boa^^t pilgrima of tiiucli fiutlier oilglti tlmu tbe aviv- 
rouudiag distvietH Tbu fi\ at of tUc es-ocptloaa is, however, attended by stvangevs 
i'roiii Tank, Jaipur, and Lucknow ; the .second by devout dwellers of tlic south, 
fioui Gwjiliiir and other couniiics At the Sharasahad, Singirampur, Chilana, 
and a few other gatbeiiiig^, order is ensured by small additional forces of police. 

1 The rli/inot is Unit of n*; Jatjaiiiifitli, or lord of Uio world. The most crlobratnl 

car-proccasioii of tint: sort is iho onn at X'lgaundtli m Uusa. monU\ oC 

tlie xMusiiluidn eulcnilar. It hop-ins nboui fdevoo diiys cailicr every year, and Jtg position ni our 
calcnUai cannot, ilicreforc*, bu <*oricotl> staled Pid inf, McDSiirea of tuuo,” 
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From commerce to wages and prices is an easy transition. In the follow¬ 
ing table will bo found the average rate of Jiircpaid 

Wiijjca, , o j- 

during different year.s of tho past quartei-century' to 
various classes of ariisaos and labourers .— 


Average (Jaih/ luaqes of {he r/tar 


Clasfl of urLihaii oi labourer. 

1B6G. 

186G. 

1878. 

I'^ieJcl-inUoiors .. , 

As. t to 'J 

A-S* 2 

Ah 

2-8. 

Plough men 

1 i» u 

„ M <o 2 

91 

1-G to 2. 

Jicapera **» i 

^uto ,'iof tlicgram 

Kiiid-mc aa la 1856 i 

*> 

3 to 4, 


reaped*or;is iito2 

moncy-iMton’9,1 



Wa(cr-earricr.s 

As. 1 to li 

As. 1| to 2 

rt 

1 G. 

Masons 

„ 2i to 

.3 to 5 

9) 

4*0 0 

Labouiera ... ... 

,, U to 1 

u 11 to 2 

9» 

1 6 Lo 2; 

(yaipentcrs ... 

2i to 3i 

>,3 to 4 

99 

4 to fi. 

JiluckMuitlis „• 

„ 2J to ;ij 

to 6 

ri 

4 to 0. 

Tli.ifeheis 

„ 1 to 3 1 

M 11 to 3 

1) 

y to s. 

Loaihnon (paUtuMr'} ... i 

Aq. 5 to 2 per md,, 

As. 4 to C par iinl. 

* 

2-6 to 6. 

Ijittei-c.'irricis ^iukdr) ... 

As. i to 3 

a to 14 

>1 

2-6 to 3. 

^Vejghineu ... ... , 

1 

4 nz, (2 tllhillaks) 

Kjnd-rfltoa'iii) I85G i , 

n 

4 to 5. 

in vvery lupce'^a 

liioricy (rtte as i 




woitbof tbrprain 

for every nipcc'b 




wci tjheil > n r iis» .,'4^ 

worth weiijlied. 




to i for Gveiy 





jupec*3 worth. 


' Kb. 

5 to fi per montiu 

Workers at imljgO'faclorics 

A0. li to 

Aa, a to 4 

n Boltpcire-faP tones 

1, 14 2 

„ 1.4 to 2 

»i 

fi to 0 „ „ 

Other saltpetre woikcrs 

» 1 to 2 

„ to 3 

Ah, 

•j to 3 daily. 

(noHifKi}. 

Ciivtnnm .» ... 

„ a to la 

„ JO to 12^ 

Its. 

3 to if pei HJOnth* 

Bnlloclc-drivers 

„ >4 to 6 

„ 2 to 8 

As. 

1-6 Ic 2 daily. 

l*Orl(Ha 

V U to a 

„ 1'^ to 2 

♦j 

1 to 2 „ 


It must be reiiiGinbei’ed tliat these are nwiv avoragoa Tho rato of icmuncrci- 
tiond ilTcrs in town and in country. It varies also, of course,witliregard to sex and 
age. The liglitorkindsof agriculburallabour, forinstaiice, are performed by women 
and ciuldreik, who receive from §i‘ds to ^tiis of a man^s hue. Tlie field-waterer a 
wages aro liiglicr when ho actually raises tlie water limn when he merely distii^ 
butes it iu the field; but the oomparnfcivcJy dearrato paid for all sucli work sliows 
howgieabthe domandisfor irrigation and irrigation-labour. Itis to be noticed that 
while fiold-watereis and ploughmen are paid mostly in moneyjTeapers are paid 
mostly ill kind. The rcasoiij of coiirsCj is that whou the latter receive thoir wagefa> 
the crop is the most ready and conveuient medium of payment. Blacksiaiths 
are goneially paid by tlio piece, at the rate of about I* annas for every 2^- f^ers of 
iron worked up With icgard to inayons, it may be mentioned that ihoao who in 
1711' built the walls of Faiuldiabad city received fiom G pics to Ij annas klaily. 


^ The V ''IJC8 and pi’icca for lafiG nnd l8Cfi hm-e heeu Inkon from 
nn tbit 1^71 TIioeo for IS7« htive boen kfiidly supplied l» 

Collerioi, Ml, C. WatN. ^The w/ipc must Ime iiiehiflo HOin 


Ml. W. C IMowtlen's treatise 

nn tbit 1H71 TIioeo for im have been Kiiiniy siippju'il l»v the presmifc MafriRtinlG an*l 

CollGotoi Ml, C. Watts. 2The wape must heie inehifle HOiiiHiiiDK mure than fcho bboiir 

of tJie cftAmiiJi, TljeJjiioof hji enit, perhaps buUticUs, i. probably throw run. In niio 
tabBil (Tirwa) tho ciirtninirs labom is eepaintely wnRod at ns 18{^b, aiiJ rb, fl 

in 1860. 3 y tii m pyco See Mr Irvine b fltat artwle 

IG 
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farukhabad, 


Between 1850 and 1800, wages were said to liove sliown an almost uni- 

versal rise of onc-fowvtk The vise was ascribed to the iiicieased price of piovi- 

sions, which again was thought due to the influx of silver during the American 

war and heyday of the cotton trade. But if wages rose universally, their rise wa.s- 

of cour.'jc most jii’oniincut in the case of unskilled labour. Mr. Plowdcii considers 

that between 1858 and 18G8 the hiro rate of porters increased by 14 per cent. 

Food-jjiices may be treated iii the .same tabular fashion, the years selected 

being 18.58, 1807, and 1876. The years 1808,1806, 
I ^ r lc03 1 ” /* • 

1877, and 1878 were aftccted by drougbtj and camioli 

tijcioforo })o considDreJ fair .specimens ; the year 1879 is not yet concluded:—■ 



/ivera^e^ weifiht intrcJiasahJc for one rupee in 


'Wlicat I.. 

IJarIcy •«» 

Gijim or chick-i)oa 
Moth pulse •„ 

lidjra millcit ... 

Juar ditto 
Moi^ur or lentils puho 
IliccSi bust quality 
ditto 

jir/irir pulse 
ditto 
ditto 

... ... 

JCii/mi millet , , 
3Iai2c .M 
Mauui pulse 
^lariia millet 
ASawm ditto ... 

Jindfu ditto 


land. 1 

1807, 

1879. 

35 

to 

II 

Sers 

23 

to 

14 

Sers 


50 

to 

13 

ii 

52 

to 

19 


lafo 

ac 

to 

11 

11 

26 

to 

19 

11 


40 

to 

12 

i» 

55 

to 

22 

» 

i“f» 

40 

to 

12 

11 

27 

to 

19 

1) 

>o| 

42 

to 

12 

II 

SC 

to 

19 


•«f« 


27i 

11 

1 91 to 9 


JO to lU 

»*• 

33 

50 to IS 
50 to 15 

57 
38 

58 


15-to I4k 


n 201 

1 , 30 to 20 
.1 273 

52 to 281 
I, dSi to 30 
,1 52 to 23 
,1 38 
i> 32 
t> 25 


J.lie ivie takeu by the luAicst mid highest bciMu 
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Of tlic palpable rLse in prices between 18/5i anri 1871 jIIu E. C. Biick^ 
Wiites as follows An exanrinatioii of the list of puces sutco 1803 hIiows that 
there are three well-marked perjods. The first was previous to the faiimic of 
1817^ the necoiid between the famine of 1817 and 1854-, and the third between 
1854< and the present time, Ou an oxaminatio)! of the whole period between 
1803 and 1871, it appears that tlio number of tijnes whzcli tlio pi'iee of wheat 
rose above 24 sers a rupee in cfpial to tlio number of times' wluali the priou of 
wberifc fell below 24 aers. Excluding the four groat fambie years, 21 sers 
inajj, therefore, be taken as the medium price of wheat^ Now from 1803 to 
1817 tho price of wheat never fell below 24 ser^, From 18] 7 to 1354 the 
price was 19 times above and 15 times below 24 sers, azid ftozn 1854 to 
1871 it was 3 times above and 13 times below 21* sera TJzere is thereforo 
an unmistakable rise lu prices 8incc the coiiiinoncoraGut of t)ie century; and 
it is a noticeable fact that although the puce losc twice, in times of scarcity 
during the second periocb above the maximum obtaiuod in the third period, 
and several times to a height above the average^ yet it ahvays returned by a 
rapid and violent oscillation. But in tho last peiiod there lias been no sign 
of the recovery of the prico to its former condition. On the contrary, there is 
every appearance of its inclinatiou to maintain a higher and more unvarying 
level. Still I tlimk it would be advisable to suspend fiiical judgment until 
the recurrence of a series of andcniably favoiablc soasons, Sbould those fail 
to restore prices to the average level inaiutamed during the second period, the 
I’lso in prices will be unmistakable/' 

It should bo added that the average prices of tlic principal grains for eaclr 
decade sinco the cession have been as follow 


Weight purchasable fur one rupee. 


Average \wlcc*^ lor cac.U decade. 


Wheat. 


)80a—1810 ... 

JtiU^lH20 ... 
2S21—... 
18;0 ... 
1S4 1—1850 ... 
]86l—18bO ... 
1801 —18?0 ... 


SnrB, 

324 
35 2 
252 


WiV/jo;i OH Vciumiievt and 7Vm/mi 


iirg Scitlemcnis, 


riiiukhubaO ;juis, of which 5 = 7 Uoveiament sers 


Barley. 

Jour. 

yere. 

Sers. 

54 

hK 

. 53- 

4il 

45} 

49 i 


4‘T’ir 



*■'1 

411 

32_i 

1 ti 

2*?u- 


^TliG acTH here upokeu ol ftie 
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The prices of 1876, quotoil iu the tatle first given, sliow tliat since Ifr. 
Suck wrote the upward tendency Ims been inaiutained. 

From what has been already said under the headjug of " trade and mana- 
Woncy-Lcnainff niicl in- \t is obviowS that UlO distvict ofteis buL little 

variety of investiUGiifc to the speculator. Land, loans, 
aud the giain tiadc seem to absinb almost all su2)CrHiious capita], The rate 
of intevcbt charged ui small tiausactioiis^ v/hon iiitides are pawned, ranges 
fioiii 0 to 10 per cent in Faiukhabad ciiy, and finm 12 to 15 j)er cent, in 
the country. It is usual to reiinirc in pawn goods to tlie value of one and a 
half times the sum lout. When merely 2 )orsonal security is given, from 18 to 
4J7^ per cent is considered a not extortionate vuto. Turning from anudl to 
large loans, we liear that when jewels or other valuable goods are pledged, 
interest at from G to 12 per cent, only is demanded ; and when one banker 
lends to another ou personal accuvity, as litth as 0 to 9 jjer cent. When 
land is mortgaged, the rate is from 10 to 24 per cent., acoordbg to the charac¬ 
ter of the borrower^ 


Tho whole system of agricultuial loans is peculiar, and demands sei^arate 

AeticuUnral loans. ImsbaiKlmen must borrow, eitliGr to pay 

tliGit iGiit, oz to l)uy thcti* sGcfl, 01 * GVGn to supply 
lliemselves Avitli food until tlze Izaivcstiug of the crops. Grain torrowed for tiio 
last-named puiposc is named kJutd, a word from the same root as the verb 
l;Mna, to eat; but with the prefix of hlj or seed atldcd, the title is soiiiellmc.s 
applied to grain horrowod for any purpose. Woney-loaus are known as takdvi, 
that is, a “ strengtheuer'’ oi " comfort." 


More Uian ono lorm of graiiZ' 




^ --—w uitjatJLipiiiuu. Ill 

fn grain Baieilly. Here, <as there, the lender 

takes advantage of the natural fall in prices between 
the time of sowing, when they arc highest, and of reaping, wLon they are low- 
cst. The term.s of the account are astutely shifted from kinrl to cash when 
gram is dear, and from cash to hiiul when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sers of 
seed are borrowed for the spring sowings in Mvtik ^October-Kovember) when 
the pnee is Rs. 4 per maund of 40 sors. the lenders books debit the hmrowor 

r rn'’ ; n, ''“‘f”®"(April-Hra,), „te„ tl,,, 

1,^ Wta tt (W ,« »j.) E,. 2 ,.aund, ,1„ oBl, fig„vc k 

E,a,n, .„<! II,« ,lcM .pp,,,, 2o »«, k „ld„., a ^ 

i, p«. »l,,ch 23 B„t the e,„eti.„ Joe,« „ J„ 

toe „d the e, ™ ,er p«. 
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payable 26 sers. Tins extra {^p') paynicnfc, and the feet that (sema) is 
theoretically re turned where one was borrowed, give the rate {bhdo) liere described 
the name of sau>dia> As a matter of feet, much more tliau times the 
loan is I’e-paid, In the extreme case just taken the debtor returns 2’-fold. 

The dcorhiya or "half as much again” system^ resembled in 2)riiiciple the 
dp sawdia. While, however, no extra ser in tho iiiaund was retpiircd, the 
theoietical interest amounted to 50 jjer cent. It is pleasant to know that tins 
grinding rate has now become almost if not. entirely obsolete. It gave to tho 
JVIiirwari giain-dealors their uick-nanie of Athbdrhiya or eiglit-twelvers/' tho 
racn who expected 12 in return for 8. 

Grain for food is borrowed whenever required from the dealer, and debit¬ 
ed at its money value to the boriower’s account in his books To ensure re- 
payment of this and similar loans, the lender {hyoliAra) issometlinos placed in 
possession of the debtor s ripening fields. An estimate of tho crop is made on 
the 15tU of Aghan (Novembor-December), if that crop bo an autumn, and on 
the Akhtij, or 18ih of BaisAkli (April-May), if it be a spring one. From tlie 
weight 01 ' money-value of the out-turn, the interest on the loan (and presum¬ 
ably tho landlord’s rent) is 6rst deducted. Afterwards is snbti acted the pilii- 
cipal; and tho balance, if any, is left to the debtor. It too often happens that 
there is no balance, or a balance to debit j and m this case the borrowei 
remains at the mercy of his master the grain-dealer. In such transactions as 
these there is no fixed tariff of interest. The rate depends entirely on the 
lender’s opinion of his debtor’s solvency. 

Money for rent IS often borrowed on personal security; and in this case 

the inteest \my range high as the half^anua nor 
And In money, r' 

rupee monthly, or 37^ per cent yearly, alioady men¬ 
tioned. Sometimes, however, a bond is taken that the loan shall bo re-paid, 
with. 25 per cent interest, at time of reaping, On other occasions the money 
is repaid in instalments, and the system is tlicu called ughdL A, for instance 
borrows Es. 100, To begin witli Es. 2-8-0 are deducted, half for writing 
expenses, and half as a fee Qiammotar) for the creditor’s Brahman servant, who 
will come round to recover the later instalments. The initial net amount 
received by A. amounts therefore to but Rs. 07-8-0, but ho will be reqiiiied to 
pay Rs, 10 monthly for a whole year, or Rs, 120 in all. Calculated on the net 
sum borrowed, the interest amounts to something over 23 per cent.; but if A. 
fail to pay any of his mouthly instalments, he iim.st pay thereon further intei*- 
est at the rate of ^ an anna per rupee monthly. If, therefore, none of the 

J Known by tlic aniiie unme lu Gomkhpur and Clminpamn; iu EnraUly callud deorha nirakh 
hdlhc. 
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iiistalnmntn for the proceiliiig eleven inontlis ■\ 7 ere paidj iho "whole ileht Avoiild 
at Ihu L'lul of the }’c«ai’ amount toEs 140-10-0, and the interest on fc/ie net loan 
WfuilJ loach sonielhinp: oier 44 per cent. 

Ill ilesciibiiig the weights of the district, precedence slioiild bo granted to 

. t officially recognized Government standards. Their 

Mca<iiiresof wc)i»hu . i t . t , 

unit, the tout, weighs about oz. avoirdupois. Five 

tolas“l cliJuUak, Ifi chbatiks=al se^f 5 scerscal pansGri, and 8 paiiseris^a 

1 mail or maund. The tola weighs as much as one, the scr as much ns 

oi(vhty Gcvcniinent rupees ; and llie value of the mauud in pounds avoirdupois is 

311*725, that is, almost as much as an English ewt The &cr 13 employed 

cljiolly inthc woiglimenlof spiccs, medicinal herbs, fruits, refined sugar, thread, 

copper, brazen and iron vef^seU, pewter, lead, and, strangely enough, milk. 

Tile manud is used mainly as a measure of grain, pulse, turmeric, clarified 

butter, oil and Oil-seeds, moviiuhi (d?) dye^ hemp, indigo-seod, chalk, yellow 

clay, unrefined sugnr, and .salt. So much for the Goverumont weights. lu 

tile sale of flour and ])iilhe by retail, a sci* weighing eighty-five instead of 

eiglity rupees is employed; and m village markets, two other country'* .sers, 

a Jaige and a small, me current. The proportion of tliosc latter to the official 

HOr may bo roughly expressed as follows :—Government ser IG, smaller coiin- 

tiy scr 17, and larger country sc?r, 23. Or, if the proportion be expressed in 

terms of the Goveininent ser, the small countiy scr equals Ixt, and tlio largo 

of that weight. Foi gold and silver ornaments an entirely different stands 

ard exists, vh,, S cljiinwals^l vatiy 8 ratis==l inasba, 12 nifislias=.l iola, and 

G tolas = ] chhataje. The chiinwal was originally, as its name .shows, a grain of 

husked rice. The vati is tltc seed of the miilhati or ludvau liquorice {Ahvw 

preeatoviufi). It is a small lod pea with a black .small spot on it, and is por- 

Ija])s on tljat account somotiiucs called chafih'tu>-i-hhi.tvdsj or cock's-oyo. The 

diffcrenco in tlie ro.spectivc niiinbor of chhataks contained by the goldsmith's 

and the Govemnent tolas should bo noticed. It reminds 0110 of the English 

custom, wlioicby the ordinary pound 1 avoirdupois) lias a smaller number of 

ounces tiian that (troy) used by jewellers. 

Measiii'cs of distance or area are all founded on the Jeadam or pace Tills 

Length is not that of an ordinary male walker, hut equals 

the distance which a woman, caviying a full walor-pot 

on hci head, woinM traver.se in two steps. The 7ros theoretically moasuros 1,90D 

xadanis but in practice it <5 length \ aides, even within tlie district. In tlio 

v<umganj talisil, ns 111 Eohilkliand, it is equivalent to about a indo and-aTialf 

unlij,|i ^ south of the di.stiict, as for instance in the Tirwa talisi], 

IS quite equal to two miles Taking the kaclam as lA yards, which may ho 
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considered its average length, wg get a result for the kos of 2,8(53-} yauls, or 
1 G27 of a mile. Por smaller mcasLuemciits, as for iustance those of tniiber 
and cloth, the English yard igo.z) is used. 

The local higka is the square of 20 kadams, measured by rope ; but 
as this lope is stretched between the hands of two men 

Aica. 

standing one at cither end, and as weight thereby 
diminishes its length, tliab length is actually fixed at 22 kadains. In the bigha, 
as in the kos, there are local variations. Tlie Govern it eiit biglia is small, mea' 
silling but 2,75G square yards, or ■5694 of an acre; and tlic acre therefore con¬ 
tains 1'7561 biglias.^ But if the Government ( 2 xd‘to) higha i.s small, the local 
{kichoJ) biglias arc smaller. The general [iroportiun borne by the latter to the 
former is as 1 to 3 ; the official containing fiom 3} local biglms in tlie Aligarh, 
to 2} in the Tinva talisil. The standard used by the opium and canal depait- 
ments is the Akhari biglia of 3,025 square yards, or 0 G25 of an acre ; and of 
such biglias the acre contains I'G 


And lime. 


Turning to incusurcs of time, wc find no less than four seras in common use, 
These arc (l)^tho Samhatot VikramaiUtya, used only 
by Hindus, and dating from 57 B.C.; (2) the Hiji% used 
only by Musahnans, and dating from Muhammad'.s flight to Madina, A.D, 022 ; 
(3), the Fasli of Akbar, which, used in revenue accounts, began with the lunar 
Hijii year 903 (1555 A.D.), and has continued concurrently with the soli-lunar 
Sambat years; and (4), the Christian with its solar calendar, The Hindu Sdka 
mra of Sahvuhana, dating from 78 A.D., is too little in voguo to be considered. 

The Sambat year is called limi-solar because it consists of what aro term- 
year and cd luwl-solar mouths. The year itself is solar, and 
within a fraction of the same length as our own.'^ It 
is divided, moreover, into twelve equal parts or months ; but all festivals and 
dates are reckoned, not by tliesc simple divisions, but by lunar months, begin¬ 
ning with each new moon and containing thirty days each. " Hence,’* writes 
Dr. Forbes, 'though the month Baisdkh begins cZe jure about the lltb of 
April, it may have commenced de facto from one to Uventy-eight days sooner.” 
Tiicso lunar months arc kept concurrent with .solar time by the inteicalation, 
and sometimes omission, of mouths and days. The intercalation of a day is 
familiar enough in our own leap-year. 

As, tliereforc, the Hindu corrects his calendar by a solar standard, it is 
always easy to find with sufficient accuracy to what month of our year, or to 

^ Dr more roiitilily speakiiijf, tlio biglia n a hfimrc of 62.J yards, nutl equals about ^i\\^ of .'ll! 
acie, ’The Himlu^s rillownncc for the picccsblon of the oquiiioycs, givcb bis year 

a tcjideucy to fall slightly bebiiid ouis. 
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^vliatyear of oiir n^ra, bis month oi his year coirespoucis. The corresponJenco 
of tlie months may be thus bhov/n :— 


1. Haj=:akh=* April-iUay. 5 

BhiiiloQ 

^ Aiigt.-Septr. 

9. 

Piia = Door -J any. 

2, Jrth =j May* June, G 

Kiiar or Abiii 

s^Scpti “Octr. 

1(1 

MagU = Jany.-Pohy. 

a. 7. 

Katlik 

^Octv-Novv 

n. 

V kttl g \\n — i'cky lu eli. 

4* Sdwan ?= July-Auf»ust. 8. 

Aghan 

=I^ovivI)ccr. 

12. 

Clifiit =Miucli* April. 


Tha ChiKstiaii year may be ascertained by simply deducting 57 from the Sam¬ 
ba t. When, liowevev, \vc Vfiah to translate a Hindu day of the month into its equi¬ 
valent of the European new style, it is best to consult an alnianaa The days of 
the Hindu mouth are leckoued somewhat after the Greek fashion—that is, a 
fashion entirely different from our own. The month is divided into two halves, 
callofl tlic biiglit or waxing (sac/i) and the dark or waning (hadi) ; the days being 
nurnberod from one to fifteen in each lialf. Thus," Wednesday,the first of January, 
1870,” would be rendered Piis, bright half, 8tli Sambat 1935, Wednesday- Tlie 
days of i\\f^ week ave named in much tho same manner and sequence as our own, 
aftci the 8un,thciiioon,nnd tho pLinetsMars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus,and Saturn. 

But if it is easy to ascerlain the European equivalent for a Hindu month 
The Miih/imnifidari year difficult to do so for a year or a monfcli 

nni] Diorithd. qJ the Hijn a 2 ra The Muhammadan year is lunar, 

containing twelve months, of whioli each should count from the actual visibility 
of the new inoom Chronologically, however, the niontlis are made up to 30' 
and 29 days alternately; and an intercalary day being added eleven times in 
a r-yclo of thirty yeais, the aveiago length of the month is something under 
20 (lays 12f hours. For the same reason, the year averages something over 
351' days 8J hours. Nearer to solar correctness the conservatism of Islam 
crircs nob to bring it. And tho result is that the Muslim counts 101 years where 
the re'=jt of tho woihl counts 98 , while a Muslim month, in little over a third of a 
century, has fallen in every month and season of the Julian calendar, liabi 
means spring, but the mont/h so called often lends a spin ions fieshncss to autumn. 

The Obristian year corresponding to tlie Hiji’l may,liowevGr, be appi'oximately 
discovGiofl thus;—Fioin the given number of J\Iiiliammadan years deduct 3 per 
rent, and to the remaindci add (121 of-. The sum is bhcpeiiod of the Christian 
uiia at which the given Musalmau year ends. This lule is founded on the fact that 
100 lunar yeais almost equal 97 sohii years, thoie being only some eight days of 
(hffoience. A more accurate proportion would, Hh just pointed out, bo 101 lunar 
to 93 soUr, but this would lead to a rule less convenient for practical use. 

When greater accuiacy is required, and when the year, month, ami day of 
the Muhamnmdaii iora are given, the coiiesiioncling peiiod of the ChrisLiim 
ajra may be found still iiioie closely by the following rule :—-ExfU’esa the 
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Musalnian date in years and decimals of a year, multiply by *07, and to the pro¬ 
duct acid, as before, 021'54 The result ^yill be the period, exact to within a 
few-days, of the Christian fora And if in the Musalinan date the day of the 
week is given, the precise day of our calendar may bo determined- 

The twelve Musalman months are named iib follows:—Muharram, Safar, 
Kabi tbo Fnst, Eabi the Second or La-^t, Jiiniad the First, Juindd the Second 
01 Last, Bajab, Shaban, Bamazaii, Sliawwul, Zi Kmida, iiad Zi Hijja. Except in 
the case of Friday the SabbatJi, wbicli is called Goi?grogation day, and of Thurs¬ 
day, which is called Congregation eve, the Hindu names for days of the week 
aie most often adopted. 

The Fasli or harvest year ’was a compromise invented by Akbar*s advisers. 

Tlie JFafcli or harvest They saw the great inconvenience of the Muslim, lunar 
twelvemonth, and found in the Hindu year a solar 
measure sutticiently correct for their purpose. But the Hijri cera they dared not 
alter. It was ordoieJ therefore that for official purposes the Sambafc year should 
be adopted, and that it should bear the numbei’ of the Hijri year (963) then 
cm rent. In its first year, then, the fasli mia corresponded with the Hijri; but 
betw'een the two the difference of solar and lunar years has since produced much 
divergence. Akbar's measure only resulted, indeed, in making confusion woise 
confounded. The Sambut and Hijri ooras continue to exist side by side with the 
fasli; and since the introduction of a British agricultural year, the policy of retain¬ 
ing this failure of the sixteenth century may be doubted. The year of the fasli 
can be converted into the year of the Christian mra by adding 592*93 to the 
former. The months and days of the fasli are of couise chose of the Sambat year. 

So much for the larger demarcations of time, iho years and the months. 
The division of the day into watches, ghuris, winks, and bipals, has been men¬ 
tioned in the Budauu uolice,^ 

As early as the end of the sixleeutli centuiy and of Akbar's reign Kanauj had 
a mint for copper coinage. When this was abolished 
is unknown; but probably when the Bangash Nawabs 
established a mint for silver coinage near Parukhabad itself. The new institu** 
tion stood witJiin Aviiafc arc now the limits of the Fateligarh cantonments. 
About 1755, during Naw6b Ahmad’s absence atDchli, his brother Shillsta 
had struck several thousands of rupees woi'th seventeon annas eucli; but 
these were mostly destroyed under the Hawab’s ordeis. It will afteiwards 
be seen that this Nawab had a particular fondness for now coins ; and dunng 
his reign the mint must have done a large business. In 1802 its manage¬ 
ment passed into the hands of the East India Gomjiuny, who for a long 

1 Guxettoer, V., 87. 

17 
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fciino colucd rupees stamped with tlio name of the Dehli Emperor ShAli 
AIluw, Ill 1824?j not long after the mint luid began to issue the Company’s 
own nipces, it was closed. The machinery was removed to Calcutta. 
The Eai'ukhabad rni:)eo weighed, as already naentioned,' 169*2 grains troy, 
v/horcof v.’-ero pure silver and the remainder alloy. 33ut it is now 

he coining very i-are. Whilo recommending in 1832 bho rostoration of the 
iiuat, the EavuJcliabad Commissioner informs us that *^wifch lundlord and 
tfluant it is a general practice, when tlioir circumstances are prosperous, to 
molt clown Ear 11 iihabud rupees for oinati)outs for fclieir wives and child ten,’*’' 
Tlio statistical portion of this essay may be closed with some brief account of 


r>i?tni t receipts the distiict income and expenditure, To what those amounted 
urid cxpciuiitiuc three out of the past twenty ycais can bo thus shown ;— 


Iicp''.lptS. 

1S03-G4 

J870-71 

1877-70. 

ilxpemlituto 

1803-84. 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 


Us, 

Us, 

Hb. 


lls 

Ks, 

Hs. 

Land revenue 

11,93,320 n,i7,ICO 

io,at',3eG 

RevomiD charge a, 

94,080 

80,701) 

1,63,’l-’l 

Bmmp^ .M 

1 2j840 


1,51,121) 

Excise (lucluduig 

3,390 

4>t8i} 

J,301 

LKsceDaucoud and 



*•• 

opium).' 




revenue re- 




Assessed taxed 

OfiO 

260 

ISO 

ccipb. 




Btanrips 

6,610 

6.570 

1,299 

ilediGJl reooipts 

i«ft 

♦** 

!»• 

ticlttenicnt 

33,080 

06,970 

1 i * 

(L and J.) 




Judicial charges— 

07,030 

71,128 

1,23,959 

Police 

26,200 

10,280 

4,736 

Police, difilric^ uud 

1,06,370 

J,80,266 

1,54|396 

Public woi'ka 

*•» 

... 

*•• 

rural. 




Jncome tnx m* 

6C.740 

1,14,600 

24,300 

Puhlio works 

.*• 

• <4 

31,47,374 

Local Tnncla mi 

1,32,364 

3,60,319 

5,82,712 

Provmcnl and 

98,677 

1,96,303 

1,84,460 

Poat-ofilcQ 

65,927 

35,922 

23,803 

local fund. 




Alcdicfil 



tr» 

Post-ofllco 

12,920 

46,077 

27,179 

JCduciUlon 


320 

1,190 

Medical 

3,270 

4,740 

12,602 

IJxcise 

87,360 

73,010 

40,316 

Educational 

••• 

6,470 

11,734 

Canal (water-rate 

23,022 

13,092 

90,995 

Canal ... 

**• 

472 

3.490 

collcetious). 




Cn*)h and transfer 

4,63,437 

1,22,79i 

2,83,102 

Poreafc 

••• 

«•! 


reuHtCnncoB. 




Cn'jh transfer le- 

l<i,0i,3BO 

67,108 

8,76,036 

Trniisfer receipts 

22,19,837 

3,68,394 

2,18,928 

mittancc'j. 




and money orderjj, 




Transfer rcceiph 

14,62,803 

33,084 

67,316 

Municipal funds, 

37,045 

48,403 

00,1 H 

and money oidera 




Advances (recover¬ 

5,86,479 

1,092 

13,078 

Aturiioipal fuuds,*. 

30,116 

49,429 

00,889 

able) 




Pecoverioa ... 

21,052 

3,312 

916 

Pensions 

9,8C0: 

14,080 

19,381 





Ledger and sav- j 

Included 

96,148 

33,223 

Hates itnd far^Ja m. 

Included 

in Local 

Funda. 

iuqa bunk depo-j 

lu depo¬ 







sit. 

sit. 



Ledger and sav- 

IncUicleil 

1,39,481 

30,705 

Miscollftueoiig 

2,810 

210 

8,342 

jiigs bank depo¬ 

ill depo- 

1 


Jftll «M 

n,ido 

39,650 

91,634 

sit* . 

' elt. 



KcgistratioQ 


4,522 

4,748 

JUHccllntieouQ «i* 

800 

6,040 

i,or,n 

Deposits 

3^83,160 

2,09,683 

l,C4r3n2 

^iiil 

»f« 

l,0il 

18,31fi 

Malikdna 

included 

with 

3,146 

ItejHitatioa 


9j3S0 

10,224 


Laud 

Revenue. 


;j)opuait 

16,83,450 

2,00,124 

1,61,144 

Military 

4.26,000, 

2,03,632 

2,22,086 





Interciibaud refunds 

l,7«o 

4,960 

9,394 





Earn me relief 


• r* 

7,450 





works (E, ch.) 




Total ... 

60.90,883 21,92,303 

28,01,290 

Total .M 

’42.83,6a 

17,59,094 

19,42,530 


3 rj^u ^^ " LcUcr Ufttcil 7th Juno, 183?, and pipsoiwl in naai'd's lecoi'ds. 

Thii public-works receipt nccoiint^ me not kept; by diatncts, and cnniiot tliereloi'c lie mveu. 
llie icaboa prevents thg entry ol the cxpuuUiUnc tot leUS'Gt amd 1870-71^ 
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SATES, TAXES, EXCISE, 

Sevei'al itsins of the above account may require some explanation, 
M.m.cpnliticanud Louse- The minucipal funds are collected and disbursed, 
tas Lowna* chiefly OR police, conservuncy, and public works, by 

the GovpoiUtloii of Farukliabad-ciiRvFateligarli. In 18 lesser towns oi! 
villages (Amcthi, Chhibramaii, Jalalabad, Ktiimganj, Kamiilganj, Kanauj, 
Blakranrluagav.Mfran-khsarai, Miyiinganj, Muhammadabad, Nimkauori, Saurikh^ 
fihamsAbatl, Singiidmpur, TAIgrflni, Thatia, Tirwa, and Ydkiitganj,) a bous<^ 
tax is levied tinder Act XX. of 185C on well-to-do I'esidouts. It is assessed^ 
undev the superintendonee of the Magistrate, by a pmchdjal or committee 
1 ep resell ting til 0 bowiispGo pie, The income and outlay, both of such towns 
and of tho single municipality, will be detailed ui the Gazetteer articles 
on each. 

The income-tax was abolished in 1872, TJuder the Act of 18/0, it 

Income and license- 1870-71 assessed upon all profits exceeding 

Ks. 500, at the rate of 6 pics in the rupee. The 
actual asaossmont amounted for the whole district to Es, 1,19^999. There 
were 1,875 incomes of between Ks. 500 and 700 per annum ; 40S of 
between Rs. 750 and 1,000; 26ofbotweon Rs, 1,000 and 1,600; 110 between 
Ks 1,500 and 2,000; 187 between Rs 2,000 and 10,000 ; 34 between Rs. 10^000 
and 1,00,000; and 3 above Rs. 1,00,000. The license-tax, imposed by Act YIII* 
of 1877, yielded in 1878-79 a return of Rs. 48,03!.. 


Excise is levied under Act X, of ^1871. The follo^viug table will show that 
the receipts have late yeai's been more or less stationary— 


Year, 

sulk 

lieail 

duty. 

DisUl- 

lory 

fCQB, 

rocs for 
license to 
scU nutiVe 
or English 
liqHoi. 

Dnigq 

Mndak 

anti 

oliauclUi 

TuTi. 

Ophirn, 

Fines 

Riid 

mis- 

celln* 

neoua. 

, Gw' 

TO' 

coiptfl. 

flrnss 

ckur- 

Nee 

ii;-* 

noipES. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rg. 

Rn. 

na 

Rs. 

Ra. 

lifl. 

' Rs. 

Rfl. 

na, 

1872-79 ... 

23,007 

39 

14,126 

19,C30 

023 

11,046 

2,082 

6 

71 >770 

2,650 

59,120 

1873-74 ... 

29,440 

39 

14,487 

14,749 

883 

U,085 

1,391 

68 

69,118 

3,357 

66,761 

1874-76 ... 

2 l,G86 

S6 

IC,613 

16.730 

1.730 

7,663 

2,137 

30 

06,521 

2,710 

63,8 

1B7C-76 ... 

20,506 

27 

16,437 1 

18,714 

1,646 

13,427 

2,502 

18, 

' 72,201 

2,874 

09,32/ 

1870-77 ... 

10,900 

21 

15,626 

15,275 

1 

1,826 1 

9,12? 

1,461 

' 1 

1 

3 

|o3,SOO 

: 2.908 

60,29^1 
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Stamp duties are collcctcil iimler the Stamp Act (1. of 1870’) ami Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870;. The followiog table shows, for the same period as the 
liist, the revenue and charges under this he.ad — 


Year. 

numli niu\ 
fiilhesive 
stflinpa. 

Blnc-and- 
black ili>- 
eiimt'iti 
stamps. 

roil rt-fee ! 
stamps. 

fill!ICS rCr 
imlt.Je^,aiuV 

III i-,(! cl la¬ 
ne oil <1. 

ToliU 

reeei|jtg 

Gross chart'Gg. 

1 Net ' 
1 icceipta. 


R9. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Kfl. 

Hi, 

ilb„ a p. 

Us 

1872-7S ... 

C;l3i 

35,i:9 

95,797 

359 

I,'? 1,4.13 

3p3;i6 6 0 

' 1,29,102 

1&7M4 M 




iD.t 

l,0),2h4 

1,940 10 0 

1 l,69y123 



a3,:j£»8 


208 

1,59,797 

5,3,19 3 4 

lr57,46-7 

1F75-7G 

d,4’j0 

27,d7 4 


360 

],1(i,89 9 

?,^G2 12 10 


lbrC-77 

M51 

29,j9U 

1,21,376 

46 

1,66,903 

V20 7 0 

1,60,742- 


In 1870-77 there wore 4,639 docuraeuts registered under the Hogistralion 

KegUiniiion (VIII. of 1871), aral on these fees to the amount of 

Rs. 0,264' wore cnllectod. The expenses of establish¬ 
ment and other charges amounted during the samo year to Rs. 4,742. The 
total value of all property aftccted by registered documents is returned sis 
Its. lCj47,89G, of which Rs. 16,10,318 represent immovable, and the remainder 
mov.ible pioperty. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 

Judical atatistic., number of cases iriml. This amounted in 1878 to 
15,507, of which 5,52.> were decided by civil, 3,867 by 
criminalj and G,175 by vpvoniio courts ^ 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and throe 

McSical ctargcj and branch dispensaries The first is at Raruhliabad; the 
fi.nituiy atatlstfcB. Ratehgftvil, of 

Ilaimganj, and of Hinin-Iii-saifii. At these institutions eases arc treated and 
medicines dispensed by Native Doctors, iiiulor the general supervision of tlio 
Civil Surgeon. The diseases which most often call for treatment are the pre- 
Viiiling endemics—iuterniittcnt or remittent fever, stono m the bladder, and 
hydrocele. “The first two,” writes Dr. Reid, “are attributed to a presumed 
malarial influence or telluric poison , the third to a Iiypcrmucous secretion, 
piecipitating tho urinal salts of a vegetarian drinker of water which has been 
acted on by hb-nhi.v (limestone); and the fourth to the iuflueiice, on tho 
secretory functiou of the tunica vaginalis, of the cold morning bath followed 
by a warm one from the wot dhoti (loin-cloth).” Of lato years, he con- 
tmucs, there has apparently been less calculus aud more fever. Amongst other 

' Tbig Act hug lately supertoied thttt(XVII.) of 1869. * In the oreepdine vonr tho li,tD.l 

i:uu.h« Ot reveime ««« had been a,917 ooiy, caaci of all buds had Ucoo Sur! 
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Tnalaclicfl wliirii have diminished tlio chief is sm,aIl-pox. Tiic reason of ils 
decline ma}^ he sought in the increasing operations of the Government vaccina¬ 
tor. In IcSTfl'T't as many as 6,521 out of 7,886 such operations were success- 
fill; in 1874-75, 5,893 out of 7,420; 7,078 out of 7,905 in 1875-76 ; 9,306 out 
of 10,160 in 1876-77; ami in 1877-78, 12,391 out of 12,920. From time to 
time an Gpideniic of cholera fatalises the rainy season, and the last such visita¬ 
tion was lu 1875. The hot-weather is the usual season of small-pox, and tlie 
dubateahlG period between rams and winter is the time when fevers flourish 
most. The following table sliows what during five recent years have been the 
principal causes of mortality.— 


Year. 

Foyer. 

Small-pox 

Bowel coiti- 

phiiiU 

1 

Cholera. 

Otlici 

Total 

Proportion 
of fJuaih-? 
lo 1 ,uoc of 
popnUi- 
1 tion. 

1873 

8,^U9 


8,37 

63 

701 

12,561 

' la-o 

1874 

31,313 

3,.3U6 

! b-»'h> 

64 

1,206 

17,814 

19-89 

187C 

13,2k7 

263 

i 2,61* 

2,t323 

1,764 

20 Gnu 

22 44 

18711 

36,414 

C33 

i>,918 

200 

3,4 UO 

23,200 

25*25 

1877 ... 

12,547 

' 768 


12 

a,oj8 

1 18,7U 

16‘25 


The chief pecularity of the treatment adopted by native physicians is tlie 
prescription of cooling mediemes for diseases sup¬ 
posed to arise from heat, and of heating medicines 
for those ascribed to colcL On the same principle, all foods are divided into 
two natural^ classes, hot and cold, which are respectively deemed to cause liot 
and cold, or cure cold and hot diseases, There are, however, two classes of native 
specialists who disregard the thermomebncal source of the malady. The Yuu- 
nauis or Grecians prescribe cooling, and the Misranis or Egyptians heating 
medicines for all diseases, whatever tlieir supposed origin. A sufficiently 
exhaustive list of the drugs used by such empirical practitioners will be found 
in the Etiwa notice.^ Many of the simples employed are nob without their 
value in scientific pharmacy; but the variety of vegetables which contribute to 
the druggist's stock-m-trade is surprising. Almost every common plant, if 
not poisonous, is laid under requiaitioii; and a list kindly supplied by Dr, Reid 
shows also some plants which are foicign and uncommon. Pumpkins and 
pears, mango-leaves and melonseed, violets {hinafslia) and onions, are mingled 
in stiaugo confusion. The minerals used are comparatively few, bub 
include several precious stones, such as rubies, pearls, and lapis-lazuli 

^ Artifloinl hen.! ing, ns in cookfry, hna nothing to do with the matter. ^ Gazetteer, IV^ 

203 . ^ How these are appliccl Is not shown. 
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And die animal portion of the pharmacopoeia is limited io met, wax, atid 
leeches. 

The diseases wliich attack caiblo nre cldcfly the same as those already 
described in the Exidaim notice, vh., rinderpest and 
Cattia (liaense. foot-and-moiitb disease.^ The first is known when 

lifvht as oJi6ch(ihj and when malignant as heJatn: the second as Unir'palcci, Er. 
rlid mentions a third disease, apftra, wliich from its name would appear to be 
accompanied by a distention of the belly. 

The earlier history of tlie district has been told in the introduction to this 
volume, and a very brief recapitulation will suffice 
to remind the reader of the principal facts. In botli 
lef^end and chronicle Ifarukhabad ia rich. Blessed with a piimEOval civiliza¬ 
tion it became the site of three cities which attracted the notice of the 
poet, the pilgrim, and the traveller, ICampil or 
Kainpilya is mentioned in the Malifibdrata as the 
capital of Southern Fanchfila. It was here that King Dnipada ostablishcrl 
his court when ejected fiom the northern half of his realm here that the 
fiveTaudavas married his daughter Draupadi. The lunar dynasty, repre¬ 
sented by Drupada, had according to the Puranas leigned bore for some 
generations. Whether solar princes ever liold sway at Kampil is doubtful; 
but Rama, the great hero of the solar line, is still invoked at nrsbic festivals 
as lord of that city.^ It is in the sacred poem (Ramnyana) recounting his 
adventures that >Saukisa or Sanlcasya is mentioned 
for the first time. This, the second ancient city of 
the district, is described as founded upon tho banks of tlie Iksbumati or Kali 
Nadi by a prince of the line of Ikslivakii. In the same poem St. Viswa- 
mitra tells Ihima how the third great city, Kananj, 
was founded; how it derived its narno of “the hump¬ 
backed maiden {Mnya-hilja)'' from the founders daughters, deformed hy the 
cur.so of a hermit whose love they had despised. 

But it is not only for poetic legends like these that Kanauj is distinguished./ 
In the town of the humpbacked maideuc the district 
Euddbist period. nucleus of its early liistory. That history 

niay be said to begin in the third century before Christ, when the great Bud¬ 
dhist King Asoka is reigning. He built at Kanauj two relic-tcmplea, and 
at Sankisaone of his ubiquitous pillars. 'He was succeeded by other Buddhist 
monarchy, notably the Gupta dynasty wliich ruled Kanauj from the beginning 


^Gft^^Gtlecr, V, 
Alaiclihatra iii Bareilly. 


- Gukv , V, O-l.T Tlic capitul ci£ Nnithern Tanchalft 
3 See ncciUHit of tUv Deotli^n fesfciFiih £61. 
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of the Siikct aiia (7S A.D.) until tho fifth or sixth century after ChiisL^ The 
siecond and greatest king of tliis line was Samiidra Gupta^ and of his wide 
domains Prinsep thinks that Xanaiij itself was capital The Guptas were, 
either immediately or after a sliorfc interval, suceeded by another Buddhist 
dynasty called the Aditya or Valhibhi. The date of their accession is fixed 
at about 580 A,D,; and they early acquired the whole of Northern India 
from Nepal to the Narbada, from Kashmir to Assam. Kanauj was now at 
the zenith of its prosperity, and the capital of modern Hindustan, But in 
tho reign of Silnditya (614?-40) this great empire was again reduced, and 
we see traces of the returning ascendancy of Brahmanism. The sway of 
Bnvldhism must have lasted near a thousand years ; and it is chiefly from 
the accounts of Buddhist pilgrims that the historian of this peiiod supplements 
the disjointed records of coins and inscriptions. Both Kanauj and Saukisa 
were visited in the fifth century by Pa Hian, and in the seventh by Hwen 
Tlisang, The latter describes Kanauj as ruled by a Fei-she, that is probably 
by a Vaisa or Bais Riijpiit. 

In the beginning of the tenth century^ when tho former place is men- 

Hindu period, liistori- tioned by Arab travellers,^ Buddhists had certainly 
given place to Hindus; and towards the close of 
that century Kanauj became the seat of a Tomar or GahrwAr^ Eajpufc 
dynasty. It was probably a Tomar or Gnhrwar prince who surrendered to 
the first Muslim invader^ Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1017. This surrender was the 
foundation of a lasting friendship between the conqueror and the conquered. 
When, to punish the BAja^s alliance with Mahmiid, the Ktilinjar and other 
princes invaded Kanauj, Mahmud twice (1022*23) camo to that Raja’s assist¬ 
ance, But in vain. The Kdlinjar prince, whoever he was, seems to have 
maintained his hold over the country, and some thirty years later (1052) Ka- 
naiij was conquered by the Bfitliors under Chaudradeva. Dehli was about the 
same time rebuilt bytheTomars under AnangpAl, and henceforth until tho Mu- 
ealman conquest the two kingdoms were at continual war. The boundary 
between the two was, according to Tod, the KAli Nadi; and they must therefore 
have shared between them the modern district of Parukhabad. 

The Tomars were succeeded at Delhi by the ChauhAns, and at Kanauj 
the Eathors ruled on, But both djmasties wore doomed to destruction before 
the end of the twelfth century. In 1193 Shihdb-ud-diu defeated and slew 
PrithviiAja Chauhan, the last Hindu king of DeWi; and returning in the 

^ Tlio clntcB of tins dynasty arc very varlonaly given |jy differont autharilieB. ® Abii 

2uid, Ibn Haukal, and A1 Miisaudi. ^Tho olniina of tbe Tuiuftia Jiavc been dijjcugacd m 

the introduction; those of the Galirvvdrs svpru, juigcs B7-6S. 
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Simmsn-d'dfo nt Khor. 


following ycn.r defeated anc] slew Jaichandra Tlatlior, last Hindu king of Kanauj.^ 
With events the introduction closes, and the later history of the district 
may now he taken up in detail. 

JToraoinc years after ShiliaVs visitation the Hindus remained humble and 
quiescent. As Viceroy in India ho had left his former 
WusaiiTn^ii period s;hiyQ Kutbu-d-cliD, and continuing the Muslim con-- 

quest in the neighbouring district of Budaun, Kutb lead the ft^jputs yet an¬ 
other lesson on the fully of resistance (1196Ten yeais later the Viceroy 
became ftist ISmperor of Dohli, but the Hindus showed no disposition to repu¬ 
diate his empire. It was not until he was dead and 
Simmsn cl dfo nt Khor. (1211-36) reigning in his place, that 

the Rnjputs of this diatiiet tried the risky experiment of lobclUon. On 
the downfall of Kaoanj some of the- RAthors had lied northwards, and 
foimdod on the cliff of the Ganges a fortress named Khor. Here they 
seem to have been so imfortimatG as to quarrel with a Musalm^n divine called 
Slmli Azlz-ud-dln, The rights of the dispute we are not told. But the result 
was that the Emperor Shams came down the Ganges in ships, and from those 
ships defeated the RAja of Khor, The Raja Jaipdl fled toKumaun, while Shams 
destroyed Khor and built near it, from its ruins, a town named Shamsabad, 
The story of Aziz-ud-dmis a taken from a ''somewhat apocryphal biography" of 
that worthy',^ bnt the destmotion of Khor and foundation of Shamsabad by 
Shams are attested also by local tradition.'*^ Khor must, liowever, have been re¬ 
built and re-occupied. It is mentioned in much later times, and JaipSl’s 
descendants flourialied there to the sixth geneiation. It is perhaps to this 
affair with tlio Khor Raja that Hasan Nizami refers when he credits Shams 
witli the 'conquest of Kanauj and subjection of powerful Edis,"^ How littlo 
apprehension that monarch felt about the security of Kanauj itself is shown 
by his in 1231 orclering the ganison of that town to join other forces iu 
expeditions against Knlinjar and Jammu ® 

Shams has hecn dead and buried for eight years before we next 
Kiirauj Rrniitod to of Kanauj, The di.';solute Emperor Ala-ud-din 

Jnlai ud-ilint 1244, Masaud is reignmg, Ho releases his uncle Jalil-ud-diii 

fiom confinement and grants him. "the district of Kanauj" as raaiutenanco 
(1214).^ In 1247, the year after Ala-ud'^Jin’s death, the forces of his 
successor Nasir-ud-din were sent to punish the Hindus of that district, who 

^Bcsiaf«t being the last lUmUi kinp of Kanniij, .Taielmnara Rcctiia to have been one of the 
first poase^sorrf of a false set of teeth By this his corpse wns lecognizod. Sec Elphinatone, Uk. 
V., clmp IV. ^Gazetteer, V, DO, a Quoted in iClliat^s Glossar^^ ait, “ liurhganga.'^ 

* Ibtdt and Evaiis^ notes on tlio history of pnrf^siia SlianiHahad, ® Taf-til’-Madslr 


//is^o^lua^(DJwou's cditiau)|ll, 1L>1. 


f Tu6<i/iQl~i-Aciai} ( ibid 368, 


^2Hd, 341. 
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liacl again proved contumacious. Wo arc told that the infidels shut themselves- 
up in Nandana oi Talanda, a village iu the neighbourhood of Kanauj. Tlioii' 
fortress was very >strong, vying with the wall of Alexander;’’ and they tliem- 
selves were “lesolvcd to fight to the last oxtiemity/’ Iliit after a miudcroua 
conflict” of two days ^'thc rebels were sent to hell and the place was subdued 
It was in the noitlicrn half of the distiict that distuibancc-s some 
Iiivusions of Ghiyitfi- twenty years later demanded suppression. The roigii- 
ua-dio J3aU)iiii, emperor, Ghiyds-ud-din Balbau (1200-36), though 

perhaps justly reviled as a narrow-minded tyrant, was as a piotectoi of 
life and property considerably in advance of his age. Highway xobbcis 
wore his pot aversion. Hearing that Kampil and Bliojpiir wq\c the 
stiongholds of marauders who stopped traflfic on the public roads, ho marched 
thither in peison and erected at each a strong fort. For the maintenance of 
the Afghan garrison which he placed in these lorts lie set apai t cultivated 
lauds*^ He was recalled to Delhi by news of disturbimces iu Eohilkhaiul. 
** Sixty years,” writes Ziya-ud-dm of Bulandshahi (Barni), have passed since 
these events, but the roads have ever since been free fiom robbcis/'^ We 
hiivc here the fmt mention of Af^hiuw in Farnkhabad ; n,nd it inay he safeiy 
ae-sumed that some of tho Pathan colonies in the northern parganas are at 
least partly desconded from tiicso gariisoii.s of Ghiyas-nd-dm. 

Tho forb which he had erected at Bliojpur was again, towards tho 
of Jalal-ud-dm Kiiiiji closG of the ceutury, visited by royalty. In the 
Key of ViGiorieSy a part of his Perfect Light, the 


(lauo), 


poot Amir Kliusru sings the exploits of the gentle old emperor JaldUucbdin 
Kliilji (1288-05) Wo aie told that in an expedition (1290) cOguinst a 
cluof named 2 \lp or Alagh Ghdzi, tho cniporoc departed towards Bhojpiir, 
and that his light illumined the banks of tlio Ganges. By liis liands was 
wrought a wtirk which had been hard of accomplisliment to former kings, for 
when lie readied the banks of tlie Ganges, he biiilt a bridge over that river,^ 
Pie gatlioreil gold from tho chiefs of the Ganges, for he had the power of cross¬ 
ing the stream at his pleasure. When he had finally crossed it, he conLiiiiied 
Ills march into Nortli Roliilkliand.® 

Half a century has passed ere next this 
riiiil of Mahmu 1 Tugli- Samc t-illlG (liH(3) 

tho emperor Muhammad 


liik (1310). 


district is mentioned. At 
as Bengal revolted against. 
Tug] dak, tliat aceoniphslicd 


Tfth(t/tut-i*Ndsi7'i^ 'WT. “Such ffiiriwoii luJids IvIujavti ns ti titlti wliicli 

in (lie imnies of miiny tn tlie luesuil d.iy I Dj\v-,oji\s 

rillioi, III, 105-00. 'Mly .1 builRO iiiiist ot conriu lie uinliiraCuoil u tnulifO ofc lioitis. 

'' (i/ittnalfil Kiimdly Elliol, III, 'iSS'-JO. Foi some iiceinint of Anijr Khu-.iu , ce Gazi , V^ 
loo , jiofc ; a.nl for Jjilal-ud-dia^fa exidoUs aftti cio^i nii;; llii ihui, I’au. 
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madman forth hU army to ravage Hiiulustiin. He laid the country 
waste from Kanauj to Dalamau/ and every pcisou that fell into his 
linmlB he slew.” Many of the iuhabitauts fled for refuge to the forests 
which tliea thickly studded the couiitiyj but Muhammad surrounded these 
hid big-places, and gradually closing in towards thuir centres, slaughtered 
cveiy Olio lie caught thoruiu.^ It is hardly surprising to hear that a monarch 
of tfiirf sort was recalled from such pastimes to quell a revolt in another part 
of IiKlim Cut he was not absent for many years, The dcsolatiou which ho bad 
wrought avoiiud Dolili caused him, about 13to remove liis capital to this part 
of tlie country. Pu'^sing Kampil and Khor, he seems to have retraced his step.s 
into tlic Eta district, where he encamped in thatched huts at a place called 
Sargdwari, or Hcavcu*s-gato. Here ho lingered a considerable time, writing 
despatches to the Caliph of Egypt, the Vrophet^s vicegerent on earth. Three 
revolts in different parts of India had arisen and been crushed, when a revolt 
blazed forth at Sargdw.^ii itself. “The weakuoss of character and ferocity of 
temper” displayed by the emperor diovo one of his principal courtiers, Ain-ub 
mulk, into rebellion (1346), He had been governor of Oucih, and suspected 
his raastcr’s object in transfexrmg him to the Dakkhan. Having bcou joinod 
by his brothers, Ain one night seized the royal boasts of carriage and absconded 
into this district. After waiting a short time at Sargdwari for fresh forces and 
fiesh means of transport, Muhammad followed him. He marched to Kaiiauj 
and cucampea lu its suburbs •, but by this tune the rebels seem to have 
crossed the Ganges. Encouraged by a mistaken hope that many of his army 
would desert him, they lecrosscd tho river below Bangarmau iu Umio and 
offered hattle. Tfhother the conllict took place in this district or the adjoin¬ 
ing part of Cawjipoic is uncertain; but the rebels were routed and Ain’s 
two brothers slain, while Am him.solf was taken prisoner. Strangely enough 
the tyi^ant, wlm had cnciicled and slauglitcrcd inoffensive peasants liko doer, 
forgave tliis notorious traitor.^ 

After tlii.s follow.? anotlier historic gap of forty-five yearn. The silcnco 
lUthor rctciUoiia i;jD2- at length broken by the turbulcncG of tho 

tho old masters of the district, who with 
the ChauhauR and Solaukhis of surrounding tracts in 1392 revolt. Tho 
(unpeior Nasir-iulHlin Tiighlak marched ni person to Etawa, from which 
the icbcls Hed. He then visited Kanfuii, crossed tho Ganges, “ piinishca 
the iiifulcls of Kanmij and Didaman,” and reciosscd into the Duab. On his 


^ On ihc in line Bmoli, 

town ^ V'rt? l/iit-i-Fi I / <hah i, 

lOIiiIiinBtonr, Bk, VI., \ 
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way up-couutry lie built at Jalesar a fort wliicli ]ie called Miibammadabad, 
after the name he bad borne before his accession. The place thus foimdcd 
must not be confused with the Muhainmadabad of this dLstiict. 

If the object of the fort was to overawe the Eajpnts, that object was not 
altamed. The leader of theEdthors, Eiii SarviuUiaran/ had warmly supported 
the cmpeior in the condicts which gave him the throne^ and perhaps had little 
respect for one whom he regarded as his crcatuie^ Ho in 1393 again rebelled, 
and General Mukarrab-ul-Mulk was sent to Muhammadabad to oppose him. 
That officer preferred stratagem to strategy* Making troacliorons promises whicli 
induced SarvMharan and other Eajpiit chiefs to submit, ho conveyed thoni 
all to Kanauj, Here all except Sarvailliaran, who escaped, were put to death ; 
and Mukarrnb returned gaily to MuJiaininadabad, He was joined not long 
afterwards by the emperor, who came to inspect buildings boguu last year at that 
placo. Here Nasir-ud-Jiu fell ill, and here ho seems to liave died early in 1394® 

He was succeeded by a minor, whose miidster at once became all-powerful. 

Foiincintioiioftlie Jaun- To his former title of Lord of the World [Kkiudja-i’- 
pur kingdom, about 1395. JaUn) the favourite quickly added that of King of the 

Erist (MMhusK-Shari:), The latter clonetnuiatiou was pumly hanoiury', 
and common enough among the courtiers of the day,® but Khwdja-i- 
Jahan dotormined to make it a reality. His original government was 
Jaunpiir, and we are told that on returning to its capital in 1391', ho 
punished the rebels of EtAwa and Kanauj.^ But to the government of 
Jaiinpnr ho gradually added those of Oudh, BiliAr, and Kanauj itself, 
tljoreby laying the foundations of a kingdom. The independeiiee of this 
now realm became an accoin^olishcd fnrt same £vc ypai’s Jntei> when the jjovij- 
sion of Tiiniir left the Delhi empiio prostrate. On Timur quitting India wo 
find the southern half of this district under the absolute sway of KhwAJa^s son 
MubArak (1399). Delili next year falls, in exactly the same inannci*, to the 
lot of a chief named Ikbal Khfm. 

^ 'Jlio Sfiivudharan and Rai Sar of tbc Tulmkdi’i-Ahhari \ Sarvudb.'in KfiCJior of Fnrfekta , Rai 
Harwar of Elpliinstonc ; and Udi Sir of tbe TdTihh'i-Muhdfdk-^hdhi, In Mr. Doweoii^s text 
of the last named work the name is Bplil into two —Sabir tlic accursed, and Adliuiaii." 

“ Vi{Yihh-i~Muhd^uh Shdkx and TahiihdU\-AlihaT\^ Dowson's Elliot, IV ♦ 20*27, ^ See also 
Klplnnstonc, lik VI,, chap S. piroj! Tiighlnk (1351-88) oonforR Uie tiilo on one 

Maicldu Dauiat and Marddn*s son, Sli.ims-'iid-diii Sulaunan, bofli linldiiig it at tlic Fame limo It 
was liekl Jatei by Sayyid KInzr Khdn, the son of Shnms-ud-dm, and afterwards (1414-21) eni- 
ficror. Mahnind Tiipblak eoiifeired it not only on this Khwdja-i-Jahai), but on oi\e Mnlik 
Tulifa j and Kliiiit Khnn, when he himself oamo to llio throne, on Gciieial Taj-ul-Mulk nnd his 
own Roii Mubflink, nlterwarda cmpeior (14ai-flfi) After his acccRSion Mnbdrnk bestowed the 
liilo on Sanvar-ul MnJk, Mahiwfif] ilasn, and Suhdn SMh, who ail three beJd It at the SAine 
time, But is’C need puisno the subject no finlhcr ; all these inaiaiices are taken from a pmgle 
history, the Tdrikh-i-Muirnak-Sbahl, and numy others might be quoted from the bbiuc autlio- 
iily, The leader may, however, bo reminded Mini it was from tins title, held by tlic founder 
of ihe krm;dom, and afterwaids enlarged to Sultaii-uali Siiaik, that the Jnuupur kinga borrowed 
their Bobiiqiiet of ^hwrUx. ^2"urikh-i‘Mt^bdrah^Shi\ht Elliot, lY., 29. 
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In Hic colUnC of Ilcbal’s eftbrts to reslorc the Delili cmjMic Kauuuj 
"'«« uol foigottcn. The king of Jaunpur ImJ per- 
pur nn(l Dehli, uou-t)i. iniltuJ tlc ejc-cuipcror Mahmtid TagLlak to live 
iu that city; and Ilcbal had tliuruforc more than one reason to draw him 
towaids it. Marcl)ing down country iu tlio last mouth of l-fOO, ho tra- 
vciscfl Eta, and at Patitili defeated the irrepressible Sarvudharan, who had 
ventured to resist him. He pursued the enemy to " the eoufiues of Etawa/' 
and thoiico pioceoded to Kanauj. Whilst he was hero King Mubarak marclied 
to o2>poso him. ^'The river Oangus ilowed botween the two armies, and nei¬ 
ther was able to cross. This state of affairs continued for two months, when 
each party retired to lii.s own home lusiguificant os this affair seems, it was 
the prehido to constant struggles between Dehli and Jaunpur. During such 
stiuggles the Jaunpur kings usually found in Kanaiij a convenient base of 
opciatious. As ill the earlier stiuggles between Toinois and Eiithors, as in the 
later conHicts between tlie nawiibs of Favukliabad and of Oudh, tbe north and 
the south of the district Wex^e divided between rival rulers. And until the 


final triumph ol Delili, nearly eighty years latoi, Farukhabad wag seldom 
fiufteied to enjoy a permauont peace. 

In the very next year (1401), for instance, Ikbal again marched towards 

bringing with him the ox-emperor Mabmfia, 

Tugiaiak cRUibiisiiea Inin- of whom he had at length got possession. Ibrahim 
EcltfttUimauj (1401-05), , , . , , , . 7 I w 1 

had just sacceeded Iiis brother Mubarak as king of 

Jaunpur, and advanced to oppose the invasion. Again the armies of Delili 

and Jaunpur drew up neai one another, and again they parted without 

fighting. While a battle was still deemed imminent, Mahmud, on pretence 

of hunting, left the force of IkbfU ainl joined that of Ibialffm. But receiving 

from Ibrahmi the cold shoulder, lie letiied to Kanauj, expelled that monarch's 

govciuor, Mahkzacla Harbiii, and installed himsolf as ruler of the Jaunpur 

domains in this Jistiiot. At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him. Koither 

Ikbiii nor IbiAlniu ventured to disturb Ins possession, and bore he contontedly 

icijiained. 


Thieo yeais later, however, Ikbal led a force to Etawa, where >Sarvadharan 
and sevcial other Eiijput chiefs had ensieged themselves (1404). After a four 
mouths' blockade they capitulated, and Ikbal ^Yas free to proceed against Mah¬ 
mud at Kauauj. But '‘the place was stiong and ho could not take it, so lie 
loturned to Dehli disappointed " In tlie following year, being then on a cam¬ 
paign in the Punjab, bo was slain. Mahmud was invited to icsumo the throne 
of Dehli, and left Kanauj (140 j) 


I 1^11 lot, IV-, 
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llutumijig as cmporoi- iu tiic following year (U06), ho found the city 

wUid. « taken f.om him by Ibrilldin’s Jaunpur troops, which soon 

by the king of Jnuiipui, after actually crossed tlio Gauges. One would Imve 
tliouglit that now at Iasi the two armies must ex¬ 
change blows. But with that same strange regard for each other's prowess as 
had throughout chaiacLerized the struggle between Jaunpur and Dohli, both 
forces returned home without fighting. When, however, Mahimul was well on his 
way to Dehli, Ibruhim stealthily led back his levies taud beleaguered Kanauj. 
After a siege of four mouths, during winch no rescue came fioin Debli, the 
governor, Mahniiid Tarmati, was forced to surrendor. The fief of Kanaiij again 
fell into the hands of Jaunpur, and was bestowed on Ikhtiyoi- IChdn, grandson 
of an ofiicor who had in some way been connected witJi Kampih^ From 
Kauauj Ibrahim made next year an unsuccessful expedition against Dehli. 

But though Jaunpur held the south of the district, DchU for some time 
SulYoriugs of theliivtiiois, continued to assert its authority over the north. TIjus 
in 14dd, the first year of the emperor^ Sayyid Khizr’s 
reign, his general, Tdj-ul-Mulk, after chastising the Katehriya infidels of Kohil- 
khand, crossed over into Sargdwstri of Eta. Marching into this district, he again 
chastised the infidels—tliis time RAthors of Klior and Kampil. Ho then left 
for Gwfilidr and other places, returning to Dehli by way of Etawa, and once more 
" chaskising the infidels/' probably Chauh6ua Two years later (1416), he was 
again sent to GwiHidr, and on liis return again proceeded towards Kampil, to 
see how the Rajputs here and across the river were behaving. As, however, 
both Katohriyas and Riithors seemed cowed, he marched back to Dehli,^ 
Seven yeai'S }ater the next anperor, Sayyid ci^ossed over from 

DoUli defeats, Jamiimv, Rohilkhand in person (1423), Ho ‘hattacked the 
country of the Riithors, putting many of the infidels 
to sword;” and, after encamping for some days on the banks of the Ganges, left 
a detachment in the fort of Kampil and departed. The son of Sarviidharan, who 
had submitted and followed the royal retinue, professed alarm at the presence 
of this detachment, and fled to Etawa. He was pursued and besieged by Kliair- 
ud-din KliAu,^ who at length forced him to submit and pay arrears of tribute, 
In 1424, the omperor again crossed from Rohilkhand, intending to harry Kananj* 
But there was a terrible famine in the cities of Hindustan, and so the army 


^ Ihidi 38-47. This officer’s name was Yfir Khan-i-Kompila, or Yar Khfin of Kfimpil. 

2 Emperor may perhaps seem too high a titlo to apply to the moiiarcbs of ibo Sayyid dy¬ 
nasty, who wero in reality very small Iciiiga indeed. But, altting as they did on the tlirone of 
Dehli, they were tho ropicaenrativos of past and future emperors; and to avoid confusing 
tliem with fhc kings of Jaunpur, it will lioro be best to concede them tlic iniperiai title. 

3 Tdstkhi-Muhdrak-Shfihi^ Elliot, 1V-, 4a. Ufhaii-ud-dia wns ouo of those who boro 

the title of Mulik-usli-SImrk. 
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ailvanccil no fiuLhei.’*^ A few yeiiis affenrards, Mubiirak being still on ihe 
tlirone of Dehii, Tl>ulhim, king of Jannpur, marched uj) tlioIOMi nadi to oppose 
him. The Jannpur forces started piobaUy from Kananj. and had penetrated 
into Etdwa before thoy wore met by tlie emperor, TJiey, however, cloclincd 
battle for the time, and wore defeated by his forces elsewhere (1426).® 

Tlicdcteat <(iiieted Jaiiiipiu, while the luicnterprising character of Mubdrak’a 
But the fifcnigtjic 13 successors deterred Dehli from following up its victory, 
Teniiwtd, cu&'i), There ensued a peace of over twenty-(ivo years, which 

was broken only when a fresh dynasty lia<l ascGudcd the imperial throne and 
a fiesh king ruleil at Jaiiiipim Bahlol Lodi had succeeded tlm Sayyids, and 
AFahmud had succeeded Ibrahim. Tlic iminodiato cause of war was a ■woman. 
Ilis favouritG consort, tJie Queen of tlio WoiW (Mcdiki4-JaM}i\'' 
KingMohmiid to attack Deldi. She was related to the retired emperor Sayyicl 
AU-mbdin, then living at Endanni and perhaps thought that the Tdationship 
gave hor husband some claim to the oinpiie. Be this as it may, that husband 
advanced against Bahlol vand encamped in the neighbourhood of EtAwa (1452). 
The war thus begun lasted "with short intervals of hollow peace for twenty- 
six years, and ended in the complete re-amioxation of the Jaunpur kingdom 
to the Dehli empire (1479),^ 

Ill Etawa iLahmuJ was met by Eahlors army, and au indecisive battle fol- 

..ash^m=abaabo,ox>.c, Ki>pn ^tud Prat.'.p 

a bono of conteiuion ( 1452 - C'hauhiin of Kampil,^ both chiefs wlio had been treated 
^ • * 

kindly by Bahlol, succeeded in bringing about a com¬ 
promise. It was arranged that the c )untry which had belonged to the Em¬ 
peror Sayyid Mubiivak (1421-31) RhouUlboleffe in the posscssiou of Bahlol; 
while what King Ibrahim had hold should icrnain with his successor Malimiicl. 
By this tteaty Shamsabad and its noighbourhood, of winch Jaunpur had seized 
possession, reverted to the emperor. But the king’s governor of SJiamsabad, 
one Juna Kluiu, refused to obey the order by wliich his master bade him sur- 
leader that place to the emperor’s agent, Karau E&thor. Bahlol thcreou 
marched to Shamsabad, took the fort and town from Juna, and gave fchoni to 
ICarao. This Karan, last raja of Klior, was the seventh in descent from tho Rnja 
Jalpiil who had oppo.sed Shams-ud-din.^ 


^ Tutihh lMi(hdra?i-Shdhet Elliot, IV, 58 G\ 5 

lodi Dowsoii’s Ellfot, V, ao, «ij(l Elphiiisfcone, Bk, VI. clifiptcr 3 
tu(2 latter, 4iiin /.nt-wmi: ' r . 

Climilifin, of _ 

<k'5ctibeji him us holdhiK all tUacaa A\,vmrr rho reign pycccduig 


^ TdrShh-i /r/inw Jti/idn 
The quotatiou is fioia 


A.I ' ' —Vi, uiiiiiiLui o. j,nc quoraiiou IS iLoii) 

fni,nn„' T. 't been Rdi fiaWp Hiulr 
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JIahmild's deputy bad disobeyed his oiflei3,aud the king was not bound to 
support that disobedience. But angered at BaliloVs interference, or eager for 
a besb cause of quarrel, ho marched on Shamsabad. His forces were attacked 
at night by those of the emperor, under the latters cousins Darya and Kutb 
Kh^lus; hut Kulb was taken prisoner. Leaving several officers to watch the 
town and assist Edja Karan, who was in the fort, Bahlol took the field in per¬ 
son. But before he coidd cftcct an attack, his advcrsaiy Mahmud died (1457). 
Conciliation was again brought about by tho grandees on either side. It was tliis 
time agreed that Bahlol should retain what had been held by his immediate 
predecessor, Sayyid Ala-nd-clin; while Muhammad, the now king of Jauripnr, 
should keep what had been ruled by MuhmLid. In the latter dofiintion Shams¬ 
abad seems not to have been included. It was not, at least, given back to 
Jaunpur. 

No^Y the Sun-Lady (Stonifi-K/idiiiu), the chief empress of Bahlol, was the 
sister of that Kutb Khan who liadbeen taken prisoner. As Bahlol approached 
Debli slic sent him a message that it would be unlawful for him to sleep 
while her brother was in confinement, Unless, inclecd, that biothcr wore 
released, >she would kill herself. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at once turned 
back upon the Jaunjnir territory; while Miihammad, who had retired 
towards Jaunpur, advanced to meet him, Marching through this district, t!io 
king was first to reach Shamsabad, Ho wrested it from Rdja Karan, reinstat¬ 
ing Jiina as governor. Somo Hindu chiefs, including Pratdp of Kampil, were 
now fiightencd into declaring for Jaunpur; and lluhaminad passed on into 
Mainpuri, where his army mot the emperor’s. Desultory fighting continued 
for several days, during which Mulmmmacl, who was passionate and cruol^ sent 
orders to Jaunpur for the execution of Kutb Khfin. But Kutb was luckily pro¬ 
tected from death by the queen-mother. On a treacherous pretext Muhammad 
allured the venerable lady toward his camp. She had proceeded as far as 
Kanauj when turned back by tho nows that during her absonco he had procur¬ 
ed tho minder of his brother, her son. Not long afterwards another brother 
was taken prisoner by Bahlol, another fled, and Muhammad himself retreated 
to Kanauj, hotly pursued by tho imperial forces, On his arrival at Jaunpur 
he was deposed and murdered in favour of Husain, tho brother whose flight 
liad preceded his own (1457)J 

Not being in a position to rcaumo hostilitios just then, the new king at 
once made peace. Kutb Khun was released in exchange for tlie Jaunpur 
king’s brother; and Bahlol loft the district, without even caving to Vecover 
1 Tarlhh-i'Khiin Jwhtn Lodi^ Bowson’s Elliot, V, 8i-4. 
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Sliam&abad. TJiis omission Im seems to liavo regi-cttcd; fov not long a fcer- 
^vaidslic roUirned, expelled Ju.m, and restored Karan. The war of course 
blazed forth afrosb. and PratapObaubanl.aving agam declared for Jannpnr, 

Haldol letircd to Dohli. Hither he was pursued by Utisaiu, and after a week s 
fi.ditm*' outside the walls of the capital, a truce was arifuigod. JloLli nionardis 
were to remain within Ihcir own territory for a space of three years. Hut the 
fittonipt to fix a term was of course nugatory} and within the three yeans 
Husain seems to have hroken the truce alino.st as many times.^ 

Put his reign and his dynasty were doomocl. In 14=78 tlio tide tm-ued 
131 V 1 •= fliiniiv dews'ively acraiust him. On the death of his father- 
rtcovcicl by liohH (U78), i,j,law Siiyyid Alii-nd'dm, he had hurried from Jttawa 
and sci'/cJ that retired emperor’s government of Cu lanm Balilol lotiirnod 
hastily from Sirhind, and drew tho invader into some unimportant sltir- 
jjiishos around Dchli. But Husain having hecii impnidont cnougli lo strike 
a triico and rotiro towards Jaunpur, tho emperor repaid him in his own 
coin. j3reaking the Irncc, Bahlol foil ujion tho retreating forcos of Jaiin- 
piir, which ho defeated with severe loss. Following up his siioeoss, ho clos- 
eench'd the Diiah, anne.viiig llio Jaunpur territory. Kampil and Sliiimsabad 
arc specially mentioned amongst the pai'ganas tlius roeovci’cd. But Hiissun 
stood at bay in Mainpuri, anti pence was again declared. 

In tbo following year bo again attacked Eablol. The result was a 
Au<i Jminii.ir is finally 8C“cs of defeats ill tho Uiialj, BuudolklianJ, Oudlij 
ilcieated fun*)- and Jaunpur ilsolf. Tho balllod king fled at last 

te Bibur, wliilo Bablol enthroned his own son Biirljak Lodi at Jaunpur 
(M70). Tlie abolition of the kingdom was perhaps foi'biddou by motives 
of policy, but its prosorvatioii was a .sure source of future trouble to Dolili, 
Tin's was proved in tbo very first year of the next retgii, wlion Sikaii- 
Tliciobillioii of Biiib.'ik dar bad succeeded Dalilol (I488j. Whilst playing polo 
Baysiiia, the new emperor learnt tJiat bis brother 
SikniiJai {iiBS) Ltirbak bad quitted Jaunpur and was marching on 

Dchli, Sending an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overtures, ho at ouco 

luivriod in poison tow .ads Kmnpil. Tbo Jauiquir govoiuor of that pl.tco, Isa 
Khan, was inortally wounded in tlio endoavonr to oppo'e him. Tbo eiiiperor then 
marched down the district, mooting Bdibak near Kauauj, Ju flio aelion wliich 
I'ollowed a boly Musabnan, .seizingSikandar by the band, cried—“The victory 
is with thee,” With an expression of disgust (ho ompi>ror witlidrew iii.s liiiml 
and whon the devotee inquired tho icasoii, ieplied-“If tlicre i.s strifu Imtwcen 
* Jiihdu, D0ff«,gus Elliott, V. tft 5, s Hud, aS-C, iin.l r,inh!,,i.nirisku. 
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tvvo j>i\vtic5 of Islam j thou shouUIst sWo^vith neither; but thouldst pi ay the 
Alniiglity to ;^rnnt victory to him who will treat God's servants best.’* Tho 
kalaudav’s iivedicUon was, however^ vovifioih After a fierce battle Barbak retrea¬ 
ted, routed, to Ciidiiiin,^ wlicro, as already mentioned, ho capitulated to iho 
emperor. Sikandar forgivingly reinstated him on tho throno of Jaunpur, but 
took the precaution of leaving Lis own nominees in all the govennnonts of that 
kingdom. 

Barbak was, liowcvor, unable to maintain himself against !)is rebellious 
subjects. After quelling on his behalf one revolt, Silcaudar gave up tbo atkeitipt 
to support him as useless, Barbak was removed in chains to Dehlir while 
Sikandar proceeded clown-country to suppress soma adliorents of tho cx-King 
Husain who W’oio'^giving trouble in Mirzapur (1494), Betorning to this 
district, he lingered six months at Shamsabad. In the samo place, after a trip 
into Rohilkband, he spent tho rams of 1495.^ Tbo Jaunpur kingdom was now, 
after an existence of a century, extinct. 

The last recorded act of Sikandar, so far as coLicoriis this district, 
Trembles of the emperor was to bestow Shams aba d on the brothers Imdd and 
Ibraluiu (1518). Sulaimau Farmuli (1500). He died in 1518, and 

his son Ibrahim succeeded to a troublona horitago- The Afghan chiefs of 
the now monarch wore all for local independonce, and none fqr a gonorul 
eni]>ire. His brother JaI41, having proclaimed himself king of Jaimpur 
and ostabliLhcd a footing in Oiulli, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty. Ibi6him inarcliecl into this district to oppose him, and on approaching 
Kaiianj was joined by a largo number of doaortera from his brother's camp ab 
Jith'ii JRHV ibujjJ himself ibreej to abauJon protoosiony, and was 

not long afterwards privately executed.^ 

Bnt the suppression of this robollion cnconragocl Ibrahim into adoiniucering 
policy which created bitter diacoutent. Babar’s in- 
(12 ). the Paujab facilitated fresh revolts, and froslt 

revoUs arose. When Babar made his filth and final oxpediLioa into Inditi, 
defeating and slaying Ibialiini iit lYudpat (152fi), he found no empire, but a 
host of petty govoruiueiits. Shamaabad ^luust still have been hold by tho 
T'urmiilis, for ho tolls ns that those aud other Afghans wore in possession 
of Kauavy aud its neighbour hood d A leading l^alhau GhiellLiui^ Bihar Khan*, 
had assumed tho kmgly title of Sultitii iUiliaininad. But when the coiKpicror 
look possoshion of Agiu and aniiouueel bis iuLvutluu ol rciuaining in India, 

^ Tdrihh-t-IJdthlt, J) hYSoii’a Kllinl, IV, -155-50 j iuilI TanUi-i-hhuff JtthiUt f.tiih 
V, Tiirah i^Ahdn Jafuin, hlUuit, V, in. 3 «/;.(//«w »>//(», 

Tilt i/i/i t-Ahdu Jtdd}if IiJIliof, V, UU , luul 1« llifllui }, UIc VI , iMiiip. ^ luzafL^ 

i-JSiibtfri. I'iihul, IV , J0.J, In -Jane, r, J jr. 
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soverul of tlici Afglidu faction aiiljmiLteJ, Tho reinaiuclor [^crliaps garo up tho 
idea of rcJsistanco wbon a dotachniont nud<a‘ Prince TIuinayuu, marcliing into 
tho neighbouring disirict of Cawiipoi-Oj scattered the forces of tho Afgluui 
faction. 

But when in the following year Babar was threatened by tho formidublo 
lie appoiiim a cousm Ih'yput confederacy, his troops and his j^uveruor, 
Gover^^orofKftttau3(i5‘i7), Miibainmacl Duldal, \vrie o\)liged to abandon Kanaiij.^ 

Tlio very day after crii.slung that confederacy at >S(hn (1527) lio despatched a 
iorce against tlio Duab iijsiii'genl«. Iho goronnnouts of Ondh and Kanauj 
Were bestowed on Mulianimnd SulUiu Mir>Ja, who liiul lifctio diffioulty in restoring 
the hiiporml authority. Next year (1528), when Babar marclied against tho 
insurgent fortress of Chanden in Bundelhhiind, he despatched MuliaimnaJ Ali 
Jangjang to Kanauj, with orders to summon Miibaiiinnid Sultiin, tlicn at 
Lucknow, to his as’^istauco. But tho nussioii met litfclo success, Tho 
lorces of the two lliihainnmds were attacked in Ondh, and conipolled to fall 
back on Kananj/-^ Discouraged by this rovervSe taiid the stubborn resistance 
of Ohandori, Babur olFcied tho besieged rujii Slianisabad fur his capitu¬ 
lation-.^ Ohanderi was not an ancestral possodsiou of Raja Mediai Rao i 
but he rciiisod to exchange it, and it was soon afterw'ards taken by tho 
besiegers. 

It had no sooner fallou Ilian Calaii* marched into tho Diiiib, IIo found 
pacifies the liisttict diatidct in coiujiloto robolUori, Ills foiatea had 
evacuated Kanaiij, and tho Pathiln insurgents had 
wrested Shumsahad from his govemor, AbiU Muhauunad NIzabAz. Ho ad¬ 
vanced straight ou Kaiiauj, tho rolicJs Hying before him y and encamping at 
that city, bogau to Uwow a bridge aoioss the Ganges, The fact that 
Jahil-nd-din Klnljihad aoeomplished ilic same exploit two and a half centuries 
carUcr was forgotten, anti tho Alghuus on the Oudh bank lauglicd at Uio 
attempt, luit protected Ijj’' a br(>astwork and a vetorau gun, tlie bridge sped 
ie com pit. lion u ioH night a Her it hjid been bogun. Babar^s army crossed 
the Ganges, and ihf* lebels niado themselves scarce. »Shaaisaljnd must havo 
been letaken, for about six iiioiiibs Inter Buipar ollercJiL to Bikranitijit Stsudiya 
m cjicliange for Rirdambljor. Bikiauiapt, wlio was a sun of tlio Rfina 
(li Mcw.u\r, duel of Balm':, IhijjuiL opponents, acecpLcd tho offer (1528). 
lio tlieroliy escaped tho i.itn of hid hiLhur ami Jus father’s protege, Mediiii 
Ihio.^ 


* Kr liiiitv r 17:. 

IV, '>70 , Ptsl UIV, j, n^i. 
hdutir, 


. iiinl TuTuU-^Uohnu Elliot, IV, a7S. :i IClllo^ 

^lAhut, IVi .iTW'Si, L^nkiucj 186'tt*3 ; ^/.ilikcoUV Li/e of 
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liAliar died in 1530, loavia^ hk ^iiciiop«3ov Hunuiyilu in fi^ht out the 

^le with the Afglutii;:?. Tlie first roheis who (listurbocl 
lIiimf'iyHii t» a r r li c 9 . , 

nRAriist tiiG reUcliioiis Mir- the peace of tliis niatncfc wore not, however, Afghans, 

zut. (15J3-34). (hrstunt hinsnion of Ilumnyuu’s own Wood- 

j\Iuliiiininad Snitari Mirza, laic {^oyevnor of Kananj an«l Oiidli, con.sjiirGcl with 
son Uluoh and hU tuftt-eousiii Muhammad Z'^mau to raise a roholliou on 
the Ouclli side of the Ganget^. To snppmss Lhi^ revolt Huniayun in 153f3-3d 
inarnliod to Bhojpnr, whcio he nnc.imjicfl, r^^iuling liifl relation Yiidgar Nd^sii 
across the river into I^xianiniigiir. Tj'I force encountered and clcfoa/ed 
tho nshois It was ordered that Mn ha in in ad Sultan and j\ri?ha,rnniad Zaman, 
^v\^Q had been taken prisoners, should ho blind(al. But tlio officer entrusted 
with the Older failed to excente it; and when shortly afterwards tlio two 
priners escaped, their ,^ight was quite equal to iho siiporvisioii of a ft’osli robellion. 
Their first act was to attack Bilorsim, in the Oiiclh paiganah adjoining that of 
Kaimuj ; their next, to recross tho Ganges and attack Kanauj itself The city 
was then held for the emperor by the sons of Oyriia, his foster-brother (KhiisriE 
KoJealtdsk); but these olReers siirronclorod, and Mnhainmad Siilt/m soon found 
himself at the head of 6,000 men, Muslims and Rajputs. To oppose this res¬ 
pectable foico tho oniporor’s brother Hindul marched from Agra. Ho pur- 
sued tho iusurgenta across tho Ganges into Bilguhn, whore they were again 
dofeafceclA 

Meanwhile the Afgluuis had found in Shir Khun Siir a formidable leader. 
Strugfflos ^vith Slur desire to chock that chusfs ulnniiing progress led 
IChuQ Sur(i63e). Humayuu in 1537 down-country ; and before starting 

ciitmded the Kamiuj to his hivtiior-^io^hw Ndh-erd-diir fiia- 

liainniad. Tlio iinprudenco of this appointment uas proved in tho following 
year (1538), when, tho emperor being in Lower Bengal, and Shir Kh4a hav¬ 
ing doubled back into the North-Western Provinces, Prince Hinddl revolted 
at Agra. Tho governor of Kanauj almost ut onco threw in bis lot with HindaL 
Tliero was perhaps a good deal to bo said in favour of his decision. Shir 
Khan, ov King Shiv^ as he now called himself, had extended his away up the 
Dihlb, to tho very coniines of the Kanauj government. Cyrna Kokaltash 
and other fugitives from Hiiuj^ydn’s camp liad brought to Kanauj accounta 
w'hich left litilo hope for that monarch’s canso. If the governor wished 
to see iho dynasty of his wife’s kinsmon saved nfe all, it could bo 
bnller saved by her brother Hiiidnl at Agra than by hor brother Humliyihi in 
Low^cr Bengal. Kiir-ud-din thorefore followed Cyrua and others to join the 

1 lOlliot, ¥1,9-10, IM8{ Knkiiie, 11., 13-14, wliicli fjiiotoq FariHlitn, 

i\w Tithut{<it-i-Ah(iai t, Rhiifi Klinuy (UkI llic 7\infih i’/JadAffAni e., Slur SUdIu 
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usurper A‘^vu. Niir hiiiiseU' tirrestccl and pul to Joalli at lliafc city a venor- 
abloonvoy who was actively supporting hk master Uuniiiyiln’s cauae.^ Hinders 
rising was, Iiowovor, nipped in the bud by the arrival at Delhi auci i\o-i n of his 
more powerful brother Kiimrfiii of tlie Paiijrib and AfglninistAn (1539). Tlio 
uhsenee fiom Kananj of its governor and garrison probably facilitateL] its 
anrioxation by Sbir Shfili, for we are told that all Lho districts as far as 
Kanauj aud Sambhal fell into posyossioii of tlio Alglians. Tbo ollicors of Shir 
collected tlio roveiiuo for both the antiiiim and spring harvests of these parts/’ 
After the disastrous surprise and defeat of Dunidyiin at Chaunsaj Shir Shah’s 
Icrces pursued the ejn]:)eror up-country, and again ovuiraa those provinces as 
far UvS Kalpi and Ivaiiaiij.® 

Dut in the following year Ilumayun, who had rallied his scattered adhor- 
Dcicatol ents at Agra, dotennined to atriho a last blow for hig 

Kjiiiao), (laio), crown* And when Shxr’a son ICutb marched across 

the Duiib to attack Kalpi and Etdwa, tlio emporor dospiitohod a dotaeh' 
meat which dofuaiod and slew tho invader (1510). Having tlms cleared 
the watershed of Jnmna and Gangna, IIuinayuM marched into this district 
with about 100,000 men and encanipod on tho banks of the latter river at 
Eliojpiir. The iminedialc object of the inovoinciit was to attack Shir Slijlii, 
who had advanced up the Oudli bank* Adopting the dovicoof hia iiicdias- 
val predecessor Jntabiid-diu, Iluinayuu bogau to build a himsy bridge aoro,S3 
the liver. But the foe ou tho othor side brought up tlieir huge olejjhaufc 
Globe-losser (Ganl^bih) to destroy tho structiiro, and pressing against tho 
head of tlie bridge tho imirnal hroko it. Huuuiyun thoroforo marched fin tber 
down-stream, crossing at Kaiiauj. A sliip of Sldr Slmli’e that liacl attempted 
to oppose the passage wag sunk liy lho imperial artillery.^ During the 
uioritb that nuniayfin stayed at Kauanj hia camp was weakened by frcrpiont 
closertious, including those of the now-forgiven Muhammad Sultdn and Ulugh 
Mirziis. Tho emporor was uLterly defeated by Shir Shah in Hardoi.^ Recross- 
iag tlio river on an elephanfc t^nd narrowly escaping drowning, he was content 
to surrender his empire and fly for his life, Hurrying through tins district, 
lie had a brnsli near its borders with the villagers of Bhongfioii in Mainpiiri® 
who altcaipted to plunder bis cortege. Having crossed the river and from this 
district overrun the whole of Northern India, Sbir Sliiih established himclf an 

1 Erskiiae, 11., itli.lCS, " TdrUt/i-i^Sfiet' A'Aa/ii-Flhot, IV , 3C3 ; Kif^kino^ I7C, 

“* Liilliot. IV., 273. ^ TadifftnOi-Akbari, Eliiot, V , aoi ,* A/ilfamdirn, VI., 20 ; ErsIcinP, 

11, 1SJ.136 . Ji:fpIJiiistone,iJl; VII, chap 4. ^^Tlie wonls of Ilaldai Mlrzn, qiioteil by 

Krslvino, uic —“ Ahorit n purastiug (?. t , four niileay' fiom Lho nvei’. But tho battle' ts oftoii 
called Uie battle of Kiiiiuuj. ^Tlie Bclig’fiijn, Bolikanii. and Bhyu(niiic uf Erskluc's 

.iiiUionlLOS. Ill ibiiig the Gvont^i of tin ear he i- epoch Far lahla, and the T(n MM/aA 
Sliflhi ooU the place iShiikanu, while the I'Diuhtf/iitit j^tylcs it UliunkitJiiini 
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emperor, lie liacl a great tasto for fortification; and amongst many ofclior 
fortresses built two of burnt brick, at Daipur ami Kananj^ respeetivoly- lint 
the most impovtaub fact of Ilia reign waa the aecuriby which it lent to life and 
property. Had such security existed before, it existed in prehistorical times ; 
ami his cuntemporavica might fairly regard it aa a iiovelfcy of Shir’s introduction.^ 
The star of the Afghans being now in the asoendaiifc, the Eiirmiihs otico 
move obtained a footing in this distiict Not long 

Muliammiad Siir bestows , nr.w , i i i 

the government of ICanauj after the accession of Shir s grandson Mulianimau SlrnU 

ou one SarniHst Klmn, iraninili 

lidding the fief of Kanauj. The new omporor, sometimes siirnamed tha Just 
{ddil)y hut more often iho Foolish {udalsij^^ held in the beginning of his rcigu 
a court at GwiWiilr. Hesumiug Uio fiofa wludi had boon granted to distingnishod 
officers, be bestowed them on his favourites. Taking the country of Kanauj” 
from theFarmiilis, he conferred it on one Sarinast, described by a con temporary 
clironicler as a very tall and powerful man,” but by tholiot-temporcd son of the 
dispossessed Shih Muhammad as a Sarbaui dog-seller,” There ensued between 
ll\e uttorov of the taunt aiiditsobjeot a scufflo which ended in the death of both, 
and was very near including amongst its victims tlio emperor himself^ 

On the same day Tdi KhAn KirAni, disgusted by tlio emperor’s iTioa]iacity, 
aiKl defeats some rebels or encouraged by liis weakness, quitted GwAUdr to 
at Chlubraraaw (i65i), oxcito a revolt in Bengal. Adali pursued him into 
this district, and au action took place at Ohlubramau, whore Tdj was defeated. 
The latter succeeded, however, in making good liis retreat to OlmnAr of 
MirzApur (15&4V 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty ivas overthrown, and the so- 

called Mughal dynasty restored, by tho return of Humayim, and in 155(5 

Ilumdydu was succeeded by his great son Akbar, Ten years later there arose 

a revolt, during which this district once more became the scene of warlike 

operations. Ali ICuli, Lord of the World {Khdn-uZamd?i^)y held the fief of J aun- 

Rebelliona agflinstAkbar Bebolling in 1566, he began plundering tlio 

country on the Oudh bank of the Ganges, So Mimiin 

Khdn, Lord of Lords {I{hdn4-Khanany^ was despatched to cross tho 

^ TtfriAA i-Sh(j' 5/ia/i*, Elliot, IV,, 419. Tlo’bbery and theft, formerly so coninioii 

(writefl rarlbhtfl), were not heard of in the land. The traveller slept secuio on the highway, and 
the merchant carried Ins merchandise in ealety from the sen of Bengal to the mountains of 
Kabul, from Tolingatia to Kaslimu.” ^Tlio origin of this term ia doubtful, but about 

its meaning I he aufehonties are agreed See n note to page 46 of Dowson’s Elliot, V. 
^ 'rotaAdi-i-Aifcan,Elliot, IV,, 241-42. Tho bcgtib is graphically deaenbed also by Elpbinatono 
(VII, chap 3) and Eiskine (II., 487^88), Tabahatf toid , TdiM-t-DdUdit Elliot, 

IV„ 60Gv Ersklnc, XI, 489. ^ Ecom this title of AU Kuh ia derived the name of Zamnuia 

(in Qhazipur), which he foiinded. ? This Mimim had been AkLar’s tutor ,and ha^ left a 

nioauiucut of hlmseU iii the great biidgc o£ daunpur. 
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nt K.inniij and l:ppp tlie rebels in clicok until llie emperor’^ aiTiv’uK 
On ripinoarlniiir Kmnuii, Akbai* was niefe by Muiihn, who Imcl captured an 
insarfTout chief nuaioci Kiya Klmn-i-Gaii^ But on Muniin’s own intorcGsaion 
Kiya was paidoiK'd. Tho florals having subsided, Akhar himself crossed tho 
(langes, procoodmrr by fuirnd marches to Lucknow and Jaunpur. Ali Kiili 
c-scaped hack across the Ganges.i 

Tlio snnio year, I\lir Uliiizz-iil-Jrnlk was sent against AU*s brother Baha¬ 
dur, wlio seenu to have Ijeon prowling ahoiib either this district or its neigh- 
bonrlioorl. JLiizz was already over-confident of success, and the arrival in liis 
ramp trf tlie ‘iaiignino lUija Todar Blal served only to iucrcaso liis rashness. In 
tlio words of a eonteinporary annalist^' Muizz was all fire,and Todar Mul poured 
oil oil anil luijddha.” The imperial forces met and defeated tlie rebel van¬ 
guard, kdling one f>f its principal chiefs and driving it hack on the Kali nadi. 
llany of the insurgontd wore slain or drowned in attempting to cross that river ; 
and 11 iifthed with success, the victors dispersed in search of plunder. Taking 
advantage of their carelessuoss, tho main body of tho rebels under Bahadur 
liiinsclf fell upon tlicm. The icsiilt was the rout and flight of rhose who lately 
imagined themselves victorious, liluizz, however, rallied his forces at ShergarJi 
or Kanaiij, places which, as Shir Shah built a fort (ffar/i) at that last named, 
are perhiips idontical. Ali KuH and Bahddur being shortly afterwards par¬ 
doned, Muizz and Todar Mai returned to Agra .2 

But miTitaking clemency for weakness, Ati Knli in tho following year 
(1507) raised a frc'^h J-evolt. Ilis first act was to besiege the emperor’s foster- 
brotlior YuMif Klun in Slicvgarb, winch, being described as several A’as distant 
from Kananj, must have been the Daipur Sliergarh. Akbar at once marched 
in this (liroction. As ho passcl through tho adjoining district of Eta, Ali Kuli 
lai^cd tho siege of Shergarh and fled. Akbar was therefore at liberty to pvoceod 
to Dhojpur, nofii wdiif h bo eiiearnpod. Hence be despatched nearly 6,000 horses, 
under Tofhir Mai andothcis, against the rebels in Oudh, and himself purauod 
Ali Ivnli down-country. Two months later ho brilliantly defeated the rebels, 
Ali Knli being killed in the aefion, and Bahadur executed after it,^ 

Far about a century ami a half afterwards tho roigii of peace was 
TTiiBaiii Ivliaii of Shams- unbroken , and the cbronioles confine tliomsolves to 
mentioninfr tho name of an oocasioiial governor or 
fdoffee. Tliusiu 1575 die? Husain Khan, nicknamedtho Patcher {TiUiriya), 
who held the fiof of Shainsabad. Ho has been called tbo Bayard and 
tiio Quixote of Allbar’s reign. lu his crescentados he was without fear, 


1 Tnhnhdl i^Ahhart^ Klljdt, V , 2D7-08. 2 7 /iij Tdrihh 

^ Talmhui, Elhcil, Y , 31'J El^>hiiibtono, Uk. IX., chnp. 1 , 


~i-Badd}junl^ Elliot, V., 303-300. 
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and in his privalo life Avitliout reproach. His iiicknnnio was derived from 
the fact that, imitating Iho Christian treatment of Jews, he forced all Ilitidhs 
within his jnrisdiction to wear a patch (tuha) near the ahotiUlor. In 
loyalty ho surpassed bis brother grandees; but liis contingent was nover in 
fighting order. Ilis careless liberality kept his scrvaiib in perpetual adliience, 
and himself in perpetual poverty. Among such servants must be mimhered 
the distinguished author of the Tdrlkh-i-Baddy whovasliis .ilmouei on 
tho fief of Shamsabad. Husain slept on lb© ground because he imagined hia 
Piopliet to have doiio so. Ilis war-cry was “ Heath or Victory!” 3 and when 
asked why it was not “ Victory or Death !” he replicrl Ijceuuso lie longed to bo 
with the saints that had gone before.® In 1592, Akliar grants K.inauj to Mu- 
naft’ar Husain Miiza, son of tho lebollious Ibiiihini and grandson of tho rebel¬ 
lious Muhammad Snlt^ii. Hut Miizaifar, being a wnie-bibber, is seen dopriv’ed 
of his government and imprisoned.* Under tho provisions of Akbar’s InslI- 
tutes, Kananj becomes tho licadquartcis of a government included m tho Agra 
provinee, and including 30 parganahs. Of thes elO are still represented in the 
Parukhabad district.* The Institutes inform us also that there is a mint for 
copper coinage at Kiinaiij. 

Ill the following reign, th.at of JahAnglr (1605-271, the govern in eiit of Kniiaiij 
Jaliungir grants KaoauJ is granted to Mirsa Abd-ur-Raliim, Lord of Lords 
to Olio Abd-ui-Uuiiiin. Ilohas orders to “crush tho rebels,” by whom 

is apparently meant a horde of bandits that infested eight villages near Sakit in 
Hla.® But not long afterwards he is ordered off to the Uakkhaiis and it is at 
this time probably that Jahiingir grants Kanaiij to his chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary {Sruh-i-Jahdn), Mirari of niiiLui, in Ilardoi. This vouorablo 
governor died in 1620, at the ago, it is said, of six.seoro yeans,® In tho 
same reign, about 1607, tho vill.igo of Mau-Thoriya, near Knimganj, was 
rclbiinded under the name of Maii-Iiaslndahml by Hawnb Rashid Khan, wlio 
held the fiof of Shamsabad, Tho village was at Unit time inhabited only by 
Hindu hermits, whoso cells overlooked the HurLia or old coiinso of the sacred 
rouiiciiition 0 f M a a- Ganges. “ Tho myth so conmiou in tho cast,” writes Hr, 
I<nshid.bna about iim. «jg ^.^igclion of tho sito. 

Jackals drovo off llie Nawilb’s dogs, and in In.s nstonishmont, bo inferred that 

such a .soil would produce nieu iiioro brave and stiong than found else whore; 

^ Por fiomo accouut of Alul-ul-Kadir face Gaz , V. (Bwrliuni), ^ liJachmuiiu’a Ain-i- 

vJ/ffirtn, 372 4G4, pp Tlic total stnLo rciitjil of tlifl 

KiLimiij go vein incut was Us, 13,14,a &um which m r/tiwv evtuids lo eiglifc fly urcH. 'J'ho 
UjLilI arouj liiinslnEtcl from Akbiiri hUJh^ls^ w#is ubunt 3,079 sijuare niilc-i. The niilitUL amonnlctl 
To a,?«5 cavalry luid «K,3£>0 infantry. So JiUlc of the mOilcTU ili:>tiicb lay in KhainibucL iliut 
Biniilar details for iliui govcninicnt need luudlv he given. ® Bludimanji, L, (iiole)i 

yao. ibUL, 4t8, B., xmt i». 27 u * 
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Tills village of JIiui-Rashidabad is Ibo connocling link belwcen tbs old 
aiitl tlic inotlorn histories of the district. Through the artistic reign of Shah- 
hihiin, tlirongli tho protract ed rule of AuraiigKeb, throngh tbo brief sway of his 
.son luul giaiidsorij no great event blouses or disturbs tho country now itnown as 
Ifsirukhiibad. Bnt at ^lau, about 1665, was born a PaUian who was destined 
lo wrest tho distritil from tho feublo grasp of Fauukli&iyar and establish ii 
jiowerfiil local dynasty. Tho history of that dynasty may bo recorded in tho 
words of the writer last qiioteiP : — 

Muhammad Khsin, the founder of Farnkhabad, was the son of Malik A.in 
O.iRin of MuUanamd KhAn, a Bangasb AfghAu of tbo KAgb/aii Kurlani clan.'^ 
KliSn Bini^ratin^ iriLo Ituliii, tliis Ain settled find manned at 

JIau in (ho rei^jn of Alam^ir Anrann:zub. Born at Man about 1GG5, Jliiljammad 
from llion;rcof twenty joinod tbo bands of PatliAa freobootors wlio reported 
yearly to Bumlelkhaml and hired thoinsclvos out to the rajas of tlial province. 
In a few years lie beeamo himself a distinguished loader of banditti. 

It was not, however, till the year 1713, whon about 48 years of a^ro, that 
[IH iJKc to greatness ho omei'f^ed from obscurity. Farrukhsiynr, on liis way 
to eonlost the ( 3 inpiro with his eoiism Jahundar Shih, 
had reached tho town of Kliajwa in Fatolipur, and Muhammad Khan obej^ed an 
invitation lojoin his standard. Ilis contingent minibored some twelve thousand 
men. At tho conclnsivo battle of Sainogar in Agra fought on tho Jst January, 
1713, when Jaluinddr Shiih was defeated and j>ut to flight, Muhammad diatiu^ 
guislicd himself in tlio hottest of tho fighting, in the vanguard commanded by 
Siiyyid AbJullith Khan Kutb-ul'Mulk. At the following distribution of rewards, 
iTeucoYt->» iho iiUc ot Muhatnnuid received, in addition to niiiior bBiiclils, tho 
title of Na wdh, a ruho of honour, tho rank of commander 
fjf four tlif)ti^aiid,and a fief of the following parganas inlbnidclkhaiu]:—(Ijlriohli, 
(2) nJmndor,(3) Kal[)i,(d)Kiinch,(5)Soontliih,(())Maudali,(7) Si])ii,(8}Jalaun,^ 

After having successfully eoinmandocl GxpeJrtions against the linja of 
Anujjsliiihr and Ibya Meda, and having joined in tho caiiipaign against Girdliar 
Biilic4dur at Allahabad, lie obtained leave to return to his home. Hero ho ououpied 
He foiuifls Kdtingaiij, hiuisolf with founding tho towns of Kaimgauj and 
Nuii.miinariabaa, Miiliiinmiadahad. Tho firal,, named after the Hawilb’rf 

Mir. Irvitio’B .'juthoritu'^ at-c tlic local above named (pp, 06-6), t\\cStj/ay-ul- 

i\ful\ihlnvii},i.\\^Tin{Ut-UM»znjfariyW\LKktzdtmi-Ainihit the irndfl-us-Sandal^ the BnlwaiU- 
vrjuld, iho jMiJ'tiik-nt-T,m‘dt Uh, the Mndsif^-ttl-l/nutra^ f hothe Guh\(an‘i- 
Ifnhmdt ^ Xjike/kV^,f loin winch llic >void liohilhiisiiciivoii, Ifnufjttsh oripimiUy meant the 

hill coufilry of Kasloin Aft^lianiblim. It gave tmine to ft tiihcot Afghans who aie now niOHb 
nniiiorinn at Kolifif, Kfiram, SluUizaii, and pniwur. To u]] tlicfic places the iiiinnirHlied cumpaien 
ai;A\nBL ihe A fyUAiu Uas \\<\M a fxesh uotDVU’iy ^{1) and (li) me iti Jhanil, (S) n/id ( n 

ami (^) in Jalami, (5) ih lu DanOa, <h) in jlamirpiir, nod C7) m ihu native iitulo ot Gwaliav. ^ 
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'aldest son Kaim, is not far from Man EashiclabaJ ; its site is within tlio buds 
of Chalauli, Man Easbidabad, Kuborpiir, and Subliaupur. Muhammadiibad, 
about fourtocn miles from Farukhabad, includes portions of fivo villages :—(1) 
Kilmiipur, (2) Kabirpur, f3) Bohila, (4) Muhainmadpiir, (5) Takipur. On a 
bigb mound called “ KaVka-khora ’’ the Nawab built a fort, of which only tlio 
ruins remain, llie highest point having been used as a station of tlio Trigono- 
motrical Survey. The sito of the fort, aud the largo lake beneath it, continued 
until tho mutiny the property of the Hawab Eais for tho time being. 

Some aay that Farnikhsiyar was angry when ho hoard that Muhammad 
,, . , Khun had founded a town in his own name. To appease 

And Parukhabaa. « . , n n -xt n . 

Ins benefactor s wratli, tho IS aw ah nnuouiiccd Iiia inten¬ 
tion of founding and naming after tho ompovor another. About tliis timo Mu¬ 
hammad’s father-in-law, Kispn Kli^nBangash, while on his way westward to his 
house at Man, was set upon and killed by a party of Banitela marauclera at tho 
village of Jam^lpnr, now called Kaaim BAgli, three miles east of tho city of 
FarukhAbad. Using this event as a pretext, Muhammad Khun asked for and 
obtained a grant of fifty-Wo Bamfcela villages as tlie sito of a new city. Tho 
foundations were laid in 1714, and the words “ Alldli ghani’’ denote tho Hijri 
year (1126).^ 

So far as is known, Muhammad Khfin took little or no part in that struggle 
between tho Bdrha Sayyids and the Tiirani faction wliich resulted in the deposition 
nnd death of Farnikhsiyar and tho elevation of Muhammad Shdh to the throne. 
But in 1720, when tho emperor and Sayyid flusuiii Ali set out for tho Dakkhan, 
tho Nawib seems to have made some pretouco of joining. Ho held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Hnsaiu AU upon the 30th SopLortiber, 17 20, when, in 
lie declarer for tho ICm- of Sayyid Abdullah Khdu’s overturea, he declared 

peror Mubaramnd shtih, himself on Muhammad Stmli’s side. At the battle of 
Hasanpur in Agra, on the 4th and 5th Kovomber, 1720, Muhammad took part 
in the defeat of Abdullah, who was made a prisoner. The KawAb was rewarded 
witli an increaso of rank, tho title Lion of Fight (Ghazanfar-i-Janff), seven Ukhs 
Tvho giants him Blioj- rupees in cash, and a grant of the parganalis of 
put and Shomsabad. Bhojpur and Shams&bad in addition to former fiefs. 

He now took part in the campaign against Clnirtiraaa Jat, and was present 
His campaigns in Bun* OB the 8th November, 1722, at the reduction of the fort 
dqikhanti. TiiiiJi ill the Bhartpur country. In the fifth year of 

Muhammad SliAlfs reign (1723) he served in Ajmor under Sharf-ud-daula 
Irndatmand Khan, In July, 1723, ivhile on his way to court ivitli Ahhai Singh 

^ This chronogram was afteiwnida nuecl as a motto at the hciul of any dccuineiitfl coming 
ironi the Baiigush family. 
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RAthor, be was ordered to proceed to Bundolkband, where Obbalardal Bnndebi 
bad for several years been in open revolt. The Marbattas having advanced 
towards Gwtiliarj the emperor directed Muhammad to rotorii from Buudelkhand 
to Ahbarabad ; and thenoo bo maicbcd to Gwidiar, which ho held for seven 
months. On his way back to Farukhabad in 172G, be assisted the agent of 
Khfin Danrfin Kbdn, who then held Tulgrdin and Ehougaon, to reduce to sub¬ 
mission the Ghauhdn rdja of Mainpuri. The tradition is that tlie rfija, having 
Jailed to inako his obeisance, fell dead by the naudb’s own arrow. 

During the interval from I71a to 172G possession of the fiefs in Bnndel- 
kband was maintained with difficulty, lu 1720 the Bumlelas plundered Kalpi 
and killed the Nawab’s prefect ('eiinil). Permission was given to revenge these 
aggressions. Kdim Khdn, the nawab's elder son, be-sieged Jarahwiin, in the 
east of Bdnda, while Daler Kbdn, a trusted chela,^ advanced from his head¬ 
quarters at Sfhondn towards Maiidha in Hamlrpur. On the 13th Maj', 1721, 
Dftbr Khdti was defeated and slain close to the above-named town, now in the 
Rnmirpuv district. 

About the year 1720-31, lluhammad Ivbfin received tho appointment 
He N appointed gov- of governor of the Allahabad Provinco (stibaj, to 
Dor or Allahabad. which was subordinate that of Bundelkhaiid. Thus, 

both as imperial governor and as a largo feoffco, he was bound to rescue 
Bundelkhand from the Hindu usurper. Accordingly, in the ninth year of 
Muhammad ShAh’s reign (1727), express orders issued from Dohll for a 7 i 
advance into Bundelkhand. To meet the expenditure a grant was mado of 
the Chakla of JCora in Fatehpiir. 

On the 24rth January, 1727, Akbar Khan, the nawab’s third son, led tho 
Furthet campaigns lu vanguard across tho Jamna. Tho Eundolas were 
Buudelkhand. spread out eastward.^ over Bagholkhaud,® and the 

first operations were directed to expelling them i'rom that country, Aftor 
reducing a number of forts now in fiewa territory, the nawdb left Kilim to 
inve.st TiVrahwnn, and proceeded in person to^vards Sahenda. Tiio parganaha 
of Mataiulh, Mandha, Pailani, Augasi, and Simanni ® wore evacuated by the 
oiiomy. Tnrahwan was taken by assault on the I2th December, 17 27. Kaiytmpur 
and Mnhkamgarh, in the same neighbourhood, were also reduced. 

1 The c/itlns were slave?, by whom most cfBces of trust under the B.mgnsli dyn.istv were 
filled .Such creatures were found better and moce obedtent servante than th® hnaBhfv kins 
ineu of a rcieniag iiawib Chiefly Hindlis by birth, these slaves had been seized as bovs ami 
bronght up as Miisolmans. But in their marringca the restrictions of Hindu ensto wero until 
nawfib Ahnuid’a lime observed. During the reign of uaw4b MiiVmraniad they were never 
called chelas or disciples, but olways children of tlie state (atfdl-i-sarRar), Their rtesccndours 
atenowknown as tJharan/«r-i«cAho,tbnl i3lioD-ivhclp3,or progeny of iiawdb Ghtita„fnr4~ 

f Mataiulh, Pailfmi, Attgasi, and Surmnni we m lihudii; 
iUnuilUft 18 in HniDiri’iir. , 



MUITAMJ^rAD BESIEaED AT JAITPUR BY THE JEABHATTAS! 


A ^rcat battle M-^ns fought on the 12tli May, 1727, at a place called AjuH, in 
par^anah ]\Iaboba of Ham/rpiir. Hardo NArayan, Jagat NArAyan, and Mob an 
Singbj sons of ChbatarsAI, made a desperate defence, but were in the end forced 
to retreat in the direction of the Salliat jiniglo and ThAna PaswAra, near Maho- 
ha in Ilamirpur. In this battle tlio Muliainmaclans lost from four to five thou¬ 
sand men killed and wounded ; the B unde las about twelve to thirteen thousand. 
The forts of Barigarh and Lahuri-Jhiimar, both near Mahoba, fell into the hands 
of Muhammad KliAn. 

The advenco westwards continued slowly, ilahoba was occupied, and Jalt- 
pur in tho same district invested. In December, 1728| Jaitpur was taken. 
Meanwhile Tarahwan had boon retaken i)y tho Hindus, and after a long siege 
it was a second time stormed by ICaim Khdn on tho 1st November, 1728. 

At tho cud of 1728, Chattarsal, his sou and his grandsons, came into Mii- 
hammsd Klrm’s camp and offered to submit. Negotiations went on for some 
months, hut no answer came from Dchli, and some of the nobles at that capital 
secretly iiieited tlio Biindolas to further resistance. At length, in February, 
Chattarsfil and his relutious obtained permission to return to thoir homes on 
protonce of celebrating the Holi festival. 

Davly in March, 1729, a largo army of Marhattas, under the command of 

Mnhr>mmaa is br-»!ogpa Uilo, appoaved from tUc south. Muhammad Khan, 
at Jaltpiiv by the Marhat- totally unprepared for this attack, withdrew hurriedly 

* into Jaitpur and prepared to stand a siege. Supplies 
were deficiont, and tho Marhatta skirmishers effectually prevented access to 
the town. Kaim Khan was defeated in an attempt to relieve Iiis father,^ Thra 
investment continuGcl several months, and tho garrison was reduced to the 
direst oxtromitios. Terms were made, and Muhammad KhAn bound himself 
never again to invade Bundolkhand. Tho Marhattas consouted, tho more 
readily that they had heard of Kaiin Khmi^s approach with a large force, 

wliicli he gathered hastily together for the relief of his 
lather. The siege of Jaitpur lasted from the miJdlb 
of May to tho end of August, 1729. 

Muhanuniid Khan now returned to Delhi. The govornineut of Allahabad 

Hi,govein.ne.U ot Alla- conferred on Sayyid Sarbu- 

habacUsoxubiingecUor that ].^nd Mttbanz-ul-Mulk. He succeeded, how¬ 

ever, in obtaining appointment to tho governorship 
(mzdmatj of Lho Malwa province. The order of ap|)oiutment was dated 
the IQLli September, 1730. Tho iiiiwab’'^ army left Agra on the 6lh November, 

* It is Haid thrtt in oi'dcr to ohhuii rmriiUs for tins OAppdilloii MiihamminVfl wjfP| the Bihi, 

«cub her veil roiiml araonget the Afghan chiefs of the clistiiot. 


and capitulates, 172P. 
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I730j and procOGtlccl ta Gw;iU!ll\ Sonic loaders were sont on in advance to 
Sironj, Mandeslnvar, and Sdrangpur. Muhammad in person vcached SAraug-- 
pur oil tho 15th January, and Ujjain on tlio 20th Januaiy, 173L Tho 
Maihattaa v/ero scattered over tho country, and constant skirmishes occurred. 

Ni/ara-uhMulk, governor of tho Dakkhan, now arranged a meeting, which 
in ilio Dnk- took place at Akbarpur, on the Narbada, in the end of 
March, 1731. Whatever plans \>^ore then cliscuaaed, no 
benefit icauhcd. Nivsam'iil-Mnlk’s Marhatfca allioa wore defeated by Bdji Eao 
on tlio Ist April, 1731, and hh schemes were totally disconcerted. 

TJi 0 Niiwilb now proceeded to reduce some of the fort^ overlooking the 
Narbada^ and nttenijitcd to bring Raja Chattar Singh Narwari to a proper 
.soiisG of duty. His forces were however insufficient, and hia resources exhaust¬ 
ed. Tho country yielded no rovonue nnd no help came from Dehli. The 
TO venue-free holders, mostly groat nobles of the court, secretly thwarted Mu¬ 
hammad Khan in his attempt to introduce order into the province. Tho rajas 
and lessor gentry kept wholly aloof, notwithstanding the issue of repeated 
orders from Dehli. 

After an advance northwards into the Narwar country in tho end of 1731, 
Muhammad Khfm was suddenly recalled Siroiy, to meet a now invasion of 
the Marhattas. They had with them nearly 200,000 horse. One body was at 
K.himlasa,Qasfc of Sironj, another on Umatwara, to the west of that place, Mu¬ 
hammad Khan submitted and made terms. Apparently hie enemies now found 
their opportunity, and he was recalled by an order in the emperor’s own hand¬ 
writing. Ee arrived at Agra on tho 6th December, 1733, after an absonco of 
two years. 

During the years 1732 lo 1736 Muhammad Khan served in several 
CfimpiiRns agftinst the campaigns against tho Mavhattas. In June, 1733, 

aided in the attack on Bhagwant Rlli, of 
Ghazipur in the Datebpiir district. As a reward for these services he 
was restored to the governorship of Allahabad, but again removed after a 
few months (November, 1735 to May, 173C). Ou tho invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah in 1?39 Muhammad attended at Dehli, but played no important 
part in the events which then occurred. He was admitted to an audience arm¬ 
ed, on the ground that he ^Yas a mere soldier, and that a soldier’s arms wore 
his jewels. IVheu he left ho made no gift. It was for nobles, ho said, tg pre- 
sent gold .ind silver. He was u soldior, and his head was his ofToring, 

In the same year ]i[nbamniail left court in disgust because the govorn- 
mont of Allahubud had been conferred on another. Ho w?s followed by some 
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imperial officers who had orders to eject him fiom his dominioiia. The invad¬ 
ers wore met at Rao-ka-Sikandra in Aligarh by Muhammad’s third son Akbar, 
wJio inflicted on them a defeat. But Akbar was slain on the battle-field 
by bis brother Ahmad, whom ho had insulted at tho begiimiiig of the 
action. 

In 1743 the founder of Farukhabad died, at the advanced ago of eighty 
Death nnd character of (hmar) yeais. About three hours before his death, 
Muhaniuuicl Kbfii], prove the strougth with which God had endowed 

him, he took his bow from his bed, and buried an arrow up to its head 
in tho roof of his room. Ho was indeed a man of great energy, and 
in that respect a comploto contrast to moat of liLs contemporarieat Hia 
habits were plain and soldierlike. He always wore clothes of the coarseab stuff. 
In bis audience-hall and his houso, the only carpets were rows of comuioumats. 
Ho never boasted, and his manner was not overbearing. His hospitality was 
great. But when wo turn to the other side of the picture, wo find vices which 
]nore than counterbalanced these virtues. Muhammad was as cruel and vindic¬ 
tive as if ho had been bred in his father’s country. When ho was still a common 
freebootov, he failed to persuade a parganah registrar (kdyizinyo) to record him as 
owner of a village to which ho had no right Whoa he became great, the k^nungo’s 
rofusal to depart from duty was romembered, and the unfortunate official was 
built up alive in tho Rdi SAhib tower of Muhaimnadabad. It must be added 
that in die matter of the fair sex Muhammad was far moio licentious than be¬ 
comes a groat man. Besides 1,700 women who are said to have been immur¬ 
ed in his palaces, ho kept 900 others in scattered eslabliahnieuts. He was buried 
in the Haiyftt-bilgh, or Garclon of Life, at Nekpur Khurd of parganah PaliAra, 
half a mile west of tho Mau gate of the city. In this 
garden ho had caused his son Kaiin to plant tho stone 
of a fine mango eaten by the emperor Muhammad ShAh. The tree which 
grew fioni the stone prod need fruit that had no equal in Farukhabad. When it 
began to flower, a company of infantry was stationed to keep guard over it ; 
and during tho fruit season thirty aers of milk were daily poured over its 
roots. Muhammad’s tomb stands on an elevated plinth, and is surmounted by 
a high dome which can be seen from some miles round. 

To the fiefs of Bhamsahad and Bhojpur, which ho held by imperial grant, 
he had added by title of the sword the remainder of 
ibis district] the western half of Oawnpore]^ the 
whole of Mainpiiri, except perhaps one parganiih ; tho whole of Eta, save two 

1 Tho diyiiling liuo heing drawn from DilliAr on tbc Gangijs to Musnnngar on Ibo Jiuuna. 


His tomb. 


Ills dominions. 
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sn^all parganahq in its nortli^^vestern corner; two parganahfi of Badaun, 
one of Shulijah/iiipur^ and parts of Aligarh and Etawa* Enough has, however, 
Keen said to show that his posso^sions variod greatly from timo to time. The 
Unure of all largo owners was in those days precarious. The author of 
one of the lustorics known as tho World-reflecting Mirror rjdm-i-Jah<in-7mmd) 
tells us that a leiirnod ancestor of his, Hakim Ghiilfim Muhammad, obtained 
fioin Farriikhsiyar (171348) the fief of Sakrawa, But the grant was re- 
s\inied when (ha kuig-uiaking Rayyids of Barlia deposed and murdered the 
grautord Similarly, Muhammad was more than ougo deprived of ShAhpur 
in (Jawupore, The goverament of Kanauj, which ia 1720 lielonged to his 
pou Kaim, was afterwards bestowed hi succosaiou on several Hiudiis, in 
eluding laja Giridbar Bahadur and the Bhadauriya raja. Cut in 17 Jb 
Muhammad objected to tho country so near his home being left in tbo hands 
of an infidel, and Kanauj was rogranted to him. Towards the close of his 
life he bef’ame governor of Etawa, but in 1740 was displaced by rfija Jai 
Ringh Sa^yai. 

Ho had only one legal wife, known as the Bibi Sab'iba, who died on 
the 5th April, 1769, and was buried in the BihiRlit 
ofE^priDg, Ddgh, or Garden of JParadise. The nawab had 22 sons 

and 22 daughters. Of tho sons, seven were killed in battle, nine died by 
violence, and only six by a natural dontli. Three survived tho cession of 
1802. 

Kiliin Khan, entitled ICdim4-Jang, eldest sou of Muhammad, succeeded Iuh 
K4imKhdnKaim-i-Jang. father without any opposition. Tradition reports him 
2 nd Na^vob. a fi 110 soldier, blit bigoted in religioufi 

matteis, A strict Sunni, he $aid prayers five times daily, and daily wrote out 
a verse of tho Knraii. He was a splendid horseman and a splendid performer 
with tho lance. On his favourite steed Fairy he could accomplish tho unrival¬ 
led feat of liding down a edras cr^ne (Orus antigon^J ; mi of tho chase, no 
matter what its form, he was an ardent votary. Ho could, nioroover, with his 
own hand found very fair cannon and make very fair shoes. Thirty or forty 
years ago shoes of a fitsluon invented by him, and called after him Kiim 
Kfidniy were common in Man and Kfumganj, He lived chiefly iu the fort 
which bo had himself founded at Hew Amethi,^ and near which ho planted a 
large grove named the LakhuU * Ho had four wives, but by none loft auy 
Rurviving issue. The only event of interest connected with Kami Klmnks 
loign is his defeat and death at the hands of the Rohillae. 

' Dowsod’r eaition of Emot*s mstorians^Vni, 160. J SeeGazettefif article on AmutUi, 

'^Lahh^ one huudied thougau^;!, + a rUiiilaUon=.r>afchawra, LakUoift, 
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Iiad already joined the Emperor Muhammad Shah against the Rohil- 
Campaigu sgniiist tlio 3'Bd bad been present at the siege of Bangarh.^ 
iiohiiias, Qjj Ahmad Shah’s Biiccession in April; 1748 Ab-ul- 

Mauvsur Khan Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudh, was appointed prime minister in 
place of Kamr-iiddm Khdn, Itiinad-ud-daula, killed in the battle fought 
against Ahmad Shfih Durdni. Safdar Jang looked on all Pathans, whether Ban- 
gash or Eohillai as his rivals. Once before^ in Muhammad Shah’s reign, he had 
failed in his attempt to crush the Rohillas, and he had long intrigued against 
the Bangaab family. He promished Kaitn that, if he ejected the Rohillas, he 
should be appointed governor of all Rohilkhand, An imperial warrant to that 
effect arrived in September, 1748 \ and at the same time the vazir covertly en¬ 
couraged the Roliillas to resistance. His older and more experienced servants 
dissuaded the nawdbfvom accepting this insidious offer. But the views of 
Kaim’s favourite, the paymaster Mahmdd Khan Afridi, prevailed, and the 
offer was accepted. Rohilkhand was then ruled by the lord protector (Hdfiz^ 
nUMulh) Uiibmat Khdn, who with other chiefs was supposed to hold the country 
iu trust for the sons of the late nawdb AU Muhammad. Somo preliminary efforts 
1o bj'ing the Rohillas to terms failed. On tlie 12th November, 1748, a large 
force sot out from Pnrukhabad, and crossing the Ganges at Kiidirganj in Eta, 
advanced towards Budaun, Bangarb, and Aonla, On the 21st tfovemher they 
arrived opposite the entrenched camp of the Rohillas, between the villages of 
Diiunri and Rasulpur, about four miles south-east of Budaun city. 

The battle began on the morning of the 22nd November, 1748. The first 
attack was directed against the south corner of the 

Battle of Dftuui'u . , . i wi, , « 

grove in whjcn the Robuks ^Yere posted under IJbe 
command of Dimdi Khdn. They met with fair success, taking the Eohilla 
guns and beginning a hand-to-hand contest. Meanwhile Mazum Khdn Afridi, 
brother of paymaster Mahmud, had made a simultaneous attack on the north 
corner bold nonimally by Saduliih, the youthful son of Ali Mubammad. One 
of tbo chiefs was about to fell Sadullah with his mace, when Maziim prevented 
him, Mazum then tried to pull SaduUdh off bis elephant, when Snyyid Hasan 
Sb^b, who was seated behind Sadull&h, shouted to a matchlockman, who, raising 

^Gazetteer, V., 106-09. Bangarli or Woodbury was a castle which Ali Mubanunad the 
Bohilla hsi] built In the north of parfzanah Budaun. It must not be confused (asby the Bareilly 
Seltlement Hep on) with the venerable fortress of Abichbotra in parganah Sarauh. “Mr. 

Irvine^s dfitcs have been retained. But tboro is much conflict of evidence as to the exact 
period of K&im’a fatal campaign againpt the Rohillas. See a note on the date of Ali Muhara 
mad’s death, which shortly preceded the campaign, Gazetteer V.. 108, Tn that volume 1750 
has been adopted aa the year when the battle of Daunii wag fought. Two of the chronograms 
given by Mr. Irvine himself in the Asiatic Society’s Journal mako the dale 11612H., which 
began m December, 174fl. The thud makes it 1168G., ^YMcll began about the beginniug of 
the same month in 1749, and. coincided cliiedy with 1760, 
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]iif» gUD, shot Mazum through fcho chest. Wulla jSardiir Ivlua now advanced 
rapidly and brought tho whole of the Bangaah leaders under fire. A host of 
them were killed. Jlahmiid Khan himself drove his elephant for^Yard, but 
was soon sliot dead. Each in his turn, the sons of naw^ib Muhammad Khan 
advanced, but were shot down one after another, 

Kaijn Khan now headed a charge in person, and the Roliillas gave way. 
They were pursued down into a ravine, across which thoir retreat lay. Round the 
edge of this ravine the land was covered with high crops of spiked millet. Hero 
there were over 3,000 men, called up by Hafiz Rahmab as a reinforcement, ^Yho 
were still hidden amongst the high stems, A volley wns fired down on tho 
advancing Haugash troops. Raja Hindu Singh of Sachendi, Qanga Singh of 
Shitirajpur, and Kusal Singh of Rdra/ at this critical moment turned and fled. 
Many of tho Bangash leaders wore slaiu, and tho nawab’s elephant was sur¬ 
rounded by the Rohillas. After a short time a ball struck K&ixn on the 
forehead, and he fell dead. Tho survivors loft tho battlo-fiold, retreated in con¬ 
fusion to tho Ganges, and returned to Earukhabad. 

Two Rohillas had stripped the NawaMs body of the rich clothes and jewels 
he wore. To prevent recognition, they cut off liis head and concealed it, Tho 
headless trunk was, however, identified, through some of those mado prisoners, 
by a mark on the thigh which they had seen when tho nawdb bathed- Tho 
head was afterwards recovered, and whon it had been sewn on, tho corps© was 
forwarded with due honour to Earukhabad, It was buried in the HaiyAt Eiigh, 
close to Muliairunad Khan’s grave. 

As the result of this victory, tho Rohillas obtained possession of all tho 
loss of pargnnaa iu Bu- parganas belonging to the Bangash nawdbs on tho 
aaiin and Sh^hjalifinpur. Ganges, except (1) Khakhatmau^Dah- 

liya, (2) Amritpiir-IslAmganj, and (3) Paramnagav. Those, which now consti¬ 
tute tho Aligarh tahsil, were saved through tho bravery of an unnamed officer, 
Tli 0 Rohillas had already advanced to Khukhatmau when his obstinato roais- 
tanco caused them to retreat. 

At tbo instigation of tho Blbi Sdhiba, mother of Kuim, his brother Imdin 
^ , ,, Khdu, eleventh son of nawdb Muhammad, waa raised 

Imam Khan, 3rcl nawab. ... 

to the cushion. PIis reign did not extend boyond a 
few months, and he enjoyed but little authority. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by tho Bibi Sahiba to engage a Marhatta army, on a promised pay¬ 
ment of twenty lAkhs of rupees, 

’ Sachendi nwl Shifirdipur aro In Cawnporc* Rum in Etawn Soieq account of tho lines 
which these three rfijas repreaented hail been given \n the notices on those rtistiictSi Gnisettecrj 
V, and VX. 
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In DeccinbeF, 1740, tho omi)eror Aluiiml Shiili, attendeJ by tbo vaz^fi' 
Safdar Jang and a numerous train of nobles, marched from Dohli as far an 
Koil, on his way to resume the Bangash territory. Tliciico JSafdar Jang, with 
his more immediafco depeudout>s and an army of forty tlioiisaiid Iranis, pro¬ 
ceed gcI eastwards to Tliana JDaryaoganj in Eta, forty-five miles north-west of 
Eorukhabad.^ Orders were issued to raja Nawal Eai Kayatli, deputy gov- 
ornor of Oudh, to march from Lucknow to Parukhabad* Crossing tho Gau¬ 
ges and Kdli rivers, he advanced on Kliudnganj, where 29,000 Afghans w'Gr(3 
posted with guns. They wore induced, howovor, to retire on Farukbabad, and 
Nawd occupied Kbdduganj, 

Nogotiatioiis wero opened by tlio Bibi Sahiba, wlio, on promise of a favour¬ 
able settlement, canto by way of Man to Than a Daryaoganj. Long disputes 
and discussions ensued, till at length it was agreed that on payment of sixty 
Itikhs of rupGos, the old territory should bo confirmed by grant to nawdb 
Imam Khan. Having thus beguiled the Afghans till Lis opportunity arrived, 
JSafd<ar declared his treachery. The payrnoats in cash and goods ^vero by his 
servants falsely appraised at forty-fivo Idkhs only, 
tioV^ leaving a Lalauco of fifteen lakhs. Ju obcdiciico to his 

orders, the Blbi Siihiba was taken back to the vaslr’s 
camp and there detained, Tho vazir himself marched eastwards to Parukliabad 
past Mau, which, in spite of Nawal’s exhortations, ho did not venture to attack. 
Ho encamped at tho small town of Yakdtganj, homo six miles south-east of tlio 
city, w^hilo Nawal, marching through Shamsabad, occupied Farukhabad itselL 
Aftov a shoit stay, Safdar broke up his camp and returned to Delhi by way of 
Mubammadabad and Sarai Aghatiii Eta, taking with him five of tho principal 
cltdlas whom ho had anosted on the aclvico of rkja Nawal Eai. 

Tlie annexation of tho Bangash domains had now been accoiuplishcd- 
Erija Nawal Rai, to whoso jnrisdief ion tho newly acquired territory was added^ 
seizeil five of ]\ruhammad Kliau^s sons and sent them under guard to tho 
fort of Allahabad. The Bibi Sahiba wafJ kept under surveillance, and removed 
to Kiiuauj, whoro Nawal Rai now fixed bis headquarters. 

Great discontent arose among the Pathans owing to tho exactions of Na¬ 
wal Rdfs subordinate agents, who levied fines up to tho very confines of Mau. 
At length tho Bibi Sahiba escaped from Kanaiij and returned to that pkee.^ 
SIio obluinod her liberty through tho devotion of Sahib Rai Miinshi, an old 


1 One flccoiint says he encamped at Siirajpur, le., pciliaps, Surajpur ghut J 

^SliGstaitcd cit dead of ni^ht. Her bullock-oart 13 said to Irive tin veiled the who c dis- 
tniicc, that 14 wxty-ouc mile'., in iimo Sofl'jW o£ 

metalled road, could not have hioiiijlit Iler to the end of 

next inorniiig pursued her ns fur a& the Kali im.li, but of course without fludiiifi hci. 
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j^firvant uf tlift Staie, who per5umleJ his caste-fellow Nawal Rai^ ^Ylule in a con¬ 
dition of drunken complaconcyj to sisn an order for lier release* On her arri¬ 
val, she lost no time in stirring up the warlike spirit of the Patluins, and taunt¬ 
ed tliem with their meek submission. 

Ahmad Kh6n, second son of the nawAb Muhammad, was called from Ins 
retirement at Faiukliabacl and put at the boacl of the 
rcstor^s^ibe^foJumcs^^ movement. In his selection the 13ibi Salnba had had 

hj3 family. voicc; fuT ho was not amongst her favourites, lie 

had murdeicdhis brother Akbaw Under his brother Kdim ho had boeomo con- 
tractor for the revenues of Sakrdwa and other revenues. But hia ill-couccaled 


ambition had culled forth an order for his execution, and ho had fled first to Rii- 
dMn of Kampil and afterwards to Dobh. On Kuim’sdefeat and death ho had le- 
turuecl to a penurious existence at Ifanikhubnd. Rustam Khan Afridi, a rich 
Pathfin of Bfau, now' advanced a considerable sum for bis oxpciiaos, and sonio 
thousands of rupees were obtained from a rich Kurmi of Ghalauli in the same 
neighbourhood. The polieo posts of Nawal Rai at Shanisabad and other places 
for many miles round Man were soon overpowored. In tho middle of tho rainy 
months, in July^ 1750, the Patlmn army commenced iis march eastwards. 
Suirting from Chaloh, and passing througli Fanikhabad, it cnoumpod suoces- 
rivoly at Amdnabad and at Rajopuv, near Kluulaganj, On the other side Na^Yal 
Rfti, aa aooii as he hoard of the rising, left Sluiliabad-Kanauj with his troops, 
and w'as just able to ciosg tho K6Ii and encamp at Kluulaganj before the arri¬ 
val of the Pathtius. As ho had rccoiveJ orders fioni Siifdar Jung to avoid an 
engagement till tho arrival of reinforcements, ho surrounded his camp with an 
entrenchment and remained on the defensive. 


On the 21st and 22nd July, 1750, the vazfr detfichcd a force of twenty 
thousand men, under Nnsir-iid-diu H<Tidnr and others, for the roinforooment of 
Kawal Rai. AYheii this little army had reached Sakit in Eta, nija Jaswaiit 
Singh of llainpuri sent immediate information to NawAb Ahmad, warning him 
that if he did not strike a blow at once, ho would be lost. 

At three hours after sunset on Thursday the 1st August, 1750, Ahmad, 
lie wins the battle of Khiin set out at tho head of twelve tlionsand foot and 


KhQdo^anj, where the 
usurping govcriior, Wa- 
wal hflij IS slaio. 


twelve Imiidrod horse to siirpriso tho raja’s camp. 
To effect this purpose it was necessary to muko a 


long ddtour to the south. Hero, near the river/ tlioy foiiud tho lino 


of defence held by Barlm Saiyids, who wore unprovided with cannon. TIio 


first attack was repulsed. But by threatening suicide Ahmad Kluin siiccGcdod 


^ Tlie exact spot is said to havo becu the boundary of Kaltlm aud Uangui viUagcs about a 
mile -jfcst Rlnidagaoi. 
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in rallylno- the fugitives, aiul led thorn to a second and moro successful attempt. 
They inmlo their way into the camp and throw it into the utmost confusion. 
The night was dark and rainy ; and the artillerymen, not knowing ^vhere the 
eiietny was^ fired off thoir piccea without doing any execution. 

Meanwhile Nawal IMi, who was deep in his devotions, was forced with some 
difliculiy to mount bis elephant.^ Tho fighting went on in the confusion and 
darkness till tho day broke on Friday morning. Nawal Rfii was soon after 
sunrise sliot dead, and bis elephant-driver made off with his body, across the 
river, to Kauaiij. Tho retreat thou bccamo general, and many of the fugitives 
wero drowned in attempting to follow tlicir chiePs corpse. Ivanauj was evacuated 
by the vazfr’s troops, and occupied by Ahmad KhAn. 

All immense booiy fell into tho hands of tho Pathaiis. Tho nawiib then 
returned in state to Farukhabad, which liad been occupied^ but evacuated on 
news of his victoiy, by Bamtela marauders. 

Duiing the interval Safdar Jang had gathered together a large force, with 
Aiimad defeats iUb one- ivhich he left Dchli on the 6 th July, 1750. He was 
my Safdai 111 Eta. encamped near Mnrahra in Eta, when ho received 

intelligence of tho defeat and death of Nawal RAi. Orders wero issued to 
the governor of Allalmbad fort to murder tho five captive sons of nawib 
Muhammad 5 and the five other Farukhabad hostages who had been taken 
to Dehli, wore Ihcro executed in presence of tho va^Ir’s son, Jaltilud-diu Haidar, 
better known as Shuja-iid-ciaula.^ 

Nawab Ahmad on his side advanced westward from Fanikhabud to 
resist the vazii’s invasion. The two arjnies met each other at a place called 
Uain Cliatauni in Etu, seven miles oust of Saluiwar and five miles west of Patiali. 
Early in tho morning of llic 13th September, 1750, tho battlo began by tho 
advance of Ismail Kbdn and Siiraj Mai JAt at tho head of fifty thousand men. 
Their attack was dirooted against ilio wing of the Farukhabad forces com¬ 
manded by Rustam KbAri Afndi. His force was overpowered, ho was him¬ 
self slain, and his troops were pursued for several miles in tlia direction of 
Aliganj. By the death of Rustam the nawab became rid of a powerful rival, 
who, had lio lived, would have claimed by previous agreement half the fiuits of 
victory. 

A messongor ariived aud whispered in Alimad Kfuin's ear that Rustam 

Khan AfridI was slain. Turning with oalinncss to his leaders, the ntiwiib oried 

out that Rustam Khan had overcome the army opposed to liim ; that if they did 

Mils Avar-cry on this ocr.ision was ^^Mdrmore sdre hnitftou ‘^Slay me nil Ihcao 

prceegroccra '' Hindus, iib alieaily shown (p. ,iiote}, used then to despise the Musalmeii'^ 
for growing vcf»etnhles. ^ One n£ LliOhC rauiiouloiin victuiis is said to have walked tua 

pQCCb, stood sLili, aud told ihc headb o£ lie. loaury, nflcr his head had been cut oil. 
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not exGrfc IhGiiiselvcs^ nil tho honours of tho day would bo anothor’s. As tho 
two armies closed for a hand-todiand encounter, a Pa than defied any man on 
the other side to singlo combat, Nasir-iid-clin Haidar, tho vazir’s brother-inJaw, 
accepted tho cliallongo. Both tlio clvampions fell frovn their horses covered with 
wounds and both expired on the spot. 

The fall of their champion, and tho defection of Kamgar the Baliicli, 
who bad perhaps been biibed hy Ahmad, chilled tho com age of tho vazir^s 
troops. They began to lose heart and gave way before the Patlian onset. 
Muhammad Ali Khan, of tho cavalry and Niirul Hasan of Bilgram, two of tho 
vazir’s officers, endeavoured in vain to make the men keep thoir ground. Tho 
Paih&ns gradually fought thoir way up to tho noighlurnrhood of tho vazir’s 
nlepliaiit. At this time, a Patluin from Tilhar in Shdhjahunpur arrived, at tho 
head of a small body of men ho was bringing to join Ahmad’s standard, By 
tho nawab’s order he attacked the icar of the vnzlr’s position, whose troops 
being thii!5 thrown into confusion, allow'od their eneinyto approach quite close to 
their loader. Tho newly-arrived Pathans now fired a volley. Tho vazir’s 
elephant driver was shot dead, and the vazir himself, v/ounded in tho neck, sunk 
into his in a swoon. He thus escaped notice, and the Pathans passed 
on. Tho imperial troops wore now in coinpleto coufiision, and flight bocamo 
general. In the pursuit nawab Ishuk Khan gave himself out for Safdar Jang, 
and was slain. Meanwhile tho vazir had been carried off in safety to Marabrn, 
where his wound was dressed. Brija Sura] BJal JAt and Ismail Beg Khan, on 
iheir return from pursuing Rustam Khan’s defeated corps, found tho fortiino of 
tho day had changed, and wero glad to be allowed to withdraw unmolested. 

The teriitory from Koil in Aligarh to Akbarpur-vShA.hpiir in Cawnpovo 
^ was taken posse?ision of, and arrangements made for 

to occupying tho wliolo of Ondh, Ahmad’s advance on 
Ca^vnpoie, Hohli was stopped by a conciliatory charter^ from the 

emperor, forwaiclod through nawab Firoz Jang, son of Asnf Jab, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Ho tlion retumed to Parnhhabad, while hi.s son Mahmiid proceeded io 
Lucknow, and a force under Sh^di Kh/in, son of nawdh Bluhammad, advaTicocl 
down the Diiub in llio direction of Allahabad. Blausiir Ali, son of Nawdh BIu- 
haminad, was appointed govomor of Phapliiind, which then included parganahs 
fSaiirikh, Sakatpur, and Sakrdw'a; while a tilisted oiTicor named Excalibar Khdn 
was despatched in the same cajiacity to Shanisabad and (Jliliibramau. Tho Ho- 
hillas took possession of Sliuhdbad and Khairdbad. 

lb ut lbi3 hmc pro!»ably thnt Ahmad iDcelvcd t)iG title of Ghdlib^i-Jnn^ or 
flight hetiiis to Imve ht'cii a iicou^sniy part of all}’ title conforied on recog nl/od riiliiig mem born 
of 111*1 house. Thusliis f.itlioi had bceji Lr/iaza7}far-t- Jtmg, aiidhiB brothci Kam-i' Jungj while 
liri GOQ n.£ivu\iiKlri heemc Mu;aOar-i Jmtg and his gmudsoii jVda\r-hJ(wfff 
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Altliough aided by the rising of many laiidliolders in llio lowoT 
Diiab, such as Eup Singh Khloliav, Sumer Singli Chandela aiid otheiSj ShAdL 
Khun offeoted nothing. He was mot and defeated near Kora in ratohpur 
by nawAb Bak'i-ulhih Khan, Esio Eartfip Narayan, and Ali Kuii Kbdn 
Kharji* 

Tho defeat of )Shadi Kh&n called naw4b Ahmad again into the field. At 
nnd bciiegc 3 AJIabn^ ^*Gad of a considerable force, ho maicbed from 
Kanaiij to Allahabad, whore ho invested tlio fort after 
plntidoring the town. His headquarters ^Yoro at Detachments wore des- 

patclied eastwards towards daimpur, Azaingarh, and Benatos, under Sdbib 
Zaindu Khan Dilaz&k of Jaimpur, wlio was related to tho uawab by marriage. 
Edja Pirtliipat Soinbansi of Part&bgarli also presented himself, and liia offer 
of aid was accepted. Eaja Bahvant Bluiiiibar of Bon arcs now opened negotia¬ 
tions, and after some hesitation obeyed a suinmons to come to Jhusi, Ho 
seems, however, to have staved off taking any decided part till nawab Ahmad 
Klifui’s tide of fortiino had turned. Ho was thus saved tho fiito which so soon 
overtook rfija Pirthipat. 

Hawdb Baka-ulhih Klifin, who commanded tho va/aVs troops, throw a bridge 
of boats across tho Janina below tlio fort, and witlulrew his headquarters to 
Ariil, A Goaain named Inclargir, from Moth in Jlmnsi, who happened to bo on 
the spot, enlisted with his five tliousand naked men under Biikfi-ullah Khan*ri 
standard. Dosultoiy fighting went on between tho opposing armies ibr a 
space of some four months, without either side having gained any substantial 
advantage. A fine was levied from Benares, but, owing to Balwant Singh’s 
procrastination, tho occupation was not I’oalJy obtained of any of tJio territory 
Jyiug east of AJhihabad. 

Meanwbilo Safdar Jang had reached Dohli upon the 20th Sojdeinher, 

SaWar cnlfsla tlio nitl 1750. For Some time ho kept himself shut up in his 
of tiio MarhiittaB, hoilso, brooclin^ ovor his dtserraco. Atlenerfh havin£r 

roused himself, ho planned a roconciliation with tho all-powerful ounucb, 
tho nawAb ndzir Jawid Khan, to whom he paid a heavy bribe. By tho eunuch^a 
mediation ho was admitted to Ahmad Shdli’s presence and restored to favour. 
Messengers were then sent to Kotali in llajputaiia to hire tho fllarhattas imdei: 
Jai Apa Sfndia and Mulluir lUo GaokwAr. The services of Siiraj Mai Jat^ 
riija of Bhartpur, wore also engtaged. 

In the mouth of Marcli 1751, Shfidil Khan, the Farukhabad prefect, was 
who mai'cU ou Puiukha- oxpolletl from the nciglibourhooil of Koil, Jiticl after a 
short resistance withdrew across Iho Ganges to Ka- 
dir Ohaiik in BuJaim, whence ho marched eastwards along the left bank of tho 
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Ganges lo Fiu•^kllalJa(^. Tlie report of Sliadil TvMu’s retreat soon readied nawfib 
aZ-^h rciurns fiom Alunad at Allahabad. An immediate return to Fa- 
AlUUiaiiaci. riil^liabad WHS tho oaly course open for adoption, Oti 

leachiji^ Fiu ukhabad, ifc was decided to leave the city and fort to their fate. 
Entrenchments were thrown up roiiud n small fort throe niilos cast of tliecity, 
close io the ferry of Ilusainpur, This fort is now known as Fatehgarh. It is 
and .hnU hmiscif up Oil a high bank overlooldng the Ganges, with tlio main 
ini'atcli«ai]i. stream flowing close beneath it. The deep ravines 

oil tile h\nd side .served to slroiigthcn the dofeucos in that direction. Here the 
Tiau ab took up his ijuarters with hi a chief moii and tho troops which had remainod 
fiiUhfnl. Most of tho incsrceiianc.s had disappeared during the marcli from 
Alhiluibad to FarukhabaJ. 

TIjg Miirliiulas marched down tho Duab, plundering and destroying as they 
passed, till they reached Farukhalmd. Tdntia Gangadbar, who cominaiidccl tijo 
advaiiGCfl troop 3 , endeavoured to take some guns which had boon left at Yiikut- 
ganj, five miles south of the city, Tho Patluans met him in force, put his men 
to flight, and removed tho guns in triumph to their entrenchment at Fnteh- 
garb. The Marhattaa thou placed their headr|uarters at Kasim Dagh, about half 
a mile from the fort, on tho land side ; ^Yhilo iho vavAr proceeded to Singivilm- 
j)ur, a village and ferry some eleven or twelve miles further clown tho Ganges, 
Aid had been begged from the Rohillas, The regent Ralunat wished to 
refuse the request. But SaJulhih Khan, by the advice of BAlmdur KhSn, tlio 
Farukbabad envoy, decided to march with hia own troops. Ho ataited at the 
head of twelve thousand men, 

Mcam^hiU ai Vdiehcrarh the Mdchs-tUn daily besieged the fott. On their 
Tijo MfuliaLtas bc.icge Side the Patbaiis made repeated sorties. Little im- 
pression w^as effected by cither side. An attoiuptinado 
Ijy the Ya7Ar io throw a luidgo of boats across tho river at Singir^impur 

was doleiited by a force under Lala Sliyiiin Singh, deUohcd by Mahmud 

the iKi\vab\ son, who had inarched up the other side of the river from 
Jhu'^ii, and was nncanijjGd opposite Fateligavh, 

After the invest mont of Fatehgarhhad lasted more than a month, it became 
known tliat Sadullah was iipproacliing with roinforcoments. Rnhmab wrote to 
want the va/Ar. Tho va/Ar then proposed to Apa Biudia and Mulhftr JUo tlmt 
ivarfi IS jiiopnscd, but negotiations for a peace should be opened wilh Ahmad, 
K jeettd !)> Aiiiiuii. Marliatta leaders agreed and messengers 

wero scut to All mad. In ^ipite, however, of tho terms offered, ten lalths of 

ind(‘nuilty and two Oudh parganuhs which adjoined his own frontier, tho 

rejected all overturo.s. 
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Next day Sadullah arrived on tlieiefb bank of the tiver opposite Fatdigari], 
aiul joined bis forces to those of Blabmiid Khan* Nnwab Ahmnd desiied 
Badnlhih first of all to eftccL a junction with bis forces, but, above all, 
Hi 3 KoJ)illa allies arc dc- to leuYO the rivor bank nnprotocted. In Kpite 

fealcd by tbc MarJitttliis. ^varnin^^, Sadulldli, led away by youtlllul 

rashness and by zeal to distinguish himself, decided to attack tlio ilarliattas, 
^\ho Imd cYoased over in fovco at Singiviimpur, wboro a bridge Imd at 
length been made» The first onset was successful, and in the cagernesj^ of 
pursuit Mia Rohilhis and Mahmud Khdn were drawn far from the river 
bank. Bahadur Khan of Parukhabad, who ^Yas most iu advance, was surrounded 
by fcbo Elndus and slain. yadulhUi Khan, liearingof his death, determined to 
retreat. Mahmiid Khan then made the best of his way across the rivor to 
Ifatehgath, where ho rejoined his father. After nightfall the camp of Iho 
Ilohillas on the opposite bank was fired, and the sight of the flames struck 
terror into Ahmad Khan’s garrison. 

Ahmad, however, made all avrangemonts apparently needed for prolonged 

He evacuates Fatohgarli resistance, and tried to infuse some courage into his 
and retires into Rohitkimad Yaen* But the panio spread, Dniiug the night, 

seeing that further attempt at defence was useless, the nawub >Yith his 
kinsmen and chiefs left the fort, and made off to tlio ferry of Kamraul, 
fifteen miles above Katohgarh, where he swam his elephant Montenegro^ 
iioioss, Passing through Amritpur and Shdhjahanpur, he took refuge in 
Aoula. The Marhattas overtook many of the fugitivos at Shikfirpur gluit, four 
miles above Fatehgarb, and many were slain. In the morning, the Marhattas 
DcenpiDd Fatchgarh, ofteu' having killed many of tho remaining defendras and 
made a number of prisoners. Nawdb Ahniarl received shelter from the 
Rohillas of Aonla, who seem fcohavo now identified themselves oompleLely with 
his cause. They, all marched as rapidly as possible tow-ards the Lower 
IlimAIaya. When they learnt, however, that Safdar Jang liad gone to 
Lucknow, and that the campaign' against them was postponed till after the 
rainy season, they returned to their homes. 

When the rains of 1751 were over, the Pathans advanced eastwards once 
more. The Marhattas retreated before them ; and the advance continued to a 
point opposite Singirdinpur, where the Marhattas crossed into this district by a 
bridge of boats, which they destroyed behind them. The vazfr hurried back 
from Lucknow, crossed the river at Mahdi-gbdt, joined the Marhattas and re¬ 
sumed tho offensive, The Pathans were repulsed and marched up the left bank 
of the river. Tlioir first intention had been to cross into pargana Kainpil by 

^ Knlupuhar, 
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Kluajpiir-gliiU; Imfc tliis plan wiis abaiiJoiieJ, and tlioy roiroated in soino coii” 
fusion to Aonhu Aftei’ a slioifc delay, occupied in collecting the most valnabio 
paifc of their proport}'*, both the Uoliilliis and AlimiiJ Khun resumed their re¬ 
treat. Pasfsing tliiougli Muradabad and Ku’^hipur, thoy sought sholtor at the 
of UiO Lulls Chilkiy^.. 

Aji oiiti onchment was formed, and with the aid of supplies furnished 

Ahiiina fuid tiio Uohiiiiui Aliiiora they succeeded in holding 

arcbloLka-dcdat Cljilkiii, their own for mauy months, All efforts to dislodgo 

tlicni or cut off their water-supply wore Irustrated, Attacks by Inclar 
(Hr Gusiiiu and others on the entroiichnieut were ropulscJ ^uth loss. 
At length word was brought from Dohli that Ahmad IShiih Diirani was 
on his way to ijivadc Hindustan a socoiid time. The emperor coLmsellod Saf- 
dai Jang to effect a peace. The Blarbattas wore also anxious to conclude the 
cninpaign, and Apa Siudia appears to have been secretly favouniblo to the Pa- 
Tvhorc ft peace is struck thans, After soino discussion, it was arranged that 
with tiKi M/niuituib. 1 ^^ Safdar Jang to the Marhattas, for the 

expenses of the campaign, should bo transferred to Ahmad Khitn, who alienated 
to tiiem half of his torribory till tho debt should bo extinguished. This arraiigc- 
It 3 icnuy ment took j)luce about March or April, 1752, Of the 

forty-four pargunas which Ahmad once possessed, ho 
was assumed to still hold thirty-three, A fair idea of tho half which ho and 
his iicirs retuiiiod may bo gabhoretl from the list at j), 4 ; but oxaet accuracy of 


tr. the Mrtr- is impossible. Tho other half, which ho 

hatias of hiiit the Uaut^usii made over to Mulharftdo Qaekwar by a deed engraved 
K-rntery. ^ ^ 

on copper, would seem to have included tho following 

parganahs and two others:—(1) Bhonguon in Mainpuri; (^2) Mihrabad in 

Kliahjalifuipur; (3) Amritpur, (4) Saurikli, (6) Sukatpur, (3) Talgrdm 

and (7) Kanauj in this district; (8) Auraiya-riidplimid and (9) IStdwa 

iuEtmVta; ( 10 ) Bilhaur, (11) Sbahpur-Akbarpur, (12) Shiurujpur and (13) 

Museiiagar-Ehoginpur in Oawnpore; ( 14 ) Soron-Bndariyu and ( 14 ^) half of 

Jldiahra in Eta. The management of tho Marhatta parganas seems, however, 

to have been lelt in the bunds of Ahmad, who, after paying tho expenses of 

their adniinistiation, handed over tho balance to two Hakkhani bankers 


stationed at Kanauj and Aliganj. Tho asserts that the territory 

left to Ahmad Khan bx’olight in fcwcnty-two lakhs of rupees, Kanauj and 
Akbaipur-Shalipur wore, according to the samo authority, bestowed on Gobind 
the Buudela, Mihrabad on tiio Eoliillas and some other parganubs on Safdar 

Jang, Matters remained iu this position, till after tho batL of rdnipat in 
January, 17G1, 



Aidiad ucc'oveu'J TitK 3rAuir\.TTAS TirfJ LO.ST TEmiiTonr. 1Gf> 


During Alimad Shah Dnrani’s fifth invawon, in 1750-57^ Alinmd KImu 
appears to have taken no direct part in tlio conflict JJut Ghazi-nd'din KhAn, 
Innid-ul-Miilk, who was deputed hy the invader to levy a fine fiom Shuja^ufl- 
daiila^ received substantial aid when passing through l‘'aruklm))ad ^o^Yards Oudh. 
Jleaviwhilc Ahmad Shah l\ad retreated rathov hurriedly from Mathura to Del\U. 
Theic the emperor having complained of Iniud-iil-Mulk, he was supphnitecl by 
Najib Khan the lioliilla, who ^vas created Ainir^ul-Uniara. Imad-iil-Muik 
immediately retaliated by making Ahmad Khfni a rival Amir-uhlJinara, and 
ajipoiiiting him to tho post of imperial paymaster 

In 1760 Ahmad Shuh invaded Ilmdilistan for tho sixth time. Ahmad Khdn 
and the Rohilla leaders -woic presenfed to him at Koil on tho 18th Julyjl860- 
Ahniad Klutn did good service by jirovidiug supplies, When, in October, 17GO, 
Ahmad Shah moved from Aniipslialir to Panipafc, Ahmad Khan aecoinpanied 
liim and remained till the crowning victory over the Marhatlas was fought upon 
the 7lh January, 1761. Ahmad Khdu was posted on the light wing and did 
good service. 

After their defeat at Pfinipat, the Marliattas witlidrow from Kortliorn India 

., , ^ for several years. Ahmad KhAn seized the opportunity 

Ahmad recovers from tho 

i^hirhiutfts Almost the whole to rccovcr all or noarly all the teiritory of which ho had 
of his lobfc tcriitory, deprived. But EUlwa and Phaplumd in Etawu, 

and Shikohabad in Mainpnn, w’oro pormanontly lo^t, fur, upon Ins departure from 
Iliiulustan, Ahmad Shah had granted them to In ay at, son of Kahinat tho Ho h ilia, 
Tho lecovcry of tho liberated territory, coupled with other reasons, occii- 
sionud a cpiaiTol with nawiib Shujn-ud*danla, ^Yho, having cloared tho lower 
Diuib of the Marhattas, wished to appropriate all tho pavgauahs formerly alienatod 
from All mad Khdu and lately in posscs'jioii of tho Marhattas. With the em¬ 
peror Shah Alam HI liis tram, Shujd advauced in the oud of 17G2 as far as 
Kananj, with tho iutontioii of conquering Fariikhabad. Ilia ostensible reasons 
were that Ahmad had caused elephants to fight, established a royal pavilion 
(rjuldlbdri)y and assumed other privileges of royalty, Ahmad, lioAvevor, inado 
such vigorous propanttions, and was so well supported by Kahmat and tho 
HohilhiSp that tho piojoct was abandoned. Ihihniat eiicampod in the fort at 
Kafcohgarh; at Zulfikdrgarb, near the city, a bridgo-of-boats convoyed his 
Hohilhis across the Gauges ; and tho Bang ash avtillcry was sent out to tho 
banks of the Bagdr, just beyond Yalcutgaiij. Largo levies flocked in, as w^ell 
from the surrounding distiicts as from Man, Ataipur, and Shamsabad, Kajlb 
Kluiii on this occasion marched down tho Diiab, burning and destroying. 
Tasaing through Nablganj and Khudaganj, he jomcJ the vaxir tib Kauauj. Ilio. 

22 
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troops broke out into innuilfc, and openly refused to fight^ against follow 
Pathans. From Nabiganj six thousand of them deserted to join Ahmad. Ho 
found also that the Rohillas, including his own father-in-law, Diiudi Khdn, woro 
firmly resolved not to abandon the cause of nawdb Ahmad. Ho was permitted 
to visit Farukhabacl without his army, and thence proceeded to the Roliilla 
camp, to SO 0 what could be done to win over Eahniat to his views. But E-ahmat 
rejeoted his overtures, and as he passed the Kali nadi, the Bangash forces, drawn 
out on its banks, had shown that its strength was not to be trifled with. By 
liis advico, the vazir and the emperor withdrew to their own territory. Both, 
however, seem to have revisited the district next year (1763), when, on their 
return from a victorious cao^piiign in Bmidelkhaud, they encamped at Mahdl- 
ghdfc and crossed the Gaugesd After his defeat by tho English at Baksar on 
the 23i’d October, 1764, Shuja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services of 
tho Koliillas, was fain to visit his hereditary enemy Ahmad Kh&n at Panikha- 
bad. Ahmad refused to take the field, and strongly advised Sbujn-ud-daula to 
make peace with the English. Sbuja disregarded this advice, and with aid from 
Ghazi-ud-din Ivbdn, Imad-ul-mulk, and some Marliattas, he set out eastwards. 
In May, 1765, he was again defeated at Kora-Jah6nabad in Fatehpiir, and this 
defeat was followed by the taking of Kulpi in Jalaun, Shiijd returned to 
Fariikliabad, encamping first in the Haiydt B&gh, and afterwards at Fatehgarh. 
After this second defeat, ho was more readily persuaded to follow Ahmad Khan’s 
advice. Overtures from general Ournac wero brought to Farukhabad by Eai 
Shy tun Lab A treaty with tho English was signed at Allahabad in August, 
1765, Samrii, M. Madoe, and the other Frenchmen in the nawab vazir’s 
employ, on hearing this, left Fariikliabad with their wdiolo force, and tendered 
their services to Jawiihir Singh Jat. At tho vazir's request, captain (after¬ 
wards general) Martin was sent by general Carnac with one battalion of 
sepoys to escort tho vazir’s family from Farukhabad to Lucknow. 

Tho Marhattas, who had not been seen north of the Jarniia ainco 1761, made 
Campaign witli tbeMar- appearance again ill 1769 imdor Malidaji Slndia, 

Tiikaji Holkdr, Bam Oliaiidar Ganesh, and others. 
They levied tributo from the Rdjput princes, defeated tho Jats at Bharfcpur 
and mulcted tliom of sixty-five lakhs of rupee,s. Next they entered into an 
agieement with Najfb Khiiu to attack Farukhabad. Nawab Ahmad was 
joined in liis defence by the Eohiltas, whose fief of Etawa was equally 
thiOJitoned. Crossing the Gauges on a bridge-of-boats, Raliinut encamped botwcou 
Farukhabad and Fatehgarli. Najib Khun fell ill and died in October, 1770; 

^ Chah(u GuIsctr'i-JShuj^i, Dowsou’fl Elliot, VIII., 216 . 
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find his son Zabita Khdn succeoded in esc«apiiig from the Mjirliattafl, Mho 
wished to detain him. 

The llarhaLtas continued the campaign alone. In several actions they 

Who recover tJicir iinif dofentcd the Path bus, who did not behave with their 
of tlieDoiignaiiteintorfcs. spirit. At length Rahmat iChan lelinqmshed 

Etawa and Shikohabad. About May, 1771, the Rohillas returned home. Nawdb 
Ahmad, thus left alone to face the whole brunt of the attack, was quickly 
forced to return to the Marhattas the IGh pargajiahs which they had held from 
1752 to 17C1. From 1771 to the cessiou the Bangash territory consisted of 
tho romnining 16^ parganahs.^ 

At this time Shah Alam, w^ho had been settled at AlJahiibad by tho 
English, was urged by his then favourite, Hisdra-ud-din Khan, to return to Deh- 
li. It was obvious that witiiout aid such return was impossible. An. imperial 
letter was thereforo sent to Ahmad Khiin, making great promises; and tho 
letter was accompanied by a robo of honour, Ahmad accepted tho proposal 
and ordered every preparation to bo made. An answer was sent inviting tho 
emperor to Farukhabad. Shortly after this Shah Alain heard of tho return 
of the Marhattas, and Saif-ud-dm Muhammad Khan was sent to them. An 
arrangement was concluded with them, and Ahmad Khan’s proffer of servico 
neglected. 

Nawdb Ahmad had for some time sufforoJ from partial blintlness. At length 
he entirely lost the use of his sight- The ministYO^ 

Almmd a dentil tions of quacks and liberal distributions of alms fail¬ 

ed to restore it. In July^ 1771, ho fell severely ill, at tho time when Shall 
Alam was daily expected to reach Farukhabad. Ho died on the 12th July, 
1771, and was buried in the I3ihiaht-Bdgh. 

Though much favoured by fortune, he was a man of rather weak and 
ambitious character; one of those who instead of 

ami character. i . . i -l si 

achiovmg greatness have greatness thrust upon them. 
His passion was rather for building palaces^ and hearing music than for med¬ 
dling in politics. He neglected more than one opportunity of obtaining ascend¬ 
ancy at Dchli* But into the easy-going life which ho adopted he Avas perhaps 
forced by physical and mental defects. To a congenital limp was added the blind¬ 
ness of Ilia later years; and the stories which arc told of him do more honour 
to his heart than his head. Ho had an odd affection for now coins, and 
would have such as entered his treasury spread out on tho ground before him. 

^ Enumerated supra, p " Of these ho built or restored aix—( 1) tho Khils iMnhnl, (2) 

the hilabftc ilabnl, (s) the Miibilrik Alnluil, aud (4) tJic hall of audience in the latter, all 
at Fftrukliubad , (C)the Knmaiu gate of the and (Gj home structures in a foil at ilau. 
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'VV'Iiilo he waf 5 gloaimff over them his atlon(hiiits would come in and ouL with 
wax ou tlirir feoh and tlicrohy jih'^tract in a fow hour*; several Inmdreds of 
TiipGOS. When the imv6b observed that the rupees left his |)resenco in far 
fewer bags than they outcred it, Uo would auggesl, that they must have shrunk 
from too long an exposure to the sun. Tlio licturs avIio cleared the way before 
him or beat ofFeiidora irscd to em|>]oy for that purpose bambns split down a 
portion of tlioir length. Like harlequin’s wands, those weapons prodneed a 
groat deal of noise, but very little hurt. Their loud uecompaniineufc to the fic¬ 
titious howls of the sufferers always inoved tho nawab to pity; and culprits 
would leave Ins prcscnco wdth gifts llial sidistautially salved their bruises. 
His charity was indeed unboundod ; and he is famed in tl^o liistory of his time 
for the gcneious shelter which ho aftbrded to many fugitive nobles from Dehli^ 
who left that city in 17GO. The principal gioup was funned by the famous 
GhAzi-ud-din, Imud-uMIidk/ and other kinsmen of tho deceased vazir ICamr- 
ucldin Kluin, Itiinad-iul-ihiula. Many of these nobles resided for ten or twelve 
years in Farukhabad. 

Alimad Kliau bad four wives—-(I) Dulhin Bogam, daughter of tlio chief 
of Ruduin in Kanipil; (3; RAui Sahiba ; (3) Bibi Fakhr-un-Nissa ; (4) Bfbi 
Kliairan or Khair-un^Nisa, tho inotlior of Muzaftar Jang and Dil Dalor Klifm. 
Witli this last-named lady he fell in lovo by more hearsay. His atfciiclnncut to 
her was perhaps strengthened by tho fact that at the timo of theii' marnago alio 
was of his favourite age. He vvould constantly exclaim, after tlio wedding, 
Shar&h~i'do^sdlali va Tnash’Lbka^i-sezihih-sdlah Iltimm has ast huMe suiihat-i-sa^ 
gMr-o~hal{r''^t]iat he thought wine agod two years and a mistro-ss aged 
thirteen company enougli for a man of any station. He had three sons and one 
daughter. The eldest son, llahmild Khan, died in his father’s lifetime. Tho 
other tw^o wwe lluzaffar Jang, his successor, born 1757-5S, and Dil Dnler Kbuu, 
The daughter, Bitiira Begam, was married to a coux'^in, Muliaunniid Zamfin Klifuu 

When Muzaffar Jang succeeded Ins father ho was a bd of 13 or 14 years 

^ , only. Bat tho princely power was for a time faith- 

MuzfiUai Jnuff, 5th nawjil* . ,t . , ^ i i i 

iully Wielded by tho paymaster Fakhr-ml-diiuJa, whoso 

first task was to repress a disturbance raised by Murtaza, ono of the surviving 

sons of nawab Muhammad Khan. 

The immecliato outlook was far from bright Tho oinperov ShAh Aiam was 
Pt Kananj, on his way to Delili, when he heard of Ahmad Khan’s doiitli. His 
chief adviser, HisAm-iul-diu Khan, intending to resume tho Farukliabad 
territory, sent an urgent message for aid to aiahdaji Siudia, then iu the 

1 For Koiue account of Imad-uFAIulk’s caiccr not* Elpliinstwie^h IInio 7 't/. tio was a sou of Hio 
fir'-t Nizam. 
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tjppor Dd^ib ; and tlio empeior marched at onoe throiii!;li Kliuda^anj to 
Piirukhabad, encanipiog at Saraiya, just outside the city. On hia side, Faklir- 
iid-ciaiiJa collected a large force of Pathiiis and made every preparation for a 
f^tont resintancG. Ho then wrote respectfully io the oniporor, pro}>osing a settle- 
inciil. Hisiim-nd-dfii raised every obstiicle, hoping that on the arrival of the 
Jlarhnttas lie would bo able to settle the affair in his own way. 

Ftakhr-iid-daula then made overtures to uawab Najaf Khan, who was in 
ibo emperor’s suite ] and he succeeded in urvanging for uuwhb Muzaffiw Jang’a 
succession, upon payment of six lakhs of rupees to the emperor and one lakh 
to Najaf. Muzaffar Jang, accompanied by sixty-three of his brethren and cliief 
men, was escorted to the emperor’s camp by a force of 3,000 men, Tlio nawab 
and his brother Dil Daler KliAn were presented and received the usual investi¬ 
ture. Shdli Alam theu departed for Nabfganj,iii Maiiipuri, wliero ho remained 
three months. He w'as there joined by Wahddji Sindia with 20,000 men and 
fifty guns. The Marhatta, although exceedingly angry at the business having 
been decidod before lus arrival, found that his other plans prevented his wreak¬ 
ing liis vengeance upon Farulchabad. 

Further disturbances were now raised by Murtaza and Abd-ul-MajlJ IChiin. 
The widow of Kaim Jang was induced to join thorn. She began to enlist Afridis, 
and to fortify herself at her resideiico in Amethi, just outside the city. 
Fakhr-ucbdaula led his troops against the place and stormed it, llurfcaza 
Klidn was wounded and taken prisoner. He afterwards died in prisou. 
Not long after this Fakhr-iid-daula was assassinated by Nilmdar Khan 
chSla, a paTfcisan of Murtaza Kh&n. The paymaster \Yas called out of hia house 
at night on pretext of an important message, and cut down as ho came out. His 
murderer was afterwards murdered ia open levde at Murtaza Khan’s house. 

At this timo (1772-73) the Jlaugasli territory became, in some unex- 
ramkimbad becomes tri- plai^ed way, tributary to the Oudh power. Shnja-nd- 
bntary to Oudh. daiila now began io receive annually 4 or 4^ lakhs of 

rupees from Farukhabnd.^ This tribute was shortly afterwards assigned for 
part payment of the contingent of British troops stationed at Fatehgarh. 

Raliinat Khfiu, who succeeded Fakhr-nd-daula, commanded a body of 
Mu/afEar Jang becomes Favukhahad troops at the taking of Etawa by Shuja- 
^ Shin. ud-daula in October, 1773. Muzaffar Jang persisted 

in proceeding to Etawa in person, whore he was received with favour by the 
nawab vazir. lu his company, Muzaffar Jang marched to Kauriyoganj and 

» Mr. Evans writcjj tliat this fcribiito was imposed in 1762, when Ouclh reduced tho iiawiib 
Alimnd to terms j unci Dint it wna thfj condition on AhnmU iiiocived back bis pur- 

gauahb. Cut no such niiangcmcat is inciitioncd by Mr. Irvine. 
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Xlardwat^imj in Alfgavh. Tho Miiharram ceromonies of that year were per- 
fornied at tlie Shin town of Jalali m tho samo district. Tradition assorts that 
it was oil this oGcasion that Muzciffar Jang became a Shia. It was certainly 
in this campaign that Shuja-ud-daula dispossessed tho Marhattas of tho south¬ 
ern parganahs of tho district—ICanaiij, Talagrani, Tirwa-Tliatia, Bakotpur, and 
part at least of Saurikb. The tract thus acquired by Oiidh included all Fa- 
The southern parganaa i’«khabad south of tho Kali nadi, except Chlubraniait 
ftve annexea by Oudh. Sakrawa, and perhaps enough of Saiirikh to connect 
those two pnrganahs. It was not long beforo the famous oimncL Alrnas Ali was 
appointed ruler of the conquered territory. Tho prevailing feature of his 
Govornment was tho inaunor in which ho oncouragod or allowed his subordi¬ 
nates to usurp the lands of the old liajput proprietors. To this policy tho 
rajas of Tirwa and Thutia, and tho chaudhari of Blshangarh, owed their possos- 
Bioiis and their titles. North of the Kali uadi; iu tho jurisdiction of tho Bangarli 
nawab, none of tho vast robberies known as talitkas arose. Tho difforonce of 
govermnent produced, indeed, a marked differenco in agricultural conditions. 
Tliero can bo no doubt that tho dwellers on tho left bank of the river were leas 


misruled than thoso on tho right. 

On rofcurning from this conquest Shuja passed throngh Man towards Sha- 
liahad of Hardoi, whore ho was to meet the English forco proceeding against 
Kahmat Khiu and tho Hohillas, At tho battle of Katra in Shuhjahftupur, 
where Hafiz Bahniat lost liis lifo, Rluzaffar Jang was present j and the severed 
head of tho Kohilla chief was brought to tho Bangash iiawab for recognition 
(1774). Ou his return to Pnnikhabad, MuzaflPar brought with him somo of tho 
disciplined Lucknow troops, by whoso aid ho severely punished and nearly extir¬ 
pated the Bangash soldiers settled in tho Bangashpura quarter of his capital. 
They had conducted tliemsolves in an extremely disorderly manner when at 
Etmva. They had revolted hocauso their arrears were not paid, and paraded 
the camp with a Kurau placed upon an elephant, declaring that ihoy would 
obey no other nawib. 

At this period comnicncod the connection of tho English with the district, 

. ^ , find tlio cstahlishment of tlio bazfir and cantonment 

cstabliahcii at t'atehgaih, of Ftiteligarh. By the treaty of Paizabad, signed by 
the Oudh nawab Xsaf-nd-daiila early in 1775, it 
was agreed that a regular brigade of Ooinpauy’s troops should ho stationed 
ill tho Oudh torritories. Asaf then applied for a second force, officored by 
Englislinicn, to consist of six battalions of sepoys, a corps of artillery, and a 
proportion of cavalry. Tho brigade thus forinod was in 1777 incojporated with 
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tlie army of tho Company and stationed at Fatohgarh. It went by the name of 
the temporary brigado ; and tho annual ,cosfc to tho Oudli naAvdb was twenty- 
ihreo lakhs of rupees. In 1779 tho nawdb of Oudh asked to bo relieved from 
tho cost of this brigadoj but his request was refused. The troops afterwards did 
good seiwico iu the affair of Ghait Singh of Benares. By tho engagement of 
the 19th September, 1781, the temporary brigado was to bo recalled within tlio 
Company’s territory. Tho governor-general, Mr. Hastings, did not fulfil this 
engagement, but he ronewed tho promise in 1784 upon his visiting Lucknow. 
He loft orders to that effect with the resident. On reaching Calcutta, ho found 
his action was overruled. A further appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis 
through Haidar Beg Khun, who was deputed to Calcutta witli that purpose, 
but with an equally fruitless result.^ 

Tho fact chiefly reinarkablo during tho remainder of Muzaffar Jang’s roiga 
was the number of ufiibs or prime ministers who succeeded each other. 
Eighteen of these nAibs are enumerated. Several were executed and others 
were exiled. Even the nawdb’s father-in-law, Kliuda Banda KhAn, and his 
brother-in-law, Aniin-nd-danla, wore unable to retain ofBce for any length of 
time. Among other acts of oppression, the nawdb withdrew all the pensions 
and fiefa enjoyed by hia cousins, tho descend ants of Muhammad Khdn. For 
twelve yeais they obtained no redress, and wore reduced to the greatest poverty. 
It was only through the English that they obtained restoration to their rights. 

It was not long before tiio tribute of four Idkhs assigned to the English 
An Englisli rcgulcnt is arrears. An English resident was appointed 

flppolDted, 1780; Farukhabad after tho 22nd May, 1780, and at ono 

iimo Mr. Sheo held tho office. Mr. John Willes was afterwards appointed, and 
arrived at Farukhabad on tho 25th Februaiy, 1784. Ho was recalled sixteen 
months afterwards, when Lord Cornwallis had succoodod to the Government. 
Amiii-ud-daula, during hia term of office, proceeded to Calcutta with tho 
Lucknow minister; and since the resident, or, as the natives styled him, tho 
saoidiml^ was shortly afterwards withdrawn, tho naib took to himself tho wholo 
credit of the recall. It was, however, more duo to a change of policy at 
Calcutta. 

During this period, the nawAb’s youngest brother, Dil Daler Khfui, appears 
to have intrigued against Muzaffar Jang. His allowances wero withdrawn, and 
when tho English resident left, he loo quitted Farukhabad and established 
himself at Benares. A largo allowance, payable fiom Faiukhabad, was obtain¬ 
ed for him \ and he lived at Cenaros till ho committed suicide in January, 1800. 

1 ilnlcolai's l^olilical Hiatoiy of IikIIh, I, pp. 100*105. 
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Faruldiabatl affaird fonnod tlie fifth article of accnsalion on the iinpeach- 

ineiit of "Warrea Hastings. The appointment of a 
anil foTim lbs ’jubjcct -1 , n. • x *11 i 1 • x 

of charge ngmn« ttai- resident, after engaging to withdraw him, appears to 

roll iliiitiiiga. h^YQ givea foundtation to tlie cl large, Tlio iiawAb is 

doscrihed as a wealv and incxpeiionccd young man. "With respect to the tevvi- 

tory, it is stilted that Almas Ali Klifin, the Oudli prefect fdwiiOj taken 

llaralira at an inadequate lent. Klifildiatmau and Saiij were constantly plunder- 

eJ. TIjo collection of ferry dues close to Fntehgarli had boon seized by tbo 

uivw.ib Yax{r\s offieors ; whilo tbo landholders of four parganahs liad fortified 

t be nisei VC'S in tlieir castles. Farukhabad was deserted. There liad boon no 

stidjle government there fur many years. The na>Yfib vazir and his ministers, 

thu rcMdeuts at Lucknow and rarubhabad, the camji authorities at Fatoligarh, 

nawal) iluJiaffar Jang, nnd UYonty cUwans or advisers, bad interfered in turn. 

In tbo hitter part of his reign, Muzaffar made great effort!|,-^;t;p olitain from 
TiL-fliii of imwAb Mu- Luckuow vv remission of the tribute ol^our Ukhs of 
1706 . rupees. Although on ono occasion ho prooeeded tliero 

in person, his attouipis woro fruitless ; and he narrowly escaped assassiantion 
by a iiKiu hived, as lie bolievcd, by Asaf-ud-dauhi, Ebagii Khhi, the man 
who saved hjs life at this crisis, wag still alive in 1823, and receiving a treaty 
pension of 1,200 a year. In 1791 we find tlio Farukhabad brigade, under 
Sir Robert Abcreoinbie, marching across the Q-anges and crushing tiie Rampur 
insurgents at Bhitaiira in Bareilly.' On the 22nd October, 1796, died the 
nawiib Jluzaffav after a short illne>ss and short life of 38 years. Poisoning 
was suspected. Asaf-utl-dauhi and Mr. Lumsden, resident at Lucknow, cainu 
tn Farukhabad to euquiro into tUo matter and settle the succession. The crime 
was brought Lome to iho iiawaVe eldest sou, Rustam AVi Kbfm, who was 
deported to Lucknow, where ho died after 1821. The details of tlie aflair aro 
given ill a letter from nawiib Ain/n-utl-daiila, dated the 7th iSoptoinbor, 1823, 
and uritien at the iCftuGst of the agent to tbo C4ovcrnor-Geneval at the time 


when Ruslani AU Khun returned to Farukhabad and put fonvavd ii claim to 
succeed uawai) Sliankai Jang. But murders wore at this time common 
enough in the dislrict. Writing in 1798 Tennant complains of the iinnieroii.'^ 
luaadilti and Iboii niimcrons butcliorics. 

JIn/adar Jang's first ivife was Unirao Bcgani, daughtor of Khuda Ganda 

lhU,..nilyanaao.n..,n. of Sakrnwa ninl hvolftU 

son of NaivAb Muliaminad,*^ Lluzaffar Jang was niar^ 
ried to her In 17G3, and by hor had several sous, who died in their father'a 

^ ^IJcr brothel was tlio wclMviioivn Amfn-iid-daulft (ilied 

- Mh July, IS JO) Vr’ho was piotuineut lit the lime of the ccasiou. 
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life-timo, and five daughters. Unirao Bogam, vtho died on the lltli Novem-^^ 
her, 1810^ loft all her property^ to lici* daughter and her grandson, Nawab 
Dildwar Jang, sou of Husaiu All Khan, sou of Ainiu-ud-daula. Mnzaffar 
had four other wives: (1) Ashilc Mihal, mother of Imd'id Husain, hia sue- 
cesaor; (2) Blhi Karima^ (3) Bihi Chunizii; and (4) Bihi Achpal, who survived 
until 1843. Ilia daughters as a rule married cousins of their father’s blood. 
The so-called 10^ parganahs which constituted Uio h\irnhhahad torntory, from 
the last years of Ahuiad Khan to the cession iu 1802, have heeii named 
above (p. 4), Of Iho original thirty-three parganas or ifiahdls hM hy Ahmad, 
the following had been lost, first iu 1752 and again for good in HCO (1) 
Bhoiigaon, (2) Saldt, (3) Soroii, (4) Osahat, (a) Tnlgvam, (6) Kanauj, (7) 
Bilhanr, (8) Shahpur, (9) Ahharpiir, (10) filuuriijpiir, (11) Musenagar-BIiog- 
nipur, (12) Saurlkli, (13) Sakatpur. (M) Anuiiya-Phitphuiul, (ITi) Eijivva, 
(16) MilimbA'l, and (17) Amiitpur. There is some doubt, however, as to tho 
loss of the mahals (2), (3), and (17) in this list, as from their position they 
must have continued to form ]>arL of tlic territory." The revenue is said to 
liave been, in Muzaffar Jaug’s time, about 15 lakhs of rupees for tlio 16^ 
mahnisi 

The fact that one son of Muzaffav poisoiiGd his father, ami tho other (Nnsiv 
Jaug) ocdecl his liereditaiy domains to the English, is neatly embodied in tho 
following Persian couplet taken down from tlie mouth of a mombor of tho 


family:— 

Naivdb shud do pisar had-nUidd 


Yah &ahr dddy va yah shalir ddtl 


By tlifl iiawsib were begotten t\Ya 
dogenorato sons. 

-t- Oj)o j)oisoj) gave, tlm otbor up the 
city. 

Thero were two claimants to tlio siiceossion. Tho rJielas Parmal aiul 
Muliamdi Kh/ins put forward tho late nawiib’s socond 
Nd.it Jang, fith nawdb. Husain, Msir-i-Janfr, Ihon thirtenn or 

fourteen yesars of ago. On the other hand, Umrao Begnni, Muzaffar’s first wife, 
supported hy her brother Amlii-ud-daula, produced her graud-nephow and 
adopted son, DiMwar Jang, grandson of Aiin'n-ud-daiila. The rival parties 
each endeavoured to secure tho favour of naw6b Asaf-ud-daula. The dispute 
was at length ended by a compromise, iu virtue of which Nfeir Jang succeeded, 
under tlio tutelage of Atm'u-iid-daula. The now nnwab, it was stipulated, should 

iTImt nmporty seems to liavp tnotiKlod about 4,OSO acres of Innd in p^tgiinabs Slmimabnfl, 
Rhoinur, Cnmoil, Miilmminfldaniicl, Kh4l,Uatnian,Pnli«ui aiiS Asan,nnK«i-. ' """J* 

19th Noveraher. 1810 ’It may''® atl'loJ thnt it is ertrcmcly doubt Cijl wliothoi the 

Faiiilthnhnfl nawAbs over oiilnincil ic-possc'sion of (3) after tlio battle of Daiiiiti. Usabat Ihca 
foil to tho share of Pateli KJiiiii/ ttic Bobilla cliaiahcrlain. 

23 
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veceWo au alW^auce of JXs. 50,000 a year, bub in every other respeofc Amfn-iid- 
claula had imcontiollQcl authoiity. Lord Valontia, who visited Farukhabad iu 
August, 1803, says that Amin-ud-diiula, from the deformity of his person and 
the gio^s manner iu which ho dofranJed his nephew, had acquired among the 

iCiiglish tho title of Ivicliiml the Tliii J» 

Nii'^ir Jang s^jeiit of his time with miujicians and was himself 
a ])ioricienfc in Iheir art. Uo also saug as well as any professional aingor. A 
monthly asseiuhly of poets iind singers used to bo held by Inm. The rest of his 
time wa^-’ fully occupied by kito^flyiug or pigeons, Tliero wero also siiccossivoly 
various women who obtained influence over him, tlio most notorious being 
Bhuvfu and Ghauiuuu To Iho latter ho gavo usoal with a pompous inscription. 
Seeing thonaw'iib given up to those frivolous purfluits, Amin-ud-dauhi reduced 
the allowaueo from 11s, 50,000 to Us. 25,000 a year. 

It was this reduetiun, ov, tradition assorts, a quarrel about au oraugo 
plucked by the nawub without permission, which in- 
Ui^^GonipanVl ^^ih^of^and dnecd him to proceed in 1802 to Bareilly, where tho 
Hon. Ilenvy I^cllcFdoy was then engaged in settling 
tho torritories recently coded by the nawab vazfr, IVitb those territories, l)y 
tho treaty of the lOfch November, ISOI, had boon ceded not only the nawab 
vazir's parganalis in this district, hut the tribute of Idkhs liitherto paid by 
Farukhabad to Oiidli. ImdAd now resolved that Ins domains should follow 
the trihute. At Bareilly on tho 4th rInno> 1802, was .signed a treaty by which 
tho nawrib coded his country in roturn for a yearly allowance of Ks, 1,08,000 
to himself and his dependents^. The treaty ran as follows^:— 

Ti’oaty between tlio Hoaouvablo riulia. Oouipaiiy o,ud the. Nawftb loidad Iluaaiu 
Klidn, iov cpfliii" to the IIoriouvahlG the Kast India Compnuy, in |icrpctuftl Roveieignty, the 
pviAvneo oC raYukhahad and \U depewdoncies, in cnimmUation of the tiibute hitherto pay- 
aLlo by the eaid Nav/ub to the Ilononrnhlo Company, concluderl on tho one part by tjio 
Hull ouriiblo Henry 'WdleRloy, Lieiitiinanl-Govornov of tho coded provinces in Onclli, by 
\UtU'} of full poweis vested in lum foi that purpose by IIis Excellency tho Most Noble® 
lhoGti\oi'noi-General, and on tlm odiei part by tho Xavab Iindad Husain Klidn Bahadur, 
Nasir Juug, on behalf of himself, hu lioiifi, and fjiicccHscna. 


AmivLE 1. 

It is lioi'fby fitipiilated ond a|^rcod Hint tho provuico of FAvukliabad and its deponden- 
rirs shall be ceded, in peipehuU soverojp^uty, to the JJonoiiiable the East India Company^ 
fiOTii tli(' rotumcuceuioiit n£ the fn li yeai l‘2lO, Nawab U'SUi.-^fuTiTig to the Conipaiiy biH 
iji/ld mid luopertj in tho .same, mlb the cvucplions Iieroaftei-lAciitioiicd. 

1 IJ( 14* dult, the pmlioji Ivindly anpphr.fi hy Afr, Inhic ; but use bun hereafter bncii made 
of liH notes pu thelatoi- iiavnUj^, 2 Aitcliif.onN T.cailes, Tnlhot^^? edition, II,♦ 33, ei 

^ '-I'hc common error wluch gwe^ a mavquia the sVyU of a duke had already, 
thiieiorc, aiiseu 
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AiiTicr.K ± 

a view of providing for the inaintcuaiico and dignity of the Nawiib Inidad Tin dam 
Khan Bal<drlur, ifc is ni^tccil Uiat he aliall rocoivo a monthly nllowaurc of iiifio thousainl 
Kupecs (or ono Idhh and eight iiioiiS'iiid rnpee'i illy), ^^hicTi itllow/mco bhall ha con ti¬ 
nned to heirj niid bJcccF-sors, a ad uliall not he fiuhji^ct to aiij*' diminution from niiy 
ciiiiscB whufcsoeven And it w lurtiun ngicod that Iho Kiid Wuwdb .shall bo treated on all 
ocuasions v/ith tlie attention, icspect, mid honour dno to iib rank and ;^ifcuAtion, and to a 
friend of the Hvitish Government. 

Aitiiclt: 3. 

The Hon'blc the Lieiit«iiant-Goveiiinr engage?? tlual two thousand rupees yeruly shall 
be allowed for tUo expenreg of ilio liiiauibara, and that tlio aiiunint of threo tli(»usimd .'six 
liiindrcd rupees yearlyj foi Uio p.iyintnfc of the iillovMucos to the weparato maluds of the 
lateNawilb Aluzaffai hitherto ^wnl by Uium-J Eogiun, bhall bo distributed hereafter by 
tho Nawib, \vlio shall deliver the receipt.; lor the same to tlio Company’s civil OiTieoi * 
provided it should bo found that thc'^e allowaticei have not ln'oii logularly paid by UnaAo 
Bo gain, 

Artiolii 4. 

In coinphnncG with tlio NaWiib's deiiio, thcgaidcna foniiorly the property of lus father, 
the village of SavaU Ki 6 ,nifitpiir, tlm fjrfoited houses in FuriikUabad, aud tho lu’opcrty of 
the Rfini Saliihn, kIiuII bo cougidered fw ins evrliidivo propoity^ if thoie ehoidd appear to bo 
lio other person logiilly entitled to such pioperty, 

AiiTiunK 5 . 

As the detailed list given in by the Nawab, of family coimeotioiiH and attendants, 
under the head of pensions, and tho list cluliveicd in by Ivhu'admniid Khdn,i are in many 
respects dilfcunit, and ns it is Iho iiitriition of tho British CTOverunjeut that provision sliouirl 
bo made fo\ pcrsoiiB \YUose daiuia to pensioivi ahall appear to be well founded, it hereby 
agreed that the rights of the different chuniaiita bo inquired into by the civil ofBcei ap¬ 
pointed by tho British Government, in coiijmiction with tlieNawdb, and that eanadd shall ho 
granted, under their joint seals and Rignatmes, agreeably to which sanads the pensimiers 
shall be paid by the Na\vftb, who will delivor their receipts to the Company's civil 
officer. 

AiiTioriE 0 , 

The authority of the Court of Addlatf^hall not extend to the pen;iiou oE the Nuwub > 
but as his coimectioiis and dcpoiidents aio iindefmecl, mid as it is lUo ohject of the British 
Government to introduce a fair and impaitinl adiniuiBtration ot justice throughout tho 
provinco of ■Farukhahad, it la agreed that whatever complaints niay bo prefcircil 
against any of the Nawab's dependents shall, in tlio firjfc instance, bo ret’orieil to 
t)je Nnwab, and, in the ovoiit of tlio complainant not receiving .speedy jiiBiice, or 
being dissatislicd with the Nawab'iJ deeiuion, tho complaint shall be decided in tho Court 
o£ Adidat, 

^ This Khiradmand lihaii \va^ the nawab’s iinclo, aivl bore the title of Aniin-nd-rlnulav 
Both before and after cession, ho leouivcd Ks fi.oot) yearly out of the revenue of taluquB iTgan ui 
iu baki'awa. The village which gave in name to that nliiqiis etiU llounsliing, but in tlio 
Bevenue Sarvey limp is riiiBspidt Baigamain yee correspondence in Bu-u'd's Bycordt?, May- 
July, 1805. 
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Auticlc 7. 

In coinpliniicQ tho Naw^ib^s liifluest, aliotvances shall be granted to the under¬ 
mentioned persons, lobe continued so long as their conduct Bhall be satisfactory to the 

Biitish Govennnent and to the NawAb — 

Imam Iv-Mn <. 5,000 annually. 

Parmol Khun and Mullanimad Klidn ... ,t 

Khuda Cakhbh, Phi Vakil on the part of the llfawdb, 
to attend tho civil oflficer appointed to Famkha- 
bad *** ' >* 4,000 dilto. 

Ahmad Eakhbh and Muhammad Saliili ... ... 2,000 ditto. 

Artiolk B- 

The rent-free lands, the daily and ypaily pensions, and tho j.lgn’s, filiall be con tinned, 
if upon a fflir itjveatig.'itiou they shall appear to have been established picvioiujly lo tho 
dralh ofMiizadnr Jang. 

AnircLE 0. 


Tliia treaty, consisting of nine articles, having been settled and conchided at tho cify 
of Bareilly, on the 4lh day of Juiio, 1803, coiresponding with the 3rd day of Safr, 1217 
Ilyrn, the Hon’blo Henry Wellesley, Lioiitcnaiit-Governor of the Ceded Provinces m 
OudI)', 1ms delivcied to the Nawab IrndAd Huenin iCIion, Ndsir Jang Bahadur, a copy of the 
saino in English and Persain, inuloi l»i,s.scnl and signature, and tho said Nawab has delivered 
Ic the Jlon'blc Henry Wellosloy, LioiUonaut-Oovornor of tlie Ceded Pi'ovincea, another 
ropy of the same, under lus senl and signiitiire, and the Iloii'ble Ilcmy Wollesloy engages to 
piocure ^vithiii the space of lliiiLy days, a ratification of ticnty under the seal and 
flignature of IIiS Excellency the lyfost Nitble iho Governor-Gen crab 

{Seals and sigmliim). 

‘ iRaiiJlcation of Govenior-Gcne/'al, dated June, 1802), 

Les-^ than a year after tlio cession, ^vliilsb Henry Wellesley was engaged in 
organizing the newly-acquired district, his bjother 
PirBlMBrlmltftvar, l8on. Arthur was preparing to crush a Marhatb league hi 

tlie Hakkhan. On tho oiitbieak of tho war, tlio conduct of a cnmpnigii in North¬ 
ern India was entrusted to generaP Lake. Ho, in August 1803 relied from 
Cawnpore to Aligarh, then held for Simlia hy the Froncli adventurer Perron ; 
mid, after the sianniiig of the fortress, sent a detachment into tho neighbouring 
district of Blainpuri, to rescue Shikohnbad from tho liaiids of the Marliatta 
cavaliy. Encouraged by tho fjincy that tho British power was fully occupied, 
Chli alar,sal, raja of Hi a ti a, revolted, His ca&tlo was besieged aud stormed, but 
not without the loss of tho OlTicor Commanding tho besiegers. The robePs 
domain was confiscated, while he himself fled south jvards across tho Jumna. 
Taking advantage ot the general disturbance, the Me\yatis made a brief incur 
siou into the west of the district, plundering all landholders who rorused to 
atisfy their demands. But of the first Miirhsitta war thi.s district was a 

^ Aflcrv'ards YifiCuiirik 
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spectator rather than a victim. In December, wlien the foe Imd been beaten 
into peace, it received an augmentation of 12 parganahs, whieli wore next year 
transferred to the newly-formed district of Aligarh.^ 

Before war bad ended, the dearth elsewhere described^ had begun ; and 
Second Marhattfi war, famine had no sooner ceased tlian tho DuAb was troubled 
with a fresh llavhatta campaign. The offend or this 
time ^Yas Holkar, who, perhaps, imagined that the British power had exhausted 
itself in humbling Siudia, In the iiegociations which preceded the contest, 
he had the impudencQ to demand tho cession of Etfnva and most other Diiab 
districts. The reply was warj and in Octobor, 1804, Holkar found himself 
besieging Dehli. Baton the arrival of Lake lie ])rocipifately crossed the Jamim, 
determining to ravage the DuAb with firo and sword. Ho had obtained two 
days’ start before Lake followed in pursuit. Both forces had loft their infantry 
behind, and neither impeded itself with much baggago. So that now was wit¬ 
nessed one of those brilliant examples of forced marching for which the Mar- 
hatta wars were famous. 


Do^\m tho country spurred Holkdr, marking his route with the flames of 
villages. After him, each man with his own six^days’ floni*, hurried the troopers 
and horse artillery of Lake. Pursuers gained rapidly on pursued ; and on the 
evening of tlio l(?tli November, when the British force rode into Aliganj of 
Eta, they found that town still burning. The Marhattaa vere that night drink¬ 
ing and beholding a grand ballet thirt 3 '-six miles further on at Dliildwal, near 
Earukhabad,^ and Lake's horses had boon ridden twenty-two miles that day. 
He ufivertheleas determined to surprise the foe by a forced night’s march. At 
nine in the evening, he pushed forward without tent or baggage of any kind. 
As his troopers were mounting, camo tho pleasant intelligence that their infantry 
comrades, under General Frazer, had defeated Holkdr’s foot at Dig. This 
made them doubly eager to strike a finishing blow at the boasted Marhatta 
cavalry. 

Tho moon,” writes MacFarlane,^ was up, and tho night was mild and 


Kout of Farukhabad. 


pleasant. As they spurred along tho road, they were 
cheered by intelligenoe that the foe was motionless in 


his encampment, and wholly ignorant of their coming. The day was beginning 


iSuuM, p 5, and Grant-DiiiE’a Marhattan, VoU HI, chap. 12. ^Sup, pp, 4fl*60. 

8 DhiUwal Is just outside the Jiismai gate of tho city A Jenat of tbo Marhatta forces 

seem the day before to have encamped at Nawabganj, \ S milea west of the city. Here they had 
been visited by sonio of tlio city Miilinramadaiis j but the galea of the city itsolf were closed 
against tliGiu * Indim Empire (1847). 11„ pp- 1S3-2, which seem to hftTC borrowed 

without umch acknowlcdgmcut from Major Tliorn s memoir . See also Grant-Duff's woik (lll.j 
chap. 13), wluch, for a history of the Marhattiw, says less about Hus important surprise than it 
should. 
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to (lawn on tho 17th, '^vlieu the head of their column reached the skirts of tlie 
jVlaihatta camp. Tlie Marhatta horses -were at pierptefc, and by tho side of them 
tho men lay .sleeping. Sov^eral rounds of grape fired from our gallopers into 
tho tlneki'st of tlie camp wero tlio fir.it intimation they rceoived of Lako's and- 
vald The file awakencfl them, but made tho sleep of many au cvorlasfing sleep, 
'Jho Kiiig\s Sth Light Dragoons rnslied first among them, charging and cutting 
them clown ni all Jirectioiis* Our other regiments did tho saino as fast as tlioy 
came up, so that in a short time tho whole camp was covered witii the bodies of 
tho killed and wounded. Holkar Jiimsolf escaped, being the first to fly, llo 
was followed by a small paity of cavalry, the only men that could mount, CS' 
cape, and keep together, and he never drew rein until lie had recrossod the 
Kalini river, at a ford eighteoii miles distant. When he first ciosaed tho Janina 
he had 6fi,00U horse; after re-crosaing the Kuliui, he could not collect 10,000* 
Three thousand had fallen in tlm sur[irisGd camp. The rest deserted, dispersed^ 
and never joined liim again/* 

Tho indefiitigable Lalcc followed up his success by pursuing Holkar for 
over 10 miles* When ho gave up the chase, ho fouud that lie had maicliod over 
70 miles in twenty-four hours, and 350 mileg duriug the ))recGding fortnight. 
Only two of his Europeans had heon killed ; but the pace of tlio maroli had told 
severely on his horses, of whom sevoniy-fivo died or became iiselcss,r Their 
loss was felt the less because tho Mariettas liad left many serviceable steeds 
behind tliom. On the arrival of Colonel Don’s infantiy, v/hich liacl followed 
Lake with almost inciedible speed, horso and foot pressed on into Fai’ukliabad 
city. Their arrival was timely and welcome, for tho unruly Patbiius of tho 
town and district w^ie besieging the fort of Fatehgarh, where the British resi¬ 
dents and their weak detachment of native troops had taken refuge. The chiof 
officer of tho city police had fled across tho Gaziges. Two no))les of tho iiawdl/a 
family had joined tho Marhattas; and of these, one, Siiiinat Kh^n, had been 
skin in tlio recent rout. The nawab himself had obeyed an order to vis,it 
ITolkar ; and wffien tho jiidge-magistrato came to ask tho former for a large 
gun, excuses avcvo the only answer. In returning to Ftatehgarli, Mr, Pott 
narrowly escaped fi oni some Marhattas who pursued him, Tho Ctavalry-stables, 
the old ice-housG, and the bungalows of English officers in eantonnionts had 
been filed. Tho district, as shown above,^ was in the first .stage of rebellion, 
Sliort ^vorlc was now made of the insurgents investing the fort; and after firing 
three royal salutes to celebrate his own, Groneral Fra;;or’s, and another British 

Hiillopers are iiicanL Kullopec f;iins. Fujin Grant-DiifT’s acronnt, it seoma that 
heiorr these guii3 had opcQcd Arc, the bursting of n tumbril Imd rousod the Mailmttn^, 

= pi), yi-oa. 
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Giicceas, Lake rGsumecl liis pursuit of Ilolkiir (20th November), IHs route lorl 
him back to Delili j and though peace was not struck until 180G, the district 
was not after his departure invaded. In the later annals of the war Fatehcrarli 
is mentioned ns an active ai'peiial ; while the activity of the J‘\iriikhabncl mint 
is perhaps proved by the fact that the lajii of Bhartpur was mulcted in two 
million rupees of its coinafxo. 

In 1811 the Board sanctioned tlie o^pclKlitll^e of Us, GO,000 on a siiitahlo 
N.nviib Nasir Jung dies residence for the mwub but in in 1813, Niisir Jan^ 
drank himself to deatlh Tlioiigli only thirty wdion ho 
died, Ijo Ims left behind him several moninneiits. These are (1) a house in 
the fort j (2) a iiakArkluina or dninimery in the Iinambara j (3), the Pain 
garden,-with its magnificent honso and enclosing svalls ; (4) a now mined hunt¬ 
ing-lodge in the Ilanma or park, u*)) some stables at the Tavaon Gate; (G; the 
market-place called Nusirganj ; and (7) the enclosure from Nasirganj to tho 
Pain Garden, Ho was tho last reigning piinco of his house, and tho 
later annals of that house may bo treated very briefly. In his honours 


Ijcing succeeded by bis 
BOn Bhaiikiit Jang. 

was then ten years old. 


and estates he -was succeeded by his son. Khadim 
Husain, who boro the title of Shaukat-i-Jnng, and 
About this boy it need only bo said that he once visit 


ed the Governor-General at Pilibhit; and that in 1823 ho died at Dehli, 
whither he had proceeded without tho leave of tho govenior-gonerars 
agent. His death was really duo to small-pox, but it is assigned to several 
less prosaic causes. Some say that ho was stricken with sickiiesa by a 
genius inhabiting a mosque which ho had during a driuikcn fiolio defiled. 


Others aver that tlio curse was that of a Hindu hermit, enraged at tho 


death of a sacred bull which tho nawfib liad shot, A third story makes a lady 
of his household play Deianira to hi3 Hercules, and givo him a poisoned 
shirt. 


lie was succeeded by his son Tajammul Husain, a baby not a year old. 
Ttijaminul buccccJs Tujainmul died childless in his twenty-fourth 

year (1846), and was succeeded by his cousin Tafazzul 
Husain. Tafazzul was a son of Innyat Husain, Knsrafc-i-Jaug, younger brother 
tiiui Tafazzul succeeds Shaukat, Of the now nawab, who in February, 
Tujaiiinuii. qg57^ ^y.^g straining every nerve to obtain from the 

British Government the stylo of ‘‘ Highness,” more hereafter. TVo have 
meanwhile to deal with other muvdereia. 


^ July 17 L 1 ], 1811 , ^ All Inifliiibom is ;i building wliero the rites of nioiirninf^ for tim 

IiriQma Ilasnn and Husain are peifoinied during the Aliihariara festival. A rain gaidm is a 
garden bnd out below tbe batllcineuis of a foiUesB. 
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Id tbe ten years sncceecling the war with Eolk/ir, the district officials became 
slowly awake to the existence of secret local societies 
The Thags, whose ravages were hardly leas fatal than those of 

the ilarhatta chivalry. That highway robbers were in the habit of strangling 
their victims was well known. Dead men tell no talcs, and strangling sheds 
no blood. But that tliere existed organized unions whoso profession was plun¬ 
der with strangulation, who deemed robbery insipid unless flavoured with mur¬ 
der/ few were disposed to admit. Evidence was, however, accumulating to put 
tlie matter beyond a doubt, During the two years 1809 and 1810, and in the 
single district of EtiWa, which then included five southoim parganas of this, 
no less than C7 bodies were fished out of wells under circmnstances that sug¬ 
gested foul play. The General Commanding at Cawnpore in 1810 proclaims 
that several sepoys on leave of absence have been robbed and murdered by a 
description of persons denominated tliags,^' In 1811, a list of 68 stranglers, 
composing a band which worked ” the highways of Btdwa and Faruklmbad, 
was submitted to Colonel Gardiner by confederates.^ Tbe Thaga thus dia-. 
covered were all llusalmans, and chiefly members of the Mewftti tribe. But 
in this same 1811 and the preceding year the Magistrate of Etfi.wa (Mr, Perry) 
soized largo bands of Hindu robber-assassins, mostly Xjodhas. Professedly hus¬ 
bandmen, they rarely ventured to extend their throttlings very far beyond the 
neighbourhood of the holdings which were their ostensible means of subsistence. 
Around Kanauj, then in Cawnporo, they committed many a ghastly murder. 
But a village called Borasa, and other less frequented parts of Pariikhabud,” 
provided some thaga of another class with their base of operations.^ 

Of the seventy-six persons seized by Mr. Pony, seventeen confessed; but 
tliG chief criminal court of the provinces disbelieved their confessions and 
released nil. Before 1816, however, the existence of thagi had been established 
by the discovery of many cases all over India. In that year we learn that a 
few stranglers are imprisoned at Patehgarli ; and the Etawa authorities were 
probably believed when they attributed several murders lately committed in this 
district to members of the Lodha gangs released a few years before.^ 

About 1828 Archer writes that no peasant thinks of courting plunder and 
murder by living in a cottage detached from the rest of the village; but uieun- 
whilo thagi was in course of active siippressiou. The exertions of Government ex¬ 
tended into the native states of Central India and Rajputana, wliicli had proved a 

^ JHusirndons of the lI{s(ori/and Practices of the Thags (London. 1837), chap. 21, Ofllcial 
repoTts of I81fi, quoted by Misa Roberts in lior Sce?ies and Cknractenshcs of Ihndu^tan^ clnip, ll 
^MngiBtrate of litawa to Acting Superintendent of Tulico, ■VVeBtorU ProTinccs, dated 7fcli An- 
gusi, t8i6, and quoted in the Illustrations. Thia report clearly belongs to tbe aamo acrlOB ua 
those quoled by MUs Roberts. ^Iliustrationsf elmp, 20. 
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towfir of sfcroQgfcli to the stranglers. At tlioir offences native govornmenta 
had oftenj for a consideration^ connived# The deposition of a thag from Saii- 
daus or Parihara in EUtwa showed thafc wliatover prince had riilccl that tract— 
the Nawab of Oucih, the Bana of Gtolmd, the Bhadauriya R^ja, the Rdja of 
Bharfcpur, or Sindia—a yearly tax of Bs, 28-4:-0 had been levied on every 
house of gar‘ottors. TJirough the researches of Sleemau and othorSj complete 
information as to this strange class of men and their practices ^vas by degrees 
rollecfced. Their gangs were disciplined by regular oflicers and advised by 
special priestly directors. Thoir expeditions and thoir nimdors woro guided 
and timed by carefully obaorved ouieiiB, In. the Duah they professed them¬ 
selves above taking the life of a woman, but there is evidence that, when tho 
booty was great^ they deigned to do so; for they never robbed without niiirder- 
ing. They rarely vcntuied lo molest Europciius, whoso deaths were certain 
to result in dangerous incjuiries. Travelling along the roads in bauds of 
fifteen or thirty^ they would give themselves out as harmless traders or 
niembers of tho priestly or clerkly castoa# The unsuspecting w’ayfarer, who 
had thereby been induced to join their compan}-, was suddenly miirdored and 
robbed. Tho time generally chosen was the twilight of the evening or morn¬ 
ing; and though, like moat criminal tribes m India, the thags had a special 
slang of tlieir own, tho signal was generally given by some simple remark in 
the language understood by the victim. Murder they considered as a fire art. 
Rarcotio drugs and striking weapons vvere used only by beginners or bunglers; 
and in nine eases out of ten death was deftly accomplished by strangling with 
some twisted article of clothing. Lest beasts of carrion should bring it to 
light, the corpse ^vas buried in a deep grave or cast into a well. 

The thags folli* "eel and slaughtered thoir victims with all the indifference . 
to life and all the instinctive engorness of a keen sportsman. But over thoir 
thirst for homicide they often cast the glamour of religion# Their murders 
they were pleased to consider sacrificos to the destroying goddess Devi, at whoso 
shrine of Bindlmchal in Mirzapur they made frequent votive oftbiings. Devi 
was tho cherished deity of all thags, the Hindu and the Musalmdn alike- Some 
followers of the Prophet even averred that she and Fatima were the same 
person. 

The, campaigns of tho Duub Thags extended over most of Hindustan. 
Central India, with its corrupt native courtg, was their not nufroquenb resort. 

In 1833 ivo find thags of Faiukhabad engaged in the Panjiil), and others of 
Cawiiporo in Benares.^ There were river thags as well os land thaga# The 

1 1{h^traiio7is, clmp, 6, 24, 

?A 
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former were called PangiU; the latter wore sometimes known as Phdmigdrs or 
noo«?ors, a title under which they will he familiar to the readers of Sin^a Pdf 
Errant. Tbagi may now, however, be regarded as extinct; and since the 
intro duclion of railways, its levivai would hardly repay the robber bis risk. 
Theio still exists an oIBcer “for the repression of Thagi «an(l Dakaiti.’* But it 
may he doubteil whether the former crime still gives him much trouble. 

The famines of 1825~2d and 1837-38, and the land assessments of 183S-36 
'Ihp Mutmy and rcbellioii received thoir iTiensurea of notice elsewhere.^ We 

ot 1857, it» uauaos, pass, tlievefovG, to the year when tbo peace which had 

ruled for half a century was roughly intorrupted by the Great Rebellion.^ 
Ilistorians ai 0 perhaps too apt to mistake the pretexts of that revolt for its 
causes. Those causes might bo reclucod to one—tho dislike of a foreign domi¬ 
nion, The feeling may bo weaker in a country which at least seven centuries 
have acenstomod to subjection; but amongst the ambitious and spirited minority, 
the stuff of which rebels are made, it burns as strongly in India as elsewhere. 
The causes ^Yhicll intensified this main motive of discontent varied of course 
fiom place to place; and some were more or less peculiar to Farukhabad. Hero 
the Muhmninadan element is strong, How Muhammadans are always more 
turbulent subjects than Hindus, but amongst the Muhammadans of this district 
were a class whom fallen fortunes had rendered especially dangerous, Tho 
proud momory of rccGut suproniacy and the irritation of present subjection 
jaukled in the breasts of tho Patluins. Whether the disaftbetioii was general, 
or confined to classes with griov'auces such as theso, is a moot point. Sir John 
Kaye adopts the former alternative. Ho would have ns believe that the law¬ 
lessness which had made tho middle Dii6b the favoured homo of thagi still 
worked to keep alive “beneath tho surfaco the old hatred of the white man— 
the old desiro to oxtiipato him, root and branch, from the lanJ,^’ Sir George 
Harvey, a moro experienced but perhaps less discerning judge, thinks, on the 
other hand, that there was no serious difiaffection. Had the military mutiny 
been promptly siipprosseJ, there would have been no tliouglifcof a civil rebellion, 
But the apparently successful resistanoe of tho Hehli mutineers demoralized all 
who had aught to gain by disorder or recover by the subvei'sion of the British 
Governmeat. Some discontent, however, there was, and its causes Sir Georgo 
candidly acknowledges. “ Our civil courts, whoso procoduro calls loudly for 
Bunplificatiou, had done incalculable mischief; Utopian points of unmaiiageablo 

^ Supra p. CO-51, 97-08, ^ The principalauthoiitlea lor lUia sketch me the Mnitmj 

^crraiii’gs of Sir G-. F llnrYey, Mr. W G Brobyn, and Mr C. K Lindsay, nil of the Civil 
Service, Lhe Sepoy TVar of Sir J, Kaye; and tho Personal Adventures dunny the Indtiin 
llebdUanot Mr, W. Edwards, C.S. ihuor sources of in for imit ion, suck iia thu uurifttives of 
Mesara. Qliurthcu nud Joues, will fag referred to in the footnotes. 
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]aw brought ruin upon thousands. Our revenue system, with a well-inten¬ 
tioned but vaiu desire to record every coucoivablo responsibility and liability in 
an estate, had sent aged lamharddrs to school to loam moiisiivatioii anil land- 
surveying, and had ejected hereditary 'patiodns for failing as aotiiaries. Es¬ 
tates became inlinitesirnally divided, and the soil was unequal to the furnishing 
of food to its uumetons sharers. In several properties, of from two to tbveo 
hundred acres each, in Fatehgavliy the number of sharers had increased to half 
a thousand,’^ When the mutineers had broken open the jails, when thousands 
of desperate ruffians were scouring the Coventry and plunder became the rule, 
the honest but hungry poor threw oif the trammels of law. 

But in point of fuel UiGi’o had been, from the early part of tho year 1857, 
Tho story of the leather gre^tt excitement in the Fiirukhabad distrietd In 
addition to the usual fables of bone-dust flour and pollut¬ 
ed wells, which wore to deprive the Hindu majority of their casto, thero waa 
another of oominercia! as well as religious terror. Major Wellor of the Engi¬ 
neers, who was at Eatehgarli in March, received a visit from a native banker, 
wbo questioned him as to British designs for subverting tho faiths of the people. 
The absurdity of such questions was easily explained. But the unconvinced 
visitor rejoined that Government were issuing leather rupees?, silvered over to 
represent tho ordinary coinage of the country. Here was something more than 
a mere depreciation of bullion ^ hero was the contamination of contact with lea¬ 
ther, He had, ho said, some of those rupees in his posseaaion ; but when Weller 
offered to buy them for fourteen aunag each, ho departed, and never returned. 

The story of the outbreak begins in the usual manner. Nows of butcher- 
News of tbc outbicftkafc iea at Meerut is received some four days after their 
Ucctxit i'Uh. porpetratiou ; and tfie gravity of the sitimtion xs at 

once recognized by the English residents of the distiicL On the Idth May, 
the magibtrate, Mr. Pi'obyn, convenes a meeting, at vvhicli it is resolved to 
strengthen the guards at the central treasury and tho outlying police-stations 
and tabsilis. Tioopors on leave in the district are ordered to rej)ort themselves 
for duty. And the officer coinmanding at Fateligarh, Colonel G. A. Smith, 
agrees to send a parly of the 10th Native Infantry to watch the jail. 

About tho fvituve behaviour of this coips, the only regiment in the station, 

little general approhenaion seems at first to have been felt. By mossing over 

the dark-bluQ ocean^ to Burma, the lOrb had lost caste amongst their less^ 

^ Kaye The eame iiiithoiily mnifcions that early in June, loug before the mutiny of Ihe 
Fatchgarh garrison, viilages in tlie flistricl wore being pluntlcied niui burnt on all sides. Tlun, 
too^ V, ould at flr&t sight iieein to tell against lIavTcy*B theory that tho rehclUoti was a mere conse- 
qaenoe of the mutiny. But ifc hag nob been meulioned in llio text becan?r, l>y the VJ'd of Juug 
the troops in scveriil ndioiiiing difitricts Imd mutinied, nud uiutiucera had already entered in 
Ihifl distiict. - pdni. 
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travelled comrades of tbo Bengal array, and they woro taunted with being a 

Christian” force. Still, it was necessary to bo forearmed against any possi¬ 
ble disloyalty on their part. It was agreed that the two guns from tho parade- 
ground slionicl be brought to tho house of their commaiidautj Colonel Smith, 
AvheiG tho English of Fatoligarh were to meet in case ot outbreak. But a few 
(lays afterwards, the rendezvous ^vas changed to the works still dignified with 
the name of a fort. 

Eor about a week all was tranquil ; it was tho proverbial calm which pre- 

Attitude of the Fnteii- tcinpcst. Wheif sovraclod by tbeir officers, 

garh native yarribon. the 10th promised loyalty to the death. But the ma¬ 

gistrate’s infurmers wore unanimons in telling a dilFerent tale. The Christian ” 
xegimerit proposed bo spare no one except its own officers ; nor, iF others slew 
its otficora, would it iutevfere. In tho third week of May arrived ugly rumours 
regarding the troubled state of the neighbouring Shahjahnnpur district. Seve¬ 
ral hundred matchlockmen, under two military and two civil officers, wore des¬ 
patched to [Jievent any rebels from crossing the Rfimgaugfi- But all was quiet; 
and after halting several days at Aligarh, they returned. On the 23nd, tho 
station was startled by nows that the 9th Native iniantry had mutinied at 
anotlior Aligarh, tho capital of the district so named. It was literally a case of 
projiunus arilel) and Mi*. Prohyn regarded the mutiny of the lOtli as inevi¬ 
table. Some of tho regimentij officeiH at length doomed sedition possible, 
and despatched thoir wives to Allahabad. Returning for some reason, one of 
these ladies afterwards perished, probably by tho hands of the Silcandarpur 
Rajputs.^ 

From Aligarh the wave of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoining 
Eta; and Mr, Probya thought it prudent to depute an officer to maintain aonie 
sort of order in Aliganj, tho tahsil of that district which skirts Farukhabad on 
tho west. Siarliug fiom Fatohgarh on tho 2(>th with n few irregular native 
U’oopcvB, Mi\ Bramley reached Aliganj, were he was afterwards joined by 
Mr. Edwards and other fugitives from Budauu.^ On the day (27th) aucceod- 
iug his departure tho magistrate learnt that a dotiichincnt of Oudh irregular 
infantry and cavalry could bo spared from Cawiiporo if ho wanted thorn- 
Mr. Probyn replied that ho ^Hhought tho 10 th could be depended on as long 
ns no outsiders came,” and requested that the force might ha detained at ov 
near Gursahuigauj, On tho 29th, then, it arrived at that place, while the oIFicoP 
conmmudmg rode on with a small advance-guard into Fatehgarh. He left tho 

* The^e yiMagcrSj whose homo is situate on tho load travelled by Mis. lickford, uro known 
to have blai^gULorcA a l^uioiicau lady. And iLitm louving Patclii^urh, Mib. liiokioid waS never 
moiu iceu Uy her irieoda. ^jDce Ciu^eitoer, V.* UU (Budaun). 
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sam© day, to lead bis d.etaohmeut against the rebels of Eta j and on tbo morrow 
was murdered by that detachment in Manipuri.^ 

But a soldier of tho 10th returning from leave through Grursahaiganj had 

Aflrsiovwto«H>TDakoi ''ngoraUo gossip with tlio irregulars; and brought 

mutiny la piicifei, Mny, back the disturbing rmiiour that they wero coming to 
29th. . . . . 

disarm his regiment. Visiting tho parade-ground at 

the request of the adjutant, Mr. Prubva funiid the men discussing the matter 

together in excited groups. He did what lie could to pacify them. Cut on the 

same night (29th} they broke out, seizing their anna ; and id was only Colonel 

{Smith’s great tact that induced them to return to their duty. This first overt 

act of rebellion roused all, except perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true 

sense of their danger. The idea of holding the fort with tho 200 sepoys for 

whose fidelity the colonel vouched was abandoned. And by the beg inn in g of 

June^ when showers had swollen the Ganges, all had arranged for boats iu 

which to escape down that river. 

From this time forward the sepoys ivero masters of the situation, and 

Ootbre^hof lebdlioii «, '^^'*'** ^lieir petulance was left 

tbe trnus-Gangctic par- undone. Two squadrons of regular cavalry, that had 
gnnahs, lafc June. Ordered from Oudb to Fatobgarh, nbstamed at 

Mr. Probyn^s request from crossing the Ganges, A rebel spy who had been 
chained to a tree was at Colonel Smith’s request unchained, and despatched 
for trial to the next district, Mainpuri. But those details sink into insignifi¬ 
cance beside tho eventful tidings of tho Isfc of Juno. Tho outbieak of inutiiiy 
in Shfihjahdnpur had let loose a host of convicts, wiio carried tho contagion into 
tbjB district; .'inii spurring into PntebgiU’h on the day jusfc named; tho ofiJoor 
in ebargo of Aligarh police-station reported that the trans-Gauge tic parganahs 
were in rebellion ; that he bad been forced to fly for life. Mr. Probyn at once 
anticipated by a few days the order, usual about this timo of tho year, for 
breaking up the bridge of boats at Ghatiya-ghfit.^ 

But the very next day showed that this measure was iusufficioat to check 
robclUon from crossing the Ganges, On the 2nd June 

Arrival in tlic district of , n . i >. . « 

three uiiiiiuoiig regimeats arrived news that three mutinous regiments, two of 

from Oudb, 2Dd June, irregular horse and one of irregular foot, had by tho 

more downstream ferry of Mayyura-gb4fc passed into Kanaivj. Traversing 

that tahsil without working much havoc, they marched up tho Grand Trunk 

road through Gnrsahaiganj and Ohhibrdmaii, sacking the police slations at 


* See Gaiettcei, IV, 636 (MampurOj nnd VI, 167 (Cawnpore) Only one EwgUsk ofllcct of 
ihe dcrnchmeiifc escaped. “Mi i'roliyn's narrative. Mr. LindEuy ami Sir J, Kaye say 

that CoIOQol Smith broke up tlio bridge, witli the assistance ol ihc loth, about a fortnight lateri 
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both places, the staging bungalow at the fovmor and the tahs^Ii at the latter* 
The talislU treasure, amounting to some Bs* 8,460, was plundered; but not 
before the tahslldar had made a vain attempt to convey it to the friendly castle 
of Bisbangarh.^ Botli the tabsllddr and the chief policeman of ChhibrAmau 
managed to escape with their l;vea; hut both had seen enfficient of rebel power 
to make them servo tho robel Oovornment afterwards established. 

From Gursahaiganj a handful of Uic mutinous troopers had ridden on tho 
3r(l Jimc to Fateligarh, whero they fraternir.ed with the now openly disaffected 
10th. A report was spread that the latter rogimont wouhl liso when joined on 
tho morrow by the roiiiaindor of tho Oudh irregulars. The rumour was truer 
than rumours usually are; and Colonel Smith was therefore mistaken in believ¬ 
ing only the least important part of it. The Oudh irregulars would, ho thought, 
arrive, but the bulk of bis corps would remain faithful. He therefore resolved 
to throw up, and defend if needful, a barricade ou the Gursahaiganj road. The 
remainder of the European residents weie more sceptical as to tho loyalty of 
tho lOfch, and all, except Mr. Probyn and the regimental officers, resolved to 
escape down tho river that night. 

Between nightfall and 10 o’clock, thou, some 115 Europeans aud Eura¬ 
sians,^ men, women, and children, embarked on the Ganges in about a do^eii 
vessels, Tlioro dwelt on the other aide of the Gauges a powerful landholder, who 
for his services in the great rebellion was afterwards created Baja of Hardoh 
It had boon arranged that with the aid of this Havdeo Bakhsh, whose retainers 
accompanied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Cawnpore or Allahabad. 
Ill the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr, Probyu had been promised a refuge 
in Hardeo’s castle of Dharmpur, just over the frontier in Hardoi, But at the 
last moment lie was persuaded to push off with the rest, at about 1 a, m, on tho 
morning of the 4 th. 

Let u8 leave Fafcehgarh with tho fugitives, and before revisiting ths station 
Fate of tliG first Qotilia of briefly recount their adventures. Anohoving after 
fiigULvos. da^^break at a place called Dahlia, about twelve miles 

down tho river, they continued their voyage in the evening, receiving as they 
passed ICusumkhor a heavy fire from the villagers.® Here one of tho boats 
grounded on a saridbank, and in pushing ifc off two of the passengers wore 
Boverely wounded. On the morning of the next day, the 5th, the whole fleet 

1 Then belonging lo Chfiudhari Jnichaiid, The authority hero followed is Mr. Lindsay. Mr, 
Probyn says that the plundered tah&ili ^Ta<^ that of Kanauj Bul bis account is not very 
circumstantial, and it appears from Mr. Liiidsay^a nairalive that the Kanauj treasure was not 
roliUed uniU later. ® Kaye says about 100, but Mi. Lindsay’s list shows peraorifl, 

bcbulcij some tialf dozen undetailed families of children ^The proprietors of Kiisiimkhon 

were liail<awor ll^jput?, who had heeu coiiierted to lalom. As a pumslimoufc for theii behavU 
our Qu this oeciisLoi) .then village was confiscated 
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moored nbout tsvo miles bolow the confluence of Grangoa and Rdmganga. Here 
the crews were startled by the tidings that a large force of mutinous cavalry 
had just crossed the rim* a few miles further down-atreamd When therefore 
arrived an invitation from Ilardeo Bakhsli, that a few of them should sail back 
up the Ramganga to Dharinpnr, many availed themselves of the ofitin Tha 
reniainderj either because they doubted HarJeo, or because their boatxS were too 
largo to ascend the sumnior-slirunk lianigauga, rRsiiined their flight down the 
Ganges. Sixty-five souls,^ excluding several unenumerated families of children, 
they arrived opposite Mahdowa and Eeloi of Kanauj, where they were sur¬ 
rounded, plundered, and even fired on by the Rajput villagers. Ransoming 
themselves for R‘5.1,000, they were permitted without further molestation to 
reach Nawdbganj of Oawnpore, Heio, as already told/they were seized by 
mutineers, and being afterwards brought before tlie Niiiia Sahib, wore biutally 
massacred. The Dharmpur party, including Mr. Probvn, reached I)h arm pur 
safely on the 8bh > but as they all returned to Fatehgarh either on the I3th or 
befoi'e, thither let ua precede them. 

On the morning after, or rather of, thoir stealthy departure from the sta- 
Tho loth again mutiny tho regiment had verified last night’s rumour by 

(4th June). revolting. So early as tho 28th May, BIr, Frobyii 

had been prevented by the threatening attitudo of the soldiery from removing 
tho diatriob troahiive into the fort. But now, on the 4th, after ilr. Ptobyn’s 
departure, Colonel Smith once more attempted the important transfer. This 
gavo the troops an oxcuao of which they eagerly snatched advantage. On 
parade that morning a muskot was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its discharge 
was prevented by a native officer; but tho mutinous abuse which arose from 
disordered ranks warned the English officers to retire. Some, including the 
commandant, were overtaken at the gate of tho fort; and, penned against the 
wall by a hedge of gleaming bayonets, wore kept back until the treasure was 
brought out on tho parade-ground- Othors, though fired on, reached their 
boats scatheless, and overtook tho main fleet that same morning, some twelve 
miles down the river. 

But when they saw the whole Rs. 2,80,000 safely stored in the open under 
a guard and two guns, tho 10th were softened- On assuring them of his con¬ 
viction that the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of tho regiment 
was staunch ; on permitting them to help themselves to two months’ pay and 

^ Thig was probably a party of etragglera from tho force wbicbj croasing yeaterday (4th), 

3. The jndiolal record in the case ot Government voraaa Ganga and Ohhatar Singhs (appen-* 
dix II. to same report) seems guilty, la statiug the number at las, of somo exaggeration. 
JUazetteer Yl, 17fi (Cawnporo). 
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promising tliom six months’ war allowances j Colonel Smith succeeded in entic¬ 
ing them back to tlioir duty. And for saveral days nothing occurred to iuflaino 
their stnouldoring- disloyalty. A portion of the Oudh mutineers Imd, as report 
foretold, advanced on Tatchgarh. But hearing at ICamalganj of Colonel 
Smith’s barricade, and doubting the temper of the 10th, they had luckily 


rejoined their comrades on the road to Dohli, 

Beth out in the district, however, and at its headquarters British rule was 
practically dead. On tlin sumo day as the lOtli revolted and relented, a force 
of rebel cavalry crossed fho Ganges and plundered the Kauaiij tahsili, Tho 
loyal tabsilflar had biiriocl the bulk (Es. 4,000) of the treasure; bn t its place 
of concealment was discoveied by n rebel police ofheer, who appropriated part 
himself and left tlie remainder to the troopers- On the same day, at Fatehgarh, 
tlio nawab of Farukhabad arrogated to himself the right of suppressing disturb¬ 
ances, He proclaimed that he should blow from guns any bad characters con¬ 
cerned in breaking the peace. 

For this lio was takeji to task by Colonel Smith • and it was proved threo 

An outurealx in tho assistance was indeed unroquirod. 

jflii IS suppressed by tiie Having appointed several of their number ffoaerals. 

scpoF8, 7th ,Iuuc. _ _ -I ^ 

colonels, and heutenaiits, the prisoners in the jail 
on tho 7 th shook off discipline. On proceeding to the scene of distur¬ 
bance, Captain Vibart was received with volleys of stones and abuse. But 
a company of the 10th, wdiich was ordered down to avenge this treat¬ 
ment, made short work of tho oiitbroak. TJioir fire killed seven of the prisonora, 
wounded eight more, and .seared others into leaping down wells. The Gutiafiic- 
tion hcroby produced gave rise to an impressive but hollow ceremony. Harnn- 
gued by tlieir colonel, tlio lOtU swore on their colours to bo true ; while the 
colonel himself sv, oie to forgive all that was past. But the treasure, round 
which an entrenchment had now been thrown up, was left in tho keeping of the 
regiment. 


On tho 8th, news of these doings brought back from Dharmpur Mr. Probyn 
Arrival of fugitives sojuG of the regimental officers who had fled on 

irem Hacdoi and 33u«aun. Tlio former was informed, as was true, thae 

the district had been placed under martial law; the latter were put under 
arrest. On tbe following day arrived other JBritisli fugitives from Budaun. 
Mr. Edwards and Itis three companions had parted from Messrs. Bramloy and 
Phillips in Eta, the two hitter making their way to Agra. At Kitimganj and 
Shamsabad the Biulaun party was coldly received; a.nd on quilting the J.afari 
Bogam’s residence at the latter place, one of them, Mr. Gfibson, was siiirounded 
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fitij by r mob ot* iLniied ruffians. Di<jgiiisccl n.s Ti:itive=J the remaining 
Lhroo reached Kitehgarb,^ whence^ on tlie morroWj they started with Mr. Trobya 
lur Dhiirinpnr. 

Mv. Probyn satisfied that the lOfch ^YORW sigfiin rmitiny, and had 
heard that ii !)ody ol Oiidli rcbeK were tin eatojiiu^^ Dharmpur; hence Lis 
I’Otnrn to tliat rattle, lie was sim prised to find on his arrival that the other 
iai;ili\es had resolved to f]nii it. Tluy had disre^oirdod his writtrn warnings 
ft) render the place dcfciiHilde. and dhlmstcil its owncr^. Kardeo* On tlie 11th;, 
tli(‘roforOj ilicy jnnipnd al CulntiGl RuiithV invitation to return to Fatohgarh. 
Idle 200 sepoys for w]iu'=e fieltditv ho could vouch wero now reduced to 150, 
and witli tho^o bo |)ropnsed to fight his way down to Allaliabad, The groat 
garrison of Cavvnporn was hnowii to liavo mutiniofl, So by tlio l3tli all tho 
Englifili at Dbarnipur, except Messrs, Probyn, Edwards and tho fotinor s 
family, liad left fo»’ Fatoligsirh. Those that renmiiicd the guests of Hardeo 
Ibikhhh Hugeved at or nmir Dliarm])nr imtil August. The almost sole survivors 
of ihe people in this district^ they llicu escaped to recaptured Cawn- 


poro. 

About tho 15th June tho mntineors from Klfcapm’, consisting of tho 41st 

AMiYal in tlie (li«(net Native and 10th Oudh Local Infantry, with a rogi- 

of tho 41st QTKl ())her ^ of cavalry, arrived at Alhihganj. They bad 
mntirous re^imenU from , i . •!* 

Ondli. jsili. already written to the 10th of Patebgarb, inviting 

that regiment to slaughter its officers. Tho letter was shown to Colonel Smith, 

wdio dictated an answer. But the answer actually rotuvned wafi “ Come, "i ou 

may kill our officers ; we have sworn not to Jo so, but no opposition will bo 

offered you.'* IsTor was this answer the only cncoiiragoniont which fllluied the 

Sitapnr murderers to Fntohgarh. At Alliiligniij and onwards they were feasted 

and flaftered by rebel lanclholdors. On tho IGtb tho Falohgarh regiment 

demandetl and ohUined tho release of a criminal who was to have bepn banged 

that day, and tlie courts hitherto kept open by Captain Vibarfc and Toputy 

Collector Kalb Husain were closed.^ Ou the 17th, all the mounted polico of 

tlin district, with one honourable exception, crossed the rivor to wolcomo the 

invaders. Tho na\vab sent a deputation of Muslim rotnincis for the samo 

purpose, and that very night the native officers of Ms regiment warned Colon el 

Sjnith that iimo was up,” and that tho Englisli had bettor withdraw into the 

fort 


^ T I) ey Ii:iil fii s11 o InrUGU to Kaimaaiij 13 iit wan t o£ sp.-ice P® v 

oT Lhpir rYciiiiiR ;ilr. Kilwnms^ own tiilp of / ,1 ^ 4.'.,, aw 

pcnmi\ «The SnboidnmlG Ju'liJe, Tf.jflmniul Iliisaiu, continued Ritling loi PCVt^raJ > 

uUcnvtu’d'5. 
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The atlvico wng instantly taken; and of the 150 men on whom Ocdoiiol 
Tiio EagiiBli wlHiflfftw Smith had conntod but one followed liis oniniiiander 
into tiic foi't, i 7 tii June, giege.i Tho remainder of tho ro^iment, loath 

that tho Oi;6h men should havo the glory of iho revolution that was iinminout, 
early nest morning enthroned the nawdb on the oiishiou of his foverathors. 
Proclaiming Tnfazziil Husaan their ruler, they treated both him and their own 
The rule of tlm nawdb coloiiTS to a royal salute. And they had not heou an 
la luoclnimca, hour too soon. l''or that very morning (18t)ii tho 

Onclh mutineers crossed the Ganges and encamped in a grove near the city. 

The next acts of tho 10th svero to break open the jail, release the convicts 

anil the Btation n plan u'hom they Iwul lately assKted in suppressing, plunder 
ilc-icil iMid filed, i8th JuiK. Uuropoan station and set Hro to its houses, Jn 

tbat station five Europe.ans or Eurasians were still at large, Ono, a wealthy old 
lady, was murdered j two, clerks in the magistrate-collector’s oflico, escaped in 
disguise to dift’erent villages; and a fourth socroteJ herself in a slack of 
tamarisk, whence she was at uighfc convoyed to safety across the Ganges. A 
fifth, the planter Mr. D. Churohor, concealed himself in a storehonso under 
some hides, which were tossed about without reve.aling him. At night bo 
escaped to a neighbouring village, wbence five days later he found hia rvay 
into tho fort. In the afternoon, whon the fierce heat ami glnro of tlio summer 
day was subsiding, some companies of th© mutinous Oudh Infantry sallied 
from theiv shady encampment to share tho plunder with the Fatebgavh rebels. 
But the 10th had already refused to surrender tho treasure to tho nawfih, and 
had no intention of sharing it with oubidors. A skirmi-sh ensued, and several 
sepoys 0 'S Viothparries were left ile.ac\ on the parade-ground, lint the Oudh men 
I'etiuned with reinforcements, and their superior nuinbeiw inonaeod tho lOtli 


Tlie loti. nppropunte After milch angry di.sctission tJiat regi- 

and iintriluitc tiie diatrict iiient consented to divide the spoil, oiviim un their 

lica'ivue. . ' » rt t *■ 

co)om.s and ammunition in earnest of good faith, lint 
tlio same night they faitldcssly plmnlorfid ami di.stnbiitod the tt'oa.siu'o. most of 
them absconding to tlio ojipositc bank of the Ganges, One of the .same ofTiror.s 
whom Colonel Smith had placed under arre.st swam after Ihein, and next day 
wrote over that tlieiestof the garrison had hotter tollow his example. But 
tho picscnco of au Englishman, and the possession of treasuro, raised up against 
thi.s jiaity ot the 10th a ho.st of enomie.s. With the assistance of the Durgtiganj 


11 .« Jii'V *• 1’"^ "ftya that !1 giiara iiMiiamea on duly al tUc ioit uniil 

rPiiJlnDS JLaiVfVf**’.,*'''f” « '™s plmirlercd. The name of iIib sintflo sepoy who 

/'J tt'f'Just was Katai Khun. .Sfk'r htg escape from the huat Doanted at 
..lutiraoipnr (see beloirj, he iv«s eapturecl and hloivu fcntu one of (he uawib'a gmia 
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GahiwArs, wlio Jiad been tlicir cliief opponents, they wejro fiiin to rotroat 
further inland, across the iJdmgaiiga. And by the time iJiat they recrossed 
into the Daub, at Mayyura-ghat, they bad found Captain Bignell Mich a hmdcii 
that they cast liiin into the Ganges.^ Swimming asbore, bo thoro died of 
exhaustion or bunstioke. 

"When the Oudh nuitiiieers found tliaL the tiensure had escaped them, 

^ ^ their rage of disiippointineiit know no bounds. They 

Coiibcqueat dihuppoiiit^ , c ^ i* i i l ^ r j 

nient of the OudJi lauti- sot hre to every hjiigiisli house yet staadmg, ana 

plundered the native shops. Likha Singh of Allih- 
ganj, who Jiud helped them across the Kouiganga and Ganges, indemnified 
liimselP by plundoi'ing the splendid lioiiso of the Maharaja Dallp Singh, 
who to his establisliinent in iSorfolk added another at l^atehgarh. The 
inaharAja's jewels, which had been kept in the district treasury, hud already 
shared the fato of the district treasure. But two companies of the lOtli still 
rein«'nncd at Patehgarh, and matters might yot bo made unpleasant for at least 
a remnant of that hated rogimonh So the Sitapur men, on the 19th, requested 
llio nawab to send these his va.ssal3 agamst tho English in tho fort. But the 
10th had got all they wanted, and had uevei*, in spite of their mutiny, thirsted 
much after the blood of their officers. TJiey declined to assault tho fort; 
but to show that thoir refusal did not proceed from cowardice, they at onco 
accepted an engagement with theanperior forces of the Oudh rebels. Tho result 
was that most of tho lObh wore slaughtered, while the iiawab ordered its few 
survivors to quit the city. Ho next proposed that tho SltapU-V men should 
theuLSolves attack the British stronghold. But they auswored that the proper 
hour had not arrived, and that their augurs had fixed the 25th as tho date on 
whiob tho siege should begin. 

Tho gairisou of tho fort had theicfore a week’s respite in which to 
PLop/iraiions within the prepare for attack. ^“^Tliero wa3,’Mvritc3 Sir John 

a gloomy prospect beforo them. The fort 
was in a most miserablo condition for all purposes of defence. There 
was a glut of gun-carriages and models of all kinds of ordaanoo. But there 
was a dearth botli of serviceable guns and of ammunition. It i« stated that 
theio were six guns on tho ramparts, and an eighteen-inch howitzer, hut that 
only thirty I’ound-bhots could bo mustered. Of sinall-arnl ammunition there 
was a bettor supply, but many of tho cartridges were blank. Provisions were- 
with difficulty obtained ; but after a while a flock of forty or fifty slieop wore 

^ Thiq body of the lOlh consiattiU, nr calling to Mr Edwnrds, of four couipaiiios. They Tmfl 
cirtsscd ihc Gniigg^ under Llie pretext of nltackiog Bharmpm. But a few days Jnlor they pas^od 
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clnveti withiu the avails hy the help of n sepoy of (lie lUli.^ There was a popula¬ 
tion of about ii hundiTJ and iv/miy Christian pnoplo in iho Garrison, ouc-fourth 
of ^Yllonl wore inon capable of bearing arms. The reat woro vvunioa and chil- 
dreu. There was only ono artillery oflicor —Major Koborfeson, of tlio Giin-carriage 
Agency—‘in the farL But Coloiiol Tudor Tiickerj of the cavalry, who had 
learnt tho gun-drill at Addiscombo, was i\aprovised into auavtillovy coinmaud- 
ant, and right well ho did his work.”'^ 

The weak point of tho besieged, then, was not a dearth of provisions, buL a 
dearth of men and artillerv. Of tho 13 ba'^tions but 
three could bo maiuuid ; and in those were placed 
pickets commaiuled respectively by Colonels Bnnih, Tucker, ami Goldio. On 
occasions like theso seniority bows to energy i and as Captain Moore had Ijeon 
the real couimauctant of the beleaguered Oawriporo garrison, so was Cap tain 
Vibai't of this.^ Ti'v\e to tlicir promise, the B\t a pur uuitiucers ou tho 25 Ih 
moved to the SMshani-bagb, cleared thu grutuul (or action, and opened fire. 
Of their two guns, tho .same with which tho tieasuro had been guarded, one 
was placed at Ishwar Chaudar’s house, iuid(3r eevoj' of picked marksmen ; tho 
other opposite the gate of tho fort, at a distance sufficiently safe from mn>sketry 
fire. Tho details of tlio siege must ever be clouded in a mist of dreadful 
obscurity. It should bo ininoinbcred, or rathcj' prennsed, that but two Europeans, 
neither of tliom soldiers, survived to loll its tale of bravery and hard.ship. Wo 
know, however, that for uino daypi hostile liullvts luiiled into the fort without 
causing much danuigo that could have been avoided by pnidonco. Three of the 
Jjeleaguered, iuchiding Colonel Tucker, woro killed, and four, mclmliiig tho 
Judge, Mr. Thornhill, Avourided. Butin almost every case except that of Miv 
ThernhilJ, who accidentally wounded himself, tho victim was shot wliilo rasliiy 
watching through an embrasuro the cflfeet of Iiis own fire. Tho women and 
children woro sociu’oIy housed in the residence afctaohrd to tlic Gim-cairiugo 
Agency—so securely that tho latter played and sang with thoir usual joyous¬ 
ness. Their mothers as a rule spent the day in prayer. But tho wife of 
Bergoant Ahoru, who had boeu killed, posted hensolf in ii bastion willi a liflo 
and showed heiself a sood shot; while chaplain Fisher devoted himself to the 
sfuno occu])ation.^ Tlio host of our inarlcsinen was Colonel Bmith, who is 
.said to have picked oft' tho enemy with a skill tlint wmuld have dono credit 
to a Wimhledon pri:ieinatu Tho large-ai’iu sljooting was {)robaliIy less 

^ I p nun of the icgimrntq whinh Imrl been fiunrterefl ali Meorut. ^Seyiny W[vr» BLc. 

vriT » fhnp iu. The imssafre is fniiniTed on two firtiajrrftphq nf Mr. Lhifl^ny’a narifitive., 

3 V^ -lit was Mr, Fisher who on the ne5.f of t)ie brciich shot dead MuUau Khiiu, 
fr Mfiu I’jilliaii, ivlio had aiilcd the QaCajie of Mr. Edvraidu. 
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EHccii^sful Eut tliG implement'? of tlm "un-cariiaf^e fat:lory—screws, luimuiors, 
and bolH—were Jiown up in CiUiVLVS hiv^^ uud made tu do scr^ico us ^?upe- 
bliot, 

Euh iho events of Iho siege were not confined to a mere (3Xtdjunge of firo. 

Tlio besiegers made fjcqiient ussaults, in wljioli they 
As^iavAts. nv,^isted by the dissiiU'ucled Muluimiiadiui pojni' 

lation of the city. Ungriitcinl of favours received from tlie Eritisli Government, 
tliG imwnb exerted hiiiisolf with energetic in ill ice in Mip] dying the rebel.^j with 
uuuminitioJi, suljdwiv, liiddoi's, iia<l other moans of aUuck, Tlio first ;\s^ault, 
which like most otlieis came from the Unsainpur side, was on Ooloiicl Goldic^s 
picket; the next of uuy importance was lUat on Colouel SjnitliV. BotlMvoro 
repulsed ; but in tlic hitter the besiegers managed foi ii time to hold two of the 
unoccupied has dons. Wlieu they found that their two light guns were po\ver“ 
less to mako practicable breaches, the rebels piofiied by lessons of English 
teadiing and betook thoinselves to mining. Until tho 1st July all their 
inineH burst hiirmlessly; but early on the vuovning of that day the besieged 
wero startled by an explosicm wliicb blow down a part of tbo curtain ivall. And 
ilioy had iinniediately afterwards to repulso a third gieiil assault, also mi Culuiiel 
Smith’s picket. 

The chances of a suoces^jful attack were now becoming <50 great that 

Colonel Smith that day despatchod a despairing nppojil for aid to any Eridsh 

officer whom his linos might reach^ written chiefly in Eroneli, and add rosso d 

magiafcrafc doMuinpuvi> ou {t un effieier athicbfe u nne arnicD do soldat^ 

Europdens.’’ It said that the fort ivas closely besieged by 1,000 iiisiirgonts,^ and 

that without imiwodiato help there was no hope of aurcessful vcsiatancc, The 

letlor reached Agra, where Major Weller offered to lead a detachment (0 fho 

relief of Smith, fl'ho offer was not accepted; and, even if accepted^ would 

ha VO bcQu too late to benefit tlio Fateh garb. gaiTlsoii. 

b’or on tho 2iid July another unsuccessful assault was delivered; and on 

TJic fort IB ovacuatod, the morrow it Was found that tho besiegers bad begun 

to uuderniino Colonel Smith’s bastion, the very key 

of tho stronghold. Ammunition was ninuing short; constant exposure to tlie 

auii by day and constant watching by night had enfeebled tho defeuders.^ They 

wero littlo nioro than tiiirfcy in number, and countermining would have almost 

^ The number peemn very niodeatly stated The beftiegcra mustered two vegimenlR oV foot 
and one of horse, to say noth nip of the mivfib's Rrmcd rabble rolojiel Smithes letter uill bo 
found in the appendix to Kaye's Sud volume. '* They were," said n native infoiui- 

uiit of Mr Edwavdh, '‘quite vroin out by continual fighting Their feet \ve\e ao swolien 
with the fatigue of atnuding day nnd ii!glifc at tlieir posh that they resembled ihoae of ele¬ 
phants; while their eyes were starting from tbeii sockets for want of sleep,*’ 
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cl{’pIctoJ the walU. It was decided therefore to quit the fort and drop down tho 
Ganges that iiifffit. The evacuation was successful/ accomplishoil as planned; 
and at 2 a. m , on the 1th July, thico hual^ ini^lit have been seen pushing o(f 
darkness and unto decitk ' They were eominandcJ respectively by 
Colomd iSniith, Coioiicl Goldie, and Jlajor iLohcitsoii. Tho crow of the lasL- 
uaiiicJ oflicor w.is orifciKdy Eiiiapenii, lor boatmen Lad been dtilicult to hire, and, 
cxc( 3 [)t two faith fill nepoys and <i ouok, the ii*i tiro rotuiiicrs of tho garrison had 
sltiuk Olio by one away. 

Some SL\ or eight miles down the ri\er the boatmen of Ooloiiol Goldio^s 
„ , . hnat, bciim then opposite tiieir own villaiio, wore allow- 

Fate nf tha . . , p . i 

Tlio ihicQ bDnt^ HID O'- cd In land for assistance and never roLurnod. The 
dacctl Hi \illagei's of Sandurjnir Bcein at the saino time to have 

opened a sliai'p firo on the piissengeri. A party of the latter charged out and 
amply avenged tho attack ; but the Imafc was too cumbortiuino for manage- 
incnt by aniotours rmd it was abandoned for Colonel dnulli’s.^ As the two 
remaining vcs^^els papsed Dhqjpur, about hroakfast-tiine, several roimd'-sliob 
were liarmlossly firocl at theiu from a gun on tlie bank. Eiit two largo ferry¬ 
boats filled with sepoys hud for somo time been observed folloiviug iho fugitives. 
And whoii} thoroforoj just above Singmimpur, Major Kobortaon’s boat groanded 
immovably on <a sandbank, all liopo was abanJunedby the crow. The sojioy 
boats drew nearer and iioaror, firing volleys and di&)daymg a ^^iimltitudo of 
bristling bayonets.”"^ As they a|jproach their firo grows more aud juore fatal, 
and at 20 yards it is insupportable. Seeing that boarding is imnmicni^ and no 
better cliiince of escape left, Major Kobertson requests tlio survivors to trust 
tlicinselves to tho river rather than tho robols.^ Mon, woinon^and children leap 
overbcaid, most to bo drownflcl, some to bo slaughtered on tho spot, a fow to bo 
captured and convoyed for massacre to Fatehgarli. It is a repetition, on a 
siiiull scale, of llio yati Cliaura butebery.* Of all tho 

n.nd Uie two to oae. , , ^ 

passongors but lour escape, and of ihcso but tivo are 
(Icsjtined to survive long. Both wounded, tlio chaplain Fisher and Mr, Jones 
reached Colonel Smith’s boat, by whioli tlio lattor was luckily abandoned next 
day. With the assistance of an oar Mr. Churclior eayod the sorely wounded 
Hoborlson from drowning. They were that night found on an island bolougijig 
to Lain Singh of Karliar/ who, though not completely courtoous, refused, for 

J Naimtivc of Mr Grivin Joiic'?, who wns ill thiH hoat. Mr. Liiulnay, of wjioao Btntement 
IS an njiponilb, saya that Colonel Oolilie"^ boat was abandoned becauso its luJclei* 
was amnnged , but the beat wlioso rudder was afu^rn-ai’da dttuiaged secins to Imre been Hint of 
Colonel Smitli. * Jones, ^ Jones and Lindsay, Bub from Mr. Churclior^s nnria- 

live it GCGrw*3 that if Robert30U made iniy nilcb rcqiieat, he must have mudg it while Hoatiup' 
woiiiidcd down htroani, ^ «cc Gazetteer, VT, 162 (Cyiwnport). ^ lu raiamungnc 
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tlio price set on their heads, to betray thorn. A fortnight before Dlajor 
Escape*? o£ Mesa 19 . Eobertson’s death Mr. Clmrcher had an opportunity of 
ChuLchcr escaping witli Messrs. Puobyn aud Edwards to Gawu- 

pore] but ho nohly refused to desert the neighbourhood in which ho was so 
soon to bury his blriciten frirnd. After biding in iho fields of lull sugiircaiio 
till January, ho loturneJ to h'atehgarh,^ then rooccupied by Dridsli troops. 

Thillier wo also wdll return, when wo have accompanied Oolono) Sniilli’s 

boat to the end of its fatal voyage. A bend of the river bad perhaps conecaled 

from its view iho carnage that was going on behind ; and indeed the ercMv had 

otlier matter.^ to heed. It ivas passing Singiranipiir through a shower of hiilleta 

tind grape-shot whioh killed tlireo passciigors and sliattcrofl its rnddci\ Eonoo 

it drifted until stnindccl on a bandbiink some (ivc or six miles lower dmvn, 

O])posito Telira of Hardoi. The villagers of Teliia w^cre loyal, and the fugitives 

consented to hind fur the refreshments olfcred tlieni. But the inhabitants of a 

(Hsaffocted village soon after appeared, niul ‘teemed disposed to ])iunder t!ie part}". 

Colonel Smith hastily ordered all into the b<mt, and shoved olf. But prevented 

by liis wound from obeying in timo the Colonel's summons, Mr, Jones was left 

behind. This good 1 oyU\to, opimewtly sn 
■•la Jones. « . ’ ;f / 

was the means or saving Ins iito, Ho afterwards 

joined Messrs. Probyn and Edwards near Dharinpur, wlinncQ with tliem ho 

escaped to Oawnpore. To the fatal Oawiipore, on the lOtli July, had been 

brought all bis foUow-passengeis of 8mitli's boat. Overpowered and captured 

opposite Bithiir on the preceding day, they were all, as already tol<!, massacred 

on the 10th and loth.^ 

But we ha VO 2301 yel done whJi Jjd pG^ihimato 

Eiiial miissacic ofCInis* it was mentioned that the rebels reserved a few of the 
passengers from Robertson^s boat Ibr slaughter at 
Pa tell garb. Those were some woinon and children, eight or nine in iinni^ 
her. On their rot urn they were confined in an oiitliouso of tlie nawiib’s 
palace at Parukliabad, wdiore Lboy were regularly fed aud tlie wounded tended 
by a native doctor. But they were not tho only captives. Ghulam Ali, a traitor 
who, after serving in our own police at Mnhanmiadabad, ImJ been appointed 
chief of tho rebel politie at Pavukhabad, wai^ oapceially active in bis search for 
Eurasians aud Native Oliristians, In various Inding-jdacos about the station he 
had diacDvored nine of tho form or and six of tho latter ; and thcvse, who includ¬ 
ed some men, were confined in the same plaeo as the prisoners from Singirdin- 
pur. There is noevidenco to show that on their way to or during confinement 
^Nofc to Cawupore, nsHcrtcd by lUye. ^ Gnzelteer, VJ., I35-C (Cftinipore), 
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lliopo (*aptives ^vGl•G treated with any exceptional brutality. On tlie i-e- 
lur/i iVom ►Sjngiiiinipur, indued, a 80 poy had been allowed tcniporariiy to 
aKnlniub a lady of ilobertboii'’& boat, and a handsome Euvasuin girl had been 
signed to die iiawiib’s hareiiK But it seems cletar that the nawab liimself was 
not fil liipt bent on thoir mnrdor ; iincl Ghulam Ali, ^Yllo was, found btYatagoin 
neeiHid to aueoinplish Ins objecL Getting a letter written in English, as if from 
the captives to their countryinon cls'^wlicre, he profes^iod to have anticipated its 
de^paleli by sur/Airc. The soldiery at once chunoured for tho death of the Chris¬ 
tians ; and fearing that lie would be deposed in favour of his brother Sahhiiwat/ 
the nawub yielded, (hi tiio :i3rd July the CJIirisfcnins wore led to tlio panulc- 
giOLiiid and hutcliciod ni presuiiee of a great crowd ; tho wonieu and children be^ 
ing shot down with grape, and the men sabrod.- Their roanuiis were cast into 
a well, over which 1ms been since ImilD a memorial cross ; and hard by rises a 
memorial cluirclh The usoles*^ murder of women and children socnislicie as 
elsewhere to have boon hastened by the absurd fancy that tho extirpation of 
the small British colony in India was the cxnrpation of iho whole British 
race. Of this fancy the captives had tried in vain to disabuse Ghiildin Ali. 
He wnifl jjerhaps disabused some eighteen months hilcr, during the sliorfc 
slirilt procndiiig his execution. 

And now jnat a month had past since the beginning of the siege. Every 
Jiving trace of its former rulers was supposed, and with good leason, to have 
been swept off tho face of tho district. On the outbicak of the rebelUeu there 
dwelt at Fntobgarh over 200 persons of European descent Tho burvivois 
could now to counted on tho fingers ; and of these survivors but fuur^ were 
adv\U^ of pwYo English hWod. Bat wooks bofove U\e annihilation of 

British power was comideted, the formation of a ua^ 

Tlio rebel ijovcnitucTit. 

tive rebel government had been taken in hand. It lias 
been mentioned that on tho 18th Juno Tafazxul Husain Bangash had been en¬ 
throned as uiiwab of Fariiklmbad. His unruly domain was soon made to in- 
cIikIg not only the BrlU'ih district so calle^l, but as inueli of Eta as his noinimil 
servants could coorco inlo recognition of his \)Owcr, “ It Ls doulitful whether 
ho much delighted in tho greafness which had been thrust upon Iiim. Ho wnn 
a man of epuet habiU ami ilileiianie tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 

^ Afh’r\vnr(N (1858; haiijjGn for rebellion- 2^11 inipi'ession seems to iirivo piev ivilocl 

tliiU the ^\p^c blown tioni ynns , nrnl tliiq impiession bus iound its \Yay into tlin 

n^irratlvc^ of Kriye, Eilwaicls Cluuelicr, and Liiidmiy That ib was a fnho one ih rIiowii by 
U D Ilobcrison, n ho conibminnl Gbiilum Ali to death bee lii^ jiiil[;inonfc dated Otli Nnvcuibej, 
liUiS.an iLDpciidix to I\fr Lmdiay’q report. ■^Alr, and Alia. J^iobyn, Mr. Chm-ehei', and 

Afr .Tone 3 Major lloheit^^oii >va3 stdl indecil liviiifr, hufc he miiy be eoiinted ainonR«ifc tlio dead 
v.lumi JicLO soon afterwards joined (Ji All Ti-ohyu^a foiii children, two siicquTubnd to the 
jiriYaliomand exjiosnio of flight. 
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und, lilco others both in the east uucl wostj of the same artistic tendoiicies, 
TUo Nawab, Tnfazzul somoS^hat addicted to epicurean practices, IIo liked 
dauoing-girls better tluin soldiers, and had more 
pleasiivo in the society of parasites than of public functionaries. He Itad a 
traditional ai^condaucy in the province, and that wafi all. He "sva^ a ^veak 
rather than a bad man, and tboro noro many people about him whoso hatred 
of the Eiinliah was luoro iii(enflf3 than his own.’^ 

Hut if the Nawab himself was weak, his odvisers were in several casog mon 
Ills prpfiideiit of coun- adventurous ciiorgy. During tlio siege there had 
ci], ABliint Khsm. arrived from tlio north of tlio district ona Ashrat 

ICluin, who for his futhor’n services under Lord Lake had received a Biitish 
pension of Its. 700 monthly. Connected in some v/ay with the Bangash 
family, ho was styled Nawfib, and had even assorted claims to the FarnklKibad 
Haw'dbi. Ho was now appointed privy coimeillor {UvQUr-i~hMss\^ or rather 
president of tho coimcil; and leaguing himself with the Nawdb'.s favourite wife, 
ho soon became inouaroh rather than minister. The council itself consisted of 
two moinberSj Ganga Singh and Shiugliuifmi Dichhit, both commissioned 
ollicexs of tho dlsU H. I. But their functions seem from ITio first to have been 
merely appellate. They wore a judicial coinmittoo of tho privy council rather 
than a cabinet. Though their position and pow'or theoretically equalled that 
of British Liouteuaufc-Goveraors, they seldom if over meddled in esceutivo 
matters. 

It wfis by Ashrat^s advice, probably, that TafazzuTs territory was divided 
ms U 70 ftWvca auO iheir sliiros, eastern and western. To 

lords-iicutcnant. which included tlic three soatUcrix md 

part of tlio heaclquart(‘rs tabslls, an infliteiiHal drunkard named JIuhsan 
Ali was appoinlod as lord-lioutenant (mcim). TJio second, which comprisod 
tlio rest of this district^ with tho Aliganj and Kd^ganj fahsfls of Eta, 
was ont.rusted to tho government of one Ahmad Ydr, a brother-in-law of Ash- 
rat, a British pensiouor, and an incompetent savage to boot, 

Tho highest judicial court, under tho council, was that of tho three muftis. 

These officers wore paid not only by a small salary 

Hia jnibcml court?, ei- o i i , i i . 

Til, cruiiiuni, and it've- (B3.100 monthly), Dut by a large commission on tho 
amount of all dccreeg and processes. Theirs seem 
to have been tho only civil court; and indeed fow civil suits woro institulod. 
In such cases tho procedure much resembled that in voguo under British 


Odo MiiliiiTnmail lalti w nf teirvftida mado Assistaut Miishir-i-IUm^a. Some parts 

of [lie heiulqiiartois tabsil nio not mcuUoqcd aa belonging to either eUirc, and were ijcrhuiu 
gOYcmed dhcctly by tho Nuivib. 

2C 
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GtoYorument; aud tlio judgments of the chief British courfcj the Sadr Dlv&m Adti- 
latj "Nvero judiciaily rcooguizedt But tho muftis tried also the more serious cri- 
minal cases, ami hero their procedure differed somewhat from fcho English. A 
Hindu coiivictccl of murder was released on promising to become a Miisalmdii; 
wLilo another, condemned to death or forfeiture of property for slaying a Mn- 
sahnfin, escaped seot-freo hy an appeal to the Hindu members of council. Had 
tho offence of these men beou petty theft, thoy would have lost their right 
hands, ConYictod culprits wero often sent up to recoivo equally eccentric sen- 
tcnccs from tho mouths of the Nawdb or his Ministers. Thua a fine of Rs. 2 
was oiieo considered sufficient to punish a proved case of rape; and the Loads 
of murderers were struck up, in old English fasbiou, over the gates of tho city. 

Minor criminal cases wore tried by tho tahsllddrs, who had tho power of a 
year’s imprisoiuneut, or of a second in default of fine. Tho tahsi! and polico 
circle niacliiuery of tho British Government was retained. Except petitions for 
recording transfers of px’oporty—cases which Hawib resorved for his own cleoi^ 
siou—all rent and roveuiie suits wore tried by tho tahsildara, with procedure 
rosembUng the English. It was by officials who had served under the English, 
indeed, that the judicial and rcveniio adminiatreation was chiefly worked. Out 
of six tahsildurs, three, and out of eleven head police officers, six, took sorvico 
under tho robol government. Unwilling to see their occupation gone, thoy 
recognized the de facto Governinent. 

Tho land-tax was of course tho chief nominal branch of tho NawAb’s rove- 

, nuc: but his rapacious subalterns allowed little of 

Ilia fluancml / r, ^ n 

that tax to reach Jiead-quarters. He thereiore imposed 

a heavy octroi dufy^ amoiinting in somo ensos to 7 per cent of tie value, on 

all articles imported into, ov exported from^ the principal towns. Tho incomo 

thus rcalhiod from Earukhabad city alone was at the rate of two liklis yearly; 

while that of Kanuilganj was farmed for Es, 700. The octroi of other towns 

was mndo over to tho soldiery perhaps bocaiiso they were tho only people who 

could realize it. At thoir instance wheat and clarified butler were exempted 

from duty, while tho export of the former was forbidden ; but no olhor object 

lions against tho tax wore raised, and trade seems not to have sufforcck^ Tho 

exci.jG revenue^ which the Hawdb reserved for himself, was less fruitful. Tho 

spirit shops v/oro all fanned out separately \ but owing perhaps to tho general 

iusQcurity, small sums only wore realized, Tlio cultivation of the poppy ivas 

^ Writing oC thc'50 duties just ft/tcr tlie doge o£ the rcljclllon, Mr. Xiiulsay lyritcs ^^^They 
fIio-it tlmt a Urge rcvcmio may be realized from Ihla tlMrlet, and probably in the same way 
tlunugbont IiidiHj with oil b the slightest niumiur from fclie people and without appavc ally tlio 
sligliitwt trouble. Tlie iicwspflpera of the time do not contain a single lino of ninmadveraiou 
ou tlieir iiilioiluclioP, ami they arc spoUcu of at the present Uhiq a very cf^uitablo tnXv** 
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intcrdictedj chiefly hecause the Nawab 'wished to sell to advaiitago tho largo 
Rtoclc of opium 'which ho had plundered from tho 'Governnicnt fitorehoviao. 
The ferry revenue, if any, was left in tho hands of tlio soldiers. 

Thoso soldiers consiated of tho 4?lBt N. I. from Bitfipur, some other 
midmilUaTy atlunmatra- levies raised at that station, and a fcsv troops of 
local horse—in all 2,200 men. But to these tho 
!N«awal) afterwards added six regimonts of foot, known hy such names 
as '^Nobles (najY^r)’* and “Lconines {haidoYi)\^^ and five of cavalry, of 
which were called after their colonels, Muh.san Ali and Aliinad Yur. Tho 
artillery was a newly raised force of 200 men, who 'wero supposed to work 21 
guns of various calibre. All recruits wero armed with a musket or a blimder- 
buss, which they themselves called tiger-wholp {slier-haclilia).''^ They had also 
flwords and agricultural choppers {garasa)^ the latter very deadly weapons 
when properly used, Tho support of tho Sititpiir veterans '^’as oulisted by 
ample pay \ but that support once secured, it was found safe to pay tho new levies 
only w^ben convonient. The Sildpur men introduced the forms and customs 
established by their English oflicers, and there was no parade on Sundays, 
Aglia Husain was commauder-iii-cbief. But his discipline appears to have 
been scarcely strict, for not a man would follow him on a foray unless travell¬ 
ing expenses wore paid in advance. 

Such was the organization with which for Reven months Tafazzul 
Anarcliy at tlie outsot Hufiaain attempted to govern the district. Ho suo- 
of rebel rule cceded very Inmely ; and it can only bo said that 

he succeeded rather belter than other rebel rulers in adjoining districts. 
Tho anarchy 'was at first of course general and great. Before tho evacuation 
of the foi'fc by the English, the tm*bulenfc Rdjputs of Mahdewa and Biloi had 
already ventured to attack Kanauj. Tho attack was repulsed with loss, bnfc 
several of tho townspeople were slain. In the same month of June pargautih 
Bhojpur bocamo the scene of a fiorco conflict between Hindu and Mnsalmiin, It 
was a tract of Kurmi landholders j but tho Jhojhas, desoondants of Hindus 
convorted to Islam, and tho Bhattis, Pathuu immigrants from Bhailidua, now 
sought to oust the Kurmfs. The Knrmis wore however supported by their 
brother Hindus, tho Gahrwur, Gaur, and Hiltumbh BajpntB, who coliccting a 
largo force pluudered and burnt tho villages of the Muslims. TJie NawAb had 
not at that time sufficiently secured bis position to venture on iutcrfcrenco. Bnt 
towards tho end of tho following month (^July), when the Englirfi had been dis¬ 
posed of, tbo severity of his lords-Hontenant effectually chocked such intei'ne- 
cino warfare. Highway robbery, however, continued to flourish exceedingly, 
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und no ouo ventured to travel except iu a large company. Tho chief dous of 
lianclits were Chliibramaii and Jaganua’s-tank, ou the Grand Trunk Hoad ; the 
Pathfm strongholds of Shamfidbacl, Kiimganj, and Man, all iniabsU KAiingnnj; 
and tho castlo of Tliatia, whore a robber'-prineo named Pokhar Singh raised 
levies '^tid collectsd artillery with all tho air of completo inclopeiKlcnco.^ 

It will be seen lh:.l Ihosa co:ii‘'C3 of lawlccsnecis were clilody in the south 
^ ^ of tho district^ vliero Muhsan Ali held tsway. His 

loiNJ^Stcuanb and 1 lo iyvrmny lacked tho vigour of that ahown by lua nortlierii 
collenrno Ahmad Ydr, vrho realized by bom¬ 

bardment, and fined iho delhnUiug village Hs. 100 for every shot fired ac its 
waUs. Both hovrover v/cro tyrannical, and boili entirely disregarded in prac¬ 
tice the now consliiuUun. They admitted tho KawAb^s suprcinacy, but appro« 
piiatcd liis revonuea; they raised no objection when the muftis went through 
tho empty form of upsetting their docisions, bub ruled indoponJently of tho 
local courts, Aa both had under their command portions of tho army, it was 
perhaps deomed imprudent to interfere with their arrangomontg, Tho army, in¬ 
deed, were tlio real governors of tlio district, Hot long after the disappearance 
of the English arrived au order from tho puppet Emperor at Dehli, confirming 
tho Nawab as his Viceroy of Faruldiabad, and greatly ]}i'aisiug the valour of 
tho soldiery who had recovered that district, Tho Naw^Lb lioreon issued a 
proclamation commanding that the olficors of tho 41st, who had expelled tlie 
English, should bo obeyed in all things. The 41r»t at onco exercised their 
newly-bestowed authority by forbidding the slaughter of oow^q, and ordering 
that the city rcftiao should be carried oiF on donkeys instead ofj as heretofore, 
on oxen* On butchers, who had been in tho habit of slaughtering theso sacred 
bcubts, a tax had been already levied by order of Ghulam AU. 

On the 19th Jul}’', barely a fortnight after tho evacuation of the Fateh- 
iZlTccts of the rtboIHoii gai‘b fort, Ilavolock’s force I'c-oociipied Cawnporo. 
on trade aud wiagQ. HOWS travelled swiftly into this district ; and on 

tho 19th we find Ghuldm Ali commanding the keopor of tho Man gato to admit 
into the city no fugitivo troopers from that {itation,“ But the order failed to 
prevent tho infliix of panic-fiti'iclcen and roverigeftil inutiuccrs, and it was to 
tlipso new arrivals that an informant of Mr. Edwards attributed the massacres of 
the 23rd. Tho fact, however, that tho relief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 


^ This Tokhnr Wft«j ri Caglid, find a descendant of the last r^ja of Tliatia> Tvho Lad tried con- 
cluaionq with the British in I80n, rfter tho rebellion Thntia-castio was destroyed ; and Polclmr 
liiPiBC'li \Fn3 tmmpoTicil to the Andamanwhere ho (lied in 10B7. la the south oi the diatriet 
hr rd L};(1 miieli the pamc pai'b f( 0 i tho nuitinceia na Chaudbari ,Tnichaud did for tlio 
TJti m fc'iici to^havc piorided supplies h) fl.'ln)' jnht aa the Ch'uidhari af(on,nrda sup plied 
tbciu to £iir CoUu (.iimpbcll. - iir.llobcihoiriJ jiidj^meufc on Chulam Ah ulicady auoied. 
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nttonUon ^roni Faniltbabad seems to havo cliccked the spread of rebel apprehen¬ 
sion. Mean will 1 g a staio of war and comparative lawlejssncss was begiunlng to 
have the usual efteeb on coramcrco and agriculture. The trade in iron from 
ChandauHi, sugar and cotton from Kdsganj, and turmeric from Shahjahanpiir, 
was for somo reason brisk: but all other traffic with snrronntlin;t districts 
W'us closed. The prices of all articles except wheat, Avhoso exportation was as 
wo Jiavo seen forbidden^ doubled and trebled. But it is an ill wind which blows 
good to nobody, and the sellers of cotton fabrics, who happened to have largo 
stocks on band, grow rich. When tho soldiers wero in want of money they 
of course plundered tlio merchants i and Ghulam Ali, who was detected in 
underhand efforts to savo tho latter from exactions, w'as imprisoned. Nor did 
the agricultural classes fare bettor. Landliolders M'ero frequently ousted by 
armed plunderers like Pokhar Singh, who alono seized 64 villages. Tho 
autumn crop was promising wherever agricnltnrists could borrow seed to bow 
thoir land, but many broad acres wero loft fallow. In the noighbomhood of 
Farukbabad again, tho plough-cattle were impressed by such sepoys as wished 
to send liomo thoir ill-gotten gains. And, owing to the absence of these useful 
boasts, tho potato crop is said to liave completely failed. 

For about two months affcor tho recaptnro of Oawnporo tho rebels were 

Tall of Dohij, lObliSep- left Undisturbed by further alarms. Knowing that 
tomijcr, 1067. Lucknow and Dohli wero still in tho hands of insur¬ 

gents, the Nawib seems to have bestowed little thought on tho garrison at 
CawnpoYO, But the fall of Dehli, on tho 19th Septomber, entirely changed 
the prospect, British columns wero set free to march down tho Budb, and 
down the Dddb they marched, hastily preceded by rebel fugitives. Down 
through this district and into that of Oawnporo hurried Baklit IChfm with fivo 
regiments of mutineers and seven guns. But on tho 19th October, just a 
month from the beginning of his retreat, ho was defeated and hurled back into 
Farukhabad by n portion of tho Oawnporo garrison under Brigadier Wilson. 
Hero ho met with a w^arra reception, for Brigadier GreatherVs column, tracking 
him down country, met him as ho returned to Kauaiij 

Grnallicd defeats Bnkbtr , 

Rbiu at Kauai]j, !i 4 tb Octo- on 23rd. An action ensued in whioii Bakhfc Anun 5 
force, though supported by that of the Nawab, was 
almost annihilated. He fled crostfallon to Farukhabad, while Greathed marched 
on into Cawnpore. At Farukhabad Bakht stayed two months, boasting much 
and exorcising great influence over tho Nawfib. This influence was resented, and 
Bakht became extremely unpopular. His name was parodied into Karabakht, 
or the wretch”; and he never stirred abroad without receiving cordial abuse, 
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Tbo approach of Grealhed’s colnmn had already, before Bakbt Kbdu’s 
Chaudliari Jaichand do- encouraged the loyal to resistance. Mubsan 

fcata Muhsan All, nover been able to oxtraefc a fraction of tbo 

land'tax from tbo Edni of Tirwa or Chaudhari Jaichand. Tbe latter had 
maintained regular communication with tho English in Agra fort» But ho 
DOW showed himself capable of something more than mere news-writing or 
niero refusal of levenuo ^ and when on tho 15th Muhsan attacked his castle of 
Bialiangarh, ho inflicted on that official a sovorc defeat. A few^ days afterwards 
Mubsan was again w orsfced near Sikandarpiir by a party of mutineers retreat¬ 
ing from Dehli with plunder which he had wished to seize. His reputation as 
a loader of ability had by this time completely evaporated. Ho was superseded 
viho is superseded by Thikur Pande, and retired to continue 

TUakur Paude, ^^3 potalions in pTwato life. His auccess also was 

addicted to drinking, and to drinking the deleterious decoction brewed from 
wild hemp. TliAkur Pando assumed tho British title of Collector, and at onco 
showed that his system of collection was severer than his predecessor’s. The 
foes charged on writs of demand for unpaid revenue wore raised to tho 
following amounts :—• 

Us. 

1st writ, the foot-soldier II. Ill III /> 

Sad ,1 trooper B** ni t.. .i. m 10 

3rd II collectors*^ .n ..i m 100 

It was perhaps due to the activity of this new broom that about tho date 
of his appointment attempts wore made to collect revemio on the Oudh side of 
the Gauges,^ He proclaimed that residents within his jurisdiction who sought 
redress from other authority should bo fined Hs. 100; while those seeking 
redress from himself must pay a present of Ha. 5, or bo put in the quarter- 
guard. 

But this fantastically bold front was perhaps assumed merely to conceal 

Doccmbcr. Invasion of apprebonsioii now felt by both Tliiikur Pdndo and 
Htdwah by the Nawab’fl bis rebel colleagues. Fugitive insurgents and Bri- 

troops, who aro expelled .... .. i l o i m • i 

from that district and Eta fcisli columns conbiniied to find their way down-country. 

hy tiio English. Farukhahad arrived the princes Khushak Sultdu and 

Firoz Shah from Delili, and tho chief Walidad Khdu from Bulandshahr. On tho 

23rd November Lucknow was recaptured, and tho rebels of the middle Diiab 

must have felt that that tlioir own turn for chastisement was not far off. But 

on the Ist December, tho Nawiib’s troops, five thousand strong, invaded Etdwah 

to annex that district. Tho attempt was successful, and Murid AU was 

1 Mr. Cliui'clicr^s iiarratiyc, 
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nppointod lorcUioutenant of this novr acquisition. Ho failed bowover to collect 
sufficient reven\iQ to pay ©xponses^ and was opposed by local cavaliers of 
fortune. Nor was ho destined to remain long. On Ohristmas-day Brigadier 
Walpole’s column rc-occupied Etiiwa, acme ten days only after the Nawfth’a 
force bad been beaten out of Eta by Brigadier Seaton’s victories at Gangeri 
and Patuili. 

Isolated as they now were, the Farukhabad rebels must have bidden fare- 

.Taiiimry. I8fi8. Battle of ^°P°- Hoiilkliand were, H ia true, 

KhutUgnm', and re-occiipa- still more or less in rebellion : but between tliose nro- 
tioii ot Tatchgarli by tlio . j ii i i n j n i • 

Eaglisli. vmcos and Faruknabad rolled a Ganges whoso ship¬ 

ping had been grievously reduced by British burning. Tlio surrounding districts 
on this side of the river wore all re-occupied by British troops ; aud up 
tho Grand Trunk Hoad from one of them, Cawnporo, was marching an 
army under the British Commander-in-Ohiof. It was resolved, however, 
by tho Nawdb’s advisers to send their whole available force as a forlorn 
hope to oppose tho passage of tho Kfili Nadi. The troops were marched 
out to Khudaganj, but failed to prevent Sir Colin Campbell from crossing 
the river and crushing them on the 2nd January. Oolloctor ■ Thftkur 
Pfindo was slain, while the surviving rebel loaders fled in hot haste back to 
Farukhabad. The Naw&b, Prince Firoz Sbah, and others, crossed the Ganges 
and found a temporary refugo at tho court of Kh^n Bahadur Khdn at Bareilly, 
On the 3rd January, the British troops entered Fatehgarh, and British authority 
was once more established on this sido of iho Ganges. 

East of that river tranquillity was not restored until some months Inter, 
liucknow was again beset by rebel armies, and it 
and rout of icbcl iuynaerB “svas Sir Colm Campbelrs intention to march once 
froiuDudauo. inoro to its relief across the Ganges and Efimgangn, 

through tbi.s clistriofc and Hardoi. The Ganges he of course succeeded in. 
crossing. But bis passage of tho Hfimganga was so hotly opposed atBichpuria 
in AmriLpur that ho returned to Fatohgarh and Cawnpore, crossing into Oudh 
from tho latter. Before his doparturo from this district, it had been invaded, 
as already toM,^ by the rebel army of Bndaun. Beinforood by a contingont 
from Bareilly, its General, NiyAz Muhammad, on tho I8th January, crossed the 
Ganges at Siirajpur and onlcred parganah Kamjiil. Hero ho encamped a day 
ortwoatThana Kbdr, venturing, when ho found no prospect of immediato 
opposition, into the noighbouring parganah of Shanisabad West, But at 
Shamsabad ho was on the 27th surprised by Brigadier Hope Grant, whom the 

iGnz.»V.j 127 (Butlaiin). 
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Gomma.nder-iii-Oluef Imd detached against him. He was utterly routed, with 
the total loss of both guns and l)aggago. 

But the presence in Shuhjahtvnpuv of Muhsan AU and other rebel forces 
, still iJvevented the pacification of the trnns-Ganffetio 

Apiil. Rc-QConpatioD of > n i < a -wi c i • i 

the tinna-fliiiigetiQ parga- parganahs. Early in April, these lorces, ueing massed 
on the Shdhjahanpnr border, were considered within 
sti iking distance j and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Fatohgarli, on tho 
7th marched out to opposo them. Be inflicted on them at Bangfion, in Shiihja- 
Liinpur, a defeat which enabled the British oflioials to re-occupy the Aligarh 
lahsil. But that tract was harassed by constant raids until May, when the 
captmo of Bareilly showed tho rebels of Itohilkhand that further resistance was 
hopeless. 

Tho last rebel incursion took place towards the close of that month. On 
May. Last incursion of the 23rd, Ksilpi in Jalauu had fallen, and about 
rebels. 3,000 mutineer fugitives of all arms fled across 

the Jaiuna into Et&wa. From Etdwa they hurried into this district, 
which they travei.sod from north to south, and quitted by way of Sdrajpur 
ghiit. They travelled speedily aud quietly, plundering and burning only when 
chance threw such pastimes iu their way. At KfiiingauJ, however, was a 
tahsili; and this, in the bojJO of robbing its treasure, they fruitlessly besieged 
for three hours. Moro they could not spare, for time was precious and Fatsh- 
garh within easy distance. So they passed on over tho Ganges, and with thoir 
departure began a reign of peace which it is hoped may prove perpetual. 

And what, it may bo asked, became of tho rebel loaders ? Imagining 
Fote of tbo retd icaiP that his case fell under a general proclamation of 
amnesty, tlio nawdb Tafazzul Husain siuTomlerocl 
himself iu January, 1859, and was triedjon tho double charge of treason 
and murder. Convicted and sentenced to death, he pleaded Major 
Barrow’s promise, th.-it, if not personally coneernad in tho murder of 
Europeans, ho might surrender without apprehension. Now Major Barrow was 
a Special' Commissioner for tho trial of rebels j and though his promiso was 
condemned and dl.gavowcd by Government, that promise was not disputed. The 
Governor-General therefore suspended cajiital sentence on coudition tliat Ta- 
fazKul Hmsain immcdialely quitted British territories for ever. Shipped to 
Aden, and sent across the Arabiau frontier iu the direction of Mecca, ho was 
warned that if ever again ho set foot within Briti.sh jurisdiction, tho senloiico of 
death would ho carried out. While tho rights of other parties, not rebels, were 
of course declared intact, it was held that between him and tho British Governmont 
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the liviity of 1802 wwii cfinoollod. The casMo in which ho ha<l livctl ^\arf 
razed to the ground, luul its sitt* Is now (n'ciiphsl l>y a fiiul town hsill. Nor 

was lie the oul 3 ''iiiaii who usoaped the pniiihluacnt duo Lu thoMi grave rniilefiiotor'^ 
who, unalile tluunsclve.s to create an ordtudy adin inis t vat ion, attempt to sidjvorf. 
established governuients. On the pacilication of tlio country SliihaiuiUcid 

evaded ajiprehcnsion a wiindiudiig life. He frerpieiitly visited Mecca, where 
iic may perluijis have met his fellow-rohel the Nawah. Taking sor\lee at hifjfc with 
the Nawili^ ol Jundgarli, he in 1872 eamo with that chief to Ihmihny, where the 
C!nv(‘inov-’GeiJoral WMS staying. The ex-rehel was recognizod, arrested, tried, 
and eon deni nod to death. Lhit ho fore the High Oourt it wms pleadijd that as a 
denizen of Uauxpnv lut had owed no allegiance to the BnUsh (iovcrumoutv The 
Ikmal Code, which makes the act of waging wav against (ho (^iicoii an offence, 
irrespective of the accused’s nationality, was not at the time of Niyiiz Muhain- 
niad’s rebellion in force ; and dissenting from his brother Judges, tlio Chief 
Justice hold that the plea was good. Tho judgment on Niyiiz wag confirmed 
liy a majority ; but in view of the plea just mentioned the Court coimnutod hi.s 
sentouGO to transportation for lifi3.^ 

Ami with the truthful romance of the Great Tlobsllion the liistorv of 
Ti'arukhabnd must ccnsc. 13cside that sedition all later ovoiits fall into tho 
inoroit insignificance; and those at all worthy of record, the dearths and the 
land assessment, have been described abovo.^ But if fclio trcatnient of rebellion 
inspired an awe for tho strong amis, that of those lessor ditlicultic-> may have 
taught the district to respect the good intentions of what, for the ago auJ 
country, is tho hkiai of pogsible governmonts. 

iha A(hitlni'>lmiion vj I/jl iVDumcrs, lViVii\ 0* 
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ALtfiArJ^, n Aiuvitpur, staii-Is about a mile west of the 

ineliillt'il JiolnlWmntl Trunk Hoad, 8 norni-iiorlb-euht of I'atuli^oirli. At 
some flisbmop ea^t ami wv^t of it vespoctivcly fi^uv tho Ramgaiipia luul tliat 
bi'iuieh of tlir Hameaiinr'i known as fclio Na^ai Tlio popnlation, 1,"227 in loOS, 
Ir.ul fallen in 1872 to 820 ; anti tbo village itself is both small iuhI inragmficimt. 
lUit it ],s notfcealile tlio lieatlrpiiu'lois <jf tlitJ t.ihsil iioariiig its name, and as 
thr; silc of a polieo-slation and impelial pO'^t-ollico. Thotiihsil hoiul" 

(}narftn‘.s nta’o timedenefl JdtJioi* from Aniriipiu’ afltjr tJio Groat Jleljelliun liacl 
di'vivojvcd the tab-ili bnilding^'i and rccoxabi ut tbo laUei pbuio. In 18(57 the 
tii]i>ildar was removed, a non taliHili lining (\slablit-hecl at Muhaniinatlaljad, across 
tIh- Craugiis ; Init tlio old arraiigeiiioni' was rcstorod two yeax'S later. A market is 
bold on Tuesdays and Saturdays, TIio oxeeptional uiihealtiiincss of tlic villagu 
is as usual asoribed to uiinholcsomo drinkin;? water. 

ALruAull, a tahsil with headquarters at the placo just described, is bounded 
on its long eastern ironticr by the liilgrfim and Shahubad tahsil of Hardoi; on 
ics short north-eustern iuxd iiortli-western borders by tahsil JabiUibad of Shah- 
jalampur; and on its lengthy svesb-soutli'Westeni side by tho Ganges, winch 
severs it from tho Kdiuigunj and tlearlquarters tahslls of thus district. It has, 
according to the latest olHoiiil sbritemonb^ a total aiuii of 187 square miles and 
241) acres. Its total population, by the census of 1872, was 8li,o4.3 souls, or 
about 484 to the sqiiuvo mile. And its laud-revenue, in 1878-71), is 
Hk. 1,28,404. 

li'urdier details of area, pO[)ulatiou, and revenuo will bn given in tho 
articles on tho tuh&irs throe piirganahs, x^JiiUTruu, HauamuacuVu, Al^L> Kuakiiat-* 
MAU^ ijut tho physical and ugiioultiuiil feaLiiies of these cUvisions, being iden¬ 
tical, may boro bo dobcribod ouco foi all. 

A plain raised seme 48U feet abovti iho hCii, -talisil Aligai li presents an 
, uubrokeu sarlaco of iu/'tn or iiUuMai lowlands. No 

riiyMCfil lea tilled. 

paU ol it IS liiuch above the level of tlie river floods. 
When tho rains avo heavy and tho streams am swuUon, much of it is cov’ercfl, 
lor two or tlnoo days together, with xvulei whicli leuvth i)Qlmid a deposit of 
sand. During such floojt) tho \jllagos and the uningo-gioves ivhkdi .supply tlm 
tahsil witli Its only Avoadlaiidh are iskuid'^ in a muddy sea. tiomo tiacts avo 
siihjeuii to con.staijfc jiuvial ei“(>Mon, IJejieo tho as^essinont of many villages 
vanes accuuliug to tho quantity ot ciilturjiblc land tlovouved or cast up by 

IVnvincLS Uo^ ei Jiiiioni CiiviOai K ruA , <LUetl Itli .Inly, 1878. 2^riio 

oiii> Ji-i-onka IiLiiiJii/ IS th.it 01 ilie U. a', t> .it Mao iiiisuljiui, ou ilic iU)lu/kljfintX Tiniilc 

ill irii, .md IiUi liiiiik ol lilt Uiuiiyiiuyo. Alioiooi IjcIoh Lliis i7S Joor Llo le cuii lie Ici\ ejovn' 
ijoii , loi mo lah.iiis Iv\uJ. 
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ctipricioiis rivers. The chief offeiiders arc of course the vohiHlc Uufu^unga iirul 
ih clmnucls ; for the though gracliuilly eaht\\aidb, is a snow- 

fed streamj liable to no very ^sudden changes of volume. 

Entering on the nortli, the Rainganga Hows through some half the tahsjl, 
wiiKliiifT on to contmiie its i\iva<xes in Ilardoi. To 
those ravages 27 S(_[uiLro iiiih^s of onltivaLcd land in 
Ainritpur and Klmklmtman have been, are, or may again ho, subject. A net¬ 
work of channels connects it with tlie G.ingijs, and when floods are mild .‘serves 
as a safety-valve for the csca]>e of water which would orlicrwisc overflo^v the 
land. Chief of such braiich-stroains an3 the Niisa and Rdjjiya, issuing from 
the Rinigaiiga itself; and tlio Nadia, Chariiiya, and Katuia, which issiio from 
the Ganges, Tlirough tho-e and smaller passages, when one only of tlio two 
great riveis is flooded, its ^uperHuous \vaters iiiid their \vay into ilio other. 

The most important elfoct of this complicated nvcr-sy&teni is that water 
eveiywhere lies close to the surface, Iriigatioii by 
Irri^citioii, bucket, pulley, and bullocks is unknown. TJiO wells 

are tlio narrow and shallow pits above described as c/to/iasi} Eed by porcolatioii 
and exhauated in n fow hours, they aie worked with lever, rope, and earthen 
pot. But large tracts are by nature so moist as to demand irrigaLion only 
'when grown ^Yith precious crops like opium ; and Avatored often jjuys a lower 
rent than unwatered laud. 

The danger of floods and the moisture of the soil give riso in places to a 
CiiUivation and cultiviu cai'oless style of cultivation. Where whole fields 
might be swept away, wlun e manure might be washed 
ofl or overlaid with a sterilizing silt, few would spend ihucli labour on weeding 
or much money on manure. Finding their bullocks JiccdlcsH fnj* irrigation 
purposes, the Brahman and E^^Jput culthators use them in plougliiiig le.^s care¬ 
fully a larger quantity of laud. The average plough area is here eight acres, 
against five only in tho uplands. But wIkuo no Hoods aro feared, tlio land 
amply repays tho care and money spmil. on it by a third great class of hii.sbaiKl- 
men. SetLhng down on a small holding, \^hicli ho nianiues and waters tlio- 
roughly, the Kiicliiii niiscg inagmficcJit crops of' opium and vegettibles. Tho 
latter find a sale at Fariikhabad. 

On the Kuchhi^ma lands is grown also a fair quantity of sugarcane But 
tho principal crops of the tnlisil ai'o, for tlio aulinnii 
Crops an soi -3. harvest, jodr millet, and next aifor a long interval rice, 

cotton, and bdjrai for tho spring harvest wheat, and after a still longer interval 

^ Supraf P‘ <57. 


Crops and soil's. 
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bnrloVj mixed hurloy and wlkMt, rmd Imrlov mixed \^iiIl uram ov |ior^ 

Tim poils w]nVdi prodneo tlioso trroutlis an* classed as fjau/idny or sniLs iinmo<lN 
utfdy surroniidin^ vilKi^cs ; ddinat or luain ; hhiiv or sandy motile! ; tardi^ or 
land in tlio descried Inih still moist beds of rivers; hairi, or land still lloodod 
hy rivet's; i\i\d IdUHy or lands flooded hy j]oiuls\ Of these tlm tanu ^rowa the 
finosfe and nn>st valuable crops. It is as cLscwlicvo often Juiid to draw tlio lino 
Iii‘fcnTeii the bhiir or sandy soil and tho loam, wliicli is a niixtiiro of clay and 
sand. Pure ohiy is as rare as elsewliero in the district. 

Df soil 30 saline as to produce no vegetation there i.s none. Of the total area, 
0(1,0S2 acres \vcro at assossinout returnc^d ns eultivated and 14,73 i as eiil livable. 
The only land really uueulturable is tliG tamarisk-coveicd «5aud of (ho river luuh. 
Cut there is much land (pule suffioion tly saline and sandy bo piovonl ibseultivaLion 
at present pi ices. In tho noi^Iibonrliood of tlio Ganges and Ihtni/xan^a there 
invades tho fields a mischievous weed called su7*aiy ^vIlosc seeds tlioso rivers arc 
accused of dopositiiif; in flood timo^ 

ArJiAnGANJ, a small town of par;;^anab Amritpiir, stands on the east side 

of the metalled Rohilkhand Trunk Road,13 miles uovth- 
Site, poinilatiou, &e. n i i . i 

noitli-east of Fatchgarh. About a mile off, on tlic west^ 

flows tlie Ramgan/^a riv^er. Tho popuhation was returned as G,2JfJ in 1865 and 

n, ISG in 1872. But ns in both cases the inhabitants of 27 oiilljdng liaiiilots 

were iueludod, these figures are misloading. Tlio actual population of tho town) 

itself is from 1,500 to 2,000 only. 

The older portion of AlUibgauj is a cluster of mud lumsoa groupo<l round 
an oblong markct-plaee which is shaded by .some largo tr(3cs. Through this 
sottlcmcnt runs the Banya, a undo watercourse passing down to tlio Ihungjinga, 
and unhealthily stagnant for a great jiart of the year. But since tho construc¬ 
tion of tho Roliilkliand Trunk Road the shopkeepers liavo dosoidod tlie old 
market for shops on cither side of that highway. Old Alhiiiganj bus hoeomo 
ruinous, and modern Alldliganj is a street whicli has sprung up along the 
road. 

Ill this new part of the town has boon built a hostel (fiaivH) for native traveh 

ruWicbuiimnga. aro a 

police-station, a cli.slrirt posfc-offico, aiul a village 

Gchoeh There is also an encamping-gvound, which is the first stage for iroojis 
inarching from Patehgarh to Shahjiilianpur or llaroilly. A market is held on 
Mondaj’^s and Fridays, hut tho sales arc confined to the ordinary trade in grain 
mi«l cloth. 

1 This jLCcuiint of tihsU AHr.ljIi lias Ijoea comiijlt'd ohichy fioiii ^Iv <i A, Klljott’a icjit-iiilu report. 
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All/ili^LUij wa.i fuinuluil in K/'U) (115211,) on Ui« site of ;in oUloi 
^ OJiIluil Piihra, Its foundi^r, J>]a*n Klmn^ si jirotoire of 

Miiliamniful, fir4 niiwnb of Fariiklinlnnl, ^^avo it its 
pro'icnt iinino of God's iniirkot. Islam Imilt also at a \illa^o c.illcil Sakiilmai 
11 I'ort which Ik^ named tiher Ininselfa Islain^aiij, Tliis hocamr tho h(‘a(1(|uui‘tci.s 
nl’ a of which ho was appointed rulor, atui ^\hii*li now hears tlio 

oi Annitpiir. 

AniETiiT^ a psiihinhan ^illanro on the cliff of the Gan£f<5S, slunds aiirml a 
onto cast of Fanildiiihad. Iluncatli it, a short distiinco fintlim cv(st, 11 j(* Glialiiw 
^]iat ]aait-lnid;ri3 conveys th(> llolidkhand Trunk Road across lhcii\(a\ The 
}U)jiu]atir>n amounted in 1872 to 8,822 jno'soj]^ d and Aun'lJji is rejmirknUc iil.^o 
a^ one (d’llioso villages in whirdi the Ohankidari Act (XX, of 1858) is in lorce. 

In 1K78-71I the house-tax theiehy imposed^ witli a hahmeo of Uo. 0-7-10 
from the |>re\iims year, ^avc a total ineoniu of Us, 187-5-10, Tlur cxiri'iidi^ 
inu^, princij'ally on police and conservancy, amounted to Us. IM. Tlio niiinhcr 
of liouROH was in the same year 431, of wliiuh 85 were asse.ssed with the to'j, 
tli «5 incidonco beiii*,^ Us. 2-3-2 per house assesHccl and Re, 0-1-5 ])ur head of 
])opiilatioii, 

From the fact that the number of houses amouulod in 1878-74 to 523^ it 
may ho concliided Ibat Amolhi is decaviii;^, It w'as 
foiindul by Wnlminn ud, first nan lib of Farukliuliatl, who 
iiameil it Nc\v Aniolhi, pcrhajis after the aneioiU town so called in Sullaujair of 
Gndh, liui a portion of the Farukhabad AmeUii itself is no^v iiaim'd Old; ami 
an iMvly village-site may perhaps have existed here hefoio the days of Nan ah 
Jliiltainmad. Htill can I>e traeed in places tho cavthon rampart, flu^ flanking 
U)\\KiYi^, and thoihtch with winch ho surrounded lii.s foundation. In it his s^m 
Kami, aftornurds second luiwal), built a furtifieil house. The nmiaiiis of Kaim’s 
cii^iih' were, after the mutiny, confiscated for tho roli(dlian of liis dc,^eendant 
Naw.ib Tafa///ad. Put up to auction, they wore houi^bt by AH Mnliaminad, 
a nahve of Amotlii wlio liad risen to the poat of Hc3iuif(iiarti‘rs tahsilddr. Ke lias 
us('d the l)iiek?5 to build a house of a ,semi-English fii'>liiou, and hns [planted tlio 
r'Urjvmnding land with friiit-treob.- 

AMiiriTUit, a \ilIago giving its name to the pnrganah in wliitdi it m situate, 
rdaiids on tho juiietimi of two thiid-cdiias aial two foiirtli-cdass nninetalled 
road'*, 11 miles noi th of Fatehgiuli. The population amounted in i8fJ5 1o 2,853, 
Init in 1872 liad fallen lo P888. 

''I'lir L liniJitc iiu'luflis )irtLli 111'* iK’\sci iiinl Llic (Apa;pi'i) pitrljoii- (pf Aiiittlii, 

” if A. H H , ]s U 7 I (\li .11 Lille <m tlw i'liuikh.ibiKl 


}lisLovy. 
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Tlio viI]f>^o hi\s altrl’Cll littlo siuco closcribocl in Muncly’s ShtoJieff. IL 
lies ‘‘ in ooniitry spioad for many ‘Surrounding Icjtnine's with one sheet of luxu 
ruLiit eultivatiou, inLersper-oJ with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In tlio 
rainy beacon ilns licU and fruitful tract is scarcely habitable or passable, tiin 
Avliulo foiintiy betweon the Ganges uml Bareilly (’) exhibiting one vast lake of 
water.” 

Ainriipui luis a di'strict post-office, n village school, and a native hostel 
{sftr^h]. Its nuirkef; id huld on Mondays and Tliursrbij'S. It ib said to liavo 
been founded by one iMun Singh, who planted ui tins parguiuih a Gahawar 
colony, U(‘tnruing from batlung in the Ganges, lie hailed to refresh himself ufc 
a o^(dl on the sito of the inodorn village. Like all Iliiidus, lio was a groat oon- 
noi.ssrair of the jjuro element. Fimling the water nxeollont, lie compared it to 
umbroda and lusolving that such good diink should not be wastcil, 

built a village beside the well, Heuco does traditiou derive the name of Am- 
ritpur or Anihrosiupolis. 

The village was before tlio Groat Rebellion the headqiinrtors of a tahsil and 
a polico-eirclG. Both the tiilisiJi buildings and tlie police-station woio located 
ill an old fort which stood here. But the fort and its records having bi'on do.s- 
troyed by rebels, the iahslU was transferred U\ Aligarh, The polieo-statiou 
lingmed on a while, but lit length followed the tah>ili to the same destination. 

Akritpuii, the largest parganah t*f the Aligarli talibll, is boimdod on tlio 
east by tah^il Sluih.iljiid nf Hardoi, the SondJn; or »Scrljii 

BomuUi IDS, area, etc, .* • i i r 

wntorcniirse torming in places tJio border. Its north- 
om Govnev jvits intt> tahsil Jalalabad of fciiiihjalvAnpur. It is bounded on the 
west-s out b -w e -st \ >y tl 11 - G a i igcs, xn hi cl j di y id ovl it fv i n n th o R ai m g an j an d lie ad- 
(pnirters tidisils. On llr^ snutli-cust it nmrelics with par'janah Xluiklnihnaii of 
its own laiisil. It containod iierording to the latest oflicial stateiunnfc f LtiV8) 
121 sfinnrc mil(‘S aiitl D*5 iicrc.s; and liy tlio latest census (1872) 1)4,1)82 souls. 
But of botli area and population doluils heveuCler. Tlio total nuinlmr of villages 
is 14lS, and of otatos 183, the avirago »izo of the former liciiig abonl-bSl aevrs. 

The physical and agiiculUinil features of Amritpur aie those already dos- 

oibed in the article on tliat Aligarli tnhsil of w!ii(‘h it 
fcatjirca, i , 

forms a part, Jt is traversed throughout its lengtli by 

ilio sbifty Hamganga, and through a portion of its area !>y tho^o channels of th(‘ 

Ganges and Uairiganga which ha\'o been mentionocl in the sanu* place To 

these must be added the Banya Nala, xvhioli, quitting the Bnmganga near Allaii- 

giinj, passes tlnoiigh iluittown, and after a south-oaatorly course l(*ave.^ (Im p;u« 

gaiiali for llardoi The Settlement report classes 81 per cent, of tlw total tU'ca 
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nri irrigntctl. Amritpiir has in fact plenty of inoistin'o ; but its ilrinkiii^ 
'water, Aviitcs Mr, Elliott, is almost merywliero, Thevo is an air of 

depression and clistro'is about the tract. The very dogs in the villages do not 
Lark nnudi as one rides through/’ 

Tbo jn’incipal road is the inclallecl or first-class Itoliilkliand Trunk linn, 
Comtnunicafious and Entering from Khakliatmaii, this crosses tbo Jlilni- 
^anga at Ilichpuria-gh.Jt; pas-^es on cither bank of 
that rivG]' Aligarh and Allabganj ; and finally quits for Shdlijaliaujuir, after 
travejdiiig in a noitli-norLh-easterly direction almost the whole length of the 
pargauah. It is crossed near -Aligarh, and joined at Allaliganj, by two unme- 
tailed third-class roads from Amritpiir. The?o again uro joined by three or 
four fourth-class lines or cart-tracks, Tlie three villages just mentioned, which 
aro the principal marts^ of tlio parganali, are not thoroforc ill provided with 
comniimications. 13ut tlidr trade nlmost confines itself, as usual in rural India, 
to tlie purcliasG of chea]) clothes or metal-vessels and the sale of agricultural 
raw-prodLiGo. The saltpetre manufacture afibrcis a precarious income to the 
Nunora caste. 

According to the cemsus of 1872 pavganah AmrUpuv contained 263 UdmbiU 
ed villages, of w-hich 166 had loss than 200 inlmbiiaiils; 
Pnpulatiou. between 200 and 500 ; 18 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

find 3 between 1,000 and 2,000, The total population mimborcd 54,082 souls 
(24,538 females), giving 454 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there ^yevG 51,470 Hindiis, of whom 22,839 were females ; and 3,512 fliiisaliaaus 
(1,699 females). Distributing the Ilimlu population amongst the four great 
chs^esy the census shows 5,930 Bvakmuns (2,597 fomnhs); 8^3GG Bujpfhs 
(3,355 females') and 389 Baniyas (189 females) 3 whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes’' of the census returns, whicli 
show a total of 3G,785 souls (16,695 females). The principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found ill this parganah aro the Kauaujia (5,514), Gaiir, and Sar- 
W’ariya. The EAjputs belong to tho jliithor 11,526), Gaur (137), Chauhiiu 
(G26), Bais (231), Tomar (81), Bliaclauriya (22), Chaudol (43), Kfitehriya 
(96), Gahrwar (915), Ponwar (1,458), Kachhwaha (40), Soinbansi (1,879), 
Qainnat, B&chhal, and Bhatila clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal and Dhusar 
snh-divisions. The other castes exceeding in number one thoiisauci souls oaoli 
are tho Chamar (3,Sfi2), KachM (5,856), Teli (1,106), Kalmr (3,139), Aldr 
(4,581), Gadariya (1,4S8), Kisaii (6,468), Kaldl (1,1^7). The following Imvo 
less than one thousand members each Kayatli; Hajjiim, Bharbhunja, Dliiina, 

^ Kdiaapi^r-DftU aud Uajlpin-Ratbori may also Ic meiiliooed ns important tillages. 

28 
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Dhob_-Havliai, Loliur, Josbij Sondr, Mdli^ Tamboli, Blmi, Kluikrob, Knmliur, 
Kovi, XCurmi, Nmiiya or Niincra, and Eaclba, Musiilni^ins aro either 
distributed amoii^rsfc Shaikhs Pathdiis (1,283), Bayyids (110), and 

Mtighals (40), or imspecified. 

The oeanpafeions of the peopio are shown in tlio statistics collected at Iho 
saino census. From these it appears that, of tbs male 
Occiipnlioiis. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 

150 belong to the professional class, which includes officials, priests, doctors, 
and the like; 1,313 to the domestic class, flervants, inn-keepers, harbois, sweepers, 
■washermen, &c.; 953 to the coramcvcial, comprising bankers, caniera and 
traders of all descriptions; 13,580 to the agricultural; and 1,457 to the indus¬ 
trial, the class of mcohanics and arti.sans. A sixth or iiulefiuito class included 
1,731 labourers and 223 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespectivo of age or sex, the same returns give 5,450 as landholders, 
32,180 as enltivators, and 17,352 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imporfeot, show 
832 maloa as able to road and write out of a total male population numboring 
30,444 souls. 

Of all the estates in Amritpiir hut two aro revenue-free. In discussing 
the current assessment of rcvemio Mr, Elliott thus 
clnssi6es the past and present areas of thepa?’gnDah :— 


Land rcvcuuo. 


Area classed as 


At the leviaion 
of assossmeiifc, 
lBd4. 

Afc uiGftsurcmeiiti 
for tbo ciuient 
Abisesaiiicnt, 1804. 



1 

Acica. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

UnnBBG‘;«’ablo (barren, rereinic-frec, &c.) 

28,7ti4 

23,010 

16,873 


r OUT fallow, 

4,. 

a,400 

9,028 

9,809 

c*- ^ - 

\ Now „ 

• •4 

l,fi4Z 

3’379 

l,0t2 


(OnltiTated 


4^0, too 

40,404 

44,IJ2 


To(al asbcasablo 

ktf 

2>6,5l)3 

62,871 

55,033 


Grand total 


74,;i67 

75,887 

71,905 


It Will be observed that the total area lust ahown is nearly nine square milos 
less than that of the new official statement; but the Ganges is responsible for 
great alteiations of frontier. The cultivated area iucludes the small unassessed 
acreage which ib grown with tvees. Tho JocreasG in iinassessahlo land is duo 
chi(‘Hy to the resumption of revenue'frcc grants, for of barren Iiuid there was 
almost none to decreaso. 
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Tho current sottlemeufc was effected by Mr, C. A, ElKotfc. Hit; general 
method of assessment in lowland tracts has been elsowhero described 5 ^ and wo 
need liero incution only tho special details which affected this parganab. Ho 
divided it into six chalks or circles— ( 1 ) tho niiddlo or Amritpurj that is tho tract 
around Amritpur village; (2) tho Hiiniganga, or lands along tho banks of tho 
river so called; (3) tho Serha and (4) tho Ganga, named in tho same maimer 
after their adjacent strcaina; (5) the south Bhur, or sandy stretches in tho south 
of tho pargaiiah ; and ( 6 ) tho Gandhi^ a continuation of tlie Gandhi circle in 
parganah Khakhatniau (q. v.) JEacli village again was divided into kirs or plots 
of sinidar soil, and for each bar a separate reiit-iato was assiiinod. The aveiago 
rates per paka hfgha for tho liars of each circle may be thus sliown r— 


Circle. 

Har. 

AsBunicil rate 
per x>akft high a. 

1 Circle, 

liar. 

Assunied rate per 
p.^ka biglm, 

1 Middle or 

Gfiiih'in (5 

From Ks. 4-8 (1st cl ) to 

4 G a 11 g a 

Katrl (4 

Fiom Re ].8 

Ainritp u i‘ 

dpssci*,) 

Bo. 1.6 (6tb) 

(C,i59 paka 

claJJSGS.) 

(isfccl,) 

(29,2P2 pa- 



bighas ) 


to Eu.IJ.12 (ill!) 

kii bi^hns) 







Loam (1 

1 Us. 8-12 (]St cl) 





clashes.) 

Kc. 1-14 (4th) 





Tnrdi (3 

Its 3-0 (JSt cl.) 





classes.) 

nc, 1-14 (flrd) 





, Taldbi (2 

Hs.a-G (Isfc cl.) 





1 classes,} 

ft3. 4-4 {2ud) 




2 Hfim^anpa 

Gauhon (3 

IK 5-4 (Isfc cl) 

5 South blKii 

Gaulinn (2 

Rs.2-4 (Isfc cl.) to. 

(25,063 bl- 

classes.) 

to Rs. 3-0 (3id) 

(5,946 bi- 

classes ) 

Re. 1-8 Ond) 

glins,) 



gliaS') 

Sand (4 

M 1-14 (Isfc cl.) 


Loom 

Rs. 3-12(Isfc cl ) 


classes,) 

„ a.J2 (4tJj) 


classes ) 

Jls. l-NJ (ith) 


Tahibl (1 

» l-s 


Tai'rti (7 

Ks, 4 8 (I5fc d.) 

i 

classes ) 



chiHses.) 

Rs 0-12 (7th) 

G G a 11 h i 

Gnuhau 

Rs 2-1 

3Scrha(8,06I 

nnuhiui (‘1 

lls. 4-8 (Isfc cl) 

(9 G C bl- 



higbas.) 

classes ) 

Rs l-8(4tli) 

ghab) 

Sand 

Re. l-s 


fcjanU (6 

llfl. 3-0 (Isfc cl) 





classes.) 

Re. 0-12 (5th) 


Tdldbl 

» M4 


Tho uieaniug of tho terms qauhdny tdvdi^ taldOi, and katri lias been explained 
in the articlo on the Aligarh A paka biq/ia, it will be roinembercd, 13 

about .J tbs of an acre. For auy further details tho reader is referred to Ibo 


rent-rale report itself.^ 

Sanotionod by tho Board of Revenuo and applied to tho taxable area, these 
rales gave the piii'gauali a total rental ot Bs. l,7U,b21. Deduced ftom fclmt 
sum at 50 per cent., tho revenue would liavo rcaoliud Rs. 88,310* It was 
actually fixed at Rs* 88,309, and later arrangements have reduced its amount 
i Supra p. U^'intcd iit p, li-1 of the settlement report, 
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to 8Gj739, As at first imposed it showed im increase of 14‘2 per oent» on 
Dio expiring vcvenuo {li^. 77^094)* Its iuadence per aero was Re. 1-2-2 on t)io 
iofiri, Uo. l-S-7 on tho as^sessjible^ and Be. 1-15-4 on U\c cuUivated area. Ou 
tjjQ expn dcmaiid iiad fallen at the lute of He. 1—11“5 poi acic. 
Though not yet formally sanctionod hy Govornmentj the new demand has been 
in provisional force since tho autiunu of 1S7U 

Tho ccbsos for police, roads, oihor local needs, and village accountants’ fees 
hero reached Us. 13,111, or 15 per cent, ou the now 
demand. In this snin, however, is incluclecl the small 
quota asscHSDcl on tbo two loveuiic-frcc estate^. 

The Jiiiidholders who pay the revoDue are chiefly Pomar, Gahanvfir, Soinbansi, 
and Bfithor Rajputs, The territory of the former lios for 
tho most part east of tho Rumganga j that of tho hittor 
arentid Ainritpur village, m tho tract between R6mganga and Ganges. In tho 
south of tho parganah are a considerublo mnnber of Soiuhausi Riijput proprietors. 
Of tbo various proprietary tew arcs the scttlojneiifc and I’ent-^rate reports gzvo no 
analysis ; hvit theve arc several very largo properties like that commonly called 
the Allaliganj taliika. This consists of 17 villages which beforo tho I'DbelUon 
were lield by three cousins. But the share which ouo of thorn forfeited for trea¬ 
son has since then beon bestowed on loyal subjeots, such as deserving native 
olIicGr>s of tho Bengal Army, Amongst tlie Amritpur Galiarwnrs, as well as 
dans, the fiub-divisioa of proprietary right is often extremely minute. The 
case of Bamifiri village has been noticed above and ^H!ic Ohilaua talukiV’ is 
another instance in point,*^ As a result of this subtle partifciozi, one would expect 
to find many small laudUoldoYS farniing tlieir own fields ; and indeed the land 
thus cnUiviited aniounts to 21 )ior ceut. of the total area. To whub extent 
veal propelLy changed bauds during tho term of tho last revenue aofctlomeiit 
[1833-1>5), and at \vbat price, may bo seen from tho following table:— 


Mode of Uanstcr. 


Mnrfgngrc 
Bi n iiiL* sale 
ruliiie ai(ciiati 


Ue venue. 

Price, 

Price 
por acre* 

Ua. 

Us 

Ra. a, p. 

e,8ft7 

61,11JC 

10 JO 1 

0,01> I 


}2 24 ll 

7,y«2 

4C,oiJ 

6 9 J 


Yean* 
pmqliasc of 
revenue, 


11MU5. IJihiiiui 01 'IS a »ill,iao nn (.he Gnind'l’niiik Komi. U« noiiii- 
WtjwJi sjiiul), Jim ilMt of iii.iny nuromiiUiifi ?illii<rv!, the Knee hist cwisii-.ca r uci 

iuliuUliaiiit,>ee iiji. sa-oi). -TLe tilll iiiiii.e of tins villiiyc la Kcival IMuimr 
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“ Transfer^,’’ writes Mr. Elliott, ^Miavo been comparativelj few. The rea- 
fioii is that there aio many parts wlioro ii creditor would not venture to go, still 
less to buy lip )us debtor’s landed iutcrasts. ITo iniglib go to shear, and chaaco 
to come away shorn.” 

The cultivators are chieny Kfiohliis, Lodhas, Cliamais, Rajpubs, and Brah¬ 
mans. Of tlie total cultivated urea 50 per cont.is held 
by tenants with rights of occupanoy and 29 by tenants- 
at-will. The actual rental paid by teuaiits to landlords was at sottleiiiout return¬ 
ed as Bs. 1,13,396; but this sum must not be computed with the rental 
already mentioned as assumed for purposes of assessment. The rise of rents 
during tho term of last settlement was remarkable. The avorngo rate ascended 
from Us. 3-5-10 to Es. 3-14-2 per acre i and heavier rents are now paid 
on apparently less foitilo fields than in any purely upland pargannh of this 
district, ^‘Bat inoreaseil experience,” writes the rent-rate report, lends inoro 
and more to tho conclusion that there is no veal connection between proiliieo 
and rent, Ono cannot argue that tho parganahs with the best soil will pay 
tlie highest rates; and tho historical and personal oloments have far more to 
do witii Lhn fixation of rents than ono generally supposes.” The rental rise is 
here attributed to tho change from turbulence to peace. At tho opening of tho 
last settlement the neighbouriug Oudhwas an iiulcpoudent state, and offenclej's 
and defaulteis of all kinds used to flock across the border to demoralize tho 
people of this parganah. 

TJie traditional history of Amritpur begins with the arrival of the Poniar 
chief Shiiipal Sail. Coming from the south in 1280 
History. Ilaily colonies, 1335), ho received from tho Hathor Ihga of 

Ivlior^ the village now called Ivaranpur-ghat, bat then Kusdri, on tho Ganges in 
this pargamih. Hence bo oxtendod Lis authority over the surrounding country, 
exterminating tho aboriginal BhyArs, Hviug in 1285, 

Tho Honifirg. 1 t n / ^ 

he left three sons who qnarrollecl with their patron, tho 
Klior Baja, Partifc Eai, the Kayath minister of that prince, defeated them 
and was gran led their lauds. And from their vilJiige tho family of the victo¬ 
rious scribe look the titlo of Knsariya. 

Tho ejected Ponmrs fled into what is now the Shahjahdnpur diatrict, wlioin 
the ropiued descendants of Shinpiil’s son Eisaldeo may still he found. But 
returning afler tlio death of the IClior K^ija, tho eldest sou, Basant Sail, expelled 
Tartit and recoveioJ his heritage. IIo bestowed Kusnri on tho Braiinians, and 
liiiiisclf aottlod at Udarmau, now Vazfrpur. Plis clan gradually gained possession 

* yhainwibiul. 
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of 123 villager in tLh parganali, bub now retains libtlc move than half that 
nmnber. The inctopendeufc pedigrees of many Pomar liimilies in this parganali 
agree in showing that fchoii* ancestor Sbiupal lived not moro than fifteen gene¬ 
rations ago* But fifteen geuerations might well extend over half a thousand 
years. 

If the traditions of the Gahavwtivs be true, they must have entered this par- 
gumvli some five liiuidcGd years agOj or nob long after tho Poinnra* Thoy claim 
(leacGiifc from llun, the brother of that Maliesh who colonized Bhojpar* Both 
chiefs came up-country from some place in the Mirzapur district ^; and the 
former has been already nainod as the reputed founder of Amrifcpur. But 
though GaharwArs preceded tho EiUbors in Kniiauj, tho origin of this Gahar- 
war settlement is pvol)aljly far later. All the existing families trace their 
pedigree up to one Eaichand, the sixth descendant of Muu. But if Man’s 
offspring bad been settled for six generations in the pavganah, he should 
have had, at the close of the sixth, far more than one represBnLiitiVB for ilio 
present G.aharvv&rs to claim as ancestor. Biichand may fairlyj therefore, bo 
TBganlcd as tho real founder of tho colony. Oonaiating as it did of 42 
{biydlU) villages, that colony ^Yas called the Biyalisi; and the Gaharv^ars still 
hold proprietary rights in 39. 

Overlapping from the neighbouring Khukhatmau (y. r.), the Sombansis 
, obtained from tho Pomars some forest land on vvhicli 

si3*n UiOT tliey founded Bamiari and its 19 depondonfe villages. 
Their leader was one Randifir Singh. Later still, and some throe centuries ago, 
arrived four Ratlior brothers, cadets of tho house of Riiinpur in Eta. BLuuy- 
iiig into iho family of Bahoju Sombansis, one of them, Khanzada Sail, obtaiuecl 
for himself and brethren 18 villages. 

In the JnsUtiites of AHa)^ (1596) Amritpnr has no separate oxistenee. It 
is then a part of iho Shamsnbad parganah,Kiinauj district, Kanauj government, 
and Agra province. But the great size of Shunisabad caused in later times ifcsj 
partition into several portions, such as Mihrabad. Mihrabad, again, included 
amongst other subdivisions ziJas Bingaou anti Islamganj, The latter sprang into 
existence when IsUin Khun, au officer of the Fanikhabad Nawivb (1713-43), 
founded Ishtmganj on tljo site of Sakiilmai. From tho possession of tlic 
Fanikhabad, Milirabad passed into that of tho Oiulh Nawabs j and by the latter 
it was ceded (ISO!) to tlio Biitish. Included first in tho Bareilly, it was after¬ 
wards (1813-11:) detached to form with other purgauahs the now ShahjahAnpur 

\ ns Ivjintit or Bijniparlj. By nijnif^arh h clearly m&iut, Rjjainiir, tJio scac 

cttiUeGa-Uacwrir lUja of KtuitiU The gteiU looMoitYCss oi Bijmgurh m the bumu aislrict 
jfcCUanacUfciurtgUultl, 
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Legend and liistni’y. 


district. "iVMlst parts of Shfthjalmnpur, BdngAoii^ and Islamganj became sepa¬ 
rate pnrgaiiabs. la 1829 they were both transferred to this district, where they 
became a single parganah, with head-quarters at Amritpur. But in 1^43 I3un- 
gnon was rotransforred to Shalijaluinpur, and Amritpur or Jsldinganj remained 
witli its present boundaries, as a portion of the Aniritpiir, now Alfgurh, tahsih 
A few further items of its annals will bo found in the fiscal and general histories 
of the district.^ The demands assessed on the parganah at successive British 
Bettlenienta of land-reveiino have been : at the fiist Ea 66,ij54 ; at the second, 
Es. i}9,299 ; at the third Es. 82,961 ; at the fourth, Es. 91,012 ] at the fifth, 
Rs. 81,619 j and at the revision of the fifth, Es* 79,039. Tito demand of the 
next or current assessment has abov^o been examined in detail. 

Bnnjrua, a village ^Yhieh gives its name to the pavganah so called, stands 
at the junction of the Ganges and Bagdr rivers, siv miles south of Fatehgarh, 
On ib converge two unmetallod roads. But the population amounted in 1872 
to 1,061 souls only ; and, save for its past history, Bhojpur would have little 
claim to notice. 

Its foundation is assigned to King Bhoj. There seem to have boon more 
than one monarch so called* A1 TJtbi nientions a Bhoj 
Chaiid wdio was the ally of Jaipul, king of Kananj, in the 
time of Mahmud Ghaznavi; but the Bhoj of JMAhva, who flourished towards the 
close of the eleventh centm*y,^ is perhaps the least mythical hero of that name. 
The Bhoj of Bhojpur legend had received the gift of understanding the language 
of beasts. But it had been stipulated that, if he revealed what bo heard them 
say, he should surely die. Unable at length to withstand tho coaxings of his 
favourite but too inquisitive queen, he started for the Ganges 5 that there, on 
tho banks of the sacred stream, he might sate her curiosity and sulFer tho doom 
prescribed. But it came to pass that on his way ho heard one goat say to 
another : am not a fool like King Bhoj, who would lay clown his life for a 

woman ” And tho king took these words for a warning, and returned to his 
senses, and refused longer to heed tho piyings of his wife* On tho pLico 
where his mind was turned from death ho founded a town named Jiragor, 
which they say moans lifo preserved and a little further forward, on 
the banks of the holy Ganges, another called Bhojpur. And on the lands of 
Jirogor, Shaikhpur, Gadanpur, and Beorajpur-Bichpuri, ho built a mighty 
fortress. 

^ Supra, pp. 00-103, 134-105 ^ Fof Rbof Climul, aco Dowsoa’i ortitton of Blliof'i 

UisU/nans, JL, 40 j for Bhoj of Malwn, Elpliinstonc'a Btstorif, Wc. IV, chap. 1; and for soino 
account of other kiir^ b named 13haj, Gazr., J., 6-9. ^The rustic derivation from and 

rdhho la of course absurd } lout it would be difflcult to supply anolbcr in its place. 
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Tilo traces of consulerablo fortifications may still bo seen at Bliojpnr. Bui 
it IS probablo that fclioso aro of far later date. We know that a castle was btidt 
hero by Ghiyas-mUdm Biilban (126G-86) ; that Jalabml-diu Klniji (1288-05) 
encamped here while biukling a bridge of boats across the Ganges; lhafc llu-* 
niAyuu (1533-34) cantoned here for tbo same purpose; and that bis son 
Akbar (15()7) also led an army bitliei*. Tliafc thore was a fort at Bliojpnr 
in Akbar’s reign is not expressly stated in the Am-i-A/cbari; but the fact that 
a part of the parganali was called fJaveli sbo^Y^ that ono must have 

existed. Tho decay of Bbojpur seems to have begun with the ostablisbrnent of 
tboBangasli dynasty, whose first ITawdb (1713-43) degraded tho town from its 
position as the headquarters of the purgaaalu 

BiioJPOn, aparganab of the Farnkhiibad or Headquarters tabsll, iniiy^ dcs- 
pit© the irregularity of its bordeis, bo considered a 
BouDtlQries, area, See. quadrilateral figure. On its north-eastern side, wliicli 

is altcvnately concave and convex, it is bounded by the Ganges and parganaU 
Pnluiraof its own tahbil. Also of that tabsil is its neighbour on the north¬ 
west, parganab Muhanimadabad, It jnarclies on tho soiitb-wost with parganah 
Khnmsabad East of its own tahsil and parganali Ohbibianinn of the Ohhibrii- 
inau tahsiL An uneven aoutb-soutli-easteru frontier is supplied by the parganah 
last named, ami by pavganab TAlgvivm, also of tahsil Chbibr^^mau. The total area 
of Bbojpur, by the latest official statement (1878), was llG square miles and 123 
acres ; its total population by tbo consus (1872) was 62,281 souls, But of both 
area and papulation details will be given hereafter, Tlie number of villagos la 
168 and of estates 202, the average size of the former being about 442 acres. 

The physical and agricultural proper ties of Bliojpm? are those dcRGidbed ip. 
Physical ftnd ngi'ictiltural article on its enclosing tahsjl. The parganali lies 
fenturea. wholly on the uplands, and its soil is cliiefly sandy 

About 10 per coiit. of tho whole area ia barren, and of this percentugo about half 
is accounted for by saline plains on the north-westorn or Mubammndabad bordei‘. 
But tlio parganah is carefully cultivated, and, as elsewhere in the uplands^ 
natural sterility has been more or less effiiced by artificial irrigation and Jiiauur- 
lug. Tho villages in the south-west corner/* WTitesBIr. Elliott, aro extremely 
fine and famous.” In the loamy or saline tract 'water is everywhere procurable 
with ease; m the sandy residue it is seldom obtainod aavo by tho laborious 
construction of short-lived wells ; in the moist basin of the IC*41i nadi, wdiich 
skirts tlie parganah on the south, it is rarely required. Tho parganali is faiily 
wooded, as shown by tlio fact that nearly seven square miles of its area are 
occupied by groves. 
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Ita principal highway is tho inetallod or Ist class GQL-saliaig«anj and 
CoroIIlu^{c^lt[o ^9 and ^aruhliubad road, Tliisj which, passes northward 
through KhndAgiiiij and IvamiUganj, will before long 
bear a light railway, with a station at the place last named. Crossing 
the Kali nadi at Udharanpur ghdt, a 2uJ-cla3s immotalled lino spans tho 
parganah in tho same direction, throwing out at Man-patti a north-eastward 
branch of tho sumo class as itself. These highways are fed by a network of 
about half-a-clozeu 3r(l-chiss unmotalled roads, and by an occasional 4th-class 
line or cart track, Tlio Ganges and tho Klianta iiala, which iu the sonth-east- 
ern anglo of tho paiganah connects that river with tho Kali uadi, provide addi¬ 
tional trade-routes. Trado itself is almost confined to the sale or barter of 
agricultural raw produce. Of what crops that produce consists may be seen in 
the tahsil article. There are no manufactures which deserve mention, Tho 
principal places whose weekly markets assist commerce are Bhojpur, oh the 
junction of two 3rd class roads with the Ganges^ IvliudAganj and Kanialgauj, 
already mentioned ; Jahuuganj,^ Singiranipur, YakiUganj, on the metalled road; 
and Ainfinabad, 


Accor<}ing to tiwoonsitii oF 1572, Blwjpwr 300 hih^hita] vUhge/^y 

of which 212 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 64 be- 
ensua statHtios. tweeii 200 and 500 ; 14 between 500 and 1,000 ; 8 be¬ 

tween 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000, Tbe total popu¬ 
lation numbered, as already mentioned, 62,281 souls (28,549 females), giving 537 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, tliovo were 53,2 L8 Hindus^ 
of whom 24j814 wore females; and 9,061 Musalmaus (4,235 fonialcvs). Distri¬ 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
4,379 Bralmians (2,030 females); 4,482 115jpiits (1,817 females); and 120 
Baniyas (52 females) ; whilst tlio great mass of tho population is iiicludetl iu 
the other castes’* of tho returns, which show a total of 44,237 souls (20,415 
females). The px’inoipal Brahman subdivisions are tho Kanaujiya (4,259J 
and Gujrati. The lliijputs belong to tho Eiitlior (795), Gaur (474), OhauhAii 
(267), Bais(2C6), Tomar (177), ChaudeU31), Katohriya (231), Galmrwdr 
(1,672), Ponwdr(293), Sombansi (67), and Knchliwfiha clans; and theBaniyas 
to the Ajiidhiyabasi (140) subdivisions. Tho other castes exceeding in luim- 
her one thousand souls each are the Cham5r (6,180), Hnjjdm (1,027), Kfichbi 
(3,455), Teli (1,049), Dhuna (1,227), Kahfir (2,372), Ahir (3,389), Gadariya 
(1,818), Kisfin (10,480), Kalfil (2,043), Kori (1,456), and Kurmi (2,326). The 

* Jftliftgaiij, which contains a police-outpost, was founded by Jahan Ipion, the 
(chela) ot Muliuruiuad, flrst Kawab of Fanikbnbad C1713''13)- It hixs, howevei, 
notice in rv separate article. 
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following liavG leso than ono thoiiaand niombera each;—Bharbhiinja, Dlioblj 
JBarliai, lyoliar, Darzi, Jnalii, Soiifir, Tamboli, Bhat, Kbtifcrol), 

Kvmihar, Clink, FaUir, Nat, BahcUya, and Ilalwiu* Miisalmilns avo distulbated 
amongst Shaikhs (6,468), Patliftna (2,391), Sayyida (178), and Mugbals 

Tho occupations of tho people aro slioivu in tbo statiatics collected at the 
same conaus* From thcae it appears that, of the male 
Oceapntioiis. population (not loss than fiftoon years of age), 

328 belong to tbo professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 
1,728 to tho domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer¬ 
men, ljll3totho eoinniorcial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts ; 11,993 to tho agricultural class, and 3,153 to the indus¬ 
trial or artisan* A sixth or indefinite class includes 2,871 labourers and 506 
’persons of no specified occupation* Taking tbo total population, irrespective of 
age or sox, tho same returns give 6,311 as landholders, 28,305 as cultivators, 
and 27,663 as engaged in occupations unconnoched with agriciiUiire. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confasscclly iniporfecfc^ sbo^y 1,461 males as able to 
retid and writo out of a total male population numboring 33-j730 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah, 27 are revenue-free. In making proposals 
for tho currout assessment of lancl-rcvoune Mr. Elliott 
thus classifies tho past and present areas of Bhojpur 


Land‘TTOv cane. 


Area classed aa 

At the reveiiuo 
8 ur voy of 

At the Bcttlcmeiit 

survey of 1844-40. 

At tho BCtfclcmei\t 
survey of the piG-» 
scot nsBCBsmciit, 
1866-68. 


Acrc'i. 

Acres* 

Acres. 

UNASfl^flATitE (barren, revcniic-irce, 

13,907 

10,457 

7,660 

fi row fallow **» 

« 1 

7,l9b 

7,279 

4,498 

^ New j, (ii til 


6,168 

J,94> 

M 1 

w ^Cultivated ... 

4fi,198 

42,905 

BT.ans 

Total assessable 

53,730 

C6J02 

0.3,171 

Ghand TotvAL * 4 . 

07,703 

G5,B69 

70,733 


Tho cliiforenocs in gross nron. aro chic/ly due to tho action of tho Granges ; 
ftwd it vjiil be, obacY'fevi tbnt tho total kat shown is more than square raWaa, 
less tlian that of tho late otlicial statement. Between the dates of the first and 
third columns cxiltivation had iuci’eased by 27 per cent. At cultivation U ijor 
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cent, is returned as watered. Bliojpur is one of the few par^analis in this part 

of tho country where masonry wells are used for field 
Iirlgatioa. .... n * ■ i i i 

irrifjatioii. Suen reservoirs have as a rule neon con- 

sfcructed by Kiirmi landlords. But in a few cases they owed fcbeir existonco to 

tenants, and Mr. Elliott could find no trace of the notion that micli acts were 

breaches of tho cultivator's contract, or justified tlio forfeiture of his occux^ancy 

right. 


Tho general principles which ho adopted in framing tho curront settle¬ 
ment have hocn described oueo for Enough hero 
Ucut.rates, , . , n , i . -n 

to say that ho grouped the soils of ino various villages 

into corresponding classes {Jko') more oi less ininutoly subdivided ; and that ho 
assumed for each subdivision the rent-rate shown in tho following table :— 


Clai3 and subdivision oE soil. 

Area in 

jyahti 

bitjhcs 


Rent-rate per pnlra bigba. 

llcsullnnb 

rental. 

Irrigated ^nuhdn (2 classes) ... 
XJn watered ditto 

Irrigated loam (9 classes) 
UnvvatOYcd do. piclnsbCB) ... 

Irrigated E^and ... 

UnvvQtcrcdilo (3 classes) 

Tarai (2 classes) 

Total 

4,945 

2.U 

10.812 

22,014 

6,714 

42,701 

10,G63 

From Ra (/(Ist class) to Rs 4-8 (2ud), 
Rs, 3 

Rs. 4 (Iflfc class) to Rs, 2-8 (2nd) ... 
lls 2 (iht class) lo lie. 1 (Slid) ..4 

Ra. 2*8 

Rc. 1-B (Ist c1a«5s) to nnnns 12 (3rd) 

Rs, 3 (1st class) to Its 2 (find) ,it 

Rfl. 

2C,585 

702 

65|593. 

18,467 

14,23^ 

44,191 

26,493 

93,100 

Ha- 2 ... 

l,57,31C 


Tlio meaning of tlio (orins gauhan and tardi will be found explained m the tahsil 
article. A paka bUjlia lias- boon already Jofined ns about {thsof an acre. 
Doducod from ihe total of the last column at 50 per cent., tho revenuo would 


have reached lis. 93,058. But it was actually fixed at Es. 82,812, exclud¬ 
ing a sum of Hs. 9,990 payable to grauteos; and later arrangements havo 
j’oduced it to Rs, 81,175. Aa at first imposed, it^showed an increase of 11-4 
per cent, on the expiring demand (Es. 82,773). Its iucideiiou jier aero was 
He. 1-4-0 on tho total, Re. 1-7-0 on the assessable, and Eo. 1-13-4 on tho 
cultivated area. On cultivation, tho expiring roveiiiio liad fallen at the rale of 
lie. 1-8-9 per acre. Though not yet formally saiicLioiied by Govcrnnieiit^ tlic 
new demand has been in provisional force siueo the au/nmn of 18G9* 


^ S^tprti p, 
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Tho ceaaos levied in addition to tho revenue for (1) police, roads, and other 
local objects, and (2) village-accountanta’ fees, here 
reached Ks. 14j2‘iy, They were assessed ns usual on 
uubixedflLS well as taxed lauds^ at a rate on tho domand of .5 per cent, for 
accoimtants* fees and 10 per confc. for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay that revenue are chiefly Gaharwar^ Edfcbor, Ganr, 

LflndionT Powaiya, and Pomar Edjjnits j Abbdsi^ Fariiki^ and 

fcJadiki >Shaikii3 ; Kiiyaths and Pathdns. Of fche 195 
estates wliich tho parganali contained at settlement, 7 wero held in ^a’aHid'a- 
ddriy 46 in 59 in patUddri^ and 83 in hhaydcMva tenure. The 

revenue-free teniu’cs iiichidG some of tho best land in Bliojpnr, nnd a great deal 
oi that land. They lio chiefly in tappa Madul, towards tlio south-west angle of 
the parganah. Of tho cultivated area, 24 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors 
tlieniselvcS;^ with an average farm of 4’60 acres each. The following table shows 
to what extent and at wlnt price land changed hands during the term of the 
Inst Rcttloinent (1834*69) :— 


Mode of tiausfcr. 

1 Acres, 

Koverme. | 

^ PllCOi 

Prloe 
per acre. 

Years* pureijnsp 

1 ut Tcvoimo. 



lls. 

Ks. 

Ua. a. p. 


Wort^Mffo 11. 

7,09!) 

l\,60i 

7C,296 

10 11 11' 

G‘6 

Pmatg Fide .4. 

(5,SOU , 

in44y 1 

1,01,476 

16 0 61 

8-7 

rullxo auctiott 

,%U53 1 

5,C81 


7 4 0 

6 0 


Amongst the tenantry, many of the clashes just mentioned as landbidsare 
and tenant. hwgely represented. But the great cultivating clans 

arc thelusdns, Chamflr^, Kuchhis, Ahira, and Kurmis* 
Of the total cultivation 55 per cent, is held by tenants ^Yith rights of occupauev 
and 21 by tenants-at-will. Tho largest iivorago holdings nro as usual those of 
resident occupancy tenants (4*45 acres each). In occupancy rights an onor-- 
luous iiicieaso took pLico dtuing tho term of tho expired sefctloumiit. Tho rental 
paid by tenants to proprieter^i, iucliulmg the hypothcUcal rent of lauds tilled 
by the proprietors thoinsclvos, is returned at Rs. 1,70,816 ; and it has been 
SGQU that tliG rental sliuLiltaueousIy asstoufcZ for purposes of aasessmont did not 
amount to very inuch more. During tho cuwency of the past assessment rents 
seem to liave risen about 8^ annas per aero; and with some hesitation, 
Ml’. Elliott uttributoa tho rise to tho augmentation in prices. 

In tuL'inag to history wo vsluill, as usual in tlvispavt of tho uotico, confine our- 
llibtory, selves to points of tribal ov fiscal intevost. The general 

finuala of Bhojjjur htwo already found thoir placo 


Ilibtory, 
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ftmongst iliosG of tlio district at largo. If their own traditions are trustworthy, 
Early colonisis, Nahra ancient Qxiating colony in this parganah is 

Patbana. of tho J^fthru Pftthaiis. Tlioir ancestors, JFateh 

Mir and Dal Mir Khana, are said to have entered the district with Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1017), and taken service with the aboriginal Bhyfirs of Gangaicb, 
Tlieir new masters afterwards murdered all of thorn save tho child Nur-itllali, 
who escaped to the court of Shihnb-ud-din. Wlien Sluhab vaii(|ui 5 hed ICanaiij 
(1194) ho bestowed on Niir 13 villages, afterwards called tho Gangaich 
ta\alluka. But Nur’s descendants now retain only a small portion of Gangaich 
villogo itself. 

Next came a Eaikaw4r Rajput from Kusumkhor in ICatiaiij. His desceiid- 
ants aver that lie received from Jaioband, the nilor 
Ralkfl\\ai OYcrtliTown by Shihfxb-iid-din, 10 villages in this par- 

ganah. But their story is not very credible. They say they were dispos¬ 
sessed by the Rohilla Pathuns, and only recovered their domain when one of 
their house, Klniman Sah, becaino a slave of the Bangash Nawab. But they 
assign to KhuniAii an antiquity of txvelve generations, or at least three centuries^ 
Eg could not thoroforo have been contemporary with any of the far later Bangash 
Nawdbs; and it is to be noted that of all tlio villages which they say he reco¬ 
vered, they no^Y hold but part of one, Kanjhidua. 

To the end of the eleventh century also, if tho founder of Bhojpur was the 
Bhoj of Mhlwa, must the Kanaujiya Brfihimna trace 
Kfloftiijiya Bifihmnna. arrival. These Misras boast that their ancestors 

received fjom Bhqj 16 villages, of which all have since passed into the hands 
of Kfiyath or ilusaim^o purchaaora. 

Next in antiquity, according to thoir own legends, stand tho Baira Patlifing, 
They say that their ancestor Dadd Khan took part iu 
Shapis-iid-dm*3 expedition flgain>st Khor,iand obtained 
from that monarch 12 villages in this parganah. Of these villages they now 
hold 8, But it must be remarked that they count eleven descents only from 
Baud. If thoiv story were true they should count some twenty. 

Another Muslim colony, the Abb6si Shaikhs of Shnikhpur, derive thoir 
family from Makhdum Barak Langar Jahan, a six¬ 
teenth descendant of Abbas, the uncle of Miihamiiiad. 
Tradition runs that this Makhdum six centuries ago setup as a hermit near 
tho site of Shaikhpur, afterwards founded by his descendants. Sliaikhpur they 
still hold ; but the nine other villages, of whose former possession they vaimt, 


Baira Patlifina 


and Abbasi SImiklis. 
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liavc passed tootliers. They say feliatTamerlane, who never even approached this 
district, confoired ou them n rent-free griml which was afterwards resumed. 
At a mausoleum in Slmikhpur, said to be that of Makhdiim, a fair is hold on 
tholfith of Jamrtd the Secondd On this festival the sacristan of the slirino 
prodneos its most precious relic^ the jnhbay or original coat of Muhammad. 
Putting it on, ho professes to be alFected by opilopiie fits. 

But wo pass to colonies which still prefcout the evidonces of a powerful 
past. Tho most impoitant JRajput settlement was and 
is ill at of tlio K;isy.ap Gaharw^rs. Legend .says that 
half a thousand years ago their ance.stors, Man and Mahesh, tho sous of Nirpat, 
came north-westwards from Kantit in Llirzapiir, Mdn colonized Amritpur, 
whore, ns alieady told, hisilGscetidnuts arc still found. Mahosh obtained 32 vil¬ 
lages in Bliojpiir and settled in Kampur Majliguon, whoso neighbourhood is to 
this day called tho Gaharwftri, His descendanis in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
genoration still hold 19 villages. The Bhojpur Gaharwdrs aro mentioned 
as mustering in Akbar’s roign (1556-1 (i05} 150 horse and 3,000 foot. Ab 
a later iirno they supplied troopers to the Bra>Yftb of Oudh’s Amdnahacl sepia- 
dr on. 

TliO Rdthors are as usual foiiucl dwelling beside tho Gaharvviirs, and, liko 
mi Galuirwars, reckon fiftoeu descents from their first 

colonist, Jotkninal. Tlicir ateiy is that tlioy obtainGtl 
eight villages in this parganah, as well as others in Chhibiamau, from the Hn- 
thor Raja of Rainpur in Eta. Of tlicao eight villages they still retain six. It 
bIiouUI bo iiiGTitinned,however, that the truoRatbors of Khomsaipur in tho same 
tah&il refusD to eat with the Bhojpur Riithors, whom they affirm to bo of bustard 


origin. 

Liko the Abbeys, the Sad fid Shaikhs tell a worthless taleofgiunig from 
S^diki aiKl Frtiiiki Tainorliine. Their myth is that, ontoilng India with 
that invader, their ancestors obtained in Bhojpur 19 
villager and tho office of Chaudharu Of tho villagoa they retain but one (Jira- 
gor); and even iliis seems to have been resettled by Pir Muhammad, an ances¬ 
tor of SlKilijahun’H reign (1028-58). ‘When tho Pariiki Shaikhs arrived is not 
very dear \ hub they first settled in Chaunspiir. Ono of their forbears, Jliihain- 
mad Umr, built a fort at Sadrpnr-Hvvarkapur ; whilo another, Irrtdat'ulhih, 
brcaino a favourite of sonio Bangasli Nawab and wrongfully seized several 
villages. These tho British GoveinineiU afterwards re.stored to their rightful 
owners; but the h'anikis still hold six otlicr.s. 


^ Sec pp* ] 58 - 29 . 
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Powfiiya and 


Pomnr nropnts. 


Tho Gaur Rajputs claim descent fvom the huothers Rurlic and Ediihc, wlio 
^ ^ enmo over from Katelmr in Shiihjalianpur sonio ton 

Gftwr rifijputa. goiicrations or three centuries a^^o. Ijotli obtained 

chdurasis or groups of cinjhty-foiir villages ; and Siirho’s group iucludficl six iu 
tliis parganalu Ilis cteaconclants still hold five. 

In tlio Imtihites of Alchav (159G) Bfiojpiir appears a parganali of tlio 
Kaiiauj government and Agra province, with a rental of 8G,1G8 (34,46,738 
ddma). It had then apparently seven ^appcia or subdivision.'^—namely, Havcli 
(or the lauds around Bliojpur fort), Jiiagor, Syuiigi, Gangaich, hluiiipiir, 
Mundil, and Pahdra. Tho inomnl on wliich Syiingi villago once stood may 
bo soon near Rampuv; and tho site of Llunipur, which is no longer standing, 
lies close to liiini Oharsdi. Both Runi and Manipur wore licld by Kayaths, who 
were afterwards cjocted by Powaiya Rdjputs from 
Gwfdiai-. Tho leader of the intruders was Laliili, 
whose descendants in tho seventh generation still own parts of the four villagoa 
whiclj ho acquired. A generation later, or about 200 
years ago, tlie Poaiar Rfijpiit Uiiiiiicd Singh received 
from aNikajnbh kinsman three villages, of ^vhich his ropresenlativos retain two* 
The Nikiiinbhs had altogether five villages, of which none remuins to them. 

From tlic time of Akbar until tho establishment of tho Bangasli dynasty 
(1713), paiganah Bhojpur was tho special charge of an dmil or tax-gatherer 
siibordiiiato to tho governor {7i(izim) of Kanaiij, During or after tho reign of 
Xkmgir (1658-1707) ono Muhammad was dmil, and founded the castle of 
Gadanpiir Amik After his superior officer, the governor AniAn-ullah, Aimin- 
abad is perhaps named. 

Bhojpur was ono of tho first parganalisgranted to Muhammad, first Naw<4b 
of Panikhabad. Ho transferred the head-quarters of tho fimil from Bhojpui: 
town to Kamdlganj ; and afterwards (1736when ho bad assumed intlepon- 
donee, detached tappa Pahfiva as dowordaiid for hia wives. Tho amounts of tho 
land-re venue assessed on tho parganah after its cession to tlio British (1802) 
wore as follows :—at tho first settlomoiit Ks. 64,923 ; at tho second, Rs. 04,719^ 
at the tliii’d, Rs. 67,106 j at the fourth, Rs, 67,265 ; at the fifth, Rs. 76,003 ; and 
nt tho revision of tho fifth, Rs. 70,582. Tho current assessment lias been 


elsewhere described, 

Bishangauh, a small market town of parganah Ghhibrainau, stands on tho 
crossiucf of two unmetalled roads, six miles soiith-ivest of Chhibrrunau and 23 
south-soiitli-west of Fatebgarli. Tho inhabitants anioimtcd in 1872 to 3^763 
souls, but this estimate seems to include tho population of outlying villages. 
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The {o^vn is notmorthy as containing a district post-office, a village flcbooJ, 
a station of the Great Trlgonometncai Survey, and the castle of Cliaudhan Fatoli- 
chand TivvArh tlie largest landholder in the district- The station is 518 feet 
above sca-lcvol. Tho castle, which is enclosed within a large wall and ditch, 
was built by ilaluiiiancl, first Ohuudhari of the existing family,^ Tlie village on 
which lie built it was a gift, probably extorted from aomo AcliAraj Bnihrnana. 
The inarkot of Bisliiingarli U lield on Sundays and Wednesdays, 

Cuiiiniu'MAU, the capital of the tabsil hearing its name, stands on the cross- 
I of tho Grand Trunk and several unmet ailed roads, 17 miles soiith-soulli-west 
of Fatehgarh. The popiilatiun, 5,2(11 in 1865, had iu 1872 risen to 5,414. 
Tlio importance of llio town may therefore bo stationary, but is certainly not 


decaying. 

The site, which according to the census covers 100 acres, lies on the lands 
of three villages, Chhihrtimau, Deobaranpur, and Asalatnagar, The town itself 
eonsista of two portions, Ohlilbriuntm on the east and MahamiDadganj uu the 
west. The former is a quiet little ooiiiitry to^vn of 
Clihibrrmiuu propLi, inud-built houses, standing a short clistaneo off tho 

Gnind TVmik road. It is occupied chiefly by Hindus, amongst whom priestly 
Biabmans aro numerous- It has a little market of its own, n largo ruiiiod 
staging-bungalow, and an old native hostel {sarfii)j also ruined. It contains 
likewise the site of a castle formerly occupied by the tahsili, but that site is 


MtiluinimtiOganj. 


now under cultivation. 

Cldiibramaii proper lias iiuleed been eclipsed by its western neighbour, 
Muhanimadganj. Originally a lai'go villago of mud 
houses, the latter profited greatly by iho making of tho 
Trunk road. It becaino an important halting-place for travollors and troops, 
to whom it can slill offer a fairly-shaded camping-ground. For about a quarter 
of uniile on either side of the liiglnvay has sprung up a w’ell-huilt and busy street. 
Into this, uofir its ivostcni end, opens the hostel built by Wawab BluIiamniaJ 
KhAn and restored by Mr, Collector Lindsay. Thus restored, the building 
struck Dr. Plauck as perhaps tho best sai^ai he had over seen.’’ It is 

a large square eiiclosuro entered by a wido gateway and surrounded wiLliiu by 
good sized rooms of brick-work. The rooms are fronted by raised plinths, and 
in the centre of tho court yawns a fine well. But in Muhammadganj may be 
seen several other fine, if ill-kept, wells. 

Beyond the hostel on tho west, and opposite the oneamping-ground, stands 
another memorial of Mr. Lindsay. This is Lindsayganj, a wide oblong market- 


^ Supra pp. 106-OS. 
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place entered at eitliev end hy a gateway. On eacli side sta^ul excellent feUopa, 
faced by sliady ticcf?. A market is lield beie on Tne*i(layfl and Saliirdays, 
Kortb of tho Trunk road Muhaiuniadganj is a rather l.irgo and imeleaidy 
cluster of mild houses. 


The other biiililings of Chliibramaii not ahamdy mentioned are tho tahsili 
and fiiflt'Class police sttiUoii, talisili school, court, and imjicrial ]iost- 

offico. The Chaiikiduri Act (XX. of ItiSH) is in force, and durin/r 187ti-79 
the liousa4ax thereby imposed, with a balance of II®. 190 from the picvioiis 
year, gavo a total inconio of Rs. 1,111, Tho expenditure, which was cliiofly on 
public works (Rs. 47), police, and conservancy, amnuntod to Rs. 671. Dining 
the same year the town contained 1,194 house'?, of which 374 were as>e'«‘!e(l 
with the tax ; the iuculence being Rs. 2-7-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 
per head of population, 

Tho legendary founder of the town was E6ja Sumer Sail Cluiiilian of Par- 


Lc^cntl arifl histoiy. 


tfibner in Etawa, grcat-grcat-graiidson of the 


famed Pritliivi Raja. Chhibraniau tlicrofore traces its 
existeiico to about the beginning of the fourtoonth eentiiry. The story runs that 
on hib way U> the Ganges Sumer sa^Y a hlic-goat riucccssfully slrngglo with a 
wolf. * lutprcssed with the omen and the natural fitness of the spot, he founded 
bore a village called Chhiriyamau or Little-goats-towRut this stoi}’ is com¬ 
mon enough clsowhcre. Simdar talcs are told of the fonndalion of Mau- 
Rasludabad and Sakatpiir, Tho derivation given in tho legend is ns absurd 
as tliat wdiich connects the name of Chliibrdmau with pine trees (Mr). Tiio 
inosL likely etymologies are those which truce that name to the number of 
thatched rooves {chlmpjjar) nr chintz-printoirt {ChUppi) formerly found in tlio 
to\vn. Chbibnimau is oilcn [ironoimccd Cbbfihiiiniiui, and soiiietiiiKss Chapra- 
niliu. Cbiiit/.“pnnleis arc said to have given a similar uamo to tho town of 
Clihapni in Bihar, 

During tho reign of Adali Siir (1553-5(5) Chhibrarnau is mentioned as (ho 
baitlc-fiold on which some rebels were defeated. Under the later rule (1556- 


1605) of x\kl)ar it became, as now, tlio clnof town of a jjarganali. IViien 
Bluliainmad Khan Banga^h iouiidcd Ins dynasty ho gave his name to the part 
of the town named llubaininadganj. In 1844 the tahsili lieadfiuarters, which 
hud hitherto been stationed at TalgiAm, were removed to Chhibramau, Tho 
object of the transfer was to place the tubsill on tho Tniuk road. Thn offiCbS 
were first housed in the old ca;4le at Clihibvmmu proper, but in 1856 they 
were installed in ilieir present Imildmg. 

1 Chhii'iya sccuia tu be a rtuninutiTe oX tlic word ckhtri, 

30 
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CnuinUA'iMAtT, a with hcadqaartnrs at tho place jitst clescribed, is 

bomulej OQ tlio east-south-east by lalisils Tivwn and Kaiianj i on tho, iiovtli-cast 
by tho G^•^n^;To^, which scvcin it fvom taWsil Bilgi'inn of Ihu’doi; ou the noilli 
b>^ tho llcailqnartovs (nhbil; fclio border coinoiclinp: chiefly with tho ConrsQ of tho 
Ivillinadi; on tho wost-Fionth-aesfc by tah^iil Ijliongaoii of Mainpari; and on 
llio sonth-fioath-west by ttihiil Tir^Ya. On both this last side ami that first 
iiained, tho boon lary with Tnnva U ^suppHod as a rule by fclio Isan rivor. Tabsil 
Olihibritinaii Las, aocordinp^ to tho oflioial hfciitemcni. (1878;> an area of 
243 .square miles and 141 acres, lU poimlation i>y tho last census was 121^497 
persons^ or about 4!>[) to the square mile. And its land revenue^ in 1878-79, is 
Ks, 2,00,303. 

Further details of area, popnhiiion, and vovemio will be given in the avli-* 
clcs on CnHlBnA'MAU and TAriOuXiM, tlio pargauahs which couipoae the fcahsih 
But tI?o physical and agricuUural featuro.s of tlieso two divisions aro as itsnnl 
hulfioiontly sindla-T to bo here described uneo for alb 

Tho tahibil is a plain sloping impcrccptibl}'’ fiom west-north-west to east- 

, ,, , soutli-cast. lU only recorded, and presumably its 

Phjsic.al features, i ^ i ^ ^ 

greater height is i.hat of bho Grand Trigonometrical 

Survey station at Bishangarh, 518 foot above tho soa. But though a plain, 
Cliliilu'aiuau lio'; wholly on what aro called tho uplands ; and almost wholly on 
iliQ walcrshcd of TvtiU iind Tsan rivor^. In rcnlonnation Uiis latter tract closely 
wcnibles nio.*?! others simibirly situ ate J botwcon Diiab tributaries of tho Ganges 
and Jumna, It is dividofl longitudinally into several parallel bolts. North and 
Roukli, in broad moist basins (iardi), w/nd the beds of tlio rivers. From theso 
ba'^iTis abrupt sandy slopes, impoverisbed V)y raviny water-coui'so.s, load up to 
Randy plateaux of firmer and loss eroded soil {hhifr). In the centre of the water¬ 
shed, wedged betw^cen tbo sandy brlts, lias a broad expanse of loam, intorsporsed 
willi tho usual baro and hracki^b (rhar) coiumon.s, A sliglife depression 
in tho middle of the loam has encouraged tho acciiiiiuialion of somo 
noble sheets of wator^ fringed by rioli and verclanl ricolands. Of tlioso 
Ingoons tho chief aro tlioso at or around Kigoh of Clilii bra mini, and Amolar, 
Barolij Pangaon, Tera-lhibu, Tainbiyaiiiau, Itobili, and Narrmiu of flYilguini.^ 
It is fiom the ^Milhigo of lakes ( Td)f/rch/i indeed, that tlio latter 
pal gajiali dciivos its nanio. One ol tlie obief |i00iilianties of tills loam 
tract, as oppO'>cd to that of other waioi-vliods, is tho belt of sand which 
ciossos it from north to south near Uldiibrainau, connecting tlic two sandy 
tracts next the rivers, 

^ loi the evaet Jiauu'h ol Uic^ac lakes vulu sup, p^. 
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The i5oils of the wateislipd improvo steadily from soutli tn siorlh. Thoiifrh 
Cl I V iloodctl ill the rains- tliciii^di in hoJli Kmall 

tvellfl often tap water closo to tho surface, the hasiu 

of the I sail is narrow and jjom- compurcd with that of the Kali- The Jatter 
Jeavos a riehcr and lo^s siliecons sjit Tho sandy holt, again, i:> bet ter next 
tlic Kali than the Jsan. AVliere the sandy bolta end, and the central loam 
hegiiis, it is often diHicult to say. The onopoil hknjds imperceptibly into the 
other • but when onco the debateablc hi ml has been crossed, tlio diftbioiico 
1 ictween the two K phuiK Loam, writes Mr. Elliot, cahoa into clods ; sandy 
soil crumbles into powder iiiidor the ] dough. A handful of fine sand, held np to 

the light, glittois with munbcrle''S paitielea of sdka from wliudi the loam is 

free. Loam is almost always accompanied by an ellloresconoe of alkaline salt 
(rch) ; sand proper is never thus slorilizcJ. But mamiro anil high ciiltivaLioii 
often transform sand into something which inuuh resemldes loam, and which 
at the assessment of huid-revonLio was classed as loam. The same transforma¬ 
tion takes place whoio a d<^pvesbion in the sand becomes caked and hunloncd 
under tlio joint influonco of water and of the vegetable matter which that w’ater 
washes down. 

Tlic only part of the tahsil which lies without the watershed jList montioneJ 
^ind Gnngeq^Kali watoi- ^ small ti'aet in tho extremo north-east of par- 
ganah Tnlgriim. Tliirf consists of the wedgo het\\ eon 
Ganges and Kali nadi. As it approaches Ihe former river, it becomes g^^l^^Gd 
by ravines i and, except in the basin of the latter river, its soil is cverywliere 
sandy. 

Thixuigliout tlie tahsil, then, the soils fall into ttirco initural classes—loanK 
ArUficial (listiactloas of ^aud, and the alluvial mould of rivcv-bai^ins. But 
tlioro is also an artificial classification, which divides 
the lands of each villago into three the orotic ally concent i io belts—tho ffanhdUf 
iiiQor, or highly manured ^ the ^minjhay middle or slightly manured; and tlio 
hcirJiet^ outer, or unmanured. Attention is called to tlie qualifying term 
iheorclicaihj ; for these zones arc seldom actually coneontric, A patoli of 
g.uilinn may occur at somo distanco from tho higlily cultivated fidugo of land 
SLirrounding tho village, and there is often no mmijlia tract .at oil. 

An oven more important .artificial distinction is that between watered and 
uiiwatcrecl hind. A Ohhibrftmau di.stril)utary of tho 
Lower Ganges Canal may before long irrigate tlio u cst- 
ern portion of the tahsiB ; but uolls and lagoons are at presout the principal 
i The land required for tlii& diatiibutary bns leen already taken up* 
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sources of IrriguHon. In most places water may Ijc found at a Jeptli of about 
30 feet from tljo suifiice. The \vel!,s are of hevcrai kinds. There is the exoa- 
vation dug tlirongh firm earth {moti dhartt), and that dug through a Bandy 
stiatiim. Tlio walls of the latter, which is the commoner, must bo protected 
by a coil (?>h’)of wiLilies or by an expensive cylinder of wooden blocks. The 
art of using the sandy-sliafled well is a delicate art shall generally seo 

tlie owner himself standing at the mouth, lowering tlie empty backet with 
the toiulerest care, and guiding its aseonb with equal solicitude, lest, striking 
against the sidtN, it should knock down tlic fiail barrier I bat keeps back the 
saiuld Tho water of the lagoons benefits not only the ricolaiKls iilong tiuur 
edges, but also the liigher fields, to which it is conducted by means of hfis. In 
such fields is raised a good deal of giam. 

This brings us to the subject of crops. Tho amount of cnUivatecl land in 
tha tahsfl is vavioualy statedbut 112,000 acres may 
bo given as iin approximate figure." The iirinoipnl 
growths of the autumn harvest are the tall bdjra and jour nidlels, ooitt)n, the 
pulses arha?' and niofh^ rice, and indigo, If the area under each of tiiesc crojis 
wore roiiglily returned in thousands of acres, wo sliould got rofuiit of 2fi for 
Mjia, IG for joar, 10 for cotton, 7-^ for arhar, 41: for nee, for moth, and 3 
for indigo. Adopting tho same form of oatiniiite for the areas imdor the chief 
spring crops, we have wheat, 45;^; barley, 46^; giani,h^; and poppy, 3^. 
Ib should l>c noted that in this tiihsil tho same field seldom boars a crop of 
mixed cevrals, or of cereals mixed svith pulacs, Tho figure for the whole uf 
Buciv mingled staples amounts to 2 only. 

Bugiircane ts a growth which, as elsowlioro pointed out, occupies Llie land 
^ at both harvests ; and its cuUivalion may, on the same 

[IfKl C5Ult|VatOl9. • . 1 1 « 1 , , T » 

piinciplo as before, bo rejiresontcd by In tho 

south and east of Tdlgiam tho Kurmia grow magnificont harvests of this crop. 
It la tho Kami is indeed who, with the Kisans niul Kfichbis, share tho honour 
of tho host ImsbuTidiy. These are the castes who on gauhiin hinds raise tho 
more precious staples, potatoes, tobacco, opium, and vegetables. The sumo 
land, when tilled by a Bi4liniuii or a Rajput, produces incicly ordinary ciopa, 
such us wheat, cotton, and joar. But the poorest gaiihan of all is that which 
sunoiincls a village of Ahiis. 

1 Mr Llliolla Chhibi'iinii.ii rt^nt-rato rejioit * As shown by a pt'itetnGiit nt p. 11 

of iir. lltfiins’ Itepofty ihc tiultit’fitod area (incUidin^ ffroves) omoiints to JC*f),9M 

acres. But this H more fclitin tho whole rtereujje of the fciih'^il , and tho htutoutoJiL [urlmpa 
counts tvvie<3 over the laud tilled at both Ijri vests TJio earhci 1’cturn‘i oi tlio survey toi 
tho current sotcloniont show ni,9ia ticrcfe only, See &h ZiilUofct'a rent rate reports on 
Chhibraiimii ami Tulgram. 
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CjiniBRAMAUj n parganab of tho tabsil just drscribeil, is bounded on tlie 
past by parganah Tdlgrain of its own tabsil ; on tho nortli by tbo Ilnadqiiarlors 
tabsil, from wbicb it is severed cbiofly by tbe K.di river ; on the west by tabsil 
Bbougaon of Maiiipari; and on tbe south by the river Tsan, which divides it 
from tbo Tirwa talisit. It had according to the latest ofReial statement tlS7S) 
a total area of 123 scpiaro miles and 162 acres; according to tho latest census 
(1872) a total population of 63,637 persons. But of both aica and population 
details nill bo given heieafter. Chlubram.an contains 175 estates, distributed 
over 130 of the revenno divisions known as villages (juawco) ; and tbe average 
area of tbe latter is about 566 acres each. 


Tbo physical and ngiicnltinnl features of tlie Kiili Nadi nnd Isaii water- 
ComiuuTiicatJons a n a hhedy 'vvlicreof tlie pixrganah foi ins a sootion, have been 
suflicicntly described in the precediu^r aitielo. Tliat 
parganah is pierced in a west-noUli-wesfcerly direclion by tlio uietullcd Giand 
Trunk Road, which passses through yikaiidaipiir and Chhibidniau. At the 
latter place meet three 2nd class or iinnietalled lines; (1) from Siiuriklj to Mu- 
hammadiibad; (2) from Thatia, Tirwa, and lYilgrdm^ and (3) from Farnklw 
abad. At Chhihraniau, too, ends a 3rd class road from Etfiwa and Bishangarli; 
while another highway of the same class crosses a projecting angle of tho par¬ 
ganah a little east of Sikaudarpur.^ Tho principal towns or villages are the 
two last named and Oh hi hr am an. At these nnd other places weekly markets 
afford an outlet for the surplus crops of tho parganah. The trade in agricul¬ 
tural rnw produce is the only trade worth mentioning ; and of manufactures it 
initrht almost be said that there are none to mention. 

O 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Chhibramau had 310 inliabited 
^ ^ villages, or more than twice the number of viJIaffeg 

on tho revenue-roll. It ig clear that the census must 
have counted as separate mauzas many of the outlying hamlets which 

during the past thirty years Imvo sprung up liko 
mushrooms. Numerous Tillages have one or two such 
hamlets, and some liavensmany as eight and even ton. Not one of those 
outlying hamlets,’’ writes Mr. Elliott, ^^could have existed in tho disturbed and 
dangerous times that preceded tho cession (1802), when safety existed only 
in niimbera. Nearly all date from a period subsequent to the great famino of 


^ Sikiindnrpur, wlucli posi3CS=^ei a policc-ontiiost, ^fis founded in the reign end nnme of the 
einpeior iSikandui Lodi (14^8-15!7) The ioiimier, Ana Silho, ,'^n Agai wain Ujiniya of 
JSarimul, and fiom his name is populaily dciived the suiiix (arho or uillng, snineCimo^ 
applied Lo hjkftiiilnipur. 'J'lic village was in Akbar*s leign (165C-1G05} the Cxapitnl of a 
puit,Minah called iiftt-r itscll ,* but it has no present claiiUB lo nolice m a separate futiule. 
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1837. Eiicb of thnm carries AviMi it a cloublo ailvantano ; it the cuUi- 

vatoi closer to Ins field, and it improves the vaUio and the rent of tlio Umd lyin^ 
close round it. The number of these banileis, fclierefore, bears no li^ht testi¬ 
mony to the advantages conferred on tho agricultural clabses by the peace and 
security of British rulc/^ 

Of the 310 Gonsns villages, 227 find less tluin 200 inhabihmts] 63 between 
20(J :md 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; and 4 betueem 1,000 and 2,01/0- 
Ono town, Chhibramau, contained over 5,000 inhabitants. Tho total popuiatiou 
numbered, as already mentioned, 1)3,657 .souls (28,546 ioiiialcsj, giving 517 to 
thosipiaro mile. Classified according to religion, theio wero 50,1)03 Hindus, 
of whom 26,705 were tmnales ; 3,745 Musalmaus, (1,836 femalos); and 9 
Chris t ian.s. Dis tri b uti n g tho 11 i nd u popn I a tion ani on gs fc 
Poimijition. groat classes, tho ctmsus show.s 10,318 Biah- 

mans (4,688 females), 3^808 Rajputs (1,515 females); and 501 Baniyas 
(237 females); whilst the great inn,ss of the population is included in “ the otlior 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 45,276 souls (20,265 females). 
The piinoipal Brahman subdivisions aro tlic Kanaujiya (9,669) and Sanadh. 
The lh\jputs belong to the Eatbor (1^0291, Baghcl (67), Qaiir (382), Sengarh 
(1G7), Chaiilnui (739), Cais (538), Tomar(70), Bhadauria (52), Chandel (287), 
ICatclwiya (10), Gaharwav (69), Potuvtic (46), Kachhwiilia (18), Sou^bansi (8’, 
and Jais\\dr clans ; tho Daniyas to the Ajudliyabdsi (231), Sarnogi, and Baran- 
war subdivisions. Those of tho other castes which excoed in number one thousand 
souls each aro tho Kayath (1,173^ Clianntr (7,03(5;, Ilajjam (1,319), KAchhi 
(6,888), Dhuua (1,315;, Kaliar (2,541), Aliir (7,313), Gadaria (2,143), ICisan 
(4,278), Kahil (1,624), and Kori (1,051). Tho followiug Iiavo less than one thou¬ 
sand membois each :—Bharbhiiiija, Toll, Dhobi, Bavhaij Lohar, Darzi, Joshi, 
Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Biri, Bhab, Khakrob, Kumliar, Kurmi, Chak, Baliclia, 
Bairiy.i, Jlochi, Halwiii, and Arakin Tho Ulusalnnins aro either distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,545), Pathfins (744), Sayyids (141), and Mughals (IS), 
or leftunspecifiod. 

Tho occupations of the people aro .shown iu Lho statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that of tlio malo 
adult population (not loss tlian fifteen years of age), 
347 belong to tho professional class of officials, pnests, doctors, and tho like ; 
2,135 to tho domestic cla-^s, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer¬ 
men, &G. ; 1,209 to UiG Gomniorcial class, comprismg hankcis, eavrievs, 
and tradesmen of all .^orts ; 13,451 to tho agricultural class, and 3,744 to tho 
industrial or artisan, A sixth or indefinite class includes 2,2GG labourers and 194 
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persona of no specified occupation, Takiu<][ the total population, irre«;poctiv'o 
of ago or sex, tliG same rotuius^ivc G,335 landholders, 31,401 as (ailtivators, 
and '2b,\)2l as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrictilturo, llio 
educational stvitihlics, which arc coufcssedly impcrfeet, shows 1,101) males 
ablo to read and write out of a total male population inimbering 35;U1 souls. 

Ill uuikiiig proposals for the current assessment of Jaiid-revenue, Jlr, 

Elliobb thus classifies the past and present; areas of tho 
Laiid^reveimv, , 

pargauali:— 


Area classed 


At the siiieiiliric 
revenue aurve}, 
mA, 



The decrcaso of cnllivation shown liy the second column was duo to the 
great faniiuo of 1837. Of tlio cultivated area 55 per cent, is roturned as 
watered, chiefly by wells. Tho total nrea last given is hut three acres greater 
than that of tho late oflieial atatoinent. 

Thogoncial principles on which Mr. Elliott ha.se(I bis assoaarnont have 
Kcitiatoa been described once for all.^ Enough hereto mention 

that Ijo gronpecl tho soils of the various 'villages into 
correapondiug classes (//or) more or less miiuitoly subdivided ; and that ho 
assumed foi each subdivision tho ront^rnto shown in tho following hible:— 


Class ftiul subdivision 
oi soil. 


AviJft iu 
palm 


Assumed 
veiu-iAtii 
pt'i* Idglift. 


Class and 
sii\i-inviBion 
of soil. 


Area in 
pahd 
bi^kas. 


Assumed 
rent rate 
per bigliu. 
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A paha MffJia h uhowi of an Acre, meaning of llio term^ 

gaii/iun and farai \n\^ been explainecl in tbo tahsil article. 

Applied to the assessable area, the rates boro shown gave the parganah a 
total assumed rental of Ks. 2,07,326 ; and deduced 

Dt‘ninnd. n i i 

11 om that sum at 50 per cent,, the revenue would havo 
reached Us. 1,03,063. Bubm the course of a^sessniont village by village it uas 
jis usual found needful to mako occiisional reduction^. Tho demand wjis ovenfcu- 
ally fixed at Us. y0,57O, excluding Rs 7,630 payable to gtantoes ; and later dis-- 
]>oailious have paied it to a yet .smaller smn, Rs, 96,323. As at first imposed it 
showed an inoroase of 13‘1 per cent, on tho expiring demand (Hs. 92,125;. Its 
ineidouce per acio was Uc. 1-5-3 on the lolal, lie. 1-10-0 on tbo assessable, and 
U(3, 1-11-2 on tlio cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revonuo 
had fallen at tlio rate of lie. 1-10*3 per acie. Though nob yet formally 
sauctiowed by Government, tbo now revenue baa been in force since the 
autumn of 1869. 

Tho cessos leviocl, in addition to the i*evoniie, for police, roads, other local 
obJeetSj and village-accountants’ fees, here reachod Rs. 15J82. They woro 
assessed on imtaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 por 
cent, for accountants’ fees and 10 pet cent, for otbei' expenses. 

Tho landlords who pay tho reveuua are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Kayaths. An Englishman, Mr. D. Churoher, owns 

^i^adlord ^. 

four estates. Iho tenures are chiefly paituhin and 

saminddri, hhoydolidva properties being comparatively few. TJiore are two 

or groups of viUnges, whose landlords aio sub-proprietors, pnyiug' 

tribute to a superior owner. The two Ulukadars are the Uitj|)ub Kilja of 

Tii’wa and the BrAliman Oliaudhari of Bishangarh. Of the cultivated area 

16 per cent is tilled hy tlie proprietors tlimusolvos, with au average farm of 

6'37 acres each. To what extent and at what j>ric6 land changed liaiids during 

the term of tho last sottlGineiit (1836-G9) may be shown thus :— 


Ijindlord 


Mo Jo of traufifer. 

iVcies. 

He- 

YClJliC 

Price. 



I?s. 

Ua 

Mori;ga?c... ... ... 

6,284 

6,3GO 

43,125 

private ^nle ... ... 

0,520 

11.037 

1,03,389 

public iiwcLion ... 

4,000 

1 4,800 

20,016 


Price per 
ucie. 


Years’ piir< 
clinse ol 
revenue. 
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The amount of alienation ^vaa therefoYo romariably ainall^ alLhougli nofc 
HO small as ill tho neighbouring parganali of Talgrrmi. 

Amongst the tenantry Brahmans, Ahirs, Bnjputs, and Kdchhis are most 

, ^ nunfiorous. Of tho total cultivation 62 nor cont, is 

and tenant. . 1,1 . ^ 

hcUl by tenants Avith rights of occupancy and 22 per 

cent, by tenantS'at-will. Tlio largest average holding, next of coiirso to that 
of the ciiUivating landlord, is that of tho resident occupancy tenant (five acres). 
Ill ocQUpancy riglits there was during tho term of tho last settlement an enor¬ 
mous increase. The number of persons possessing those rights rose by 1,300 
per cent! ^^Thig fact/’ writes Mr. Elliott, would almost justify tho staLomont 
which has boon made, that occupancy rights wore the creation of our thirty years^ 
settlement, or of the policy which guided it.” During tho samo period routs roso 
by almost six annas an aero. The rise is a-sciibed to tho angincntatioii in prices, 
which again was partly duo to tho increase of irrigation. Actual compotitioii 
can have had little to do with this rental rise, as tho number of cultivators has 
remained almost stationary. The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 
sottleniont reckoned as Rs. 1,86,211. But this, which must not bo confused 
with tho higher rental assumed for purposes of assessment, includes tho 
imaginary rent of lands tilled by the landlords themselves. 

Tho traditional history of Chhibramau begins with the invasion of Sumer S6h 
Ohauliau, Raja of Partdhnor in Etawa. As the fourth 
descoudanfc of tlio renowned Prithvlraj of Doldi, ho must 
have flourished about tho beginning of the fonrleonth century. To him is assigned 
tho extermination of tho aboriginal Bhyurs. lie did not, however, bestov thoir 
^ conquered lands on his Rajput followers. When a 

great Hindu pilgrim bathos in tho livdlowed Ganges, 
he is besot by many a priestly beggar. And wlion Sumer loft Singiruinpur, on 
tho bank of that rivor, ho found that he had bestowed the whole of this pavga- 
nah on tho Brahmans, Tliat caste is still predominant. But it is now composed 
of many dififorenb clans claiming differont descents. Some of the Dube Kanau- 
jiyas, wlio constitute tho laigosfc colony, say indeed that their ancestor HJmtrdj 
came back from Bingirampnr with Sumer. But their BrAlunan brothers, the 
Chaubos, Pdudos, Dichhits, Misrs, Aginhotris, UpMhyas, and Tiwdris, claim 
each a separate origiu and a separate ancestor. To tho TiwAri clan belongs 
the Chaudhari of Bishangarh, the principal local magnate. 

Of the Rajput colonies, which are comparatively small, the two largest 
are thoso founded by Baises and Rathors. NeiUier 
lUuput cobmes. indebted for its possessions lo Burner, Th& 

31 
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Bai.ses arc an offslioot of tlio Bais settlomont in parganali Sakatpnv {q. ami 
trace their peeligreo back tliroiigli 18 generations to Sabibdeo, the son of Each- 
raj. The "RfUhors claim descent from Knnwar Bhan, a cadet of tlio Riithor 
family in Sbamsabad East, lie migrated to Dalnpnr-Snltanpur of ibis parga- 
31 all blit six generations ago. The only other RjiJpui soitloments deserving 
niGuiion are those of the OhauluinSj Dlmkaras^ and Ohamargauvs. 

Towards the close of the sixteontli century and of Akhar^s reign Ghbibr^- 
mau inclnded tho bulk of two maZid^s, both in the 

^ ' ‘ Kananj district {daaiitr) and both deriving their names 

from places in Iho modern parganah. The Ain-i-'Akhari gives Chhibraman a 
Elate rental of Rs, 38,058, and Sikandarpnr-Udbu one of Rs. 6,925, Akbar’a suc¬ 
cessors were succeeded by tlic Bangasli Nawiibs, and still the two parganahs 
remained separate. It was not until after their cession to the British (1802) 
that they became movged into a single division, bearing the name of OhhibrA- 
maii. Tho demands assessed on the united parganah at the successive British 
setileinents of land-revenue were as follow:—At the first, Rs. 91,507; at the 
second, Es. 91,008 ; at tho third, Es. 86,565 ; at the fourth, Rs. 90,843 ; at 
the fifth, Rs. 1,06,321 5 and at the revision of tho fifth, Rs. 92,011. The 
demand of the next or current assessment has been above examined. In tho 
fiscal and general histories of the district will be found a few further scattered 
details concevning tho parganah. 

DaIpuRj tho exticino south-castcin village of the district, stands on tlie 
Ganges cliff in pargana Kananj, about 40 miles south-east of Eatehgarb, Its 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,086 poisons only. Its fourth-class police- 
,station and house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 have both been abohshccl within 
tlic i:)ast five years. But Daipur still possesses some claims to notice. 

hi the first place it has six markets weekly:—on Sundays and Wednes¬ 
days in the mam village, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the Niihal, and on Mon¬ 
days and Thursdays in tlic Yakiitnagar qiiartci’. Saturday is, in fact, tlio only 
day Avliicli can boast of no sueli gatliering \ but the goods sold on the other days 
arc chiofiy confined to giam, vegoUbles, and coarse cloth. Secondly, Daipur is 
the site of a fony which conveys goods and papseugcis across tho Ganges to 
Kavdoi. Lastly, it ha.s a ruined castle named Shcrgarli, whose foundation tra¬ 
dition assigns to Slur vShuh Sur. This mush be that historical Shergarli which 
was mciiLicjiied at pp. 149-50; and if so, its only recorded siege was in 1567, 
when Joseph, the fosler-brothcr of Akbar, defended it against tlic rebellious All 
Ivuli Khan, Slier may liavo built the castle as a point of support cither in 
hui early struggles with liuinayim or in bis later struggles to siqiprcss banditti. 
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In )iis time Daipnr, writes Mr. Evans, ^Mvas dignified by tlie name of Knaha,” 
whicli j)eibaps means tlie splendid. In tlic days of the Bangasb dynasty it 
produced several persons of distinction : such were Mir Kuclrat Ali Kliiiii, a 
military commander under Safdar Jang, Nawiib of Oiulh; and LUihamniad Yur 
Klmn^ an ennobled slave of I'fawub Alunad Baugasln Thongli himself a uatlvo 
of Oiulb, the author of the l^drlhk^i^FarriihhahuiV- came of a family which had 
been settled for ten generations at Daipiiv. Lost, liowovor, fire all remnants 
of that places former greatness. In it the present century inorcly sees a petty 
market village, Itsonl}'^ noteworthy modem buildings are the usual placoij of 
worship for Hindiis and Mualims. 

FARUKirABAD (Farnikhiibad), the city which gives its name to ilio district, 
lies in north latitude 27® 24^ and oast longitude 79® 40', 3 miles noith-wcst 
of the head-quarters station, Fatcligarh. About two miles from its noi Lli-oasleru 
corner flows the Ganges. A rough enumeration mentioned by Kiili Biii peo¬ 
pled it in 133(J with 59,273 inhabitants. But passing to more regular esti¬ 
mates, we find that its population, 56,300 in 1847, had risen in 1853 to 77,907 
and fallen in 1865 to 73,110. The census of 1872 gives it 65,411 inliahitants 
only, But Farukliabad is pai’t of a municipality including also Fatehgarli, 
and no separate details of this population are fortlicomiug, Tlie figures for 
the united towns were as follow ;— 

Faruldiabad and Fatoligarh had between them an inhabited area of 1,411 
acres,^peopled at an avoiage rate of 56 persons to tlio acre, Of a population 
amounting to 7tl,204 souls, 56,236 were Hindus (27,161 females), 22,522 were 
Musalmiins (11,603 females), and 446 belonged to the Christian or other 
religions. Distributing the population, amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 4C8 landholders, 2,9S7 cultivators, and 75,749 persons pursuing 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 20,500, of whicli 5,447 were occupied by Mu sal mans, The number of 
houses during the same year was 25^188, of which 5,717 were built with skilled 
labour; and of these latter 1,257 were again ^occupied by Miisalmans. Of 
the 19,471 mud huts in tho town, 5,417 wore owned by the same xeligiouists. 
Taking the male adult population, which number eel 27,394 persons overlifteen 
years of ago, we find the following occupations puisucd by moie than 40 males 
eachFlower-sellers 134, goldsmiths 492, gold-lncc-makcrs and wire-drawers 
108, gold-thread embroiderers 64, gL’ain-dcalors 255, grass-cutters 82, gvaiu- 
parcher.s 171, grcongroceis 146, herdsmen 42, house propiiotoi.s 135, labouvei's 
4,459, lac-workcrs and sellcis 114, landowners 225, Icaf-plate-makerg G9, 
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Jlme-harners 182, niat-malvCrs 48, mcrclianis 203, cloUi merchants 217, milk and 
butter selluis 58, money-changers 148, money-lenders 90, necklacc-uiakers 68, 
oil-makers 181, doctors (pa'iidit) of Hindu divinity and law 470^ piii-sellcrs 
134, pedlars 190, pensioner,q 53, porters (load-carriers) 62, potters 238, 
purohifcs (family priests) 112, rope and string malcois 140, salb-nierclianls 122, 
servants 6,437, shopkeepers 2,431, shoo makers and sellers 257, singers and 
musicians 127^ sweepers 370, tailors 529, tamboinine and fiddle 
players 76, viGtuallcr>S'itittGfaiifc 89, wasliormeu 243, water-earners 444, 
weavers 1,GC4, weighmen 326, and ’Wnod-sellers 76, 

Fatcbgarh will bo described in a separato article; and, except in dealing 

^ with the affaiis of the united municipality, wo shall 

Siteaud appearaucc, , , , p , 

here coniine oui'pelves to some account of the larger 

iown. Farukhabadj writes Mr. Evans/ is completely siUToundcd by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some idaces as twenty feet, and from ten to 
twelve feet thick. This enceini^ is guarded at intervals by bastions, or rather 
flanking towers. It ift now of course in miicli disrepair, and has at some pointB 
cnimhlcj away till its value as a boundary is quite insignificaut. The north 
side or embankment of the triangle was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff, 
ivbich horo runs due east and west. Neither at Fariikhabad nor for some clis- 
iance higher up stream is that clilT so high and abrupt as in lower reaches, 
wliei’e the river still runs, or has but lately receded from, beneath ik Tho 
action of the surface di^ainage, washing down towards the Uanges, has in time 
worn the bank from a precipice ‘into a shelving declivity. On the other two 
sides of the trianglo the wall was completely arbificiah Thc.shorter of theso 
sides runs from noiUi-west to sonth-easty and tJiorefore faces the SDUth-wesi, 
The other, which in length almost equals tlio northern, extends with a south¬ 
eastern asi^ect fiom north-east to soiUh-west. Tho lengths of the three sidc^, 
measured along straight lijies connecting the angles of tlic triangle, arc north 
2,047, south-east l>875j and south-west 1,575 yaids. Hut somo idea of both 
the ^YaUa and their contents may be formed from the rough plan annexed. 

Those walls aro entered by ten gates (darivctza )Tho Ganga, Piiin, and 

‘ Ivubb on the northorn; the Man at tho meeting 

of northern and south-western ; ilio Jasnuu and the 

Khandiya on the south-western; and tho Waddr, tho Ldl or Eccl, tho Kadiri, 

and the Aiucthi on. tho Houth-castern, There were originally twelve gates; 

but the Hhalawal and tho Taniin have been closed. The same remark applie.'s 

‘ Prom whose note-?, the luihlishcil futicloi of Mr. Jr vino, nml the niiiiievoiia reporta or 
Dv- Flnnck, the hulk of tins nrticlo has been taken. 3VIr. Rosg 8cotfc| C.S,, has Yciy kindly 
mnde &omc n;l(litiou<i a.iHl aUcratloua. 
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partially to tlio Kntb, '^vhicli is now no more than a narrow poskcrii. Mob that 
gates are any longer needed *, the dilapidated rampavts of the city give adrais- 
Bion through many a gap. The existing portals are no longer the only 
openiiigSj but merely the openings through wliich the principal roads pass. 
Thus, the Kadiri is pierced by a metalled rocad from Fateligarli ; tlic L^il by 
metalled roads fiom Patchgarh and Ghatiya^ghat; the Mathir by a metalled 
road from Ca^Ynpoleand YakVifcganj andan nnmetalledioadfrom ChlubWiinau; 
the tTasmai by a metalled road from Mainpuri and Pattiya ; and the Man by a 
metalled road from ICaimganj and Mau-Iiasliidabad. Witliin tlio city itself, 
the principal highway is tliat running from tlie Lai to tlie llau-gato, with a 
total length of about a mile It is a remarkably busy street, flanked on each 
side by well-built shops, and terminated^ at each end by a hostel for travellerSp 
But of such hostels more hereafter. 

Entering tlie city by this or some other road, we find that the space 

Tho city viewed from ''vithin the walls is by uo means crowded witli 
buildings. Of the whole 1,859 acies, indeed, some 
975 only are occupied by houses* The remainder consists chiefly of holds, 
gardens, and waste or tree-shaded plots The first and second prevail, 
for market-gardeners Lake advantage of the large stock of manure procurable 
in tho city. The rents of these rura who are very high, Much of the 
land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of Farukhabad to their kins¬ 
men, and some of it is still unassessed. Should we wish to take a general 
survey of the town, we cannot do better than turn off the main road and 
ascend the eminence which from time iminomorial until after tho mutiny was 
the site of tho fort. In all the plains of Upper India, writes Mr. Irvine, there 
is no pleasanter view than that obtained throughout the seasons from the fort 
of Farukhabad. Passing the tiled roof of the munsifs court-house, and tho 
square unshaiicly mass of the tahsU building, wo wend our way up to tho pretty 
garden at the summit. There we pause a moment to take breath and admire 
the grandiose outline of Mr. C. R. Lindsay's^ Townhall. As we turn with our 
face to the north, our gaze first falls on the ruins of tho once magnificent plea¬ 
sure-house of the Nawiib in the rain-bagh ; further on, the eye rests delighted 
on the slender minarets of the Karbala,^ beyond stretches all that remains of 

^On lliQ Bod-galo side, liowevoFi fcbo expression is merely approximate. Between that 
cntiancc and the Kod Ifostel iutervoncB Wiifflitganj, a itiarket several bnndred yards long'. 

^ Foimerly a Collector of tins district. Mr. Lindsay bad before bis recent rekirooient risen to bo 
a Judge of the Panjab Chief Court, ® Karbala in Mesopotanna was tho bftlfclc-fleld Adhere 

IliiBain, the grandson of Mubfunmad, Tvaa slain Both be and his brother Ilasnn, who seems to 
have died a natural death nt MacUna in Arabia, are considered maifcyra by tho Shia Muslims, 
Doth are yearly mourned at the MuhaYinm festival,’when the death of Husain forms the subjeeb 
of a sort of p(iSBion-p]ay. Aud the Bceiie of the pageant is imtumJly enough oalicd tho Karbala. 
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tile Nawab\s lumtlng-groimd or Ramiia,still dotted here and there with trees; 
and closing in the horizon is the faint silver streak of the Ganges. Turning 
lialf round to the right, we seethe city, looking like a vast wood of deep-shaded 
nlni trees, from which there pecjDs here and there a corner of the double- 
storied mansion of some Sahib-zada or wealthy hanker. Turning hack again 
and looking westwards, we find before us the domed roofs of the former rulers— 
of Ahwktvd ICMu iiv the BilihUt-bfvgh witliiw the walla, and of Muhamnaad 
Klmn and Kaim Khan further on beyond the Mau-gatc. 

The city on which we loolc down is divided into 143 quarters {miilialla). 
The number has decreased since 1828, Avben accord¬ 
ing to Hamilton there were 194 ; and increased since 
1830, when according to IfalL Biii there were but 110, The divisions now 
existing,and the sourceof their uameswhen ascertainable, may be shown tints :— 


MuhfiUa. 


DeriYAtion or translatiou of name. 


1 , Sndhwiira 

2« Lohdi 

a. Kuana kUuid m. 

4 . ^lifcbu kiinclia m. 

5 . Gall Keshu Sdclh ... 

G. Ddr-ul-zflfb, sometimes called 

New Xiotapdrclia, 

7, Majid 

8 , Nouliai ^ *». 

9, Guzri Junwarnn, aometiines 

called Katiifcar-ki-Gudri, 

10. Cliamiltarl Blndrabnii 

11. Bazar kirnna ti> 

12 . BlmrhAi 

13 . JCotaparCba Kulma 

14. Ehaotola 

15. Sardor Klifin 


16 * Garlii Mnnawwar 

17, Iiiayat All *•* 

18, Maiiuftrau 

19, ChobdArin 

20 , Nasrat SSiah 

21 , Kattrtt BakliHln 

22, BQgtL Rustam Khdn ... 

23, Kila »•« 


Inhabited by Sndli clctb-printera. 

The iron {hha) and gcneifil motal market j now inhabited 
by Ctiiri^vali?. 

Old ajiice market. 

The street of ^lithu Iho poldsmilh (iSawdr), 

The lane of Kotlm the Sadli. 

The riiint (ddv-ui-zaTh) used to stand here. 

The name means ^'GtoriouV* and is probably derived 
from that of some person so called Seo No. 78 . 

Old salt {non) market, 

Old bird miukct; but jdnwar means an animal of nuy 
sort. 

Named after jiChaudbari of the Sarrafs or money-changers. 

Spice market. 

Oid sugar market (khdnrt sugar). 

The old cloth (pdrehu) market flvsfc in habited, on the 
foundation of FiiriikhabDd,by Kn^ihniirl clotb-ineiclmiits. 

The ward of Bhito tho ICisaii, who looked after Nuwftb 
Mulinmmad's cattle 

Called after Snidni Khfin. An ennobled slave {chela) of 
the Nawab Miiharaniud bore this name, and wna execut¬ 
ed at Dehli in 1760 , 

The castle of Mnnnwwar, a son of Nawab Aruhaiumad. 

Named perhaps after one Intyat Ah, who married lU sue- 
cession two of Nawab Muhammad's daughters. 

Masons’ tpiaiter. 

Mace-bearers’ q^uaiter, 

Named after a mendicant flo called* 

Pay limiter’s market 

The Giudcii of Huatam Khan. 

The fort or citadel. 


1 TbiB and thoMakrand Khan (No, 33) waids aic mentioned .some six years ago by Mr. Evans. 
Blit as ^Ir. Scott cannot tince fclioin, their survival is doubtful, ‘'In point of writes Mr! 

Scott, the muhaUas aic lather iiiteimingled, and some tire known by two names. In additiDU 
to tbo'ie mentioned in the list theie are the following ;--Cluniganm“ (mukcia of coarse sni^ar) ; 
IhiUfl Meiidu Khan, and Arllilyan (brokers).” ' 
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MuhaUfl, 


DGcLvatton or translation of niMiie. 


21 . 

9/j. 

2I}. 


27. 

25. 

29. 

QO. 

31. 

32. 


33. 

3i 

35. 

3if. 

37. 

36. 
30- 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43> 
44. 
45- 
41]. 
47. 

49. 

49, 

6t). 

51. 

52. 
59. 

54. 


56. 

56. 


57. 

58. 


59. 


GO- 

GI. 

G-J. 

4i3. 

04. 


ILtWcli AlulKbfin 
nnzflzfi klmnl 

Nala pul puklita 

Pul puklita 
Itikribijanj kliuul 

IJilH Khynli 
Clilupf^araii 
Baz nya 8nliffraTii 
PikAbganj kalaii 


Makrntid lUidti-* 

Nftwab MiihaiunHiO Auitii Klilln, 

Mdtlho Bciruiii 

Miiuslu Motl Ldi j.i 

Beni Mddlio Audflidiil ... 

Skftfflkhdna „» 

[5titkattl M. 

Mnililidiau ,m 

ChttHilhari KbydU Rani, 
(ihjiniaiidl Mafctjyrt. 

Bhawanf(16s »«. 

Uni I))p Clirind 

I *•* ] 

Buldki 
Zflliid Shall 
Mabala Palma 

Chilpurft M, 

Munslii Dalpafc Bal .., 

lliftta. l?ivteU AU Khftn ^ 

Gnilii Na>Ydb KImn „, 

North NAIi. 

RawAb Jang 

Palara ot Pnlln TAldb 


(ifirJil Fftzl All Khan 
SuQ Klidn 

JJarbhagftt 
Wiili-iilUh Khan 

Kbnirdll Kliui 


Talftlya Sdlubzadagdu 

DliuiyniJ 

NaU Fidai Klinii 

luw'dinat IChttU 

Gblidum 


The liiTidB around the cngtlo of AWl Khaii, slave o! Naivab 
Mahammach 
Tbo little drapery. 

The drain of the mftsoniy-bndgc • sometimes called Iho 
dudu of the noitheru side (sirni sWrndl)* 

Tlic nifisoiiry-brulffc itself. 

X/ittlc llikdbgAnj j but sec also below^ under the hc.ading 
I of Great ttikiiUgany 
Called after the broLlicrs Dilli nud Khyali. 

I Cliintz-printera' (jiiarter. 

I The little iiiMt of Baligifim. 

The Great Kikubganj, Bnid to have acquired the latter part 
of this htle because It lay uudel the fort;^ but the 
exact derivatioa h obseuru, 

Naincrt after Muhammad Ainiti, ti son of Mwih Muhauv 
mad. 

The outer ward of Bcui Rtadho. 

Named after a Kuyutli so cnllecl. 

The inner ward of Beni Mud ho. 

The di^pcuBtiry. 

TIu'cAd-innrket 
Bmcelct-umlcera* quarter, 

Sco No. 29. 

NaniGd after a buniyaso called- 
I ,t a Kayatb „ 
a biokor 

„ a inkfi' „ 

I Between 3? ftlara tank (and finother reservou' fslncc closed 
up) 

The town of Nawab Miilinmnuid's slaTO oGicerg {cMa)» 
Named after ft Kaynth so called. 

The enoloBuro of Fateh AU. 

NawAb Niilniftt's caBtle. 

Navacd afttii DiUwaY Jang Baugngb, grcfti-gvont-granilaoii 
of Nnwiib MuliuJiiinad, 

The pond of sea lea. Tho quarter iq siMI inhabited by a 
cojibWorablo number of thoveighmen (pal/fddr), from, 
whose ImpIcinDfit 11 ic imme ia doiivcd. 

The castle of Fiizl Alh 

Named aftoT Sfill Klmii, a converted llajpiib of Banlat- 
alMui iti paigaua Saki-uwa and a slave of Naw4b Ahmad. 
Nfimed after a Jlindu nscctic (bhagai) iiamed flai. 

Pcrbftpa named after Mufti bnyyld '\Vaii-uliaii, school'- 
mastei and historian. 

Named after Kliaiiftti IClirtn Cnugaab, who through hig 
luotlioi'i KAiuila KlianaiUi wag u graudsou pf Nawab 
Wultomniad. 

The pond of the lord lings, 

Carriers^-* luuhalla. 

The ivater-oonrse of FidAi Khnn. 

The encumpmcnt of the exiled BeliU mfiiister Ghazi-ud- 
din KliAii. 


* litkab means a bilrnip, *Sbc first footnote oo prcmUiig piigc. ^ The word 

dhui iH derived from dhann, lo tranaport^ to carry. Named by Mr. Kvangj hut 

Mr. Scott doubts whether any auah quarter eirists at the present day, 
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Muhatla. 


GCi, iladlarb^Ti 

CG* Tulaiya Faal loiviw 
07 Nitgniijfi 
68, Knclihiuim KtulU 
61). Baz^r LiiKjsaygaiij 

70, Pabgaruii 

71, (jnrhi Salubziiuiaii Klida 

72, Khatakpiira 
73 Salabat Kb&u 

7i. Danbnh 

75, Janpbuz Khan, 

7G, JJaulaklia 

77. Jafcwara (oM) 

78. Gaihi Abdul Majid KlidD 

79. Jvatra Ahnmdgaiij 

80. Ihdta Afangal Khdn 

81. Chhapatl 

8'2, Kliafcrhm Cblioto Lai 

83. Klifttrdna Cbauia Mai 

84. Kbalrflim Mitbii Ldl 

85. 8nklitd\van Ldl. 

6C, Ididiii Kkdn 

87i Babudurganj 

86. Gntlii Miikim Khdn 

89. latabal 

90, Hifz>ul-Jdb Kliaa 

91 Nawabganj 

D‘2» Cxarlil Muiid llban 

93. A)5fin-frl-/db Klidii- 

94. Bdm Ktiau 

95. Gui’lii Mublmrrai: Khdu 

90 ddii Ali Khdn, 

97. Kahtulurgaai 2 ik1 

98, iibiganj Ah hr ban Khan 


90, Firangl Khan. 

100. Garhi Kuhim (inner) 

101, Kali Dchi 

102, Glicr Slumni Khdn 

103. LunJbliiuanil IChdri 

lot Gnrhi Kiilina (outer) 

luu, laioisilgiinj 2n<I 
lOQ, Scuapat 

107. Iguidilgauj Durdiii 


Derivation or translntion of name. 




•1, 


»ii 

•*, 


Called niter the MadnrhaH built on the ailo of the old 
AtadAr ynriii by Nawdb Muzaffar Jniig, 

'the little pend of Fav,! Imdm, the mei\d\ciw\t. 

Tlio name is said to mean ''everlasting marlcet,” 

Mill kot-gardeiicr«i 

Mr. Colleetor Liiiclgay^g grain-murkct. 

The quarter of tboo who innko leathern bottles (^dahha) 
for clarified bn tier. 

The cftBtle of Sdbil) Zaiiidn, i, e. Lord of the world. 

I'hc town of Kbntak Patbniia, n sepfc of Knrldnl Afgliaim. 
i^atiicd after Saldbat the son, or Saldbat tho chief nrebi- 
tect of Nawfib Muhammad. 

The place wlieic pdii or betel leaf was sold. Alnttlng is 
now made here. 

A garden fabled to contain 900,000 trees. 

The Jdts' settlement. 

The casllc of Abd-ul-Afajid Bangash, grmidson of Nawdb 
Alubauimnd 

The market of Nawdb Ahmad. 

The enclosure of Man gal Khan, a cbek of Nawdb Ahmad. 
Chintz la punted {chhapa) here, 

Tlie Kbatri’s quarter of Chbotc Ldl. 

Ditto ditto of Chnrna Mai. 

Ditto ditto of Mithu Ldl, 

Named perhaps after one of the two diatinguiahed chlcaa 
called IslduK 

Named after ono of the ninny persons called Bahadur or 
gallant* 

The castle of Miikini, chela of Nawdb Muhammad. Ilo 
wag executed at Delili in 1750. 

The (Nawfib’s) atiiblcs. 

Perhaps called after one of Nawdb Muhammad's chdas, 
Jn this case the original name was HdQz ulliih. 

The Nnwall’s market. 

Tho cnitle of Alurid Khdu, sou of Nawdb Aluhammau* 

Named after a chela of Naw'ah Muhammad, 

The ciistlc of Alualiarraf Klidn, a chela of 

Naw fibs Muliammad and Alim ad. 

See No. 87. 

Called after the Bibi Sahib a, wife of Nawal) Muhammad j 
and after Mi hr Imn Khdu, chela, a niimstcr of Nawnh 
Ahmad, a poet, and a patron of the poets Saiida and Mir 
Soz. 

The old castle. 

Temple of Kali Debi, the conaort of Shiva. 

Shamil Khfin'a circle. 

Called perhaps after one DdniBhmand Khan, who maiiicd 
a gi and-daughtcr of Nawiih Ahmad. 

See No. 100. 

Copper vessels maclc hcic. Sco also No. 107. 

Called after Scimpat Kayabh, a iiiiulster (^cliwdn) of one of 
llie Nawfihs. 

The flisL pait of the name is pcihaps derived fimu that ol 
Ismail, sou of NiiwAb Muhamnuul, This Isiiiuil was exc-' 
ciited at Allahabad m 1760, 
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Muhalla, 


lOB. Katia nohkhau 

109. Nakliklius 

110. Snhibgnni [Tflrcband Rdi« 
111 JatWciVn. Jadid 

llU. ft;ihil)ganj Nurfiyan Day. 

11 a. 'W rigiitgaiij 

114. GimUpraiij 

115. Aliifti Haliib 

116 Juft J/fLiosliaa 

117 Musfcajib Kliuu 
II a. Dosini KJian. 

119* Khatikpiim (S.idik Khdu) 
Do, (Izzafc Kliun)* 

121. lifi) PnYai 

192, S.ikfia^vat Iliisalii Khilu 

123* lhatn Roshan Kliaii 

124, Nckndm Khan 

126, Maulvi Bacliin Kluln. 

126. BasniriynljlibalclmiKi, 

127. Halim Khan. 

128. Khamiilici Khfiii 

129. IjJakdichliln 

130* Garin Abliraf All Khdu 
18L Bnzuriya Ilnrlal, 

132, !Mnjh]Q Khdti. 

133. IhingashpnraKubiift 

134< Khaiidiya Davwdza 
13fi. Mall Siudi 
136, Sbiill Kbdn. 

137 Ill bi pan 1 Till aiyn. 

138. Dadd Klidn 

139. Bnngn&lipura, new 

MO. D iwdn ^..luhai ak 

141. Baiigfihhpiirai soiitU 
H3. Ditto, west 
M3, Nil la Mnclinrhatta 


Derivation oi* translation of name. 


Boi Klian’s market 

Foimei’y a liorfie-inarket j but the term nahhltlt^is SGCina 
more often to iiK’tiii a market for other cat tie. 


„ The mnv Jdls* quarter. 


Founded by Jlr. Collector AVright. 

Ditto Mr. Gi'i'iit, 

Famed after some mufil or ccclcsiaslicnl judge, 
Shoe^scllers^ market. 


The town of pig and poultry-breeders. 


• •I 


»!• 


The ho-^tel of the l*dl gate 

Called probably after SakbXwat Ilusain, the brother of 
the rebel Nawab 

The cnclosuieof Uosliaii Khdii the chela, who built the 
Haiynt bagh and the tomb of Fdwab ^riibamiiiad. 
Called after Nckimm Kbaui chela, who waa lu charge of 
thii budding of the city. 


»ai 




Named after Shamsher or Scimitar Klidn, a fainoua chela 
executed nt Dchli in 1760, 

Drummei's’ ward. 

The gufetlo of Aahraf All. 


Old Bangnsh town, founded by Ndwab Mubaniinad. 
Named after the KliamUya gate etbovo mentioned. 
The hostel of the Man gate. 


The little pond of the Bibi SdlubA'a market. 

Called after I)dud iChdn, chela of Nawab Mulmimnad and 
dM of ShAnifiiibad. 

Sec No 133, Now Uangnshpuin inclucles three divisions, 
known as north, caat, and west 

GftUcd perhaps after one of fclie two distinguished chelaa 
known as Mubdruk. 

j SCQ No. ia3, 

I’lsh-maikot drain 


III only 13 of these c^uarLers diJ the population increase between 1865 and 
1872. Ill all tliG rc.st it grow less. Tlio decrease vruH mo.st marked in two classes 
of wards: tlroso connected (1) with ibe household of the rebel NaAVub, and (2^ 
with certain old trades. To the former belonged Bikubganj and Bangashinira ; to 
the latter Sadliwura, Loliul, NoTduii,Ijuz;u'dduma, Uhuiyan^ Nitganja, Dabgavan^ 
and ilic two Jatwavas* The modern business quarters lie chielly along the eastern 
lialf of tlie main sticet, and along the streets branching tlierofrom at the Kotwali 
and the Tnpoliya. The lashionablo quarters, those Avhich boast tlie finest liousea 
and gardens^ may bo seen ou the road to the Ganges^ in the noitli-castern corner 
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of tlic city. But wlictlier devoted to fasliioii or business, nil quJ^rtoYS liave aliko 
-.oine share in the pj'iucipal beauty of that ci ty—its host of evergreen trees. The 
road lending to the Ganges and that part of the main street which lies just east 
of the Tripoliya aro equally conspicuous lor tlioir leafy sliadc. 

But what some think a comfort and adornmeut seems to others a source of 
dangcr. '' Fanikhabael, writes Thornton, 'Gs rathcY 
Uealtli and (iraiuage, ^ haiidsomc town, and considered healthy, though 

many of the streets aro shaded by trees—a ciicumstaiicc usually consitlorcd to 
hare iu India a tendency to produce rnalana. ” He goes on to suggest that 
the healthiness of the city is due to its clcaiiliuess aud the width of its roads. 
In health and cleanliness h\unkhiibad may still compare favourably with any 
other tovm of the noith-west, The conservancy has of late years been carefully 
iinpioverh Even the Sadhwara ward, which used to figure wilh little credit 
iu the earlier reports of tho Sanitary Commissioner, has studied to earn that 
officiaVs approval. The cleaiisiug of the public thoroughfares is made easy by 
the fact that the principal street is metalled with nodular hme-stone [Imikav), 
while the side-streets arc chiefly paved witli brick. The ruts and stag¬ 
nancies of unmade roads are larc. There are many good latrines, cliiofly of 
tho roofless and bettor ventilated variety. Refuse is rapidly removed to 
manure the fields both within and without the walls. Tho drinking-water is 
remarkable for its excellence ; and tlio firmness of the subsoil permits the cou- 
fstniction of wells which require no costly masonry lining. ^^Thc native saying,” 
writes Mr. Irvine, “ is true without exaggeration, that in Fartikhabaci there 
is a well in every liouse.” Excavations with rugg^ed side.s have been converted 
iuto tidy tanks like the Paiaia and ffie riinlm. 2Vio natural ebainago is 
very fair, as the site of the city slopes slightly but decidedly northwards to¬ 
wards the flats of the Ganges. In that direction surplus roinwater travels 
through a large masonry drain which starts from tho neighbourhood of the 
Palara tank, passes beneath tho main-street, and discharges at length into 
a natural ravino. It may be incidentally mentioned that, being fertilized by 
the impurities gathered on its way, the contents of this drain arc in much 
demand for the irrigation of fields below tho chff. 

Where the Ganges washed the foot of that cliffy was built many a hand- 
_ ... some flight of bathing-stairs descending from the city 

to the river. Such may still bo seen just outside the 

^ Imfipiniiig tlmt tlic river ahvaya flowed hi its present course, Thom ton, or l\is iviitlioiity 
Lord ValeiiLiu, builds on this suiiposition n theory ns to the clmraeter of the Pathims. ** Prom 
their cxcliifllve nddictioii to military pursuits, tlicyattiichea no value to the iinvJgable facaities 
afforded by the great nver/^ 
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encemtc, casL of the Gangg, gate ; and tlie Bisrant-ghat of Bihari IA\ may be 
quoted a.s the best specimen. But tho liver long ago deserted its ancient 
couise. Except in the flooded season the gluUs are unfrequented, and the 
CLtizcn.s must walk two miles or more for their morning batli. Of building .5 
^YhQSC occupation IS not gone^ wo may fii&t note the two hostclb at either end. 
of the mam-slrcGl. They arc called, after tho gates Avliioh they respectively 
adjoin, the L4l and the Jlau Sarais, Both aio commodious «an(l cleanly kept 
quadrangles, well shaded within by trce.s. The Man hostel was built by tho 
Eibi Sahiba, and that of the Ked gate by her husband Nawab lliihaiiiniad; 
hut tho latter building was in 1825 rcstovcel after his own fashion by Mr. Col¬ 
lector Newnliam. It was pai t of Nawab Muhammad's oiiginal plan to attach 
hostels to five other of tho gates; and the history of three such rest-houses 
survives. Tiic saiuL at the Jasmai gate was lialf-biiilt and afterwards demo¬ 
lished; on the site of that beside the Madiir gate Nawiib Miizaffar Jang built 
the existing Madiiv-bari; and that of the Amctlii gale was domolishod by 
the Nawab's descendants. 

As might bo expected in a. city so long governed by fiiirly iolorant 
Muslims, the number of both mosques and Hindu 
LcJigious nufl scpulchm - jg large, But none of those buildings is of much 

antiquity or much architectural merit. Neither tho llibiSaliiha's jnosquo, nor 
the spacious and lofty fane of the Sadlis, which stands in Siidliwura, is an cxccii- 
lion to this general rule. In Musalmiiu tombs the city and its neighbourhood are 
rich. The Bihisht-Biigh, or Gardenof Paradise, in its extreme north-western corner, 
contains tho soindclircs of Nawf'ib Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba, and several 
Ic^cy celebrities' About Ijnlf a mile furtlier we?ty atNelf^^ur-Jfhin’d, oul^#iJe 
tlic walls, is the Haiyat-Bagh, or Garden of Life, the last home of tlio Nawabs 
Muhammad and Kdim, of Nasir Khan the governor of Kabul, and of otliei^^ 
Other shady memorials of past rulors exist in the Aish-Bugh or Pleasure-garden ; 
the Pain-Biigh, or garden below tho fort, and the Naulalclia, or grove of nine 
huudvccl thousand trees, all within the w^alls. 

‘ The following is a list of loiiihs, ns Kupplicd in Mr, Irvine’s accoiid arUcle-— 

Mahliira S^o. 1.—Aliiinul Khiti; JJikldr Klifinj the Unnirfli Knwab, Uis son; Zuhuv Ali 
Kh&n, son of the Bannisi ]>5aw»bj Inidad lluBuiii Khnii, son of DUdalei Khan. In the Ycrandus, 
Iliiiiiudt All Khan, son of iliklnler Klinn ; thico infunt (Uughtcia of Ahmacl Klniii; 
Nawub llimnmc Bahadur, the graad'ion of Ahmad Khuii; Niiwab Chlioto Kh in, son of Kfovnb 
Kami Jang. il/«A&ara No, a —Nawiib M.ihiinid Klidn, eldest son of Abmntl KJiaii; ii vliild and 
hi a liegarn. i^Jafihara iVo. 3.—The H\b\ Sftluba, widow Kftwivb Mubftiuuiad Khan, and two 
0 tiler Begams. In tlic verantlns, Sitdra liegani, daughtei ot Alimad Khiin, Tiruz Jnng’s 
mother, wife of Nawab Buldki, Bibi Achhpal.wifc of MuzaUnr Jang; five nogams, nimiO'i 
imkiiown. Ah.'i.—Kilbil Khanam. AA/Marfi jVo. c.—A niKiress of Slmnkat Jang 

(181 a-23). d/«A6uni No, 0 —'I'wo giave*^, uaint^i imkiiown MiMat a Ao, V. — Ibiui Bfilnba, wife 
of Ahmad Khan, brought by Imn fiooi fcJie east, ^laMiara No, S.—Tab Klnin and Haii*iliun Khan,, 
cholfib of Ahmad Khan. Slohbun No, y.—JBakb'ihi Fakhi-iubLhiiila, asaBt,^iniif*td in iZ72-7», 
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The fort used to stand onllio same mound as had been occupied by the 
old Bamtola castlo pf Muiid, and before unless 

The vauiBliGd fort, an} ^ stronghold of king I)nip(lat or Dru- 

pada. As originally built (171^1.j by NawAb Muhainmcid, it was a mud structure 
flanked by twenty eartlicn bastions, and siuToinulcd by a ditch of the same 
depth ns a lieiglil. It cnutainod n palace called tlio Grea t Palace (J5^n’r6 

Mihal ), and a luuscpio called tlic Gxoat llnscpio, It had three gates, opening to 
the north. Put those and later buildings were demohslicd either by lluhainmad's 
successors, or by tbo British GoverniUcai after the rebellion (1857) of Nawiib 
Tafazznb A liLtle mostpio is the only j olio of the Nawiibs that has been loft here, 
the hiiihHiigs which tlioir old citadel the English have 

occvii> 2 ^ its situ, reared a town^liaU and a tah.si)i. The former contains 

a small musGUin of local antKiuitioa, and supplies the bench of luagistraioa^ with 


their court-house. 

The Kotuali or piincipal police-station of the district stands on the north 
side of the main-street^ about 400 yards from tlie Bed gate. The eight 
policG outposts are m almost every ease named after tboiv locality, thus 
LAl-darwaza, Tripo]i 3 'a, Tikona, Jliui-clar\vaza, Bazariyaj Madar' durwfiza^ 
KnkhkhAs, and Thfuia-Tbakuri Siugh. The chief (Sadr) distiiot dispen¬ 
sary was built beside the Kadiri-gato some ten years ago. The other 
public institutions are the imperial post-office, poorly housed above one of 
the Tripoliya’g gates; and tbo various .schools, tahbUi, inuuicipal, or mis¬ 


sionary. 

The priuci 2 ial market is Lind&ayganj, the centre of tho grain trade and 
the work of tl]0 same magistrate as built the town-ball. 
Lindsay's-mart is a wide open square beside the KAdiri- 
gate. Istelf entered by gateways, it is bordered by brick-built or stone 
houses, winch thougli jdain in f.isiiiou aie well constructed, Next in importanco 
ranks, perhajis, the Subzamandi, opposite the Kotwali. Here arc sold vegetable 
and cloth. The Tiipoliya, crossed by the mam road, is another busine.ss 
square, which by having four entrances belies its name." A third bazar or gavj 
near the Ked gate was built Some seventy years ago by Jlr. Collector Grant, 
but IS still in good preservation. A fourth, erected about half a century back 
by Mr. Oolleclor Wright, was once tho principal market for sarso 7 i mustard, 


1 ^Upra p 6 . ^ A TnpoUyn or IMiiaiiliva ih a pi *co wiUi tin ee gales or arclio*!. Tliia 

Tnpeliya has fuiir entrances anti i\vo ; a tliinl is sakl lo liavc boon lotiiorotl *,omc3 flftooji 
yea\*i a^n. Bat u aiay Ul rtonUtcii abolbrrtbo I'lijiDhya ever cotnplutc{l. ’VYben sturliTiii on 
111. ill-fKlctl cxLjedLioii lo IToJiillchainl, NtxwM) K.iiin told Knnmi Kluin, oh da, UiaL it rims t be Ihiisbed 
Ore I'cUuii. Bui the mwub lObuL’ued ertrp^v-, nud i\\v Parnkhabud icxi'itory was uhoilW 
ulLcii'Wards auncxed by Uiidli,—Mi, JrviiicV aeeuucl aitiulu. 
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Trade mid mmivifacturDS. 


Gold and bUvgc lace* 


but lias now fallen to decay. And miicli the fiame may bo said of tlio trade 
which used once to enliven all these marts. 

Fot the commeicial history of the city is one of rapid growth and equally 
rapid decline. The inciease of population botwoon 
1847 and 1853, and its fall botwoea 1853 and ISGo^ 
might perhaps suffice to tell this tale. But it is told also in the regretful 
reports of eager observers on the spot, such as tlio municipal coni mil too. Mr. 
Evans compares somewhat as follows the j^ast and present conditions of trade. 

The ino.st important articles in wliicli the Earukhabacl mci'cliauts had 
CowipaYlsou of paat aud dealings were (1) gold and silver kce ; (2) copper, 
picscnfc conditioiia. brass, and iron, in their raw or manufactured founs ; 

(3; English cloths; (4) printed native cloths; (5) spices , and (6) borax. 

Gold and silver lace was brought lutliev from Luckuowj Bareilly, and DeliU, 
to bo ro-cx 2 iortcd to the surrounding districts, and 
chiefly to those on the west* The sales of this com¬ 
modity aro said to have vaUicd.Rs. 25^000 yearly. They arc now, if they 
exist at all, inajipreciablc, 

Tlie copjier and brass were imported from Calcutta, and vessels made of 
these metals from Mirziipur, Jahanabad, and Khajwa 
of Eatelipur. They wero for the most part imported 
by liver, and re-exported to the Panjiib and the south. Such exports consisted 
of both the raw motal, the imiiorted vessels, and the vessels made at 
Earulchabad itself. The latter manufactures, again, included the utensils 
known as degcMs, lotas, ktlsds, and 2>dndd/is, The Vealuo is by Mr. Evans 
reckoned to have reached 15 lakhs of rupees, lb would now amount to less 
than half that sum* Iron, too, was imported raw from Calcutta. In the same 
form, it hence found its way to Cawiiporc and the Panjab, to the south and 
the west; but there were exported also vessels of Parukliabad mauiifacture, 
such as the liardhi, the toLha, the dhol, the dhoUlii, and the thmla. Tho old 
trade, valued at 25 lakhs, is said to have dwindled down to a paltry Rs-10,000, 
tho cliief exports being now consigned to Eta* 

Imported from Calcutta, English cloth would leave Farukhabad for 
almost every part of the Dd5b. But there was also ii 
jmrely iiidigcnoiis manufacture of chintz or printed 
cloth, Por here dwelt a busy guild of Sadh cloth-i:>rintevs, whose manufac- 
ture,s had an average value of some throe lakhs yearly* 
rrinis Biid That Slim Iias now fallen to about Es. 25,000. A 

small porlion of the prints was sold in the city itself; but the bulk was oxpovled 


Copper, brass, aiiJ iron. 


EiigUbli cloth. 
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•^Ye^>tAva^^l. The total sales of cloth, English ox prmtedj are reckoned to have 
fctcherl the high yearly sum of 100 lakhs, or about one million sterling; and 
they avo oven now put down for 15 lakhs. 

Spices came from Calcutta, ISombay, and Gujarat* They were exported 
Westwards, and as for eastward as Allahabad. The 
former tnulo is valued at 15 lakhs ; the picsont at 
only two. Erom Mvu'adabad and Bareilly borax passed through Earukhabad to 
Boiax ill X Calcutta; but the yearly value is not slated Amongst 

minor imports may he mentioned that of wax. This 
was formerly appraised at Its. 20,000, but seems to have fallen to about a 
qiiaiter of that amount, The candle manufacture which oucc existed is 
extinct and this wax i.s used only in making wax-cloth. 

According, then^ to these calculations, tlio value of the trade has fallen 
from about IGO lakhs to about 20 lakhs yearly. The figures are merely rough 
estimates; and being Indian, arc of course rougher than most of theii kind. 
But some less controvertible facts point to much the .same conclusion as they. 

In the twenty yeais succeeding 1853, writes Mr. Evans, out of oue 
bmidrod and fifty-two firms of brokers, bankers, and large merchants, no less than 
fifty-seven have given tip their establishments hero. Two are known to havo 
settled in Cawnpore, one in Dehli, and oue in Mirzapur >Six have become bank¬ 
rupt, and of the remaining forty-seven nothing is known. In another branch of 
industry, cloth-printing, the peculiar occupation of the Saclhs, there were not 
ijjanyyears ag^o one liiindrod and iiino persons engaged. Of those tlioro are now 
barely forty peisons left The rest have been forced to take to other trades, suoli 
as wood-scllmg, saltpetre-carrying, &c.” At its best, however, Parukhabaci Avas 
rather an emporium than a woikshop. Brokerage and banking were the great 
occupations of its business men. And the actual manufactures bore but a 
small proportion to the good.s which merely passed through the city. The 
imual CO in 30 of trade was to import from Calcutta and rc-export westwards. 
It was probably bo its position on the frontier of the British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges that FarukhabUd was indebted for 
its commercial activity. That fiontier has since 1856^ left it far beliinrl; 
while two railioads^ and improved comnuinications have superseded the 
river as a moaiiB of transit. The trade that was founded ou those advaiitajres 
has become fine by degrees and lamentably less. What little remains is ascribed 
to the fact that brokcis liorc allow two months credit, wliife at Cawnpore 

1 AVhen OiiOli wns nniicx^cl. ® Indian and the Oudh and Tiohilkhand, 

Tai iikliiibad is iiow thr cciitie oC a tiact enclosed m a coiden of lail. It 13 therefore aboui 
iixv from any uaiUaad tVi IL could be- 
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find other iieighboiiriiig marts they demand cash payments. But pciJiaps 
matters will mend when Faruldiabad next year becomes the tcriiimus of a 
light 1 ail way from Cawnpore itself. There are not indeed wanting signs 
that the worst is already past. The irapoits registcied at the municipahty’^s 
octroi outposts will compare favourably with those of ten years ago. The 
following table shows such imports for two recent years:— 


Articles, 

J!Vei iwports' tn 


Consumption 

per heml in 



1874-75. 

1870-77 

1S71-75. 

1876-77. 

Qmintt- 

Value, 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value, 


Mds. 

lis. 

Mdg. 

lls. 

M. 8. 

c 

Ua, 

a. 

P 

M. 9 

C. 

JXh 

a 

P. 

Gralo „> 

5,26,68B 

i«4 

5,33,839 

... 

7 3 

13 


»•« 


7 7 

11 


•It 


Suffai’i rcflucd 

I,02,38G 



92,139 

• ■ I 


1 

G 

0 

• It 


1 

3 

30 

Do., unrefined 

ao,oco 

M* 

!•« 

79,901 

«•« 


1 

2 

7 



1 

1 

3 

Clarifled butter (gin), 

G,525 


7,826 

... 

0 3 

8 




0 4 

3 


... 


Other articles of food, 

5,33,218 

3,12,437 

1,07,431 

17,01? 

7 7 

5 

4 

3 

4 

12 15 

1C 

1 

15 

3 

Animals for filaugh' 

Ua.l2,l94 


lid,1,632 


bd. {til. 




Ud. Jtli. 


I6t 


ter. 















Oil und ojl-HCcds 

41,868 


2,004 

i«« 

0 22 

7 


■ •4 


0 12 

3 


«i| 


Puol, &c, 

41,888 

47,249 

34,372 


0 22 

7 

0 

10 

1 

4 10 

3 


• It 


Duildiiig matcriula .. 


47,471 

476 

11,017 

It* 


0 

10 

S 

0 2 

3 

1 

6 

5 

Drugs and spices 


1,76,739 

14,527 

809 

1 

i«« 


I 

4 

5 

1 

* 1 . 


1 

15 

1 

Tubacco ,M 

2,376 

**« 

8,546 

l-«i 

0 1 

5 


■ M 

1 

0 4 

19 




European cloUi „• 

17,32,712 

! - 

•*i 

'l 7,68,718 

i«i 


3 

14 

3' 



3 

15 

2 

Native „ 

2,69,938 

41^ 

1 

2,67,708 



0 

14 

0 



0 

Id 

10 

Metals 


4,79,236 

1 *** 

1 

' 6,73,296 
1 

.M 


1 ^ 

2 

6 



2 

9 

3 


The municipal committee or corporation of Faiukhabad-<3?iin-Fatebgarh 
consists of ID members, whereof six sit by virtue of their 
Mmiioipainy. office and the remainder by election of the rato-payers. 

Tho inconio by whose aid they conduct the internal administration of the two 
towns IS derived chiefly from an octroi-tax falling in 1877-78 at the rate of 
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Ee. 04141 per head of population. The follomug statement sho^s the heada 
of income and cxpeudituie for Wo years i— 


Heccipts, 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure, 

187G-77. 

1877-78. 



lls 

Ks. 



Hs. 

Ea. 

hi 

o 

O 

Opening balaucG ... 

Gluss I,—PooilniiddHnki 
„ ri,—A n nil al slor 

blaiiglitor. 

Til — ITiicl, SeCt .*• 

„ IV.—BuiIUin^^ nm- 
tcn.-ih, 

„ Pnigfl aad spU 

ccs» &c. 

„ VI.^Tnbacco ... 

n YU.—Textile fabrics, 

„ VlII.-'Mctals 

6,137 

31,044 

6,S31 

l,6b3 

3/107 

1,075 

30,77S 

8,GOO 

10,818 

34,667 

1,063 

fi,353 

1,624 

3,810 

2,169 

4,095 

3,836 

Collection 

Hcad'Oillco ... 

Supervision 

Oiigmal woiln ... 

Eo pairs and raainle- 
uancG of rondy. 

Pollen *•« 

Ednention 

Ecgistrntion of bii'tlis 
and dentUs. 

Lighting M« 

6,056 

770 

.«• 

2,051 

7,702 

17,817 

903 

77 

2,909 

6,010 

770 

iii 

3,067 

8,68a 

17,789 

1,025 

60 

1 2,083 


Total M. 

85,266 

57,204 

Watering roads 


D65 

1,115 

Rentg 

Pines .M i.i 

3,C38 

471 

8,977 
1,4 48 

DriLlnage works 
Watei'-s apply 

»«• 

• 8« 

31G 

«t| 

1,561 

Pounds 

Miscellaneous.«» »•* 

J 1,726 

1,353 

Charitable grants 
Conservancy 

f * ■ 

1,872 
^ 0,960 

2,423 

19,321 


Total 

91,106 

03,282 

Miscellaneous 

«<• 

34,784 

5,219 







86,282 

60,108 


X*ilcc the municipal imports, the municipal receipts can ^vell boar com¬ 
parison with thoj^e of eorrespouding years in tlio past decade. The income 
of 18C6-C7 was Es. 7o,99Cj that of 1867-68 was Rs. 63,869. The colloctioii 
of the octroi IS at Farukhabad facilitated by the city wall. Patrols watch 
those poitions of the harrier which ai'o iasufficiGot to exclude smugglers. 

How Farukhabacl was founded by Nuwab Muhammad (1874), and how 
ho named it after his emperor FarriikliSiyar, have been 
told above ^ In standing on thcj>ld castle-mounci 
where lie afterwards built his citadel he Jiad been greatly struck by tho view. 
His followers, shooting in the lowlands beneath the modern city, had been 
equally struck with the sport obtainable. They had killed many crocodiles 
aiidgavyals; they had seen quantities of wild geeso and other waterfowl; 
it was even averred that the high grass and reeds beside tho river 
harboured tigers which sometimeE) devoured men. Wlioiijtherefore, tlie Nawtib 
saw his ^Yay towards wresting tho site fiom the Bamtelas, ho seized it. Within 

1JP. 163. 
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the eaithen walk of th^> city winch he Iheii bewail to bniM 'were incl^lcle^l aU 
Bhikhampma and DecjLhJlti, besides poitions of other villages. It must not, 
however, bo stipposed that the BaniteLw resigned their ancient 2^<^3sessiods 
without a airiigolfi. They constantly attacked the rising rampaifcs, and eject¬ 
ing on one occasion an entrance through Uie Kuth gate, they were re 2 :>aked 
only witii the aid of the NawaVs Gaur allies, only after gieafc bloodslierl. 

To prevent such dangers in future, Jluhammad stationed at each gule five 
hundred niea and two guns. For each of his twenty-two sons ho built castles 
round the inside of the walls ; and from such castles those quarters beaiiiig the 
prefix of garhi derived as a rule then* names,^ It was liis intention that tbo 
fighting men should live in the outer parts and the commercial and arlisin 
in t(\e centre ot the city. Thus the valiant Khatak and Bangash Pa- 
tlnins he quarteied in Bangadipiuii and Khatakpum, adjoining the ranijiarts. 
Of the quarieis which he founded for men of peace, the Lohai, Noiili&u, IChau- 
dai, Khatrana, and Sadhnara survive, But others of his fonndalion, such as 
the Kasarliatla, Pasarhatta, Mochiana, Koliana, Bamanpuri, Jidiihpura, Agar- 


wfil, Kaghazi, ATaliajanpum, and Sayyidpura,^ have either altered their namest 
or disappeared, His aiTangement is nevertheless observed to some ex Lent even 
now. It may be doubted if a single Sadh lives outside the Sadhw&ni or its oif-^ 
Fjliont the Sdbibganj quarter. 

About the middle of the same century, and probably during the reign of 
Muhammad’s ill-fated son Kaim, Farukhabad was described by an I?uropean 
visitor. After noting that it is a large and important place, the Jesuit 

fatbex' Tieffen till tier proceeds as follows:—' 

*'It JR smTOJitidc'l by a linie crnicntGd wall, wUh battlemeah, and enriched by n fos£s, and Ima 
twolve gates j tlwee being directed towiuds eticb cavdmal point Four iire mam gatea*, one to< 
warda the Gange-?, another towards Man, a third towards Kanaiij, u fourth tnwfiida Agra, Tho 
houses are lew and Hoie cementcj, except a few hiiUt of brick, at len'it outside. They nre toler¬ 
ably counmodioiifl inteinnlly, and neatly finished with tiloii. The Iiigh street, wliich I 9 inhabited 
by merchants and f:rade<»m(>n, extends half w mile from tlio tied Gate to the fort j and another 
cto'efe, from the Red Gate to that towards Man, io a full mile long. The circuit of tlio town ie, 
according to come, mx miles ; nccordiag to ofcl»ei 8 , niu<i. It is the (emporium of all coriimodltlo^i 
for this part of Indm, fiom I>ehh, Kasbinirj Bengal, And Surat, Tlie foil, in ^Ahich is the re^v 
donee of the goveinor, Is about a mile in cUcumfeience, and is attuate to the north-^e^t of the 
upper part of the higli street, sind is surrounded with a battle men ted mud wall The site is eie- 
vated, and the defences aro rendered more olCoctire by towera projecting above ibo uuupart, 
and by a dry ditch of unequal breadth. The entrance to the place is through n>i outer and an 


^The house occupied br tho second 'ion, Ahmad, aftcnvnrda ^ 

years ago known as the fovt nf unhakecl hiick (kiicha kihi) ti*,,, hi wf 'V 

.rspectmlv -Irvivci trom HiDir bi„-.icr. 

pi-ie'.f.lv, IVtiiolim wciiici, griun-ilculinB, pxpcr.niaking', bunkiKB, «Ih 1 pi'■iilict-ucaucmita 
jj;ha bjinots 


ij 

cJ 
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iuTier tThr new paince, at tvell as illo oW, n of ^riiiarc outline, nntl Iins low Iiexng^onftl fur- 

icts along the buIc^, It Iiub a lofty wntch-tower/u 

In IV'ti), after Kaims defeat ftiicl death, tlie city -was visited aud annexed 
by Saftlar Jang Nawab of Oiulh. But witliiu a year it luad been recovered by 
its old masters the EangasJi family. Its re-conqueror, Nawab Alnnacl^ was 
once more ojected in 1751 by the Oiulli Na’svab and his Marhatta alllos. In 
1752, however^ a treaty restored the city and part of tho district to Ahmad, 
For the next 10 years Fariikhabad ejijoycd security. But on Ahinad^s death 
ill l77l the emperor Sliali Alam encamped just outside it, with intentions of 
anuexabion, He was bought off; and a few years later, the appearance of a 
Biitish brigade at Batuligarh opened a long reign of immunity from external 
foes. But not of internal order. In 1803, Lord Valentia writes that before 
the cession of the previous year, life was terribly iusecure. " Murders were so 
frerjiiont in Fanikbabad that pcoplo dared not venture there after sunnet; and 
the workmen who camo out to tlio (Fatohgarh) cantonments always retired to 
their own bouses during daylight.** 

Since the cession to tlic British, the most important events have been the 
WmhaUa iwa^i^ion (IHOIsi w:id the great YchelUou (LH57^) The foimer luul not 
iiino to do the city much J»aria , the latter had time to do it a great deal. 
But both these nifsfortunos, with many minor passages from the annals of 
Fariikbabacl,havc been described in tho history of the district; ^ nor do space 
and tiuio permit us to linger loiigcv within its walls. 

FahujciiabAp, the iieadquai ter.s, Safh\ or Iliiziir tahsU, lias its oilicos 


Bolimlaiics, area, &c, 
jbuflicient gonoval acciu 


and court at the jfface just described. Its boundaries 
arc highly irregular. But wo shall be speaking with 
acy if we s.ay that it is bounded on tlio east north-east 


l)y the Oangos, wliich severs it from tho Aligarh lalisil ; on the north novtli- 


woHi by tlic Kfiiinganj tahsU s on the south-west by talisils Al/ganj oflSta and 
hlaiiipuii and Ehoiigfion of ]\Iaiiipuri; ou iUe south by the OUhibrumau tahsiL 


Tlie headquarters talnsil has accolding to the latest ofBcial statement (1878), 
ail aioa of 312 square iiulos and 150 acics. Its population by tho last census 
(1872) wuH 2 .jO, 51G ?3onls, oi about 74?8 to tho square mile. And ils land- 


levcnnc, in 1878-70, is Rs 2,37,403. 


Fmihci details of area, population, and revenue are given in the articles ou 
ri)y?ical features, BjlOJrUR, MlTItAatUAmBAn, PAIIARA, aud SirA]\I8ABAT> 

East, the parganas ol which the iahsil is composed. 
But the physical and ngr[cultural features of these dJvI.sioiis, being almost 
identical, may here be described once for all. 
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The iipkiids. 


Except a trianglo of about 4] sqiiaio miles in tlic iiortb of pargaiut 

^ Pabaiu, tl\G whole Ivaci consists of hcUigar ov 

Physical featurcg, i t • i 

Bub bj^ uplands la simply meant a plateau raiacu some 

no feet above the Gauges^ or above tho alluvial basin of the Ganges whom that 

viveA' has receded from its cliff. Eoi conspicuous elevations there ave uouo. 

The gicatest recorded height above the soa is that of the Great Trigouo- 

The 11 I lids metrical Survey station on tlic ruined castle of Jlnliain- 

iiiadabad (54S feet); the lowest, that of the station at 

Gliandanpur iu Bhojpur (470 feet). The general felope of the country, as 

shown by these upland elevations and the course of its rivers, is IVoni noith" 

v/Gst to south-east. 

The principal river is of course tho Ganges, tiirough whose cliff cancer-like 
j,. ravines eat their way back into the sandy soil of the 

wplauda. The southern frontier of the tahsil coincides 
chiefly with the oouvflo of tho next mo^t important stream, the ICslH nadi; and 
this, in the south-easteru angle of tho tract, is connected with the Ganges by 
un arUficial cut called the Klnmta mila. Through l\ionorth-eastern angle flow.s, 
wlieii sum7ner has not dried its springs, a third river, the Bagir. In its soutli.- 
eastward progress to join tlic Ganges at Bliojpur, it SGvcr3 from the rest of tho 
tahsil all save a few odd corners of pavganah Pahara. 

That parganah, then, excepted, tho talisU lies wholly on tlie wafcersliod of 
^ t f ‘I ' presents the same succes- 

tiio Bfiijftr and Kdu nadi sion of soils aa presented by almost all other belts of 
wiitDiqiicd between Diuib Iribiitanos of tlio Gauges and 

Jumna. First, ou the lips of those tributaries, lies a more or less narrow 
bn.siia (turfii) liablo to flooding in tho rains, and corresponding in miniature 
with the lowland flats beside the Ganges. From those little basins abrupt 
sandy slopes, furrowed by a network of ravines, lead up to au iimliilating .strip 
of fli’mer sandy soil (bhnr)* Further inland on citbei side succeed two bolts of 
loam (cWyiat); while between thorn, in a slight dopressioii, lies tlie core of the 
watershed, a tract of grey saline plain mtcispeised with oase^ of cultivation 
and shallow lagoons. But a diagram will slioNv at a glance this surface 
geology 


\ 1 j 


ffa^ in/ ^ ^ 
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The ba'iin of llie Rjisuj is ;ihv:L;>s JURnly, iinpiodfioKv^e, and ty\m\]L In llio 
upper part uf iN L<jin>o tlio tah«U Mie liver flows in a broad and 

fciuillow bed, loavuio httic looia I'or any marg-inal culiiviitioii; but in the latter 
part of that couirfo, whorii it is confined between bunks, It has nu 

ba.sLii at all boyoiid its adual cliaiiacl. The basin of the ICali nadij on the 
other Inuid, is always fertile, and improves as ive descend tlio rivnu’ Yet it 
never bero attains to the same iiiuisturc and nebneriS as in tahsils Ohbibiiiinau 
and Kaiiauj. 

.Leaving' the river basins and ascending llic mviny slope, iva find that the 
sandy belt on the Bagur side is above the average of similar soil in neigbbouiing 
paiganas, ^vbilo the sand above the Kali nadi is no belter than nanal. 
The loamy strips on either side are remarkably free from saline patches, and 
decidedly inoro prod active tliaii the corresponding tracts in the Kali nadi 
and Isan water,diedd Thu peculiarity of the isaline (4sav) filains in the centre 
of the wateiJ^Ucd is theiv saudy subsoil, \s'hicl\ prevents the construetimi of last ^ 
ing imbricked wells Asa result wo find that masonry wells of block limestone 
or brick have been widely constructed *S ham sab ad East and Bhojjnir are 
amongst the few pargamihs of the llfirOj wVuch \mYhtua\ly water then’ fields from 
such sources, For iriignhion tlip Iml^ooiis of thni saline fciaet are sometime^; 
fuuiul of sei vice. Their suiplus watei'i ur e in many cases conveyed 1,o tlio ‘Bagiir 
and KAU uadi by wateicoiusos, sucli as tlio Malhwan, Ginva, and Klifiui nnlis. 

As the uplands appvoa<jl\ Uie (hinges disliiwUous of soil aie oaulually lost 
iu ail uuLvcisal {-.ami, This is the case not only in the 
wateislicd just described, but also iu Pahara, In 
pargautL Bho,^\iur, ludoed, an islaufl of m ca lied loaiu 
appears in the midst ot tlic sand, Iroiu Bhojpiu to Chaiidaiipur* But tliio 
oasis cuiishts lather of artificially improved sand than of triio loiiin,—tiuit 
Tnixetl Siiml and clay. How gicatty sandy soil can bu improved by careluJ 
inanunug and other means is shown in the subuiban kinds around Favukhabad 
and Fatehgaih, Tiieso are, ns nheady inentroned,^ niarlo to bear three ci'op^ 
in the year, Being extremely small, the holdings admit of the muuitesL tillage. 
Their ciiUivator.-} aro Kurin is, a laboiious ckiss of pioicssioiuil linsbaiulnieLi, 
Thiity tons of farmyard laauure,writes Jiv Elhott/^ arc applied to the lune, 
and the pioduco is about tons of potatoes, besides the other crops ” The 
other crops aio, first, inai^e, and thiidly,tobacco, melons, or ciicumbeis; potaLoe.'^ 
occupying the second place in the lotatiou. 

‘ Mi\ KlUoit'd Mtiliamiiiarlttbad lent rate I'crovt At the la^^l settlement tlii» leAm of hihsil 
ChliiUniTnaiMVii^ Hiiisiilcicil filler Rut it \ Ui\\vv rent, iind Mr Klliott dceiu-Ut lasia 

feiLilc jj. aft. 
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TUc lo^YIa^\<lsi (tarui) arc marked off hy Ike deserted cliff of the Ganges, 
^ , winch once flowed south-eastward and eustwaid below 

Tir>wlaiui9. 

the emuaUlcd walls of Faiukhabad. They cuiidst, 
iiulecd, of the alluvial soil Avbich the liver bag at vunous tinier siuco leaviaj^ 
llio diil depn^it^d and quitted. Ex.ccpt beueatU the city wails, ^YhGre it has 
been eiiriebcd with sewerage andidauted with fruit-trees, that soil is very poor 
i I 111 Cod. It is divided, like that of tho bCaimganj lowlands, into three belts. 
Under tlie cliff lies a strip of loam; the river is skirted by a fringe of land 
liable to yearly Hooding (8ccil(lbi,y and between these two tiacts intervenes o* 
legiou of poor sandy soil. The flooded belt is overgrown with tall grass 
and wcells. As ju Kiuiiiganj, the Ganges seldom allows it to produce 
any aiituiun crop. But if the lowlands somotiriies suffer from excess of 
water, tlioy have always the advantage of easy inigation. Water is nowhere 
luoie tliau 8 feet distant from the surface, and even whole the subsoil 
i« too fniible for wells, waterpitg with sloping sides can be dug. Yet 
tho danger of floods prevents the application of much manure, and the 
cultivation is poorer than that of the uplands. The people are poorer, the 
cottages arc poorer, and the selling price of land is lower, There is an aiv 
of depression about this tract/* remarks tlio writer last quoted; there 
is no margin of comfortable prospenly such as yyo so often see in the 
bimgav/* 

It will be seen that in the lowlands as in the uplands the soils consist of 
loam and sand. The term clay (mattii/ur) seems un¬ 
known. So mucli for nnUival distinctions; bub thero 
exist also a half and a wholly artificial classilication. The half artificial one 
is that which divides soils into wateied, iiuwatered, and river-flats. The 
wholly artificial one is that which assumes tho existence around oach upland 
village of three coiicoiibric zones-—highly manured slightly manured 

(inuiijka), and unmanured (barket). But it may be doubted whether any of 
these teims oxcejifc gaiihdn is here in general use, Tlio words mdnjha and 
barliet do not appear in the tables showing tho assessment rent-rates for the 
different soils of Bhoj^mr and Muhammadabad. Wo are expressly told that 
in Shamsabad East the term manjlia is not employed by tho villagers. At the 
settlement of the Pahura uplands tho existence of all three zones was assumed." 
In tho lowlands, where manure is little used, the terms gauhiin and barhet 
become purely geographical, nieauiug respectively fhe lands aiouud tho 
village homestead and the remauiing lands. The word marijha dib'appcars 
altogethei. 
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The crops which at the autumn harvest chiefly occupy these soils arc the 
tall jodr and bdjra millets, cotton, imligo, and the 
iJiilses uaiiiod a>'ha)' and moth. Jf the ai’oa under eacli 
of these g'lowtliH were roughly stated in thousands ofacre3,woshouldgGtnresult 
of It) for joar, 30 for btijra, 10 for cottou, 5 each for auhar and indigo, and 3 for 
moth. The amount of rice and sngai'cane is insignificant in this as compared witli 
the Tirwa, Anu'itpui, or Chhibvamau fcahsfls. Adopting the same form, of nota¬ 
tion for the areas under the principal spring crops, we have wheat, Go ; barley, 
3 0 1 mixed wheat and barloyj f 0 ; barley mixed with gram or peas, 8 and gram 

alone, 7. The total cultivated aiea, accoidinn to tho 
auclouHwators. , . - , . 

reiit-iate reports, is 14 d,72o acro.s. Tho cultivators 

belong' chiefly to the Jvfichlu, Kishn, Ahlr, llurmi, and Chaim'ir ea.ske.s. But 

further information on this subject will be found in the "tenant” sections of 

the articles on the four pai’ganahs of the tahsU. 

FATEnCARH (Fathgai'h), the headquarters of the district, lies in north 
latitude 20“22' and east longitude 79®4l', on the right bank of the Ganges, 
and 115 miles from Agra.‘ An estimate of 1836, preserved hy Kali Ilii, gives it 
15,595 iuhabitauta. Its censusod population, 11,608 in 1847,* had in 1853 
ribon to 22,843, and in 1866 fallen to 10,335. It is how’over uncertain ■\vhat 
villages were included in these various estimates. In 1872 tho inhabitauts 
were numbered at 13,439; but when this total is added to that of D’arukhabad, 
324 are still wanting to complete the grand total shown for both together. 
Separate details of the Fateligarh iiopulation arc, as already moiuioiicd, not 
forthcoming, but the details for the united municipality of Farukhabad and 
Fatehgatb have been ahown in the article on the larger town. 

Tho name of Falehgarh h(iloftg.s in strict accuracy only to the fort which 
•‘Stands in cantonments. There is no mawa or manor 
so called. The three villagc-s which coutnin tho cam 
tonmeiits and civil station are styled Bholepur, Bhakrliinau, and Husainpiir. 
Most northerly on the hank of the river .stood and stands tho fort. Further 
downstream grew up the cantonments under its xu'otectiou. Still later aud 
lower arose the civil lines And lowest of all, as furthest from the Ganges 
chff, lies the native town which owes its existence to the presence of the mili¬ 
tary and civil stations. All thiee places arc perched high above the sandy 
bed of the river, into which their surface diainage is readily carried by several 
gullies or ravines. All three may be said to stand on one main highway, tho 

'So fur na can to gntbcreA from tlw polyinetrical table, publislioa by fiovcruinent in 

I'cbrunry, ISVS, ilio flislance is ,18 iinlc, by mil to Shilcobabiul ana 77 by rood from .Slut, li, L l 
Iti 17 .it^ Til him p/vniziic .of _ iroui ftlilKgliaDuu 


to Fatctigfirli. 


' III tlic census of ivlucli year it iiiii)c.ars as Iliiflalinu 
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Cawnpore or Gursalmigaiij and its continuation the Rohilkhand Ti’unk Road. 
But all are intcrsccteJ by rather numerous metalled feeders of that great 
metalled line. Along part of it will run the Cawnpore and Farukhahad Light 
Railway, witli a station at Fatehgarh. Approach from across the Ganges is 
afforded by ferries at the Ho^^pital, the Bargadia and the Gola or Kachahri 
ghats. But for a bridge of boats wo must seek higher up-stieani, at Gliatia- 
gluit urar the opium store house of Amethi,^ With shady trees Fatehgarli 
abounds. The gardens are mimerous and, like the surrounding fields, as pro¬ 
ductive as might be expected from the large stock of niaiiuro procurable in the 
town. Evcrywliere, says Dr. Planck, is the drinking-water perfectly sweet. 
But of this water exist several analyses by Dr. Whitwell, who eKaminecl 
^ j it in May, 1869, He found it on the whole good, and 

when obtained from the Ganges ex.celleut. Passed 
through filter paper, it in every case exhibited an alkaline reaction. But hero 
are some of the results obbaiuod^:— 

^ Sec pr 216, ^ Sixth Report on Analyses of Potable Watersj 1870, p, CO, 
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Tu the j^ounduGss of its water unJ clrainrige li’ateligjiih perhaps owes its 
comparative hcaltliiness and freedom fioin grave epidemics. Its average leni- 
jioraLure, as recorded at a meteuiological obsorvatoiy closed in 1875^ lias been 
shown above. ^ 

As the 1 1 eadqnf.irtors station rraUligaih lias scveial institutions and 
^ buildiiig'siiU’Gady desenbod asinoiooi ieps eoinuicin to 

the district at large. iSucli arc tho Cciitrid Pu.som 
]3isfcric[ Jail, ^lissionary OrpliaiKige, and Guvernniunt High Scliuol,- Ah.o 
coniinou to tlie disbiiet, though not hitherto described, are tho courts of the 
jiidgoand Die niiigistrate-cullector, the lock-up of the hitter, the treasury, and 
llie single fcolegraph-oriice of Fariikliabad.'' Elscwhoic has been given some ac¬ 
count of the tonb-fiictory ami the factory fur gun-carriages.^ Tlie lalter is w itbiu 
the fort, of winch there is little to be aahl, exeuiU that it iii the pnncii)al build¬ 
ing of Patchgarh. Its mud walls wove ongmally svnronndoil by a tlii.ch and 
flunked by bastions; but are now much out of repair, aiul couhl pcrluyisbo 
easily scaled. Of the tlireo Ghurclies niention Iiaa been made above*'* Tlioy 
aro the mishioiiary building on the Ralcha or Orplianagopromi^jCSj tlio old OIlulcIl 
of England building now used as an adjunct of Pauuu Lfirs dispensary, and 
tho now Church of England buihUng Icnowu as tlio Moinoriah Tho first place of 
worship belongs to tJio Anifirican Presbyteriiin Jlinsion; tlie second was 
built in 1820, at a cost of Rs. 20,000; and the last inuik.s tlie spot wheru 
tho massacre of Chiistians occurred in July, 1S57. To punibli their luurdoiors, 
who had also sacked the old church, Llie fiuulrf for the now building were levi¬ 
ed cliiefly by a tax on tlie rcbelUous city cf Earukliabad. The lloaioiial Cliurdi 
of Aii Souk stands at the uorUi-wostem coner of tlio parado-grounrl. lu it:i 
churchyard, ciosoj and surmounted by a cioss bearing the names of tlio nnissii' 
cred, is tho well wherein their bodies were thiuwn. Towards the centre of 
Iho parade-ground is a large tank dug in 1827 by tlie Jiulgo, j\Ir, ]\liddl(lcm. 
But being geucially dry, this excavutioii is practically useless. Also in c.intori- 
incats is the house of Hakim Maluli AH, a minister of tlio King of Omlh. 
Dwelling in the district from 1832 to 1837, he built at Khuduyanj the su 82 joii- 
sion-bridgo over the KAU uadi. IHs spacious residence is now used as a hospi¬ 
tal for European soldiers. The corresponding osUblishuieufc for native mtau- 
iiy will be fouucl in the KusLui-bagli, about half a mile south-west of the lb it. 
Hero, loo,is tlie tomb of Kdsini Khun, fiilhcr-m-law of Nawiib Muhammad.^ Jt 

* P, 30, * Fou Ceiilr.il Priboii and UieUicb Jail hve pp 89 'Hh , for MisHiouaiv 

Oiplmiiinre pp, 81-82: and foi Hjk 1» i^chool. p. 83. J It luiwt Ik* i vriiniibneil Umt 

lh\«. I's v<vvfcto bvtoi\i tVw opmug oL »iny on tlic Uailwaj. ■* pp. 

ai-fliJ, |17-IiJ. ''Pp, 7t3-Vl». bcc iibov't', r JGii. 
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has boon nbcady menliDiiuJ that the foice usually stationed at Fatehgarh 
cnusisls of thn ‘0 lufantiy coinijauies from the European and iivo from the 
li^ative legiment at Agra. 

Tlie only buildings of public importance wliicli remain to be noticed are 
Llio central (sadrj post-office of the district; the mission and subscription 
scliooISj tho police-outposts ut Futehoadi cantonments, the larger tliird-clasj^ 
police-station, the staging-bungalow, and the old and the now native hostels, 
^J’he old hostel, a substantial bv\\lding with a good well, stands on tho 
soutliern border of tlie native town. The now hostel, Ihough iri gi an Jour it 
cannot coinpnre with the splendid caiav^auserais of Akbai*.s leigu, i.s ono of tbo 
best in the.ie provinces, Severed from it by a liglit iron iailing Ijo LIjo public 
gaulens. 

The prindpiil centres of business in die native city aie tlio Old and New 
[jolifs or nuukets. The New opens off the Cawupore 
road. Tlie Old, a tree-shaded ami brick-paved eiiclo^ 
ftnro, lies on the other fiidc of that highway, almost hidden by the huuso^i 
which border it. The chief sticct tif sliop.s is supplied by the Oawnpore road 
itself Eiit from ib if'suo many sniiillor stiecfs, brick-paved^ (piiet and narrow. 
Taiallel Lo it, or neaily paiallcl, run the DAI Mandi and Alagajij, the one a 
conbiiiuatiou of the other, Both have given their names to ^vards or quarter?, 
of the town. Fatchgarh and Farukhabad form a joint nuinicipaUtjq whose 
inaiiageinent, iinporls, and income have been shown in tho article on tho latter 
city. 

In the naming of both places was displayed an unooiiscioiis iron}'. Pb- 
^ rukliabail was called " fortunate" after an enipeior 

who was destined to mistortuue , FatehgavU waa 
styled victojinns alter a victory which was lo be that of its bo.siogors Mr. Fvana 
mentions tjuiL th(3 orJgimd castle vvasbujU by Navub Muhannaad Klnin (I7Fk 
dS) ; but it received its piC'^cnt name of Fort Viclory from Nawab Ahmad^ 
iu l7ol Ijeing pressed by tlic enmbinod forces ol’Oudh, tlie ifarhattas, and 

the Juts, and dooming FatukliahaiJ imtenable, ho tlirew up oiitvouchinontij 
rouiul this sniuller stronghold. Tt commanded the ferry of ITiisauipur, and 
could bo piovided with supplies from the Ctanges. Defended on one side by 
tho river, it was girt on the otlioi with a wide open plain about oiig sejuara 
mile in extent. The edges of the jdain, again, were protected by deep raviiie.s. 
How succe.ssfully Fateboarli was besieged, and how Nawilb Ahmad escaped 
capitulation only hy iKictnrri.al flight, have been told eLsewhere.^ 

* lli‘tOi'y of fcho cli‘ tiict, HP,, lCC-67, 
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' 111 1777; tlic ]’'ariiUKil>.ul pniirlj^alily Lauia^ l>cc(>ino Uilbutji) Id Oiat of 

Oiidli, IlkO latter pu’NVur ^sLitiujiud lit i’litrlijaili tlie Lijiisli hiii^.ule u']uj,oheL- 
\ices luul l)eeii lent, it by the L!oiii|Kiijy. Tills was Uio oii;^m of tbu caiUcui- 
menls. 'UuUf its ces^jiou to tbe (Joiupaiiy in b'ittola^tir]! roifiaiiinl a 

iiiililaiy staLi<;iL uf iiiLicli lunnataixcc. Like (Uun^iore, wlioto a fnree 

■wa-^ iMtciblbdiul Lit tli(5 same lime, it Js sLjII Iviiow ii amoia^^>L llLltivr‘^ as llio 
C.Liup.” /\ t ct\..'.ioii it lifcriijio tin? liemlqiiaib'is of ti r»nvciii(ir-Cn‘nei;>l’s 
Af';eut iuul of Llio lloaul ut CuuiLtiUsuiueis luL’tUe Coded iboMnetAt l'7i- 
lukluib.'ul, as alic<Mly menLiomsl, life v/us insrenru, and Llio rj\i! uUluaJ} 
lliriofnro riiu.a.d llnir suboidjiuitos tu live at Ii. Tlni!^ amsc I Iju 

(Iti LM) 1 oot uvi'ed the t eeoml of Ua. bat* Ibil iho be: if-in 
ALuh.itLis xu'ie alba a few la mis dii^eii off bylbe linn ly aitlval of Liml Jjake; 
anil Llio only d.iiihty,e iJu-y (‘lireLed wii:> (lie biuniijM of the t.ualiy staliks and 
a lew ollioi l>uildmj 4 S bv cautommaiW. Tiie foviio at I'aieb^i^adi bad by tbis 
lime dwindled down Lu a few iulLj v e tun^[js ; but in ISLN ds miliLaiy slalins 
was fic*ain raised by tlio csLabbsIimoiit uft Jio [jun-ean bn.lory 

]3ctwceu tldx and tlie l!d\itmy IIjo annals of tbe .station were hnixorlanfc 
only from Llio civil |ioint of view. Tlie Doai’d of Coininis.'iiuneis and tlio 
Ooveinor-Geuciars A^'eiit weie roinoved, A Coniniiijsionor oflicveuuo was 
‘►.•Lined and lost, fbil in 1 b57 arose tbe (Ireab riehellioiu Tlu^ fmiMWi.-, lie- 
sieged for tbo Ibuil Lime, and again the bJeagiieied Iknl by nigltb Tljc 
sLury of tlicir gallant ivsijaliuice and uUiinaLo fate lias been told above ^ 'riio 
later biritory of bbo staLion is by coin[)iirisou too tiivial to detain us. 

FATKiirUR (Kil.bpuia^ it village of piiigana Kanauj, stands on tin' ((rand 
Tmuk Hoad^ 2.>| miles sontli-cast of FaieligarJn It laid in lH72ii popukdiou 
of l;4li3 souks only; but its stitiuu ou the Tiglit Ibnlway euLitles ifc to 
nolieo. 

(UTHSAUA'niAN.i, a vill.igo of jm-gana Talgjnni; stands on the Junction of 
ili(‘ Craiul Tiiink ami ihiee idlior load-s, 20 nnJis .suntli stnith-casL of Fateli- 
gaili. t)f these oUui loadrt one is the in cl all cjd CuisnlnViganj hne to Fateb- 
gaili itsi'b' and two aie nnmetalled higln\.iy.s bom the sonllu The iiopnlfition 
amomdod m to 1,50G ijmsoins only; Imt fbmsahnlyanj has, neveillielr s. 
Several cbiiuis to notice. 

Sueli aio iLs hist-class polioe-otation and iinporial post-ofiicc. b’uth au) 
the weekly miukebs liehl ou i\lomUy*s and Thm.silays in tlic piininjnil p.irl of 
the village, the street of shops Inunu Ibe sidc'^ of Ibc Ciaml Tuuik lb ad. 
(bain, cuLtoUj legeUble^ and cloth arc flic stajde atlicA.s of trade A 

I Pp, i:iti JUi). 
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OTioo lovi(Hl Timlor Art XX. of l<SrjO, liui, tlri^ vilUigc was in 187i: 
with (I raw ji from tho operation of that statu to, Oui\s;i)imi;'atijliasafitaging'- 
Liuigalfm^, ami will lii'foru long Ijavo a station on the l^arukJiabad ami Cawn- 
pore Lij^litHaihiay. 

It IS SlIkI tu have liocn founded hy and named aflior on6 Clursahtii of Kanaiij, 
nn agent of tlio Oiulli Governor, i\lnms AU Khan. Jf 
llio tradition is Inio, Oiirsaliaiganj dates from the last 
(prartor of tho last cciitmy. 

f^'rDAianvrtii wrw a ea.st.lo wlicso renmiiis may ho semi in ilie eastern 
comer of rin,d>Il!ii village, paioanali SauiiUh It was hjiunlofl 1owards tho 
cl(MC of the hist 1 ‘L'iiliuy hy the notoriou-* lax-fanner Uiiitiehnud I'lwari;^ and 
uionnd it ftpKUig up a still ewAlng dnster of shops. In this humv is locatevl 
a (listnct pOot-Dltieo. 

Jai.XiaIkU:) is ii huge vilUgo of paigaua Kaiiauj. It, loo, ILof^ ou tho 
Giaud Trunk Iluad, itn distance souilncast of Katcdigaiii being i2o liiilos. It 
had in 187:i a populatiim of 3,0(15 inhabitants. 

tTahihibml ])o^-esoL‘rf a thml-class pidice-stalion, adiaU’icfc post-office, a rest- 
1 j(jiiso (Mtnii) for tuivellors, an encampiug\gmand for tioops, aiul an elementary 
(Indftubauffi) school. At its nmikets on Tuesdays and Viidays ilio usual rus¬ 
tic commerce in gram and elolli take.j place. The Chaiikidari Act (XX, of 
ISfid) js ia force hero ; and during 187tS-7(), tho hoiisc-tax thorehy imposed, 
Avitli a l^alauco of llo, O-H-l from tho previoii.s year, yielded a total iuconio of 
Its. )3’21- Tho expenditure, whioh ivas chi oily on pnldlc woiks {lla 77), police, 
miil conservancy, ainuimtcd to Its. 4U7. In tho siune 3''cai, the vdlage con¬ 
tained OoS houses, of which 20(> woui as.^crised with the tax ; the incklmico 
huing llo. l-chli per house asse,jscd and Ue. ()-L-0 per head of i)opula- 
tiom 

truldlah.id was fouiuhid in (ho time of tho Einporor Akbar {l5nG-1603), 
^ idler whose iu ’l iiUe of Jaliil-ud-ilhi it was named, 

'I’liO Kti^tdlis, ivho htill hold tho vilhige, 

[/Lhat the foimdci'was Llnur ancestor Oliaudliari Aladan Singli, otliois 
thyt he Was nn iuipciLd official of unluiowii laiino. 

KAimoaKJ, tliu ]u*adqiiartel’.'* of tho tahsil ro namotk stands in pargaiia 
Kainpil on the Iiigli cliff whicli ouco formed I lie h.wk of the Qaiiges. Aliout 
ii indo jiortJi, below that clllf, runs tho Ihiiliia nr Jhuhoaiigariver Kiiiinganj 
is iho tenniiuiH of a riiotallod load from Katchgavh, inilc"^ d is Lint on tho 
iioiiih ciisL The popukaUon, S,(JaO lu liShd, had m L873 ihcii to ICVhlS. 


Ill ilaiy. 
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Bite anil buiUliiig<i. 


Kiliiiiganj is a long aiui narrow town, witli aii inlialutctl site of HO aci 03 > 
The Inst census gives it 2,119 honsos, of which ail but 
1 41 am miul-lniilt. It has several qnaitcrs or mvhedUr.^^ 
snrii as that namcfl Daraz Khan ; but consists chiefly of one wide m etui left 
.street, measuring about a mile from oast to wcf^t Fjoih tlii.s .street, wliich is? 
called tlie Ehzur, biaiicli many narrow iinTUotalled lanes. At its eastern end 
jitaud tlio talisili, the iirst-class police-station, the impeiial post-office, llic tali- 
sill scliool, the nuinsirs court;, and the dispensary, Afnst of these are <.nbstaii^ 
tial briclc-b (Hidings, and adjoining the tahsiU is a public flower g aid on. On 
the west, the bdzdr ends in one of the several inaikct-placca, wlucli licie and 
else where are named after their fouinlcr, ifr Collector Lindsay. Lijid^aygaiij 
is a vsquare oiiclosiire entered by a wide gateway, and boyoud it ngaiu on tho 
west is another shady Sfpiaro used aM a fruit and vegetable mailcct. The only 
building of note on this side of the town is the mvdi or native inn. Just 
before reaching its western end, the Btizdr crorsos the Ivliaioiya watercourse, 
which discharges into Miikun's pond,^ a shoifc distance north of the road. 

Into this pond, ivhich is about 200 yards square, flows most of the town’s 
surface-drainage. The reservoir thus formed is used 
for irrigation ; and tillage is further on con raged by the 
miscollaiicons manure swept out of the town. Fields bearing three crops 
yearly oxtond up to tho very walls of the hoiisos ] and Kiumganj is somowbat 
noted for its mangoes, tobacco, and potatoCvS. Of the outlying villages or 
suburbs wliich surrouud Ksiiiuganj several deserve a brief notioo, Such is Maa 
Jlasliidabad, now little more than one vast tobacco-ficlJ, but formerly the 
house of the Mean Palhaijs and Iho cradle of the Baugash dynasty. Its foun¬ 
dation and vicissitudes have boon elsewhere dosciibed.^ The dilapidated 
domed tomb of its founder, a building of stono inlaid with colours, may still 
be seen at KAimganj. Suclq Loo, are Old and Kew Atiiiinir, Patiian settle- 
rnents wliicli play a not unimportant part in the district lustory of cightoentli 
etui Liny. »Such is Chalaiili, in spring tho sceno of an important i cligioiis fair. 

Two similar gatherings aro in the same month (blarch- 
April) held at Kuimganjdtself; the first at the templo 
of rurasmamn, and the second at the shrine of Laljidas. 

bUarkeLs are Jield twice weeldy, on Saturdays and lion clays. Kdimgauj 
MrtTkrtq, trade iincl has snpeiseded Sliamsabacl as the town on the main 
niaiiuiiiGtuvcB. routo froni Farukhabad to Budann, and to this fact 


^ICnviroiw. 


Pair'?. 


^ The rame was perhaps fiom that of MuUm KU&n, one of the moRt lURtiiiRuished ol 

Niiwiih Muliamniiitr.s shiYe oUicitils IIo ^uisfor aslioi'l fciiiiogovenioi ui pargciniv Sluuu^- 

iLlnnl, wliicU of course iiicluilcd ICi,Uini 5 Ui\j. ^ Pin 151 
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jierliaps owoft its coiiiinercial prosperity The profession iind habits of its 
Afghan popnlaUou fostored in faTinei- times n mannhicturo of swonls and 
lualchlockH. Hiit the only trace iio'W left of tliis ludustry is the tnulc in 
ordinary kiuvosj and m the iiut-crackers ox rather lUit-catlers (saraht) used 
jiL paling the beteUiut to pincc'>. rfe\ei’iLl kinds of elotli are UKUUilhrfciiied : 
one foi tiuhans, anothcT (jhnuti) fur the tino ai))>Hiul ot ^voinrn, and a third 
(}fiithu) fur bfcronger and coaisor garments. The Ohenikiduri Act »,XX, of 
jSaO) lb in Ibice Duruig 187S-7D, the housc'-tax lUeivhy imposed, with a 
balance of IN. 220 from the provions year, gave a total incorno of Its. 2,2IJ0. 
Tlio expeuditmoj which was elnefly on xmblio works (Ks. 2fcil), police, and 
consolvancy^ ainuiiutod to Es. l,r)4(b Eight huiuhed and two ]i(nis(‘H ^Yoru 
assosM‘d witli tliu tax^ the i acid once being Its. 2^8-2 por 1 louse assessed and 
He. O-o-l per head of jiopuhilum. 

Kdiiiigauj was luLiiuled in 1713 by iluhammad, firsfc Nawnb of Eanikii- 
abad, who named it after his sou Kdim. The town 
was linilfc on the lands of four surrouudiug villages, 
Ohalaiili, 3ran-Ilashidabail,Kuberpur, Subhanpin ; and beside it was built a for¬ 
tress. ICdimganj hat> over since been a stronghold ol'ihithaius, who have owned no 
inastors except Ihenisclvcs auil the BrJlish. On its co^sioii to the latter 
ill 1802, it becaiao the licadHpuuleis of a x»argiiitali, Inciiuhng villages taken 
from both Kamxul and Shainsabud. The.«?e villages laid formed tlie toJidUihii 
or domain of one Jahaii Khan Afridi. Eut in 1805, whou tlic l^alhruis of tlio 
iieiglibaurhood were found to bo taking scivice vLlhthc IHiuku’i ire clan ihu’ 
Aniir Khiln, they were kept at lioino by Lho simple expedient of granting the 
tuAluka ou alight revenue to theii cUiettaui yaului lChan> Many Ihithans 
still liuld small phjls, assessed or rovonuo-iVee, aroimd tlm town. Many 
havo taken s or vice mulLX the Bvitidi CtuvennaDnt, or in the cavalry corps of 
native states I aiul all have xu’oved more or loss tiirboluiit when opportunity 
occuiTod The only oxciling cvoiib which has marked the Eiitish rule was 
the Great Rebellum, during wliieli (1658) the t.ihsili was iiictfectiially 
besieged for a few hours by fugiiive insurgents fioin K/tlpj, rargaiuih Kainv 
gauj was annexed tij Kainpil at Iho oponuig of ihc cuuent luvemio settle- 
nient. 

EAiwganj, a tfilisU with li^’adMpiarteiN at the pl.aco Just descrilicd, ip{ 
bounded on the oasi nnitli-cuHt by Mm Aligaili lalisd \ on iho iiortli iioitii-cast 
by taliL^ils Jtiljilabad of Sljahjaluuipur and Uatdgauj ofRiulanu ^oii its irregular 

^ Tlio <'{iino nietlioil of oniivoi PimUria ijoat'oalUG siihjocts U'a‘' JulofjtocT witli 011000*1^ 
chcwliorc Sl'O the c.isc of Jtuiyi Klnm, Gazr, V^, iS 4 CBm]iLiin)j niul Uut of Kia'hn Klutn, 
VI, ays (^Oouiklirwi'). 
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■^rostern frontier by tahsil Aligauj of Eta; and on its equally irregular south¬ 
ern border by the Head-quarters tabsil. On tlie two sides first named the 
Ganges is in general the boundary. Tahad Kaimganj has according to the 
latest official statement (1878) an area of 371 square miles and 80 acres. 
Its population by tlie last census ivas 183,801 souls, or about 402 to the square 
mile, and its land revenue in 1878-79 is Hs. 2,16^031. 

Further details of area^ population, and revenue wU bo given in the arti¬ 
cles on KampiL and SltAMSABAB West, tlic parganalia of ’which the Cahsil is 
composed. But the physical and agricultural features of tlioso divisions^ being 
almost identical, may here be described once for all. 

The chief physical peculiarity of the tah^U is its division into au 
Physical and agricultuiftl upland {hdngar) and a lowland Uarcii) tract, The 
fcaturtg. The uplantis. largest may bo described as n plateau 

engrossing the ’whole area west and south of the old Ganges cliff Tlnough 
its southern portion, first with a long easterly, and afterwards with a short 
southerly course, winds the Dagftr river. On either bank of the stream 
stietches a wido expanse of sandy land {hhir) ; and on the •western frontier 
this travels far northwards, showing in parganali Kampil some of the worst soil 
of its class in the district. North of thh sandy tract lies a belt of superb light 
yellowish loam {dumat) tilled by Kurmis and extensively watered, It lies in 
a sort of half ellipse, with tho Ganges cliff for its base and the towns of 
Shamsabad andKdimganj for the foci of its circumference, For its numerous 
and durable unbvicked wells, and its thickly planted sugar-cane, it is famous 
fur around. Tho sugar-oano is nob of the first quality; for it is cultivated in a 
rotation of three years, not four. Its fields aie allowed 
no fallow year, but it is follo'^ved by wheat, and the 
wheat again by cotton ‘ and when the roots of tho cotton have been ploughed 
\ip, sugar-cane is sown again. South of the sandy tract extends a poorer 
loam, intorsporsod with saline plains, Hero we have all the usual surround¬ 
ings of such deserts—iiiiculturahle soil, much dhdk 
tree jungle, and many lagoons and flooded spaces 


Tlitir BUgar-cauQ 


and ricc-laucls. 


of rice-laud (nhcibar ). 

An artificial classification divides the soils of each upland village into 
Artiflcirt! classification three theoretically but not always actually concentric 
Qi: iipUndBoiia, 2onos. These are the gaultdn ox village, mdnjha or 

middle, and lafhet or outer. The basis of demarcatioa is, not the natural 
composition of the soil, but the extent to which that soil is manured. The 
gaiihdn is manured highly, the miinjUA slightly, and the barhet not at 
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all. Sands floaded by the overllo^v of the Bag^r or of lagoous aie termed did 
or Nvatery. A ** Fateligarli branch*^ of the lower Ganges canal may before long 
cuiveh the with a fresh source of running water. 

The lowlands, which skirt the present course of the Ganges, occupy some 
4t) per cent, of the whole tahsih The Survcyor-Qc- 
ThelowUinia neral is unable to furnish the liGights of any Gieat 

Trigonometrical Survey stations ; but no such iiiforination is needed to show 
that the difference of level between those lowlands and tho uplands is not groat. 
The lowlands are a flat alluvial tract formed but long deserted by the Ganges. 
Tlicy lie on the whole about 30 feet below the uplands, which are everywhere 
marked off by the steep cliff along whose base the great river once rolled. 
Through the rich plain below the cliff two old bods of the Ganges pass east- 
waids to join the modem channel Both are known as Burh or Bur hi a Gang a. 
The one which runs the shortest distance, and from near Gangpur village turns 
due north to join the Ganges, is much the deepest and largest, containing 
^Yater at most tunes of the year. The other, which is clcaily an older bed, 
diveiges from the first near Gangpur, and hugs the old cUff more or Icf^s closely 
till it passes Shanmbad, \Yhere it wheels nortlv-cast to moot the Ganges. It 
is very much shallower than the new Bvirlua, and hardly anywhere contains 
pools of v^ater. A channel rather for superfluous lain than for any steady and 
coiitiftous stream, it lies in so gentle a depression that it may in places bo 
crossed without notice. The quesition when the Ganges quitted the foot of Llie 
cliff for the Old Burhia, the Old Burhiafor the Now, and tho New for its modoin 
ohanneh has been elaewhore^ diacussoA. Throughout tho lowlands water Ilea 
near tho surfaco and is reached by the small wells oi' watevholes kuovvn as 
chohan. These never reach a. spring, but are supplied by a protty constant 
percolation. They are worked with lever and pofc, and are dug whenever 
the soil is good enough to repay the digger for his labour, 

The lowlands are divided into three tracts widely differing in soil, tliough 
nud thciu soLJs melting into one another almost imporceptibly. Fiist, 

below the cliff runs a belt of fine loam whoso fairly 
tmifonn breadth seldom exceeds half a mile. This is bounded in places by the 
Old Burhia. Tho villagers say that its soil was in old times gnawed out of the 
cliff by the Ganges, But the soil no^v washed clown through tho ravines wIiigIi 
piorcG that olifl is poor, and at their months a wodgo of sand intrudes’in to the ioaui. 
At points where a village stands above the cliff the tiact is particularly fertiJe j 
auAhIr, Elliott suggests that the village sewage may perhaps find ils way bolow, 

|jp. 18-20, 
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TIig wlinle of the Inwlaiirls liable to nera sirmaI iiuinfla.tion from olian- 
ncld of the Gnn«jo';. But tlio belt of JejuJ skirting the river itself is subject to 
almost yearly lloodd, and constitiite.'5 a Hcennd tiact of sonic mile.s in width. This^ 
wlticli is kiif)wu as the flooded bears as a rule u spiring croii only. An 

anLuuin crop is indeed sown, on tlio elmnrc of tbe year being a dry one; bat 
the Hoods nsnally scour from thofroltks all liope of an an bin an harvest. Land 
like this can hardly bo improved ; for udiere inanuio rvill bo wasliod away^ or 
covt'rcd wjtli a foot oi saiuh none but a fool Avould apply it. The soil lias, bon^- 
ovor, the ful van trig c of a natiual moisture so great as to lender irrigatiun 
lui nocossary. 

TUc Hurd and largest h'acb is the sandy belt wlucli intervenen hotweea 
the Ifiiuiiy and the ilooiled. This is comparaliwly sterile j and in the petty 
linndrcd yc'ars or so during whicli its best lands liave lieeu tilled little artilicial 
improvement has been pnssihled The best huuU aie tlioso wliicU luwe lieeii 
longest maiuired. The vesidne or nuiTOpioved Bod ( phatha) is always sandy and 
generally thin, It consists of from one to three feet of goodish inonld, overlying 
pure sand ; and is somotimGs coveiod ivibh a saline eillorescftiice (hJukli}. But 
in the midst of barren or barely cuUnrable saline land one may often soo 
jiaiiow watercourses lu wlioso beds barley iis grown. 

Enough has been said to show that in the lowlands the natural distinc¬ 
tions of soil outweigh tlio aUificiaL In the bulk of 

LowlAml M^Q 111 the ,, , • i 1.1.1 1 i t.,i 

turns d/iiuhaii nnd wa/o the tractsmauiuc IS little used and ungatioii IS little 
nceded, Thc term f/a nlian li eru, tberofore, becun ics pin ely 
geogiaplucal, meaning, not the highly-manured laud, but the liuid directly 
surround mg the village site. The word mitnjha, though adopted furcoiive- 
nicnco at a<5sesament, is in practice novev used; and the exju'ession hirhet seems 
to disappear entirely. 

The amoxmb of cullivalod land in the talibil is variously stated but 
Crops and fchur c«UP 150,000 acies may bo given as an appioximaLe figure. 

• TJie principal crops are, at the aiitunin Iiarvcsl:, 
and hdjm uiilleU Next nffcor a very long interval come cotton (grown mo.stly 
in pargaiiali Shamsabad West), itnligo, and rico. Easily chief of thegrowtlis 
sown for the spring ]iai‘veat is wheat, which seems to occupy more than ten 
times as inncli ground as any of the other great ciops, mued wheat and barlc3% 

‘ iT^oro at^cirni ruUiVfttinii ot the nplauila lifts nccordlnp to Mr. ‘KlUoit convcUcrt soil, 
jusl ns poor by natiire, into the iMos,t fertile inonUl. * Accordiiij^ to Mr, Jillliott s rent- 

rate repo] ti It w.is ifi 0,401 lua-o.^iTi IfiGi; accoiduigfcotlio ecrisuR ot isTiit renc*liPil tlie miuiIUm’ 
figure oJ 2x7 KiiuviYe uiUea .vnU aeu s, lueiuUiug i»rovtP, ft sUittinnit nt |i \\ of thr> aeLtlc- 
nieofc reiKo t it :?(>.j, 45 d nere'i, a lli^nrii which ezcccilh the tot.il aica ot the Uiliail. 

35 
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Parley alono, and gram. Snoarrane, Avliicli muy be deemed a staple of both 
liai’vcats, hii^ all area greater t]ian any groAvth except wheat, jonr, and 
Tho cnltivatois of the tahfiil are chiefly ChamarSj Kisius, Kacliliis, and Kurmi^. 

Kama'lganj, a market tillage of paigaiiuh Bhojpur, at and a near the right 
bank of the Ganges, H miles soutli of Fatehgailn The metalled Guisahaigaiy 
xoa<I iicro mot by Uvo iminctalled (ovd class) linos from tho ^Yoat and south- 
■west, and by a cait-tiiick (4tli class) asconduig from the Marliia ferry. Tho 
population anionntcd ni 1872 to 2,027 >sonis. 

KaninIganj coiibists cliicfly of tlie street of shops wliich lines on eit]i()r 
side the Ouisaliniganj road Its markets aro liohl every Tuesrlay and Friday, 
tk'hides tlio usual iraflc iu grain and cloth, there is a Laige sale of pdn. Diu'- 
ing tlio two fiast ninntlis of the year this loaf, which is chewed with betelnnt, 
com PS in liiYgo fpiantiiics from Caw np ore and other soutb-oastorly difitricts, 
iC'Cmalganj has a (irsL-clasa poUcc-station and imperial post-oftioc. The Ohaii- 
kiihu'i Act (XX of 1850) in iu foicc, Duviog lb78--79 tho house-tax thereby 
imposed, with a bahiiicu of Its. IS fiom the iDrevious year, gavo a total incomo 
of Es. 507. Tho expenditure, which was piincipnlly on public avorks (Ks, 40), 
police^ and coiiseivuitcy, amounted to Its, 472, Tlio luiniber of houses was in 
the ‘•aino year 7C7, and of tlicso 1G7 were assessed with tho tax, the incident^© 
wheioof was Ils. 3-1-S per houbc assessed and Ivc. 0-3-2 per head of population. 

Kaunilganj or Kamafs market was foiuidofl by iCamiil Kbati, an enuoblt^d 
skive (chdii) of !Mnhanimad, finst Kawiib of Farukh- 
abad (1713-43). It way built on tlio lands of ilabnipur- 
Ibivi and Nrighi Dniid villages, Kamal Khan was shiin with Nawab ICaim at 
Daunri. 

K.uri‘JL, the chief village of the paiganali to which it gives its nanio, 
stands on llio old chtf of tho Gauges, 28 miles north-ivcst of Fatchgarh. Not 
far from the foot of that eh If runs tho ULnUganga or Lurlua water-course, a 
former cluinnel of tlic river. Sovoral inimctallod roads meet in llio viUago. 
A north-w'criterly line of the 2jifl class is cros^^cd by a noilli-easterly lino of tiin 
3id, while from their jiincLiuii another of the 4th class strotches northwards 
to JaLi fcviy on 1.1 le Ganges, llio coiisus of 1372 gives ICampil 2,431 inhabit 
tauts. AiJiougst these aro a largo imiribor of XlnUiuians and Kayaths, The 
YiUagQ i.i indeed owned by Sakoona niciiibcr.'j of the latter casfco. 

It lias a llurd-clasri police-stalion, inyiorud post-offleo, ami clenieiitary 
(haUcahandi) school. It can show the mined romaius 

Ilt^ory. 

of a domoil tomb, (he last icsting-place of a Muslim 
inaityr named Jlakiu, It can bhow also an ancient Kiudu temple sacred to 
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EiiiUGslivairnu.fcli l\Ialuidco> and builfc of brick and fitone ii\ alternate layer 
It has a temide dedicated to the Jain prophet Ncniinatli. And it luis two 
yearly faii.s, held in October-Hoveinher and March-Apiil respectively. Hut its 
chief claim to notice is its great and undoubted antir(uity. Its nanie appears 
in the Mahiibharata. Kanipilya was the capital of soulhom Paiichnlaj and 
hero King Dntpada hold his court. IIoi'O Ins fair daughter Dnipadi married 
the five Pandavbiotbors Still do the villagers show the mound wJicre It.ijn 
IdvupdatV’ castle stood ^ still can tUoy point with pvida to a small hollow called 
the pool {hiLUil) of Drupadi, They caver that the ancient city was fomidod 
by a liennit named St. Kampila ^ and tbcat before the days of Diiipada it w\as 
ruled by a king named Dirhindat (Binlimadatla). 

When we next hear of Kamjiil, towards the end of the thirteenth ecu- 
tmy, it is a nest of highweay-robhers. To suppress them the Emperor Qhiyiis- 
iid-din Balban inarclies hither in person. He builds bore ta foxt into which lie 
throws an Afghan garriaon. In 134o the town or its vicinity was visited by 
the Emperor Muhammad Tuglilak. That the town about this time contained 
some influential Afghiin inhabit an Is is shown by the fact that in 1 Iflfi n Gov¬ 
ernor of Kanauj is mentioneil as tlio gianjson of Yar Khiimi Kampila.” In 
dining the reign of Spjyid Khizv, another im]pcrial foray. was inatle^ 
chiefly with the view of Iiumbliag the IhiLhojs of Ihe neighbourhood. By 14 j2 
the town had fallen into the possession of Cliaulians, who 2 J^ycd the pcait 
of conciliators between the conflicting powers of Delhi and Jauupur. But 
after the permanent establishment of the so-callod Mughal empire, Kampil 
is hardly ever mentioned. It is indeed towaids the close (159C) of Akhafs 
tiW ^\s£. of v.v\^h it, over 

remained. 

Kampil, a parganali of the Kuiniganj tahsil, i.s bounded on the north 
north-east by the Ganges, ivliich severs it from tahsib 
EouiukriGS, aicQ, &c. Jalalabad of SluihjuUiinpur and Datuganj of Dudaunj 

for a very short distance on the north-west and a longer one on tlio south-west 
by tahsil Aliganj of Eta ; and on the south south-east by pargauali ShaniHabad 
"West of its own tahsil But for the oxisfccaco of the short north-western side 
just mentioned, the pargamih might bo deemed a tiiangle. Its total area by 
the latest official statement (1S78) was 174 separe miles and 305 acios; iU 
total population by the census (1872) was 83,998 souls. Bui of both area ami 
population details hereafter. The uuinber of villages 200, aud of estates 
2G2, the average size of the former being 558 3 aercs. 

^ KfiuipHa Uikli. 
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For some i<lea of the pliy.sical and agricuUmal propoUics of Karapilj tlio 
r{iy<ii<^ni and agriculfcii- article On its enclosing lah^il Knimganj may he 
ird tciui^rca. consulted. If the pavgaiiali be considered as a triangle, 

its poutliern angle is occupied by the uplands above tlio old Ganges cliff; udiile 
the rciTiuiiidcrj tlie bulk of the area, consists of lowlands marked off by that 
eminence. The modern course of the Ganges is outside Kampit latlier than 
of it; the only streams ai'o the new Gurlna, almost pex*onniab and the old 
TjiU’.nia, intermittent. Of roads them is no scarcity. The groat liigliway- 
ConiniuDicaUoiis and centre is ICaimoaiijj on the uplands near the edge of 
the cliff Hence laduite a metalled or Ist-class road 
to Farukhabtid; tUroo ^ud-class umnelalled load^, travelling respectively 
south soutli'eajsbvvard':? to Naivdbganj luul Muliammadabad, northwards a('ro?>s 
the S a raj pur ferry into Biulann, and north-westwards tli rough Kainpil village 
to Pali61iof Ela; and two Bid-class uuiiietallod roads, )veudiiig rcspcctividy 
south south-westward to Milinipur in pargaiiali Sliambabail East and eastwards 
to Shainsabad, Two other Brd-clas^ lines cross one another iiorth-wost of 
K^imgnuj At Kampil on the edge of the cliff the Patifili road is crossed by 
a Bid-class line piercing the paiganah iiovtli-eastwards towards fShrajpuv ferry. 
Ecsides these tlieie aic live 4tli-class ways or cart-ti’aclcs, all ruiiuing north¬ 
wards or north-eastwards towards the Ganges. One of these crosses tlic 
PatislH roatl, one quils ib at Kampil, two branch fiom tlio Kaiuigaiij-Suraj- 
pur line, and one from the Kiiiingauj-Sham^iaabad road ab New Atiupun The 
Ijriiicipal towns or vilUiges of the pavgauiili arc Kiiunganj, Kampil, Mau- 
llashidabad, the cradle of the Bangasli dynasty, New Atdlpur, and Kuu- 
Wiin-kbem. At some of these places weekly markets are hohh f^nd that last 
named is one of the few placed in the district where the screw-pine {Pan- 
denms orodaiMimus) in giown for the sake of its perfmne. But, except in the 
baitei or sale of its agricultural raw proeluce, the parganah has little trade, 
and, oxooj)t in the constructio]! of a few simple necessaries, no in arm hie lures. 
Tlio princii)ai crops Lave been incnbioncd lu the article oix the Kitiinganj tahsil. 
According to the census of 1872, pargana Kanqjil contained 817 inhabi- 
ropiUfiUcn. villages, of which 202 had less than 200 inhabi¬ 

tants; Hi between 200 and 5U0; 20 between oOO and 
1,000; C between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and oue^ 
between 3,000 and 5,000, The ouly town containing more than 5,000 
lubabitauts was Kfiinigaiij, with ji popiihitrou of 10,323. 


J This ‘^f'ou^s to be Kiuuviui Kliei.i. 
tot hiwo over inhia*iant3. 


But if outlying l>e cxeliulcj, fclint place enn-* 
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The total population numbered 83>£)9S souls (3G,259 females), giving 
472 to tbo square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 08,1-54 
Hindus, of whom 30,899 were females; ami 15,54:4 Musalmiins (8,3GO females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four gieafc classes, the census 
sliows 5,839 BiahmantJ, including 2,041 females; 3,92-1 Ilajputs (2,417 females), 
and 1,157 Baniyas (533 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is comprised in "the other castes’" of the return.^, which show a total of 57,534 
souls (26,318 females). The iwiucipal Brahman siib-divisions arc the Kanaiijia 
(3,675)> Ganr, and Sanfulh. The Rajputs belong to the Rath or (234), Oaiir 
(790), Chauh^u (1^000), Bais(294), Tomav (23), Katehi:iyrL(4S2), Ohmulel (75), 
Bhadauriya (18), Somlmnsi (67), Panwar (13), Raghubansi, Tumta^ and 
Eaghel clans; tho Baniyas to the Ajiulliiabasi (1,120) sub-division. Those of 
the other castes which in number oxcecd one thousand souls each are the Kdyatli 
(1,534), Chamdr (9,235), HajJhnCl^SGO), Kuclihi (10,045), Teli (1,271), Kaliar 
(2,7G5), AMr (3,755h Gadariya (2,189), Kisfin (5,78«), Kahil (1,837), Dhobi 
(1,007), Bai’liai (1,23B), Kurmi (2,148), and Kori (1,003). The following havo 
less than ono thousand members each:—^Bhaibbunja, Dbuna, Lohiir, Daizi, 
Josbi, Sonar, Mili, BlAt, KlAhvob, Kumbur, Chat, Hat, Ba- 

heUya,IChatik, Jut, Rfidha, BairagijPatwa, and Moclii. The Musalmdas are 
distributed araongat Shaikhs (3,828), Pathans (10,097), Sayyids (439), aud 
ilughals (17). 

The occupations of feho people are abown in the statistics collected at tho 
same consns. From theso it appears that^ of tho innlo 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

SSS are employ iii as Govornmont sexvants, 

priests, doctors, ami the like ; 2,509 in domestic sevvicc^ as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barhova^ sweo))GrSj waahormeiij &g. ; 1^434 in commerfiG, ia 
buying, selling, keeping or ionding money or gooda^ or tho convcyanca of men, 
animals, or goods; 15,918 in agricultural operations ; 3,996 in industrial occu-' 
patioiis, arts aud mechanics, aud tho preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegefcablo, mineral and animal. There wore 3,683 persons returned as labourers 
and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective 
of ago or sex, the same returns g\\e 5,147 as hiuclholders, 39,452 as cultivators, 
and 39,399 aa engaged in occupations unconnected with agricnUiiro. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,288 males as able to 
read and write out of a told male population numbering 44,739 souls. 

Of tho estates in Xampil 19 arc roveuiic-frce. lu 
making proposals for tho current assessjuent of land- 
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revenue, Mr. 0. A. Elliott tliiis classifies fcho aucl present areas of the parga- 
71 ah :—> 


Aren. clas^iCcl aa 

At: tlic .aaflcas- 
aieu toil 834^ 

At the revision 
of lusse'^^manl, 
1844, 

1 

At measurOx 
inerts for the 
current 
assGssinciit, 
1864 

Uuasflossablo (biirren, revciiue-fice, &c ) 

Acres. 

a8j?38 

Acios. 

23,97 1 

Aci es. 

14,912 

0 fold fiillow .. 

2 1 

22,180 

11,7U 

19,0G4 

S •{ New do. ,.i 

Si 1 

6,4 15 

0,168 

1 

5,682 

w f 

< l^CulfivAfceil ... 

Total iiHSGiaabiQ 

4t,wa 

01,788 

06,493 

Vasoo 

R8*9G0 

01,744 

Grnnd total ... 

111,538 

112,031 

iOG,6GG 


The total area Iasi shown is moro than square miles less than tliafc of 
the new oflioial statement j but the vagaries of the Ganges aro responsible for 
great ebangos, Tbo inovoaso m cuHlvaieii area is extremely remarkublo. The 
revonue-freo areas excluded, this incrcaso had amounted in the thirty years 
ending with 18G4: to 44 per cent.; but the proportion of arable fallow to culti- 
valed is in the lowlamls still v-ery large. The oven yet extensive iintaxed area 
is a remnant of the llangasU times, when Ktiiiugauj and Mau-llasludabad wore 
the head-quarters of the ^Tawat a kinsnion. Of tJio cultivated area G2 per coaf. 
is returned as watered. 

The genoial principles which Mr. Elliott adopted for the current; assess¬ 
ment have been described once for all.^ Enough here to mention that ho divided 
tho parganah into four circles (chak)^ and arranged the soils of each vilingo and 
circle in coiTesponding classes (kar) moio or less minutely siibJividod, The rent- 
rates which he next nssumod for each class and circle may bo thus shown :—- 


1 

Circlo, 

CIllSB. 

Assniiiecl leiit-rntu pev 

palca biglui. 

1, BfiuRnr or uplands 

Suburban gduhttn, l,c , tii.inured- 

Rs. D. 

(67,5GD paka highns.) 

Inn (Is aiouiul Shan'isubad. 


Gniilittii nroiKid oUior places | 

Fjoiii Hr. C (1st elaaa) to Ils. 3 


(3 clasae.s) , 



Irrigated loam (3 claases^ ... 

From Us 4-0-0 (Ist das?). 

Ha. ‘i-4-0 (3rd). 


Diy ditto (2 classes) 

lie 1-H-O (iBt clnSB), 
lie* 1-8'Q (2ml). 


Ti'iigntcd sand 

Hs 2-4-0 


Dry ditto (4 classes) !»• 

Ilo. l-d-O (1st class). 

Ho. 0-0-0 (ttb) 


Flooded (3 classes) 

liS. 2-4-0 ( isfc clilBS), 
llo. 1.8-0 (2nd). 


^Tlic rovoniifi survey of 1834 ih noteworthy iis llte work of au aftcrwaicki ilmliiiguishetl 
innii, Su He my Lawrence. 2 pp, 100-102. 
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Circle. 

Class. 

ABSunicd re lit-rale per 
paka bighn, 

2. TniAi or lowlnnHs, 
jiiiildio belt (45|Cl2i 

Gfiulidn (5 classes) 

From Us 4-^ -0 (1st class) to 
No 1-8 0 (and). 

bighab). 

Floodea (3 classes) 

^haihu^ solid (3 classes) 

Saline sand (2 clnsaes) 

Us. 2 4-{} (2rcl class) ^ 

He, rM2-0 (4th) 

From Rc, l-S 0 (Jst class) to 
Re. 0 IU‘0 (Srd). 
lie. 1*2'0 (2>ia clasa).^ 


Mdttjha, sflnd (2 classes) ... 

R<s 0-iQ.o Gird) 

He. 1-14-0 (1st class), 
lie. »-8-n fSiirt). 

3. Lowlrtivln, loriniy belt 

Cinthun (5 classes) 

l(s. 6-0 0 (Slid clftss).^ 

, slcirtiiipr cl lit (G//a7 

11s 2-4-0 (4th). 

piika biyliai 

Loam (5 classes) 

Sand (2 clashes) 

II3-12-0 (Ist class). 

Re K8 0 (ith) 

He. 1-8-0 (Isfc class), 
lie, 0-15-0 (and), 

4, Lowlaiuls, floorlctl i 
bolt RkirtiirgGniigCH 

1 Ganln'iii (4 olnsses) 

Us, 3-12 0 (1st class), 
lie, 1-8-0 (4tU). 

(5>6,4yS bigliiifi). 

Flooded 4 (elasses) 

lie 1-M 0 (lat class), 
lie 0-12-fJ (kli). 


riHitkni snnd 

Rc. 0-12-0. 


Some description of the varions cirolos and of the soils uamed ^auMn^ 
mdnjka^ pimtka 'vvill be found in the i'lrticle on tiio KoirngaDj tahgfl, kpaka 
higha has been already defined as about fLbs of an aero, 

Wiiou applied to assessable area, tho assumed rates gavo the parganab 
a total rental of Rs. 1^67,380. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent, 
the revemiQ would have readied Its* 83,690, Cut it was actually fixed 
at Its, 83,(173, excluding Rs. 2,120 payable to grautoosj ami later arrange¬ 
ments have reduced its figure to 80,229. As at first imposed it showed 
an increase of 17’1 ])or cent, on tho expiring revonuo (Es. 73,080), Its 
inciclGncB per acre w'as Re. 0-12-0 on tho total, Eo. 0-14-5 on tho assessable, and 
Eo. 1-4-7 on tho cultivaled area. On cultivation tlio expiring demand had 
fallen at the i-ato of Eo* 1-1-8 per acre. Though not yot formally sanctioned by 
Government, tho new revcniio has been in force Biuco tho autumn of 1871. 
The cesses assessed at saUlemcut for roads, police, and other local objects, boro 
amounted to Es. 21,708. 

Amongst the landlords who pay tho revonuo Pathans predominate easily^ 
holding 77 estates.^ Next come the Kanaujiya Brah- 
mans w'ith 27 and the Gaur Edjputs with 21. The 
other groat landholding castes, who own from eight to fifteeu estates each, 
are tho Kurmis, the Katilm, Cais, auJ Chauhaa Eajpiits, and the Kdyatlis, 
Tho Katihas and Daises arc seated Ghicfly in the north-west of the parganah, 

2 J3u(/ of Ibose some ai'c i cvenuc-IrcG, 


^ No Ibt olaih). 
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Ulo Cliaulians in rtio ircstcrn lowlands, the Knrinis on the nplaiicls, and tlio 
Kflyaths around KanipiK Of proprietary tenures llio settlement and rent-rjiLo 
repnits give no analysis, but the cliiof foatiiro is the large number of revcuue- 
freo holdings. These, whieh, ns already mentioned, are mostly owned by 
PatliAns, consisted at settlenienb of 19 estates or tlireo whole villages. Of tlio 
ciiUiyaled area 20 per cent, ls tilled by proprietors themselves, with an average 
li?iildiiig of 5*37 acres each. To what extent land changed hands during the 
term of the last settlement (1835-71), and at wliat price, may bo gathoied 
from tliG following table :— 


Mo lie of tiniisfcr. 


1 licvciiue. 

Pi ice. 

Price pci* 
atre. 

Ycur’s pur^ 
clia^io of 





levciiuc 




1 Rg. 

Us. a. p. 


^Iorlsa;:o »»• 

in,7oa 

13.321 

■Rnin 

r n 1 

fi‘7 

Privfitc '-iilc 

26.3-4 

j <i,j54 


0 6 5 

1 96 

I'llbUc auction «*. 

0,282 

0,315 

■j^H 

6 15 6 

1 7*6 


nnd tcurint 


TIio tenantry includes, besides, many members of the great landholding 
classes, a large number of Jfachhis, ChamArs, Abirs, 
and Kipans. Of the total cultivated area 53 por cent, 
is held ))y tenants with rights of occupancy and 27 b}-* tcnaiUs-at-will. The 
largest average holdings aro those of the resident occupancy Lonants (4*17 acres 
cacliU The rental paid by tenants to landholders was at settlement 

lotunicd as Us. 1,56,233; hub this svnn must not bo confused with tho rental 
assumed for pur]>osos of assessment. During tho term of tho last sottlomoiit rent.s 
rose by He, O-l-G per aero or Rc. 0-4-5 per cent. ,TIig increase lias, hmvevor, 
been confined to tho uplunds, for in tho loudands rents have falleu. Hovo, aa 
elso^YhGV6 ill Northern India, the restrictions on enhancing the rents of oeenpan- 
cy tenants conihino with custom to keep tho jiargamih rental below tho compe¬ 
tition standaul. ^^It sooins toms incont(?s table,’* wiifcos Mr Elliot, that rents 
have departed from the true theory of rent, aufl it is preposterous to contrast tlio 
ndvanco of prices, tho increase in tho soiling price of land, and the incrcaj^o in 
competition foi tho right to cultivate, wdth tho almost dead level at^vhich rents 
as a W'liole seem to stand.*’ 

Aa befits a pargauah taking its name from so venerably historic a village, 
Hi^toiy. Karnpil has a far more ancient history than rno.sb other 

divisions of the distiicfc. Here tradition earrie'? ns 
IJralunaiJs, heyond those aboriginal Bliyars whose mention 

is iU usual starting-point olbcrvhero. It tclh us that in prehistoric times the 
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towns of Tvampil anti Jjjhota wnc held by Puiidn Uiahinnnn, hoIoiiQin;^ 
in*nhahly to tho great TCauauji^'^a tribe. By eating food wldcli Iiiid been 
offered iii saevifieo for tho dead^ the Jijliota rdmlefi degraded llioimGlvos 
into tho despised class known as Mahiibralimans or Ivatias. l^or 
offence two holy men named Jaj and Upjaj expelled thorn from Jijliota, 
whoRG castellated rums show its vSiitO to have almost crjuallcd that of Saukisa 
or of old Bhojpur. Tlioiigh refused shelter at ICanipil, tho exiles declined to 
leav^e the country; and by the adviet/ ef the Kanmij Raja tlio Pandcs celebrated 
at Khor, iti the neighbouiiug pargauah, a great *sacii(ico, AV^hetlicr this saevi- 
fico was cflioacious in causiog the iMulnlbrahmans to quit wo arc not 
tcsld> BvjLt do Ivcajc that tha dG^acnt of tho Bhyam afterwor.H drove 
all Bvidimaus out of the pargauah* The Kampil Pandes^ their bmtliev 
WHO ura cjcctecl \)y the Ranaujiyas, and the Ghaurusia wore all forced to fly ^ 
hut the two latter classes recovered at a later time 


acime of their possessions. 

For, fifteen generations or about 400 years ago, the Bhyiirs were expelled 
Tlio Bhyara r^re in turn by Jognjrt CliauhtUi, Itiija of Maiiipun, tho 

ojoDtcaijy cuanUniiB* who i^anauiiyaf* ho rcatoredSo estates; while tho Cliau^ 
introduce Pdjpiit^i. rfisis^ of whop^ no trace now remains, lecovcred 43, 

But the Chaurasis are not the only lost landhoUlors of Kampil, Two 
tribes, tliG Lodhi KisHii and KaUvai Jogis, are said to liavo hold between 
thorn nineteen estates; but what has become of these properties, or of tho 
proprictois themselves, legend tolls us not. 

The Chaiih^Lus settled around Jijbota. They did not confine themselves to 

rcstorinsf iho Brahmans, but admitted many brother 
OfthcGaur i * x • i? x .1 

Rdjputs as colonists. Chief amongst tiicso were the 

Gaurs of the Aril gotra, who hare retained most of tho twenty-six estates they 
once held. Their ancestor Singh JRm is described fia migrating twelve genera¬ 
tions ago from Chakolangarb> in Shfthjahanpur^ to Gaii rich era in ihia iiargaiia ^ 
The Katilia Rujputs of the ICau^il gotra acknowledge no common ancestor, 

blit say that thoY migrated in five brauchea, and at 
and other U’lbc'i. . . •.1 > l • x- r 

various times within tnepaptmue generations, frompar- 

ganaliTJsahat of Budaun. They at one timo held forty-seven estates. TheRagUu- 

bansis, Avho claim dosceut from the elemi-god Rfima, but more ilirectly from one 


and other Iribc'^. 


Indmjit of Saiiok, iu Shahjahftnpur, once owned soren villages, but now hold 
only one, Bhartpur. The Baisos of tho Pavasar gotva afiiria like all their tiibo, 
that tliey came fiom Baniidiakliora But they locate that place in Budaun/ 


lvlr.ltvans notes. 
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aiul ifc vtaB from Bndaiiu that they piobably migrated. ijVom ciglU or IavgIto 
grneiatioiis ago their ancestor Kumvar Natlui Kiiin led to Bauraj in tins 
parganab, a colony ^vbevGof a branch afterwarda returuod to Bndaiin, They 
have lost but tliree of the elates wliieli they ouce hold. The clans mentioned 
in this paiagraph all, it will be seen, tiaue their origin to Rolulkliand, whore 
their cousins are still widely settled. This and other reasons all tend to 
establish tbo fact that their domains woie once a 

llccessiou of Hju Gungca. i t i , 

part ol Ivatehr, aiiil that tlio gradual recession of tlie 
Ganges has durino the past three and a half centuries included those domains 
in the Dihib/ 

To Rohilkhand aho may perhaps be traced the rnrlr Ilnjputs, whose .single 
remaining village (Mistini) lies in the Gaur tract. Their ancestor in the ninth 
degree, Kim wav Dili Singh, migrated from Anogi in Aligarh, next to Budaun; 
and two of his sons were settled in the latter district.^ The Puiivs never held, 
in this parganali, more than three villages. 

Turning from Rajputs and passing the 7iurmis, about whose first arrival 
no traditions exist, we next outer an Ahir settlement of three estates. These 
Abbs say they camo hither with Jog'ijit the Oliauhfm, and that tliey once 
owned twice their present number of properties. Tlie only olher class of old 
historic interest is tliat of the Saksena Kdyatlis. Tlieir ancestor, Jaau Biingat 
of Atriijpur^ in Chhibramau, is said to have entered tlie service of the now 
extinct ChaiiiAsi Brahmans. His sons Rai Mai and iMadliu D&s intrigued their 
patrons not only out of the offices of kdmhigo and chaitdhavij but out of 
eleven estates. Of these they still retain all but three. 

When theo/ are published (1596) and history succeeds 
legend, Kampil is aparganah of the Kauauj Government and Agra piovincc. 
Its rental is 16,51,5SG ddmsy or 41,289 riiiiecs. About 120 years later it 
passed from the government of the Dchli Emperors info tliat of the Farukh- 
abacl Nawftb. Tlie new r6<jime was a bad ono for the old landholders. All clans 
were with more or less impartiality ejected to make room for the NawiiVs Pathiin 
kinsmen; but the priiicii>al losers seem to have been the Chaurasi Brahmans 
and Ivatilia Rujpiits. On their cession to Biitish rule in 1S02, both Kampil 
and its ucighboui* Shauisabad West were shorn to contribute to wards the form¬ 
ation of a new parganah, Kiiiinganj. The demands assessed ou Kampil at 
the successive British settloinonts of himhrcvenue were as follows ;—Its. 78,860 
at the iirstj Rs. 67,684 at the second. Us. 75,126 at the third, Es. 85,465 at the 

» Sea ftlxn c, pp. 18-20. ’ One of clicin, TUnlr 8ing1i, nt JJangiirli in pargaimli JhiiJajui ? 

the other, iiaiiio uiiknown, ab a Tillntse cjiUetl niiuiiilL 
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fourth, Rs. 81,010 at the fifth, and Rs, 70,300 at the revision of tlio 
At the next or curient settlement, already described, tho whole of parganali 
ICaimganj was annexed to Kampil. Eufc since then no further territorial 
changes have occurred. 

Kanauj/ once tho capital of Nortlicrn India, is still tlie cJjicf town of the 
lahsil which hears its name. It stands in N, lat. 27°8' ami E. long. 70^59', 
on tho old cliff which was once the right hank of tho Ganges and is still the 
right bank of the Kali Nadi. Occupying as it does the deserted bed of the 
former stream, tlie latter is here called Little Ganges (Cliliota Ganga)v The 
Great Ganges now flows four miles dij^tant on tlio east, a broad strip of green 
alluvial lowland intei veiling between the rivers. Kanaitj is tlie junction uf 
six or eight mn me failed loads of all classes. It lies 33 miles S, E. of Fatcli- 
garh ; and uhen the Light Railway is opened, will be easily reached fiom Iho 
ucighbouring station of IMiriin Raiai 

The population has iu inodein times undergone the same fiiictuatiaiis as that 
of Fatohgarli, being liighost in 1858 and lowest iu 1805. 
lopuiatiou. numbers have on the ivliolc remained iniicli 

what they were a generation ago. The exact figures aie as follow: l6>4Sd 
in 1847, 21,964 in 1853, 10,335 in 1865, and 17,093 in ‘1872. Almost 
two-thirds of the iuhabitants are Hiudnsj the remainder being of courHo 
Musalnnins. 

The inhabited site of 298 acres is scattOTcd over the lands of five villages, 
Kanaiij, Kandranli, Tajpur-Naulciisht, AlaudeUnpur, 
and TJmi’pur. The boundaries of the modern town 
may be roughly doRnovl idangwlav, tho fcUreo angles being marked hy the 
shrine of ILiji narmiiyan on the Horbh, tlie tomb of Taj Bu] on thesoutli-west, 
and the mosque and sepulchre of lilaldidiun Jahaiiiya on the soutli-easfc. But 
tlie modern town is a mere northern fraction of tlio ancient city, whose traces 
aic found as fur south as Mlran Saiai and Rajgir Har. Snrrounclmg groups 
of j uins, and mounds of masonry debris show wlicre stood tho towers, the 
palaces, and the temples of the past. Old tiles, old coins, and old pieces of broken 
sculpture oncoiuitcr the ploiigli-sharo iu its course through Uic neighbouring 
fields. The removal of the ancient bricks with which tliose fields arc sticwjK 
has hitherto proved a task of despair. But of .such mateinils are composed 
the house of modem Kanauj, the lints of adjoining villagos, and tim Rdlast 

» The jipproximato ilales of tlipso will be fouini in the fisenl lijstr.ry of ilip 

disliict, ^w/)rfi [pp ^ilutihm sind Hinriii Avritoia flilTrr iii tliu iriKiul rtliifb tlioy 

as^liin to tins iiainc. Tlie former ttUupt Ibe - or Q ; the Jaltcr the j or K. ThenKdinJ iN.is 
lOuiLtiQiiS doubled. 
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oflholiglit lailroail. Wc need not believe, wiUi Ihe crocliUous G'oloucl TocI, 
that the eiiTciuiivalLition o£ tlio city once “ covered a space of inoro than thirty 
imlcs.” Bntthctcstnnony ofHwcnTlisauginthc seventU ccutuvy, arid the 
testimony of ruins in this, show that Old Kaiiauj must liavo stretched for over 
til] CO miles along tlio old cliiT of the Ganges. 

The town stands on the inounds and .slopes carved by tho ravines which 
doscond tlirongli tliat cliff to the Kidi Natli. Tho streets are in most eases, 
therefore, steep ; while tho different quarters or wards are maikcd off by narrow 
gullies. A situation of this soit is perhaps inconvenient, but at any rate secures 
perfect drainage. The fact thatit is cluclly biick-built cannot redeem ICanaiij 
horn Lhe charge of shabbiness. An appe.aranco of desohition and fallen greatness 
evcrywlierc offends llic eye,, “lilany ot tVic hovibCb,” wiitcs IS'vo.'ui*," now IvAf 

destroyed and but partly inlinhitcd, woio originally handsonio tmikUngs. Tim 
inoie modern arc built on the rujnctl .sites of the old city, and tlio hrick- 
ivoik foundations may bo seen to extend to a groat depth. House has been 
built on liousQ a.s its prcdecesisors fell to pieces.” 

Tho busiest poition of the town is tho BaiA Gdzdr or UigU-atroet, along, 
widish, winding road paved with biick, It ia cnleicd at its oiistcrn end tlnough 
III! oiil gateway winch onco foiined the west portal of a heatelry built in 
Slmbj.almtds joigu (’1028-58) by Nawsib BaWulur Khfin. Of lliissrtrdia few 
chambers only remain ; tho vcmaimler have been cut away by the backward 
cro.s'ion of deep i.avincs. At the same end of tho street is housed tho parganah 
Echool. At tlie other end is a largo watorcounso, cro.sscd by an old bi'idgo whoso 
inscription .show’s it to have been built about 1700 (1738 Sa'inhat) by Sriprahip 
Agdar, MnrliiUuir, and RiimkiislmAgarwida.s. Another imporlantbusincss centre 
is a wide and sliaily grain-maikel known ast the Tuifib Ali Baair. Its wells 
arc much frequented, for few othews in the town yield such drinicablo liquid. 
The water of fully half the wells is said to bo brackish, and from this fact Dr. 
Phanck draws the inference liiat thoii .sito.s must onco have been inhabited by 
crowds of men ivud beasts ^ The water of the lowland flats across tho Ivilli Uadi 
is fiveiywhcro good. 

Tradition .say.s thal Kanauj once contained 84 mnliallas or qnartcra. There 
are now Gl,' of wliich Ooncral Oiinninghain leclcons 25 as included in the 

'Ssitiitsry Cninmi'i..miu’i'‘‘ IJptinrt, 1309. 'I'lit: infcmico is confirnicil 1)V the hilor mi.swei*' to 
Ciinplor /. oC t(jo Fiiniliic CiiliniHuMtiiR QiiL'qUoin (1 m 76) Tlic third ivay,” 
irpnii, "Mil ivhip]i wumuve liiids iN nay to oullhaicd Iniifl is by iiltXRtioii to ivelh g£ 

v'liicl] llifMviitci'iq Used tor ini^uitioh. Mr Buck «.tatGa KkiL the fiictw wero hioUk^IU pmui* 
m\tty to hri noUi'o Uy tlu" firunpot ni-nivi of ri(‘h <nops on old iniiiiiuls which occui* 
sll ihproiiiiliy > 01 '"irvfiriil inijc'i roiiml Kmirtiih Tho old mounds turiKnl oul to be Mig 
id hahuiilioiib, iiad iug lirli ccojis writ' diiv? to lUo fn'tibzniu lUtUiuoco oJi Iho widlb 
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liinils of tlio modern towji, lie, however, mentions bwo (Kiiraoli ami La,la 
Misra Tula) ^Ylucll will not be found in the following list suj) 23 licd by Mj‘, 
Evans;— 



Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of iifunc. 

1 

Bedilrganj orDidurgatij 

• II 

The inarkefc of Bed nr Rlian, a kiiienian ol ibe Na'i^ah Ba- 
badiir Klun lately iiieutioiicd* 

2 

Chhip^ti 


Cloth-yiniitoi^R qantter. 

3 

PathnkUlntt 

»ti 

The ward of Balbakli Kaimnjiya Bralimmis, 

4 

Jntpiira 


The to^^n of Jftts, who lin.ve however bcconio HufaliiJutis. 

r» 

Uibi Cliiniant 

1 < » 

Named after a wealthy MusalmAn wonmn* 

6 

Quljmdazan 

1 IS 

dTio quarter of match(ockineu. 

7 

Hujigauj 

• •• 

The niaiktb of Ilfiji Khan, an ufRcinl of the Delili Emperor* 

8 

JuJaliptiri 

t IS 

'JTie quarter of Muslim weavers. 

9 

PftkImriyiL tola 

• S» 

Named after a little pdAhar tree cordi/olia) which 

died and Im? been replaced, 

id 

Rilhli Till 

t*t 

Above the bridge. 

11 

Bafdrtrganj 

A31P1U 

SVP 

Tho nmrkcb of JaniacUi* Shnikli Safdar Ali 

12 

• si 

Hero ip tbe temple of ICiog Ajuipul (see belowj Antiqui- 
ticsV* 

13 

Kftchahri tola 

ft** 

Raja Nawal Rai’a courUiouso {kachaJiri) used to Bland 
! hero, 

14 

AHr VVttis tola 

Itl 

The ward of tho njcndicant Mir Wnis. 

16 

Baglay a Fuzl liuam Khilu 

• tl 

The little garden of Fazl Im^ni, the sainc person perhaps 
ns that mendicant who gave bis name to the lit Lie pond 
of FazI Imam at Faiukhahad, 

IG 

Olmndhar/iim 

• i 

The quarter? of market-foremen {chamUtarf)^ 

17 

IJardeogLinj 

!•« 

The market of Hardco, who was apparently a Kauaujiya 
Brail mau. 

J6 

Olnlhrfltu 


QueGfi’i well. 

19 

lioli 


Siiid to be the place where tho old kings of Kanauj used 
to cclcbrato the Ifoli fc.stiTal. 

20 

AnandhU*? 

i *4 

Named after a Bbdt ur min sir cl so called 

21 

Nakhkbasa 

t*. 

Oneo a market for liorijcs and other cattle. 

22 

Ilammdlfpiii’ft 

Ml 

I*ortera^ quarter. 

23 

Rlinikhpiua 


The town of Shaikhs* 

24 

Uhatpiira 

1** 

Hhuts^ quarter. 

26 

Kitzi tola 

,, 

Tljs Jiitlge*a w'fli'd. 

2 G 

Hasbii BiickliAiia 


1 The mart and little market of Sbekliana. But the lallcr 
( ward Is by Gen oral Cunningham spelt Rikhlina, and 

I has perhaps no connection with the AluHtiai tribe 

27 

Bnzariyn, Rliekliana 


) known as Shaikhs. 

28 

IfaiiiJiigoyan 


Rounded by pargana^rcglstrars (kdiiungo). 

29 

GiUinaya KUimaa 


The pond of Khimanj once the licadiimii (muhalkddr) of 
the qiiuitor. 

30 

Dilaztlk 

<41 

Naineii after some Dllrlzak Pathdns who have Bincc 
migrated to Sblilijtihdnpur. 

31 

Pans^riyan 

ft* 

Splce'ScUei'i' qimrier* 

32 

Knmdngttii tola 

t>« 

Bow-makors* quarter. 

33 

Gwiil nmidAii 

If! 

The cowherd’s plain, 

34 

Olianhaltft 

*»• 

The four uiarkcts, i c , the place whrro four streets meet 

35 

Tbiikuiaiia 

• t. 

Formerly tho place of worship for Brahman6.^ 

36 

Bipalii Thftkm' 

..I 

Nanied after an old OrAhmaa soldier 

37 

Sarai Bahadur Khan 

*1 » 

Named After the hoaielry nlxeady mcntioneOi 

38 

Budbffuri tola 

... 

Tho Wednesday market. 


^ The use of tlic title Thnkiit in tliis and llic follovlnp name abowfi that even in the prnvinccg 
tliat title la not confined to hnjpuLi Tlnikuror lord is in fact an honorary cpUlict applied Io 
sevGial very difficreut castes; aud outside India is bcbt known aa the burnamc (Tagore) of some 
culightenod CalcuLia Bralimajiy. 
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Name u£ ic[uiuler. 


Translation or derivation of name. 


39 ndzdr knlaii 

«!0 Katra Baliu’liirgftwj 

41 li'ursll 


4\i Alunadl tola 

43 Baziiiiya iSayyid MuUainuiad 

4^ itukii t'lla 

4 i 5 irnlUasib tola 

4G Murii tula 

41 Jillrdu tola 

dS Bisiiiiiiimr 
49 SiVdriMu 
51) Aclmdyaii 

61 Miilnrikpiic 
52 Malla lulu 
55 Lucllipnri 
61 Kaglmxiana 
65 Bald Pir 
55 Alamgirginj 

67 7,ci Ilila 
58 Ualuclipura 
69 Khalifa told 
tiO Jiigidna 
Cl Namm* 


The great lid«dr or Ihgh street. 

TUg umrkot of Na^vdb Bahadur named above. 

The carpet. Qaul to have btcii the pl.aco '\7li(jrG the king 
kept his corpeta, but more likely to be that where the 
carpct'imikeia once lived. 

The quarter of Ahmad, 

•j’he liLtIo niftilcct of Sayyid WulmmmacI Kaimaji. 

Origin of jianic unkuowu. 

Censor's quarter. 

The quarter oi the Musalmdu legal ofdcera known as Mnf- 

tH 

*lUe quaiter of nobles^ that la of Sayyids, tUe <Xcs,ccndaiifcs 
of tile rrophefc. 

Fomidcil ly Bishan Hdi, Kdyslli. 
i, by Nawrth 8ftlU Jdu* 

Named aCtet ilie MftMbrdUmaUtt (AehaVftj) who luhabLt^i^^ 

Founded by one ^Inharik, 

The qnarberof Muslim priesta, 

Lodhn’s town. 

Taper*linkers* quarter. 

Named after the turaU of Balfi Tir, of vdiiclj horenfter, 

A rnaiket .said to have been founded by tiio Bmpei'm 
Alnragir, but uow dismantied* 

Ueliiw the fort. 

The town of Baldeh Bath a ns. 

Tbe quaitcr of tnilora. 

Named alter the Jogis orllnulii mendicants who livchet-e, 
Uuce inhabited by a class of iChatrn so called^ 


Markets take place m BiJarganj on Tuesdays and Fridays, and on Siiu- 
_ - , . , Tliiu'sdays near the liostolry built 

just cast of the town during the fanimo of 1837-38A 
The gaiKeringj^ of the UUcr days 'wexc tormevly held \n\deY the old fort of 
ICing Jaicliaiuh The business of auch niarkets coiifiaGS itself to the usual 
rustic sales of graiiij vegetables, and cloth. The people of siuroundiiig villaijcs 
como ill to sell the two hrsL ami buy the last. Hut ICaiiauj has also souie 
tiadc of inanufactiircs whioli are more or less ii]dependent of the surronnding 
country, flow its biugliem as a rule got their bread is sliown by the statis¬ 
tics of the last cou^^us (1872.) Taking the male populaiiou above iifteen 
years of aoc, that eniinieratiou luoritions the following occupations pursued 
by more than 50 por.soiis each.—barbers 120, beggars 210, biicldayera lOl-, 
butchers 110, calico-priatei.s iOO, carpenters 50, carUlrivovs 132, confec¬ 
tioners 04, cutton-eloancvs 54, cultivatoYK 378, iloui^dealera 77, gardeneis 
^^cldsiniUis 88, grain-dealers 02, greeii-gi^ocors GG, labourers 817, Inc- 
WQikeis 5lJand-owuers J)8, inorchanU (10, clolb-morchauta 121, oil-makers fio, 
^ hee aiticlG on Faruklabad Ci(y» 
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Cloth and 


Cloth-prill ting* 


pandits lOSj paper-sellers 109, pcifnmevs servants jj 71, shnp-keepDrs 11^, 
tailors 40j \vashoYmen 70, 'water-carriers 80, weavers 40^2, anil weiglimen 57. 

It will be seen that the list contains neither clanceva and singers nor sel¬ 
lers of 'pan. But Farishta informs us that in the somewhat myblncal days of 
Khiisni Parvis, King of Persia {circ. 590), the town contained COjOOO families 
of the former class and 30,000 shops of the latter. 

Some of these trades demand further notice. The yearly value of 
the different cloths tiirnoJ out by the weavers is by 
Mr. Evans reckoned thus :— Adkotav^ Rs. 2,000j gdray 
Es. 5,250; dhoti, Es. 3^500; hhdva^ Rs, G2o; acMifa, Es. 1,875; 
total Eg. 13,250. The fabric known as is, however, more extensively 
imported from Aligarh than manufactured in Kmiauj itself. Sold in narrow 
breadblis, it is used for every sort of garment. Adhotar is a thin cloth 
miirh worn by women; khsira is the stuff uP tlieir petticoats, and achiya, 
a favourite ^Patcrial of the same sex, is said to bo largely exported into 
Oiidh. Dhoti is, as its name shows, made up into the loin-cloths of men. The 
cloth-printing industry has of latter years been somewhat eclipsed by the rival 
manufacture of the Farukimbad Sddhs.^ But the annual 
outturn of Kanauj itself maybe roughly classified and 
appraised as follows:— Falang-posJi or ^^bed cover,” Rs 2,000; toskcik of marking 
Es. 1,400, and of gara Es^ 625; Uhdf of mArkm, Es. 1,000, and of gdraEs. 500; 
fard of niArkin Rs. 3,000, and of gara Rs, 2,500; total Rs, 11,025. Tlio nuirkiii 
is English cloth brought from Farukhabad and GawnpoiOj but chiefly from the 
latter. Extensive rose-gardens exist in the neighbourhood; and the mauufae- 
turo of (itar and rosewater (/ywhib) ia one of the most 
important of its class in these provinces. But the 
perfumers extract also the essence (pyhtlel) of the jasmines known as belci 
and chambeli. Like many other scents, this too is known as star or Ur The 
following is Mr, Evans* estimate of the amounts yearly realized from the 
various perfumes;—Itr of gulab, Rs. 1,600; of rfioiiyd (jasmine), Rs.'1,400; 
of chambeli and of spices {masilcili)y Rs. 600 each; itr Ickds and itr pinavi, 
each Rs. 250; total, Es* 4,700. 

Paper is made out of old well-ropes, old hemp matting, cand other hemp 
refuse. Tlio annual sales of Matlmvdnuma paper 
produce about Rs, 237; of gadi-chaupartiy Rs. 1,000; 
md o^ gadi-dopavtiy Es. 243; total Es. 1,480. One 
of the sweetmeats here made is perhaps peculiar to 
j gee p. 52 text nml note 2. 


Perfumery, 


Pai>cr. 


Cauiectionery. 
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Kanjiiij, Tho gatta sMtini is composed of various sugars, flavoured with 
spices androse^vater, and sold at x^ricos ranging witli tlie purity of tlie ingro- 
dieats from two to foiii or even five sers the rupee. Tho approximate yearly 
sums roalizod by confectioners for different manufactures are gatia, Es. D80; 
pera, Rs 5G0, shakar hiira oi refined sugar, Es. 620; Es. 320; total 

Es. 2,3S0, The material most generally used IS siwan, a half^refined sugar 
imported from Shalyahniipur and Ilardoi. Another branch of trade is tho 
manufacture of bracelets (churi), made of lac 
Biaccict making. and oinamonted with gold-leaf, glass beads, or both. 

iSots of ten or twelve for eacli arm are sold at x^ncos varying from one anna to 
two rupees the set. Mr. Evans calculates that the bracelet-makers earn 
Es. 1 ,187 yearly. 

According, then, to his estimates^ tho annual value of tho chief manufac¬ 
tures would amount to some Es. 34,000 a year,. ICanauj is still indeed a busy 
town, even if a more remnant of its former self. Tho Chaukid/iri Act 
(XX, of 1856) as in force, and during 1878-79 the liouse-tax thereby imposed, 
with a balance ofRs. 13G from the previous year, gave a total income of 
Es. 2,790. The expeucHture, which was chiefly on public works (Es. 324)i 
police, and conservancy, amounted to Es. 2,288. Tho town contained in 
the same year 3,508 houses, of which 1,299 were assessed with the tax; 
the incidence being Es, 2-0-8 per bouse assessed and Es. 0-2-0 per head of 
population. 

Such, is the Kanauj of to-clay^—a country-town whose chief claims to inter¬ 
est are the traces of a mighty past, Strong in num- 
Atttlnuities. . ^ 

hors, tliese traces are weak in their indistinctness. 

Miles of broken brick convoy little meaning to the antiquary and still less to 
the historian. The relics of Hindu dynasties were demolished by the arrogant 
intolerance of Lslum; and by destroying the later marks of Muslim power^ timo 
is avenging the Hindus, But some anticxuities there are, and thc.so will bo 
f ouud chiefly in the old citadel. 

This sandy elevation occupies the northern angle and all the highest 

T , ground of tho modern town. It is bounded on the 

jCho cl^fbcloi# * 

north-east by the old Gauges cliff, on the south by 
tho high-street, and on the west north-west by the water-course already 
mentioned as ending tliat thoroughfare. Its northern point is the shrine of 
naji narnuiyan, its south-west the temple of AjaipAl, and its south-east the 
remains of alargo ba.stioii called the Kshem Kali Burj. Each of Llie tluec faces 
is about 4,000 feet in length. That to the north north-west is protected by 
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t!ie watercourse, which may once have been an artificial ditch; that to the 
iiortli-east by the cliff and the little Ganges; and that to the south by a fosse 
which has since become the High-street. On the livcr-face tho mound r^ses 
to a height of 60 or 70 feet above the lowlands; on the waterconise-face to 
about 40 or 50; and on the street-faco to some 30 or 40. "The situation,” 
writes a soldier-engineer,^ ^^is a commanding one, and before the use of cannon 
must have made Kanaiij a strong and important position.” The people point 
out the sites of two gates—the first to the north, near the shrine of Htiji Hannd- 
yan, and the second to the soutli-easD, near the Ksliem Kiili bastion. But as both 
tiiese gates lead to the river, it is certain that there must have been a tliird 
on the land-side, towards the south-west; and the most probable position 
seems to be that between the Rang Maliiil and the temple of Ajaipal, in the 
south-western corner* 


Its name seems to vaunt that King AjaipaFs temple as the oldest relic 
Sh f A flip'i citadel. It is merely, however, a modern 

building on an ancient site. North of it, within the 
citadel, lies the quarter of TuiAb Ali; south of it, outside that strong¬ 
hold, the High-street and Above-bridge quarters. General Ounninghain 
identifies its founder Ajaipdl with that Tomar Jaipjll who was conquered 
by Mahmiid of Ghazni and killed in 1022 by the Ohandel B/ija of Kdlinjar, 
But the name was not uncommon amongst the R&thors also, and in our 
search for the original builder helps us little. The existing shrine is nothing 
more than a small square structure containing tho-somewhat mutilated stone 
figure of a man. There are several .5uch figures elsewhere in the district; 
one, for instance, atjanklmtin tahsil Tirwa. Around the temple are scat¬ 
tered mounds strewn with broken bricks, broken statues, taiid the traces of 
bioken walls. 


Near it on the east are the remains of the Rang Mahal or Pleasaunce 

„ _ , said to have been built by tbis same Aiaipal. Bub 

Tho Rflng-Mahftl, ^ , , . > i 

we have something besides ita name to snow a 

much^ later origin. The palace was built about 1685 A> D. by Sayyid 

Muhaimnad Kananji, and named the Jasmine or Little Pearl {motiya,y 

The name and perhaps the building wove altered when the Oudli governor, R^Ja 

Naval Rai Kiiyatli, took iqi his quarters here in 1750. It is probable therefore 

that the ruins aic less than two centurios old ; bat even of ruins little survives 

and the bulk of the site is cultivated. Still, however, may be seen the remains 

of a stiong brick wall faced with limestone {kanlcav) blocks, and behind it 


^ Geucral Cunninuluuu lrvliio\ sccniid .illicit" in tho *1 ."A, .S, B. 
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ab Yarious intervals of other walls similarly "built. The length of the outmost 
wall is 2^1i0 feetj and tho distance from it of the hindmost is 180; so that 
240 X180 feet may ho taken as the original dimensiotis of the building. This 
great outer wall stands on the outer edge of the citadeh and overlooks the High- 
street. Some seven feet thick at top, it rises 40 above that thoroiighfaie. 
It ia Btrengtheiied in front by four towers or buttresses, each 14 feet broad. 
Juab outside the most south-easterly of these the townsmen show a spot where 
they affirm that 20 golden ingots were discovered in 1834 Accounts differ as 
feo the size of these troves; but the coin-dealers say that the only nine which 

found their way to the Government treasury at Cawnporo weighed 18f sers 
each. 

Another building to which tradition assigns a pi'fie-Muslim origin is the 
The Jilini MaajiU or Dina,^ Janii, or cathedral mosque, known to Hindus ag 
Sitfl. ki Koaoi. Sita’s kitchen {Sita-ki liasoi). It ivill bo remembered 

that the last name belongs also to a temple at Bitliur m tlie neighbouring 
Cawnpore. The Kananj SiWs kitchen stands on a lofty mound in the very 
heart of the old citadel. That it was once a cloistered Hindu structure, and 
that it was remodelled to suit the purposes of Muslim worship, there is not 
the aligUtiist doubt.^ lu the same way were altered Stv Soplua'a at CJou?.tau- 
tinople, and what are now the cathedral mosques of Ajmer, Benaies, Budaun, 
Etiwa, aud Jaunpur. It was indeed a king of Jaunpiir who converted Sita's 
kitchen. A luckily preserved copy of the now much obliterated insoriptiou 
over the entrance dooiway shows that the building was regenerated in 1406 by 
IbiAhim Sb4h:— 

** Shuhra'ildhj ki ha-idiifiq-l hhuddvana^l 
B\\d Mazaffar) shdhtlnA jithdn Ihrdhim^ 

va hamndm^i KfuiUlu^r Hahindn^ 

Zdrtki hanamiid Jahdnrd ^itd‘% kalsd eftd Kalim^ 

M^sjid hdhhia^dliiy Li badin raf* tit-i-uj, 

Chi asds a$i mu^allitt va chi sand ast^asOn^ 

Sahkh zi-l qa^det s(t7ia hashi-sad’O 
Sar/ardz hamn qadrash gas/ii muqtiu 

** Oil comparing thia cloistered wiites Goneial Cunningimm, ^*witU tlioso of 

Jauepur, vpliLcli are aclinowledged rc-aivangeracnts of flmdu materials, wc sec at once that 
the piUars are all Hindu, anti that the domes formed of couracs of overlapping atones, and 

^This Word is perhaps a corruption of ddf/m, that is I’ridny, or the Snhbath. The usual 
^vord for that day is Jumri^ denved from the same root: um Jiini, ^Seu FcigUBSou’a 

jndia'i aud Eastern Archtieclurc and 0uimiiigham^s jh chteologtcal Snrvsi} 2?fiporif, SS7. 

Thanks to God ! that by the grace of Llio hoimfccoiis Lord, the victorious, the chief of the 
earth’s kings, IbrAlnin—tlio familiar of Jesus, lUid immesako of Abialmm, in that ho hath 
Ghowii the ivorld a hand glorlou*! as that of Moses—^tlua high mosque was learcd with such 
elovation of summit. How lofty ia the foimdatior], fiow vast the prai'.c I Tim new moon of 
Zib Qa‘ck, eight hundred niid umu. All that la exalted hath been csUblishcd under his might.'* 
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dfcniftted v^iL^ riiiulu symbols, fti'cmkafiUy nnk Muliammii<lnii. Whoa I first viqitcd Kniiaiij fa 
January, 1S38, tho armngeiuent of the p[liars wa? aoiiiewUnb diffiorcut from wliat 1 found it in 
Noroinbcrj 1862, Tlir cloiaters, which originally exteiidcrl all loiuid tho s<tuai'c, are now confiacd 
to the ma‘ijhl itself—that is, to the -west side only. This clmnge ia aajd to havo been made by o, 
Muhammadan tahaUdar Bluntly before 1857. The same mdividual U also accused of ha vlug 
doHfcroTed all the leniains of ngurea that had been hullt into the walla of the Jnmt and Makh- 
dfim JahdniyaMusjidfi. Ifcisccitain that thetc arc iiono visible now, although in January, 
1838, aq recorded m niy journal, I saw several Hindu fig urea placed sideways and upside down, 
in the walla of the Jaini Mnsjid, and three broken flgiirca lying outside the doorway of tho 
masjid of Mnlchdiim Jahaiiiya, Thoingcriptioii over the doorway of tho last, which I saw 
in its place in 1838| is said to have been reniored at the same tune for tho purpose of cutting 
off a Iluidu figure on the back of it, 1 recovered this inscription by sending to the present 
tahai’flar for il. 

Tho JaiDi Masjid, as it stands now,k a pillared room, 103 feet in length by ?6 feet in widthj 
Blip ported on four rows, of columns, Tho roof flsd. exccjiling tiie centre and ends, which are 
covered with doTnea formed by ciroloti of stones gradually lessening until they meet. In front 
of the masjid there Ig aconrt-yaid 95 feet in width, the wliole heing Burtounded by aBtono 
wall 6 feet In thickness, Tlic exterior dimensions ore 133 feet from west to east by 1201 
In 1839 there were Btill ataiuliiig on tho three sides of the court^yurd portions of the original 
cloisters formed of two rows of pillars. The niasjid itself was then confined to the five open¬ 
ings In the middle of the w est sldcj the seven openings en cai'h flank of it being formed of 
only two rows of piUnrs, the same na on tho other tbroo sides. The innsjid now conaisis of a 
single room, siipportccl on GO pillars, without any cloistcra; but originally the niosjlcl Itself waa 
fiuppoitpd on SO pillars, with eiokters on eiLch flank, and ufso on the other tlirco sideBof the 
epurt-yard. The wliole miniher of pillars waathcii 128. To make up this number, we have 
the 60 plllarfl of the present nm^JId and no Icps than C8 spare capitals Etill lying in the court¬ 
yard, which fcogeLher make up lia, or within lO of the actual number req.uired to complete tho 
original design. 

"'The pillnis of the Jatiii Mnsjid may, I think, be seen in their original Hindu form st the 
Rides of the small doorways in tlie north and south W’alls of the court, Each pillar is formed of 
five pieces, viz,, a base and capital, with a middle piece which divides the shafts into two cfiual 
portions, and may be called the uppci and lower ahaffs. Tho shafts iirc 10 inchos sgimre and 
fl fppfc 9 inches in height. Tlie base is one foot high, and the middle pieces and capitnl aio each 
3 inches, thus making the whole height 9 feet 10 inches. But Ihe pillars, ns rc-arrangcd by 
the Miihamnmdnim, arc 14 feet 2 inches high, the extra height having beeu gained by addiug 
a piece to each portion of the shaft. These shorter pieces, which are 2 feet 1 inch iu height, 
are always placed above tliG original shafts of 3 feet 8 incdies. As there would have been no 
difficulty in puicliaBing a single shaft of the required length of 6 feet 10 incheii, it aeems cer¬ 
tain that the whole of these inado-up pillars must liave been obtained after the usual cheap 
Muhammadan manner, by the demolition of some Hindu buildings, either Euddhist or Brahma- 
nleal.** 

Side by side, on a stone plinth in the southern centre of the citadel, stands 
Tombs of RdU Hr and of Bdla Ph and liis son Shaikh Mahdi, 

Shaikh hfnhcli. These are almost identical in construction, though the 

western is the laiger of the two. Both are square stone buildings, surrounded 
by flattish domes, which rise from octagonal bases, Paeh has at ita four 
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corners liglit ciipolaSj mippoilcd by slender pillars. The ratlier staking 
appearance of these buildings is due rather to grace of proportion than to 
any wealth of decoration, for both are plain in their neatness. Shaikh 
Kahir, cominonly called the Bald Piv, said to have been tutor to the brother 
Ifawdbs Dalol and Bahadur Khans. The former governed Kanauj in the cla)"s 
of Shahjnhaii (162S-58), and in the same reign died (tC4dO the Balu Pir, 
Tlie following inscription shows his tomb to have built in ICGG:—^ 

SCidiqUtTin Muhmiid Khan Jbji'i'Salivi Khan-i-din 
Karda dare az rauza^UShaikh Kahir mufjiada 
JJdda nishdii Mahdi Zntndn (lar*ahd-i- A7irn}igzih Shah 
Haftdd'Oshadt ba alif shud az hijrat i-Khair.nl^tvard^*^ 

Another important tomb within the citadel is that of Sayyid Muhammad 
Tomb of Sayyia Muhum- Kanauji, the tutor of the Auraugzib just mentioned, 
mad Kanauji, founder of Miran SarAi. We now pass to 

luonuments outside the old fortress. 

Of these the most notewortliy is the shrine of Sayyid Shaikh Makhdum 
Shrine of Makhdiiiii Ja- Jahuniya Jaluingasht, alias JhAmaji, who has been 
elsewhere mentioned as the founder of the sect or sects 
known as Bisbnoi and Jhamaiya.^ Ilis nativity is horo traced to Bukliara. Where 
lie died is uncertain ; but he was not, as might be supposed, buried at Kanauj, 
The first to occupy the tomb which bears his name was his great-grandson 
JalAl^ That tomb crowns a lofty mound in the Sikhana or Shekhana quar¬ 
ter. Some 330 yards south-east of the citadel, and 40 feet above the surround¬ 
ing fields, it overlooks the Kali nadi. On the same mound, which is partly 
occupied by weavers’ houses, stand two other plain square sepulchres. These 
are the last homos of male or female descendants of Makiidum; and one of 
tlicin Avas built some 340 years ago for his son Jaliil, The name Jidal, wliich 
Avas clearly common in the family* is by General Ounninghara. assigned also 
to MaklKliim himself, The tombs arc one and all enclosed by a Avail with 
turrets at its four corners and an entrance gate on its southern side. On 
the steps leading up to this portal Avere in 1838 found a broken figure of 
Shasti, the goddess of fecundity/' and a pedestal with a short inscription dated 
1136 (116 3 sa^niaO. Tradition places another large statue under a neighbouring 
tiee. But all these traces of ancient Hindu siiprcmncy have vausilied.'* 

* “ Tlip most upright Lord Afaliniud, “^on of Salfm, XiOi’d of the Foith, Imth made a door to 
tUcs sepwkbve of the pricat Shuikh Knhiv. lie (the fo\miler) gtive siRUa of the m\Ueui\ieui 
m the leigii of the hmy)eror Aiimngzib, (1058-1707) Built aeventy and six to a thousand 
from the flight ot AliUiaauimd'* ^Seo Gazetteer, IV., 28o; V, 30‘i • mid VI. 67. 

Mr Evnus* notes. ^ ‘ft will be afle^^\ards seen th.at Gcneial Cunningham identifier 
the mound of Makhdijm .Tiihaiiiya ns the site of tivo Iliiidii temples mentioned by llwcn Tliaaii^?. 
riid Sliaaii, goddess of fecwudity, ispiobably intended for Lakshmi, tlie bhukti oi consort ol 
Viijliim» 
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Tlie slirins of Malduliim is a commaii louldiig structiiro 35 feet sQiiaro, 
A nfiuLilafced legend whicli once siirinounted tlio doorway ran as follows;— 

Tn aang~i pur ba(i(i /ti az charUi bar tar 
I'n Idg-i bena^frt H bdzib o zeivar ast, 

Gashta bind-i*ahd-i humdgwi llusam Shfik, 

ICandar zamdnn zdl-t Juld/asb mu puffin 
TtirUb Aarda Shd/i Bure Khdn^fmh Khun^ 

KdsfazUi haqq jahdn hama urd mua^ikhkhar nsU 
Jidda bazar adl jahdmnh bakdm-( tnahk j 
Kin mulk bar dawdm bazdiash muqarrar usU 
Jlaahtdd o yak a hashlmd az hjrat^i nnbi , 

Tdrihh 'iabai gasbt bamuh i paighambara^L 
fMn-e Idq Sayyid Bdjue bin 4 Khalil^ 

Ki afdq az jamdl o kamdhf>h munavvar nsl, 

Kdtib-i hurftf *ah?n 7»iski7} hi qdil usi^ 

Ummedwdr4 maghfirai az Ilazrai-t Akbar 

The sinine seems therefore to have been foiuided by one Sayyid Edju in 
147C, during the reign of the Jauiipur Icing Himm Shiih, The panels of its 
bade wall are adorned witli tablets bearing the name of God and suspended by 
sculptured ropes. This decoration must have been at least suggested by, if not 
converted from,the Hindu design of the boll and chain. 

At Rajgir, an ancient brick-strewn mound on the Kali nadi, three mile^ 
Tamb of Makhdfim Akboi south-east of Kanaiij, is the tomb of Makhdrim Akhai 
Jaioabed at RijKii;. JamsliiJ yftliib. Ho Was a fuend of Makliddm 

Jahdniya; and kis sepulchre, built in I'lSS (842 H.), was restored by the 
emperor Aurungzib (1605-28), It is said that his asceticism had endued 
Akhai with miraculous powers. One day Madar Shah, the ever-living Jew of 
Aleppo, the groat sniat of Makanpur/ came out of tlie adjoining parganah to 
visit him. On the approach of this distiiiguisLed! guest Akhai bade a wall 
came forward, for Maddr was coming. The obedient wall advanced ten paces. 
Encouraged by this reception, Maddr proposed to take ,up his own quarters 
at Rajglr. But Akhai showed him a vessel brimful of water, thereby hinting 
that tlie place had saints enough, and no room for more. The acted parable was 
at once understood. Placing a flower on the water, Madar pi oved that a graceful 

i “ This stone fall rare, that is high ex tlian the firmument j thia peerlea dome, thfvt ia 
(replete) with beauty and adornment, was n foundation of the auspicious reiga of Husain 
yiu{h, whoso glorious being m this world is victonoua Designed it Lord BM\i Bure,lord at 
conquest*!, for whom by divine giacc the whole world hath been aubdued. Mny hia world be 
ft thousand years aa the prince desireth ; for by (the excellence of) Ida nature this country 
hath been established foe eror. Eighty and one and eight hundred from the flight of ilio 
Prophet; the date la written in the month of our Evangel, The founder of the doma wa^ 
Sayyid Ihljde, son of Khalil, by whose lovoliness and perfection the universe is illuminated* 

‘ The wiiter of the letters wiia the wretched u)nn of learning who spcaketli. He is hopeful oE 
pardon from the West High Majesty,^' ®See VL, 
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jnUiliouwonU cause no OYev^lo^Y. But lie iievcvUielesis retuvued to 
pur. 

Norlli-east again of Kananj, on the Kali nadi, stands Ismallpiu-Nur-ud'diu, 
Tomb of ChfiiidAn the Hev^i is a tomb which the emperor Babar (152C-30) is 
saiil to have raided over the grave of Chaiidan the martyr 
{S/uihld), so called because lie fell in the somewhat mytbic-il>cresccuta(le of 
Sayyid Sahii-i Masaiid GlnixL^ 

Jn the Hubiubaucily of Singh Bliawani were discovered about 115 years 
ago two curious old Biudii statues. Krom the field 
IniagP:* atSingh Bha^aiii. found they havo been removed to a 

brick hoveh ^.ud lierc by the common people they are woisliipped as idols of 
Kiun and lui^ bruthor Lakshinan. It is clear, hoi^evoij that one of the figures 
is intended for YLshiui, tlio oiiginal god as apart from tiny special jncarnatioii. 
Beve'ful bneh iucaTuatioiiti—tbes feb, Ibe boav, the toxioiae, and tbe hoti—form 
symbols around his head ; and in his hand are the club and discus. The two 
figures form parts of a sculpture six feet in height, and each has eight arms. 
In the same place may be seen some other ancient images, of which the most 
important is the Tantrika Eiuklhist goddess Vajra Vorahi. She has thiee 
heads, of which one is porcine, and the usual number of seven hogs is repre¬ 
sented on her pedcstaL Outside the building aro figures of Diirga flaying 
the buIFtilo demon, and of Shiva and Pilrvaii seated on the bull Nandi. In 
the neighbouring village of Kutlupur General Cunningham found a repre- 
sontatiou of Yishuu on tho lintel of a temple doorway, Shrines dedicated to 
that deity arc compaiatiyely raie. A preserving god who does no harm is 
i.^ not consideiod worth propitiation. 

Singh Bhaw/iai and Kutlupur are two of the chief j/i?id spots of the old 
coins with which Kanaiij abounds. Such money is 
exhumed also at Rajgir, Makrandnagar, and tl^e 
mound of Makhdum Jaluiiiiya, as well as on iho sites of the Rang Mahal and 
B da Plr's tomb. 

But of the Buddhist kings who ruled Kanauj so long neither coins nor ruins 
Absence of BuMjist re- preserve the slightest memorial The menumenta 
mentioned by Chinese pilgrims have loft not a track 
behind Toilsome search merely enabled the archseologist last named to guess 
vaguely at the probable sites of four. A relic temple of Asioka (circ. 250 B. 0.) 
lie places at Kapatiya or Kapteswari village; three inonasteries and a 
chapel contnining a tooth of Buddha, on the large mound of Lula Misar Tola 
^For some ftccuiint of thie hem see Guzr., It, 77. 
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immediately Kouth of the Kaliem Kali Buij ; another chapel, sheltering a 
colossal statue of the same saint, on the large tnoiind in the midst of the Bhatpuri 
quarter ; and Uvo Hindu temples of Shiva on the mound of Makhdum Jahtiniya. 
In dealing with the history of the to\Yu conciseness is difficultj though 
conciseness is here indispensahlo. Kanauj itself is not 
mentioned in the liJakdbhdrata; hut the kingdom 
of Pancliala^ in which Mauu seems to place it, does appear in that poem/ 
In the Ramdyana and the Puuinas, however, tlie legend of the city's found¬ 
ation is fully told. The hundred daughters of the founder, Kxiaijiablia, despised 
the love of the mighty hermit Vayii, who in revenge humped their backs. 
Hence the name of Kanya-kubja, or ciookcd maiden, which Kanauj has ever 
since borne. Another tradition assigns tlie building of the city to Gadlii, a 
prince of the Lunar line ; and calls iho city itself GAdhipur. 

Midway between these legends in the dawn of history stands Buddha* who 
would seem to have flourished in the sixth century 
Buddha and eoka. before Christ, It was near Ivananj that he preached 

the instability of human existence ] and on the spot thus hallowed the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka some three hundred years later erected a lofty temple 
(atnpa), A second perhaps adorned, as already told, the site of the modern 
Kapatiya. Asoka was succeeded by other Buddhist Idiigs, The Gupta dynasty, 
Later Buda^iiat mo- instance, seems to have ruled fiom 78 A. D, until 
iiarclis. the fifth or sixth century of our aera. Meanwhile about 

140 A. D., Kanauj is by Ptolemy mentioned as Kanogiza. The Cliinose 
The Chinese pilgums Fa Buddhist Fa Hian, who visits Kanauj at the begin- 
Ilian and ning of the fifth century, finds its walls washed by 

the Heng or Gauges. The great temple of Asoka, some 200 feet high, is 
still a conspicuous object in the neighbourhood. 

About 635 came another Celestial pilgrim, Hwen Thsang. The reigning 
monarch IS still a Buddhist, though the title of Fu-ahe 
Hweu Tlisang. seems to stamp him as a Bais Rajput/ This Harsha 

Vardhana ruled from Kashmir to Assam, from Nepal to the Narbada. But 
that he was not paramount is shown by other authority, which records his 
defeat by one of the several kings called Vikramaditya/ As described by Hweu 
Thsang, Kanauj is a city extending for 3^ miles along the western bank of the 
Ganges. Its breadth is about three-quarters of a mile, and its limits aie 


Hweii Tlisang. 


iTUornton's Gazetteer, nrt. « Kanaup '5 Elphliistono IV, charter i, note 30. ’Tho 

correct transliteration of Fei-shc is Vaiaya But General Oiiiminglinm suggests tlmt this 
IS ft mere mistake for Vnien or Bale Inscriptions of the Chilukyu or Solankhi Usjas 

of Kalyin, quoted by authority xuentiouedin piecodipg note. 
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clearly defined by strong walls and deep ditches. The two stupas of Asoka are 
still standing, and so is a thud and smaller temple containing the hair and nails 
of Buddha. The other important sights were a memorial monument to the 
four Buddhas, and the buildings whose probable positions were fixed by the 
archseological surveyor. 

AVifcli the opening of the tenth century Kanaiij began to attract the attention 
of Arab travellers and gcograjfiiers. Notices of the 
l)lace Iiave survived from the pens of Ibn Haukal, 
Almasfliidi, and Abu Zaid. The last quotes an earlier authority, named Ibn 
Wahb4b ; the fiist mentions Kanauj as the chief city of India. By this time 
a Hindu dynasty had >siicceeded the Buddhists, In 1017, wlioii Mahmud 
of Ghazni approached Kanauj, lie saw thero a city which raised its head to 
the skies, which in strength and structure might justly boast to have no 
cqual.’^^ But MahmiKVs own impressions have been preserved in a letter to the 
governor of Ghazni. " Here,” he writes,there are a thousand edifices fiim 
as the faith of the faithful, most of them marble, besides innumerable temples. 
Nor is it likely that this oity has attained its present condition but at the 
expense of many millions of deiiaria. Nor could such another be constructed 
under a period of two centuries.”^ 

The race of the Kajput king who submitted to Mahmiid is a matter of 
mere speculation. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that he 
was a Gahrwiir; General Cunningham that he was a 
Toniar. It is almost as doubtful whether or not his name was Jaipiil But 
it is certain that, in spite of two later expeditions (1022-32) which Malimiid 
led to his assistance, he was defeated and slain by a Chandel Rdja of Kdlinjar. 
About thirty years later (1052) Kanauj was conquered by Chandradeva the 
RAtlior; and the only king whoso name has survived from the interval was 
one Maha Pal. 

The fifth and last monarch of the Ratlior dynasty was the renowned 
Jaichandra, whose deeds have survived in the ojiic of 
Chaiid Bardai. At Kanauj he celebrated tho horse-sacri¬ 
fice, the sign of universal supremacy. At Kanauj his willing daughter was 
carried off m open day by Prithivirdja, Ghauhan king of Debli. The 
Bundphar heroes, Allia and Udal, resisted the elopement in vain. But in 
1L93-94' both Chauhiins and Biitliors fell befoi’e the blast of Musalmsln in¬ 
vasion. Aflei a vain attempt to defend Kanauj, Jaichandra was driven 
eastwards, being diowned or .slam near Beiuirc.s. 

1 Bi'Jgg’b Fanbhla, - JbuL 


Mali m fid of Glmzni, 


Jaichainlra Udtlior. 
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The Ifuslini empire once e.sLablishod at J>ehli, Kaiiaiij finds frequent 
hifitorical notice^ lu 1234 its garrison is temporarily 

Musahuan pnnoct ^ . -rr t ■ 

removDil to lalte part in an expedition against Kahnjar, 
In 1241 JalAl-mVcUn of the imperial family is appointed governor, aud a 
few years later there are signs of a Hindu insurrection in the neighbourhood, 
In 1340 Muliamuiad Tuglilnk laj's wa^tc the country ‘^from Kanauj to 
B/ilamau,” and in 1346 he again encamps in the suburbs. How Kananj had 
by this time decayed is shown by Ibw Batata, of Tangiers, who describes it as 
a small town.” Kananj and I3;yamau are again chastised in 1392, and Kananj 
alone ml393-9J, Before the end of the fourteenth century the town had 
become part of the newly established kingdom of Jaimpiir, and from 1400to 
1479 it beaime the scene of constant struggles between that power and 
Between 1401 aiifl 1405 it acknowledged as its king Miilimiicb ox-emperor 
of Dolili, Blit Jaunpur once move obtained possession and kept it for nearly 
75 years. 

In 1488, after the destincfcion of the Jaunpur kingdom, the emperor 
Sikandar defeats his rebellious brother Barbak near Kanauj. From 162C to 
1528 the city remained a bone of contonlioii between the emperor Babar aud 
tlie ^.fglidn adherents of tho dynasty which lie had superseded. But these 
struggles were as nothing beside those wbicb raged between B^vbav’s sou 
Hiimiiyun and other rebels (1530-40). First was suppressed a disturbance 
raised by Humayiin a cousins, the Miizaa; next Humnyun was himself stip- 
piesaod by the Afghan Shcr Slidh The figlit in which the lalfcer proved 
finally victorious took place in Hardoi, but is often called the battle of 
Kav-ianj. Taking th^ city and district from fc.Wvh MnUammad Farmuli, 
Shir’s gi’andson bestowed it on Sannast KU?m (loud), When tho so-called 
Mughal empire had been restored, Kananj once more became tho cent re of con¬ 
flicts between the omj)cror and rebels,’ In 156C and the following year Akbar 
suppresses disturbances, leaving Kanaitj to enjoy a long peace. la 1502 tho 
drunkard Muzafthr Husain Mirza is for a short time governor; and in 15.06 the 
Jn&tiiutes of Akhai^ show ICaiiauj as the head-quarters of a pargaua and district. 
We are informed by the same authority that Kanauj has a mint for copper 
coinage; and a brick fort, which was probably built by Sher Shah.^ 

In the following reign (ICOj-S?) of Jahangir Mirza Abd-ur-Tlahlm and 
Miran of Pihdni were appointed governors; while Nawdb Dalel oi Dihiwar, 
and probably R5ja Makvaiul Rai, were appointed by )S)iahjcal]an (1C28-58). 
it was Makraud (Idi who, in order that tho hallowed water of tlic Ganges might 

^ Supra pp. 1 -lO- 4 -fr * Suput p* \ 4 ^). 
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once more flow boiieatli Kaiiauj, cut iheKhanla imla between lliat river and 
the Kali uadi/ In 1720 tlio government was granted to Koiin, son of Muham¬ 
mad, first Nawiib of Parukliabad; but it was afterwards conferred in successiou 
on sGvoial Hindus, including llaja Giridhar Babfidurand the Bhadaiinya Kdja. 
In 173C, Nawdb Aluhammad, who liad become prcaciically independent, objected 
to the appumtmciit of infidels. Tho result was the grant of Kanauj to him- 
self. lie at some lator time bestowed its govoinmoiit on his ennobled slave 
Shainaher or Bcimitar Khfui- 

About 17I?9, after the death of bis sou Kilim, the Nawub of Oudh annexed 
the city and district. It was probably in Kaunas i*eign that Kaimuj was 
visited by tlio Jesuit TicfFenthaler. He found it about a mile long and half a 
mile in broadtlu In 1750 the Oudh governor Raja Naval Rdi was defeated 
by Nawub Ahmad, tho brother of Kuim, aud Kauauj once moic passed into 
the hands of the Bangasli dynasty. But two years lator it was nominally, and 
iu 1769 actually, ceded to the Marhattas. They again gave place in 177^-75 
to the Nawab of Oudh, wlio appointed tho eunucli Almas Ali governor. 
At the close of this eighteenth contury Kanauj was visited by the Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, who as usual in describing the Oudh territories draws rather a dismal 
picture- 

"^For many miles before yon enter the present town,” he writes, ^'you 
travel tlirougli jungles interspersed witli small fields of tobacco that consist 
of brlckclust and mortar, To remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of 
tho remains of a town, walls and broken gateways here and there raise their 
heads in doSauce of time. The greatest part of llio standing buildings are 
ruinous, uuinliabited, rent, and tottering to decay. Tiio few poor people now 
in the place accommoLlato themselves under mud huts buttressed up against 
the old walls ^ Not a great many bnikUiigs arc entire. Whole mountains of 
unshapely ruins meet your eye iu every direction upon a space of ground muclx 
larger than the site of London ” 

About the same timo came another English visitor, the artist Daniell; 
and in tlio year (ISOl), when his first engraving of Kauauj was published, 
that city was ceded to the English. Loid Valcntia, who inspects it in 1803, 
remarks that the fort has a brick rampart which, though seemingly of no great 

^ P. 17. ^ "So, in those domes whore Cksqis oijcg lield swny. 

Defaced by time ftnd hlteruiff im decat/, 

There in the ruins, lieccllo-»'6 of the dead. 

The shell Cl-SCO king licnaant hiuklR liia shed." 

TliGBo linos ^ve^e clearly luiining in Mi. Teimnnt’s iimul. The at atom out nnulc a few lines 
Utev, that tho ruins covered a space laigci tluni llie f.ite of Loiulon, waa piobnbhwi groBa 
exaggeration oven in Ins tunc. 
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antiquity, is ruinous. Major Tliom tolls us that at tho time of tlio Marhatta 
war (1805) tho Ganges had receded but two miles east of the city, and that 
on its hanlcs, below that city, tigers might still ho shot. 

Kanauj was transfeired from Cawnporc to this district in the first year 
of the present reign (1837). The only important ovent in its later history 
was the great rebellion, during which its talisili was plundered. 

KanaijJj a pargana and tahsil with head-qiiartors at Mhuu-khSarui, is 
bounded on tho east and north-nortli-cast by tho Ganges, which divides it 
from tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi; on the west-north-west by tahsil Chhibramau; 
on the south by tahsils Tirwa of this district and Bdhaur of Cawnporc Tho 
whole boundary with Tirwa is supplied by the Isan riv^er; a short distance of 
that with Chhibramau by the Kiili nadi. The frontier with Hardoi is the 
deep stream for the time being of the Ganges* Talisil Kanauj had by the 
latest official statemoiit (1878) a total area of 186 s([uaie miles and 365 across 
by the latest census (1872), a total population of 117,141 inhabitants; and in 
1878-70 a total land-revenue of Rs. 2,02,868. But of all these matters details will 
be given hereafter. The tahsil contains 277 estates, distributed over 233 of 
the revenue divisions known as villages {7micza), the average aroa of tho latter 
being 612'4 acres.^ 

Kanauj may be broadly divided into two tracts: the uplands (bdfiffo/y) 
Physical Rnd agricnltu- above the old cliff nf tile Ganges and the lowlands 
ml features. (AacAo/ifl) beneath it. The former rise as a rule not 

much more than thirty feet above tho latter. Uplands and lowlands are in 
fact merely upper and lower terraces of tho same great Qaiigotic plain. The 
tahsil Jins no trigonometrical survey plum's to record its hciglits. But 
those heights are too uniform to admit of any sutldou elevation which might 
even by courtesy bo styled a hill, 

The uplands occupy the bulk of the tahsil; and these again are cleft into 
two natural divisions by the Kali uadi. The river 
Uplands. ^inds across them caafc-south-eastwarcls or parallel to 

the Ganges cliff, and descends through that cliff into tiie lowlands. Tho sandy 
tract north of the Kali, betwixt it and tho cliff, k known as the Dmdwdrh 
The remainder of the uplands, which are about three times as large, lio south 
of tho Kali and constitute the watershed between that river and tlic fsap. 
The main features of this Avatershed have found description in the article on 
the adjoining tahsil Olihibriiniau. To cither ICnli or Tsan, in tlie west of tho 

* These arc the figures of 187a; but since that year two viltigea, Azmatpuc iukI Siugbpur^ 
bftvc been ^Yas)Jed away by Ihc Gauges. 
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tahsil, several largo watercouvscs convey the surplus ’\vaf:ers of Tnlgrnm lagoons. 
Chief of these is perhaps the Gori nali, an affluent of the latter river. In 
many parts of tlio uplands water lies GO feet below the surface. 

la the moist alluvial lowlands it is otherwise. The kaeboha tract was 
many ceuturies ago the bod of the Gauges. It is 
still more or l^<^s subject to inundation by that liver^ 
and its narrow wells or waterpits kip the pure cloment at a de 2 )tli of eiglit feet 
or less. The soil is cvorywlieve sancly^-so sandy and unstable that the sides 
of tlie waterpits must often be slojicd at a considerable angle. The lowlands 
consist of two ptomontories jutting from the old cliff into the modern bed 
of the Ganges, The first and smallest has a base extending from tho north- 
vof lo ^ jnst Thohii^aof tha 

seconrb which is by comparison very large, reachr.s from a mile or two below 
Kiisumkhor-gluU to a mile or two above IStabdi-glint, Through it, near the 
foot of tho old cliff, the Kali uadi wfu-^dens on to join tho Gauges; xand wlioro 
the Ganges is leached llio kacholia strip ends. Eut even where no kacholia 
t\act exists, a narrow fiinge of land always iutorvenos bclweoa tho cliff ami 
the river. Tlii,^ fringe (iY/iW) is in places cultivable during tho diy season. 

The natural classificatioir of soils depends, in tahsil Kanfiuj as eleswhere, 
on the dcgicn to which sand or clay predominates in 
tlic imivGifjal Gaugotie loam, When tho sand prevails, 
the inauld is known as bJuU^ or puput"; when the clay, as maitiydvi when neithei' 
is very distinctly predominant, as simple loam or diimaL The settlement returns 
showing the propoHions of these different soils are by tho settlement officer 
himself stigmatijsed as untrnstwortliy. But tlmir untiustwoitluness is a matter 
of a little importance, for the natural composition of soil is here of no account 
compared with it$ artificial advantages. On tho uplandsprev£iils the artificial divb 
i^Ioii of each village into a highly maiiUi ed slightly rnannred (mdnjha)y 

and unmauured {bavhet^ AuV) group of fiolda.^ But of thoso groups, the first is 
moat familiar ; and in tliehnvlaiida, where dmid of flooding prevents so liberal an 
application of manurcj ib is the only ouq which is known at all. Another artifioial 
classification is that which divides the laud Into watered, irrigable, and dry. 

Tho crops which these sctils produce in tho largest quantities aro^ at the, 
autumn harvest, hujra mdjoar nnllots, arhar and moth 
juilpcs, indigo and cotton. If tlio avo.T. under each of 


Soils. 


Cfopq, 


^ Scc IflantT l] and ni 1101(^*5 on UiIihiIh ancl KiUfiujffnj, ftfi', ISIIiotfc 

at nr^t ilouliteti wliptlior iu this tnliail nny praotit*T.l dlfl'crGnoc helwcoii the mdnjlia 

find ba}hci zones. But he cuircclnd Ins conclii^ion ni the rent 'rate leiioit ou pnrgamv (Jlihibia- 

jniiLi, 
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tbeso growths were roughly stated in thoiisanda of acres, wo should obtain for 
b/ijra a result of 18,f, foz* joar of 15, for indigo of 9^^ for cotton of 7^, fur 
arhar of 3^, and for moth of 1^. Adopting the same form of estimate for ilio 
areas under the spring ciops, wo have barley 50, wheat 28f, poppy 54:, 
gram or chick-pea 2^3 and barley mixed with wheat IJ* Sugarcane, which 
oGcujdes tho hmd all the year round, ^vould be ropresouted by the figure 
44 .^ Ifc is grow'n ohiefly on the highly manured gauhaiii zones of lowland 
villages. 

Tho manufactures of Kanaiij city were detailed 111 the last article ; but he- 
Trntle and communlca- those and its crops, tho tahsil has no importaut 

products to boast. Weekly nmikets are held at all 
the principal towns or villages, Kanauj, Mirau-ki-Sarai, Kusumkhor, Jalalabacl, 
JIjyAnganj, and Duipnr, But the marts just ouUide the frontier at Thiitia, 
Tirwa, Tdlgram, and Gursali&iganj, attuict a certaui portion of the produce. 
With roads to transport that produce tho talisil is very fairly jirovided. Enter¬ 
ing at the south-eastern corner, the metalled Grand Trunk Hoad passes north- 
westwards across tlie tract, tapping Mfrdn-ki-Sar/ii and Jaldlahad. Along this 
splendid higlnvay will soon travel the Cawnpore and Earukbiibad Light Kail¬ 
way, with stations at Mhdn-ki-Sarai and Fatebpur. The road is crossed at a 
small place named Makrandnagar by a second-class or unmetallcd line from 
Tirwa to Kanauj; and at KanauJ this line crosses another of tho same class 
.from Slayura-ghfLt on the Ganges to Makanpur in Cawnpore, Afc Mahdi-gh4t 
a third highway of the same olass starts to pass JUiyanganj and join the Grand 
Trunk Road at Jaganoatdb Those principal roads arc fed by a network of 
i;hin]-vh33 jijod fwD fowrib-doiis lijim Tip lai^J 

oontaius at Sharifapur, Saraiya, and other places, several quarries of 
nodular limestone for the repair of its one metalled highway. Additional 
trade-routes are' provided by the Ganges and, in tho rains, by the K4li 
nadi, which tho Khunta ndla cut has reinforced with tho waters of the larger 
river. 


According to the census of 1872, Kanauj contained 502 inhabited villages^ 
of which 361 had less than 200 inhabitants; 123 be- 
Fopulatlon. tvveon 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; ouo 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town con- 
laining more than 5,000 inhabitants was Kanauj, with its population of 17,093. 
Tho total population numbered, as already mentioned, 117,141 souls (53,278 


1 Abbi-Gvialed fi’nra a fciibic at p, 11 of the settieuieab report, Dut such rctuiDs cau seldom 
claim oven approximate accuracy. 
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females), giving 658 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, iljcr© 
were 100,617 Hindus, of whom 45,451 wero females; 1G,«523 Musalmfins 
(7,827 feinalos), and oue ClirisLiau. Distributing tlio Hindu population amongst 
tho four groat classes, tlio oensiis shows 42,891 -Brahmans (6,027 females), 
6,018 Ihypufcs (2,442 females), and 3,619 Baniyas (1,636 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is inclndod in the other castes” of the returns, 
which show a total of 78,059 souls (35,346 females). Tho principal Brahniau 
sub-cliviaions are the KanaujLi (11,923), Sanadli, Vabi^ and Ojha. The ildj- 
puts belong to the Bagliel (1,439), Gaur (606), Ratlior (34), Songarli (210), 
Oliaiihan (^63), Bais (521), Tomar (88), Bhadaiina (132), Ohanclel (182), 
Katehriya (45), Gahtarwar (323), Ponwdr (104), Kachhwaha (110), Sombansi 
(124), Djjayini, Solankhi, Raghubaiisi, Eaikwar, and Gahlofc clans ; tho 
Jianiyasto tho Ajudhyab&si (127), Agavwal, Saraogi, Anclliia, Dliiisar, Urn- 
mar, and Ghosi sub-di visions. Those of the other castes which exceed in num¬ 
ber 0110 lliousAud souls each are the Kiiyafcli (1,591), Obamdr (14,883), Ilaj- 
jdm (2,190), Kdohlii (6,109), Bharbliuuja (1,211), ToH (2,055), Dhuna (1,998), 
Kahnr (2,086), AWr (8,007), Gadariya (4,804), Kisaii (5,853), Dhobi (1,561), 
Barliai (1,554), Lohdr (1,508), Mdli (1,186), Kumhar (1,100), Kori (3,932), 
smcl Kurrni (7,131). The following havo less than one thousand moinbors 
each Kalal, Joshi, Sonar, Tamboli, 13uri, Bill’ll*, Khakrob, Oliak, Hat, Babe- 
liya, Nuniya, Bairya, Hadha, Ilalwai, Gosdin, Khaki, Siidh, Mallah, Jogi, and 
Arakh, The Musalmans are diatiibiited amongst Shaikhs (9,480), Sayyids 
(1,155), PathAiis (8,131), and Mughals (138), or remain unspecified. 

The oGOupations of the people arc sho^Yll in tho statistics col looted at the* 
^ same census, From these it appears that of the 

male adult popidatlon (not loss tlian fifteen years of 
age), 469 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,210 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,240 to tho coinmoroial class, comprising baiikois, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 21-,552 to tho agricitlliiral class ; 6,840 
to the indnstrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,680 persons 
returned as laborers and 532 as of no specified oocupation. Taking tho 
total population, irrespeotivo of age or sex, tho same returns give 2,157 as 
landholders; 61,804 ns cultivators ; and 50,180 as engaged in occupations 
nil connected with agriculture. Tho cducatinnal statistics, which are con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 2,821 males as able to road and write out of a total 
male popiilation numbering (53,863 souls. 

^ Tins 13 probiibly iiiLcutUd for UuliC, a title borne hy one of the Kniinujm claus. 
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In mating proposals for tho current assesament of laivl-revcnuOj Tilr, 0. A, 

Elliott compares somewhat as follows the past and pie- 
AreanndJfiiul-rcvcmic. ^ n .1 . i m 

sent areas ol the talisil: — 


Period of nicnsurcmciit, 

Unassessiabh 
(clnefly bar¬ 
ren land). 

AsiessahU^ 

Culinrnhlc. Cultivated. 

Total. 

** 

Acres. 

Aerc«i. 

Acies 

Acres. 

ProfeBsioiml revenue BUrvay (1838-39) 

22, fi5 

1?C,419 

70,73«i 

1,19,308 

IJusltillctl setUcment survey (18G3-C4) 

13,270 

12,108 

92,503 

1,18,031 

DiiTeronce 

- 8,886 


+ 21,329 

- 1,277 


Tho figures of tlio later or settlomeut survey pi^jlcss to bo approximate 
only 5 but that they are sufficiently acenrato for oni' present piirposa is shown 
by the fact that their total area falls but 1,374 acres below tliat of tlio latest 
official statement. The most striking point of the table just given is the great 
incroaso of cultivation. Of the later cultivated area, 47,862 acres are returuGcl 
as w\atei’ed. 

Tho general principles on ^Yhic]^ Mi. Elliott framed the assessment now in 
force liave been clsowhere^ described once for all. Sulfice it to say that ho 
divided tho tahsil into four circles of assessment, viz-^ (1) tho DundwAri, (2) 
tho villages on tho bank of tho Isan, (3) tho romaindor of tho uplands, and 
(4) tho fcaclioha or lowlands. These all, however, resolved themselves into 
two great divisions, a lowland and an upland. And tho rent-rates wliich Mr, 
Elliott assumed for tho different soils of these divisions were as follows :— 



Gfivhdni 

IirigntcJ, 1st clft«B 
>1 2nd „ 
D17, iBt clftSS 

», 2ud |. 


Renlptr 

Bigha. 

AtTC, 

Us a. 1 ) 

Us. ». p 

0 0 0 

10 8 0 

4 8 0 

7 13 0 

3 0 0 

6 4 0 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 



Us. n. p. Ua. p, 

3 0 0 6 •i: 0 

2 0 0 3 8 0 

100 1 0 


T]io I'cnt-vate has been shown per pakka higlia ns well as per acre, becatise 
the fornior standard is tho only one understood by tho people. It was, moreover, 

» Pp, 100 - 102 . 
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femjiles), giving 558 Lo iho square mile. Classified according to religion, iljoro 
'Were 100,617 Hiadus, of >Yhom 45,451 wore females; 10,523 Musalmdns 
(7,827 females), and oue ChrisUan. Distributing iho Hindu population amongst 
thofoiir groat classes, the census shows 42,891 Braliinans (6,027 females), 
6,048 Dajpiita (2,442 females), and 3,619 Eaniyas (3,636 females); whilst tlio 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of the returns, 
which show a total of 78,059 souls (35,346 females). Tho principal Brabinau 
sub-diviaioiis are the Kanaujhi (11,923), Sanadh, Dahi} and Ojha. Tho llAj- 
puts belong to tho Baghel (1,489), Gaur (606), Riifclior (34), Songarb (210), 
Clmubiin (463), Bai3(521), Toiimr (88), Bluidaiina (132), Ohaudel (182), 
Katobriyn (45), Galiarwar (323), Ponwdr (104), Kacbhw^iha (110), Sombaiisi 
(124), Ujjayini, Solankin, K«aghubansi, Uaikwiir, and Gahlot clans ; the 
Baniyns to tho AjudhyaWisi (127), Agarwiil, Saraogi, Audhiaj Dbusar, Urn- 
mar, tind Gliosi sub-divisioa-j. Those of Iho other castes which exceod in num¬ 
ber one thousand souls each are the Kayafch (1,591), Chamdr (11,883), Haj- 
jain (2,190), Kaohhi (6,109), Bhnrbluinja (1,211), Toli (2,055), Dhuna (1,998), 
Ivahar (2,986), Ahfr (8,007), Gadariya (4,804), Kisun (5,853), Dhobi (1,561), 
Barhai (1,554), Lohdr (1,508), Mdli (1,186), Kambu- (1,100), Kori (3,933), 
and Kurmi (7,131), Tho following havo loss than one thousand members 
each Kalal, Joshi, Sonar, Tatnboli, Bari, Bhdt, Kljakrob, Chak, Nat, Babe- 
liya, Nuniya, Bairya, Radha, Halwtii, Gosain, Kliatri, Sadh, Malhih, Jogi, and 
Arakli. Tho Musalmdns arc distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,480), Sayyida^ 
(1,155), Patbuis (3,131), and Mnghals (138), or remain unspecified. 

The occupations of tho people ato shown in tho statistics collected at the 
same census, Prom tl)ose it apjiears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 469 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and 
tho like ; 8,210 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,240 to the commoroial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 2t,552 to tho agricultural class ; 6,840 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,680 persons 
returned as laborers and 532 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho 
total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,157 as 
landholders; 61,804 as cultivators; and 50,180 as engaged in occupations 
unconncctod with agricnltiiro. The educational statistics, which are con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 2,821 males as abb to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 63,863 souls. 

1 Tliib iH probably intumltcl fur DiiOc, a title borne by one of the Kanniijia chius. 
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In making proposals for the current assessment of land-reveimoj Mr, 0, A. 
,, , Elliott compares somewhat as follows llio nnst and pre- 

Aren, and Iantl-rcTCiuio. » i i ^ ^ 

sent areas ot the tahsil: — 


Period of mcnanrenient. 

1 

Ufmssessable 
(clucily bar¬ 
ren land), 

Ahsessdbte, 

Ciiltnrablc, ' Cultivated. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acre**. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Profoasioual rovemic Biirvey (1838-3D) 

22> C6 

20,419 

70^734 

1,19,308 

Uuslullctl settlement survey (1803-04) 

13,270 

12,108 

82,603 

1,18,031 

Difference 

-8,885 

-U,29l 

+ 21,829 

-1,277 


The figures of tho later or settlomont survey profess to bo approximate 
only 5 but that they are sufficiently accurate for our present purpose is slmwn 
by tlio fact that their total area falls but 1 j374- aoros below that of ibe latest 
official statement, Tiie most striking point of the table just given is the great 
incroaso of cultivation. Of the lator cultivated area, 47^862 acres are returned 
as watered. 

Tho general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed the assessment now in 
force bavo been clsowbero'* doscribed once for all. Suffice it to say that he 
divided tho tahsil into four circles of assessment, viz.^ (1) the Dundwilri, (2) 
the villages on the bank of tho Isan, (3) tho remainder of tho uplands, and 
(4) the kachoha or lowlands. Those nil, however, resolved themselves into 
two great divisions, a lowland and an upland. And the rent-rates which Mr, 
Elliott assumed for the different soils of theso divisions were as follows :— 


Uplands. 

Lowlands, 

Class of soil. 

Rent per 

Class of soil, 

Rent per 

Bfglm. 

Acre. 

BTghii 

Aero, 

Gftuhdat »M 

Irrigated, 1st class ... 

i> 2licl „ t.i 

Dry, Isti class mi 

)} Sud p, M» 

Rfl ft, p. 

Goo 
4 8 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 


Watered 

Irrigable 

Dry 

Rs, a. p 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

t 0 0 

Kfi. 0, p. 

S 4 0 

3 6 0 

1 J2 0 


The roiifc-rato has been shown per yakha higlia as well as per acre, because 
the former standard is the only one understood by the people. It was, moroovor, 

] Pp, 100-1^2. 
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fhe on\y one employed by Mr, Elliott in bis rent-rate tables for other pavganas. 
It aiiumiUh to rdiH of an acre* 

ApplioJ to the assessable area, iho assumed rates gave the ^vbo]e tabsil a 
gross vex\Ud of Us, 4jO()j8CD > and deduced fiotu that aiim at 50 pec cent,, the 
diniiand u'auld have reached Rs, 2,00,434. But in the actual process of assess¬ 
ment village by village, it was uueTipectcdly found that Llio rates could be raised 
rather i\m\ reduced, 'five result ^vas a revenue of Rs. 2,06,080, which has 
flineo, however, been lowered by Rs. 3,212. As at first imposed, it showed an 
increuSB of 3'7 i^er cent, on tho expiring revenue (Rs. 1,118,620). Its inoidenco 
per acre waa Re. 1-10-10 on tbc total, Re. 1A5-6 on the assessalde, and Rs, 
2 -r> 1 on the cidfivatcd area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen' 
at the rate of Us, 2-5-2 per aero, Though not yet formally sanotjoned by 
Government, the new revomio has been in force since the autumn of lgr69. 

The cesses levied ill addition to iho land-revenue for police, roads, other 
district establishments, and village-accountants* fees, 
boro readied Ka. 30,4GS, They wore assessed ns 
usual on itnfeaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, 
for a cco nil taut s’ fees and 10 per cent, for tho other expenses. 

The landlords who pay the revenue belong chiefly to small unconnected 
^ ^ tribes. But the Baghcl Rvvjpnts, tlie Brahmans, and 

the Kfiyatlis may he mentioned as the principal pro¬ 
prietors, Tlic possessions of the Biighels are swollen by a domain of 28 vil¬ 
lages, belonging to a single owner, the Raja of Tirwa, No analysis of tenures 
is given by tho rent-rate or settlement reports ; but we are fold tliat tho pro¬ 
portion ol mirmtfiiy suVdlvidnd lyMidliri estates is not specially largo, and tho 
properties mtiy therefore beheld to prevail as elsewhere. Of tho 
cultivated area, 11 per cent, is tilled by tho proprietors tlicmselves, with an 
nvorago home-tarni of 7*39 acres each. To wlmt extent and at wbai price land 
changed hands during tho term (1839-69) of tho last settlemonfc may bo shown 
tlms :—■ 


Moclc o£ traDsfer. 


ortgago 
I'rlvfttG Rule 
Pubtic* auction 




1 

Revenue. 

Price, j 

Price per 

It ere. 

Yeara^ purclrnsQ 
of revenue. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Ri. a, p. 



1,50,740 

GO 

o 

e-'t 

31,113 

1,00,300 

8 3 0 

4*4 


1,08,795 

0 0 G 

D-e 
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The number of ulionaHonfl was therefore very high, while the price of land 
was very low. Almost 156 entire villages passed to now owners, The expla¬ 
nation can only be found in the uuiisiial severity during its earlier years of the 
last assessment. But it must also be mentioned thatj whether from improvi¬ 
dence or other causes, the proprietary body is very poor. During the term of 
the expired settlement, the only work of public utility built in the fcnhsil by a 
landholder was a .single masonry w’ell. But the widow who so recklessly built 
it near a favourite temple became bankrupt directly afterwards.^ 

No less poverty seems to exist amongst the tenantry. Amongst the latter 
community Cham&ra, Ahirs, Kuclihia, and Kis^ns predorai^ 
uml tenant. cultivation 73 per cent, is held by tenants 

with rights of occapancy and 16 by tenants-at-wilh During the currency of 
the last settlement, the numbers and holdings of the former class increased as 
usual; and as usual the resident occupancy tenant has a larger average hold¬ 
ing (4 85 acres) than any other form of cultivator. The rental paid by tenants 
to landlords was at settlement returned as Rs, 3,54)635, But this sum, which 
includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, must 
not be confused with the higher rental asRumediov purposes of assessment, The 
average rent per acre seems to have fallen from Rs. 4*-8-4 at the last settlement 
to Rb, 4 -1-2 at this ; but during the past few years there has been a strong re¬ 
cuperative tendency. Mr. Elliott remarks that the occupancy tenants pay 
higher rents than the tenniits-at-will, Tho average rent-rate of the former is 
doubtless higher. But it is so because the former hold more of the best soils, 
and have on those soils a larger proportion of their holdings.^ 

Enough remains of tho early history of its capital to show us that tahail 
Kauauj must Imve Leon colonized by Aryans more 
History, Uibttl twelve centuries before the end of the twelfth ccH’' 

tury. Yet it is with tho end of the twelfth century that the traditions of Aryan 
colonizations begin. The hero who rooted out the aboriginal BJiydrs ia said to 
have been King Jaiohand Rdthor; while the drst reputed Hindu settlers were 
those Rajputs who aided him with their swords, tlioso Brahmans who helped 
him with prayers. 

One hundred and twenty-two Tillages fell as booty to the Rajputs; and 
chief amongst these warriors were the Baghols or tiger 
najpiitcobniei. BughelB. Bagliolfchand. I'hese were divided into two 

dans, tho Mahtana and the Bohtuna. Their leader Rhaon Partdb and bis son 

i\lr. filliolt's lent-rste riix,rt. "Mr. C. II. Crostliwaite's cevieir oi Mr. Btans’ settle- 

meat report. 
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Kangrfim settled iu Anogi and acquired 31 niaiizaa. Of these all, inoludfng 
AaogI, are still hold by their descendants ^ but we have already seen that a 
single descendant, the R^ja of Tlrwa, has absorbed the lion’s share. Next in 
^ importance were tlio Raikawfirs, led from Jainbu b} 

their chief Janini Singh. Founding Knsinnklior, he 
named it after his wife Kiisiiin ; and his doscoiulants spread over 21 villages, 
of wJiieh only iihares in five ate loft to them. The Ohamargaiirs and Ohandel^ 
Chamnrgfiii.fl nnd Chan- hotli overlapped from Cawnporo at sometime after the 
reign of Jaicband. The former, led by one Baipil 
Singh of the Niir family, acquired 18 villages, whereof all have been lost by hi^i 
descendants. Lost likewise have been the two villages which the latter obtained 
under Bavyar Singli, of the Shiuiajpur stock. According, however, to Caw'n- 
pore pedigrees, the founder of the Oliandel colony m Kanauj was named, not 
Baryfir, but Sabluijit, 

The Ujenas or Djjayinis are another instance of the disappearance of the 
Ujenns, Pomars, and original Rajput settlers. Their ancestor, Udit Singh, 
Gahr^varfl. migrated Jrom Ujjain,^ and his descendants won 16 

villages. They now hold but siiiall shares of two, Ohauri and Banaaramau. 
To the same small figure have been reduced the possessions of the Pomuvs, 
once fords of 15 inauzas. Tiioiv ancestor, Jagat Deo of the Basbisht golrUf 
came over from Dh/irduagar some 14 generations or 450 years ago. The 
Gahrw^rs of the ICcisyap and BJmraddwiij gotras once held six villages j but 
except a share held in one village by the former claOj all their lands have 
passed to other owners. The reputed founder of this Kasyap colony was 
one Akhaichancl, who migrated snine seven centuries ago from a place called 
Bijaipur Maro, probably in Wirzfipur. 

The remaining Rajput settlements liave always been small. Coniing from 

Other Kfijpnt setilc- Malosi, tlio Galliot Roi Naniyan conquered one village 

(Marariya), where his remote offspring still flourish. 

The Raghubausis of tho Kausil gotra yet retain a share in one of the two 

villages obtained ten generations ago by Iheir ancestor Amrit Ram of Oudh. 

From Oudh, too, came as usual the progenitor of the Baises, Gogmau. 

Migrating from Daundia Khera, he took possession of Gograpur, which his 

descendants in tho seventeenth generation still hold. Here, as elsewhere, 

the Bals custom of retaining minstrels (BliM) to chant their history renders 

their pedigrees exceptionally complete if nob trustworthy. 

* This imt necessarily the place ao rianieU in Mitlwa, KasMpur nud other places in these 
provinces hine been cHlJcd Ujjijin. 
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The Brahmansrefcainiii part or whole 10 of the 16 villages which tlioy received 

Brahmans, bounteous Jaicbaud. They beloag, 

however, to different clans, whereof none 13 very numer¬ 
ous. Another village was bestowed by J^cliand on the g'?^« 5 i-BrAhman Bhats - 
and two more on the Lodhas, who, though now husbandmen, were at that time 
probably hunters. 

Of tbe aatolementa which took place after the Muslims had extinguished 
Jaichand’s powor, the most ancient seems to have been 
that of the Sribdatab Kdyathg, They assert that their 
ancestor Ganesli R&o five hundred years ago obtained 11 villages from the 
emperor of Dehli. Hia fifth descendant, Kirat Singh, was appointed by Atbar 
(1556-1603) Kaningo or registrar of the pargana. These Sribasfcabs were of 
the Kasyap gotra. But in lator times one Basmit Mi of the Bliaraddwdj clan 
received an imperial grant of other 12 villages. And his third dascendant, too, 
was appointed akdniingoby Alamgir (1658-1707). Five villages are still held 
by the Kasyap Sribasfcaba. The only other noteworthy colonies were those of 
the Biikhdrl Sayyids aud Sadlki Shaikhs. Tbe former obtained 11 villages, 
the latter 16 ; but all have passed to other owners. 

In the Institutes of Akhar (1596) Kanauj-ba-Haveli is the head-quarters 
parganah.of the district and government so called. The sulBx to its name 
shows it to have been the tract aurrounding a fortress ; and we are indeed told 
that there was then a brick stronghold at its capital. Its state rental was 
61,768 rupees (2i,70,743 dams). The boat remomboved rulers of thoparganaU 
and government in later times were Ndwab Dalel or Dilawar Khdn, appointed 
governor by Shfthjali&n (1628-58) *, R&ja Naval Vi&i Kdyath, appointed 

by Safdar Jang (1750); and Miyan Almds Ali, appointed by Asaf-ud- 
daula (1775-97), Himself the foviuder of Shdhahad in Hardoi, Dalel Klidu 
was the brother of that NjWdb Bahadur Khdu who founded Shfihjahdnpur. 
Shdlmhad is aaul to have been peopled by emigrants from this parganah ; and 
in Kanauj city the builder of Shabjahunpur erected several buildings. Naval 
Rdi was a Saksena K/iyath from the adjoining district of Etowah; and the 
crowning event of his life, his struggle with Nawab Ahmad Bangash, has been 
described elsewhere.^ Ahnfis Ali was the founder of Miyaiigauj, where he 
built a fort and cauto 11111 euts. To him the Bishaugarh and Tirwa families owe 
their present position and possessions. 

From what has been just said of its governors, it will bo seen tliat talisil 
Kanaiij has during the past two centuries been subject to more than tho usual 

^ Supra pp. 101-63. 
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svtccGssion of dynasties. From the liauds of the DeLU emperors it passed into 
those of Naw&h lluliammnd Bangash (1713-43) y on the death of his son K6.itn 
it was Beizecl by the Naivub of Oudh. In 1750 it was reconquered by his 
son Ahmad. From Ahmad it passed to the Marliattas, and from the Marhattas 
(1774-70) again to the Nawiibs of Oudh* By Oudli it was in 1801 ceded to the 
East India Company, now represented by the Empress of India, At first in¬ 
cluded in the Cawnporo district, it became in 1837 apart of this. The demands 
assessed on tlio tahsil at succeeding British settlements of Innd-revonne havo 
been, at the first, Ks. 2,02,200 i at the second, fis. 2,01,250 j at the third, 
lis. 2,23,743; at the fourth, Rs. 2,45,666; at the fifth, Hs. 2,15,900; and st the 
revision of the fifth, Rs. 2,02,209. The demand of the next or current aasesfe- 
moot has been above examined. The yearly revenue has not shown a perma¬ 
nent in crease of a thousand rupees since cession, 

Khairjtagar, a village of pargana Tirwa Thatia, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges Canal, about 40 miles south-south-east of Fatebgarh, Two un- 
metallfid third-class roads, one passing ooutlnvavds from Tirwa, the other 
south-westwards from That!a, cross just outside it, the samo canal bridge fur¬ 
nishing a means of transit to both. The population of the main site is 897 ^ 
but by including that of fifteen outlying hamlets, the census (1872) raises the 
igure to 2,748. 

In tho main street^ which has a fair number of .shops, markets arc held on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. At tlioso meetings tliere is some trade in grain and 
cloth. But Khairnagar is not a rich village, ond the house-tax formerly levied 
under Act XX, of 1856 has boon abolished. The placo still rejoices in a 
brick castle, and elementary (halkabandi) school. 

Once held by Gabloi RAjputs, Khairnagar was bought by the KachliwAha 
HlBtory. Rotan feSingh, who Game hither from over tho Jumna. 

At this time the village would seem to havo been long 
deserted; for on the old eminence (^Bera) which formed its site KoLan 
built the existing castle. From this f^trongholcl ho extended hia power over 
six surrounding villages; and during their brief rule (1769-75) the Marhatfcas 
assessed the domain as a separate Barony {ta'allitB) at a revenue of Rs. 3,256. 
But almost the whole of Rotanh acquisitions, were sold for arrears of revenue 
in 1841-42, and, except in Khairagarh itself, his desceuJanta are landless. 

Khakhatmau, a pargauah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the south- 
Boundaries, area, &c, north-easi hy talisils Bilgr/iin and ShAh- 

abaci of Hauloi, on tho north-west by pai'gana Ainrifc- 
pui of its own tahsil; on tho south-west by tho Gauges, which severs It from the 
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headquarters tahsil; and on the south by parganah Pamranagar of its own 
tahsil. Its form is peutagonah but its soutli-easteiii and north-western sides 
are almost twice as long as any others. Its total area, by tbo latest official 
statement (1878), square miles and 37 acres; its total population by 

the census (1872) 17,374 souls. But of both area and population details will 
be given hereafter. The total number of Tillages is 47, and of e.statcs 55, 
the average size of the former being 450 acres. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Kluikhatmau arc those 
Phywa.1 and tigricultu- described in the article on its enclosing tahsil, Aligarh, 
rai feafcureB. Through its noitli-eastorn extremity the Rannganga 

flows on into Hardoi. The parganah is watered not only by some of the 
channels already named as connecting that river vitli the Ganges, but by a 
loop of the Rfimganga called the Bakhta n^la. Issuing from the main stream 
in Khdkhatmau, this passes southwards into Oudli. 

The Isb class or metalled Eohilkhand Trunk Road crosses the western 
CommunicatloM and coraer of the pai-gauah; but Kh^ikhatniau is provided 
also with a network of 3rd class unmetalied ways. 
One, that from Aligarh to Paramnagar, spans it from north to south. Another, 
travelling north-eastwards from Ghatiaghat to SliAhabad in Oudb, crosses 
the first at Dahlia, and the Ramganga at Karhauli-ghdt. A third quits the 
first at Bahadurpiir, and on its way westwards into Amribpur crosses the 
second. There are besides three 4th class roads or cart-tracks, two passing 
eastwards, from Qhatiya-gliat and Dahlia, and the third northwards from the 
former place. All leave the pargana. The piincipal villages, all on roads, 
and some boosting markets, are Dahllo, BahAdurpur, Kaliyanpur, and Jothauli. 
The manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse sugar^ coarser cloth, and 
vessels of the baser metals. But the two latter are also imported inexchanga 


for the one great staple of KbAkhatmau, its agricultural raw produce. 

The parganah is not in fact a rich one. Here, as elsewhere in the Aligarh 


Population. 


tahsilj the houses are much poorer than one often eegs 
in the uplands weab of tbo Ganges. The lower classes. 


if not the wUole population, are worse clothed and perhaps worse fed. But 


if poor, they have at least the proverbial redeeming virtue of being honest. 
In nine villages out of ten Mr, Elliott found them singularly truthful and 
Btraightforward—more like the Oudh men than those of the Dual). 

According to the census (1872) the parganah contained 85 inhabited vil¬ 
lages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants; 26 between 200 and 500; and 
10 between 500 and 1,000. The total population aumbored, as already 
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mentionedj 17,374souls(7,693 females),giving526 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 16,940 Hindiis, of whom 7,393 were females; 
and 434 Musalm6ns (200 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, the census shows 2,085 Brdhmans (963 females); 3,662 
Rdjputs (1,394 females); and 2 Baniyasivhilst the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion is comprised in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 11,191 souls (5,036 females). The principal Brahman sub-division 
is the Kanaujlya (2,013.) The Rajputs belong to the Sombansi (3,202), 
Edthor (89), Qaur (7), Chauhau (60), Bais (15), Bhadauriya (36), Katehria 
(20), Gahai'wSr (34), Pauwar (120), Chandel (1), and Solankhi clans. 
Those of the other castes which number more than one thousand souls 
each are the Channlr (3,200), Kachhi (2,222), Rahdr (1,361), and Kisdn 
(1,747). The following have less than one thousand members each:— 
Kfi.yath, Hajjdm, Bharbliiinja, Teli, Dhuna, Ahir, Gadariya, Kahil, Dhobi, 
Barhai, Lohar, Sonfir, MAli, Khnkrob, Kumhnr, Kori, and Nuniya or 
Honera. The Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (209) end 
PathAns (57). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears tliafc of the 
Oooupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age), 26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 341 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 275 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 4,332 in agricultural operations; 382 in industrial occu-> 
pations, aits and mechanics, and the prepaiation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral,and animal. There were 827 persons returned as labourers 
and 99 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex,the same returns give 2,279 as landholders, 9,715 as cultivators, 
and 5,380 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which nre confessedly imperfect, show 148 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering- 
91,781 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah none is revenue-free. In discussing tlio 
current assesment of land -1 evenue Mr Elliott thus 
Land-rot cDiiB. classifies the past and present areas of Khiikhat- 


^Xbe roturua (or this class, as ivell as for Miis.ilman.s, ate defeotir#. 
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Area, classed aa 

At tlieassossmeiit 
of laa?. 

At tlierevision 
of Jisscssintnfc, 
1814. 

At measurement 
for the current 

1 seLtlGmcDt, 

186 4. 



Acies. 

Acrca- 

Acres 

tjNAflSESS^nT.e .4« 

(Barren, roads, &c.) 

3,219 

2,327 

4,064 

1 

' Old fallow 

1,352 

1,0^1 

1,831 

AfiSESBAnr.G ♦»« < 

New fallow „i 

480 

1 

371 

246 

1 

Ciiltirated 

12,440 

11,179 

16,010 


Total afiacssable ... 

14,272 

13,634 

17,087 


Grand Total 

17,491 

15,8Gl 

21,161 


The total area last shown is within 6 acres of that by the new official 
statement. The increase of over 8 square miles which has taken place since 
1844 IS probably due to Gangetic alluvion. Several tracts which were then 
in the bed of the river bave^ partly by deposit of silt, partly by deeper erosion 
of the channel itself, become raised above the usual water-level. Mr. Elliott 
observes that the increase of barren and fallow land is a '"mere matter of 
opinion and estimate.” The only land really barren is the sandy beds of rivers. 
But these rivers, as already shown,’ change their beds from time to time. Of 
the total area, 33 per cent, is returned as watered, 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. Elliott himself, whose 
general method of assessment has been discribed once for all,^ Enough heie to 
mention that he divided theparganah into six chahs or circles, namely—(1) 
the Ramganga, (2) the N6sa, and (3) the Ganges, lands situate along the 
banks of those three streams respectively; (4) the Gandhi or middle hMr, lands 
around Gandhi village, east of the Eamganga. In this lost division, which 
corresponds with the Serha and Gandhi circles of Amritpur, the Ihdv or 
sandy mould differs totally from that usually found in the watershed of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 'Tt is a soil well capable of improvement and grateful 
for manure. If taken in time it is easily worked up, but if it once gets dry 
it is as hard as rock, and no plough can break it.'' 

* Supra pp. 20-2!. *Pp, 101-102. 
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The soils of each cii*cle and village, again, were divided into corresponding 
classes [hdv], more or less minutely suh-divided, and the rent-rate assumed for 
each class may be shown as follows:— 


Circle {chnk)- 

Class (/wr) 

AsBimicd rate of 
rent per pakka 
Mgha, 

Circlo. 

Class. 

Assumed rate 
per pakka 
hi glia. 

). Rnni Gaiiga 

Gatihdn (3 class- 

Fioin Ra. 6 (1st 

.3. Ganges 

Gnuhan ( 3 

Fjom Hs, 4-8 (iBb 

6 pftMa 
btgho'i)* 

es). 

T^oam ( 2 classes) 

Tnnii ( „ classes) 

1 

Katrl (3 classes) 

class) to Rs. 3 
(2nd clash). 

FroniRs 2-10 (Isl 
class) to Ra, 2-4 
(2nd class). 

From Rs, 3 (1st 
dess) to He 1 - 1 4 
(.iiid class) 

From He l-M 
(1st class) to 
He. 0-16 (3rd 
class). 

(7,846pflAAf7 

biphas) 

1 

clasacB) 

boara (3 c1a«5B- 
es) 

7’«jrfi(3 clnss- 
cs). 

Kalfi (3 class- 
ea). 

class) to Ra. 3 
(3rd class). 

From Rs 4-8 
(lat class) to 
Rs. 2-4 (a r d 
oltiss), 

From (lat 

class) to Ro 1-8 
(3rd ciaas). 

From Re,l-B(lat 
class) to Re,0>12 
(3rd clans). 


Sand <9 classes) 

From He 1-14 (Ist 
class) to Uc. 1-2 
(2nd class). 

4 Middle 
bUdrof Oan- 
din (11,078 
pakka bl- 

G a u 1) D11 (2 

classes). 

From B8.s-4(iflt 
clads) to Be. l-U 
(and class). 

2 N[i‘’a (2,632 

Oaiihiin (2 clflsa 

Fiom Rs 3 (1st 

ghas). 

Sand (3 class¬ 

From Re. 1-14 

pakkfl biffha'*) 

oh) 

l/ijani ( 3 clu'^ses) 

class) to Ra, 2-4 
(Sad class). 

1 From Rs 3 (ist 
class) to Re, 1-14 
(Srd class). 

es). 

(Jst olass) to 
He 1-2 (3rd 
class), 


The moaning of the terms gavJidn, tardiy and kaivi has been explained 
in tlio article on tahsil AUgarh, A fakla hirjlia has already been defined as 
about foil 1 -sevenths of an acre. For any minuter details wliidi may bo 
required, the ront-iate report itself^ can be consulted. Sufldee it to say, the 
o,^m'nied rate never dififeied in any startling degree from that ascertained to 
be aciuMy paid- 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the assessable area^ 
the asfiumed rates gave the parganah a gross rental of Rs. 48,537. Deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have reached Es, 24,268. 
But it was actually fixed at Rs. 24,760, and later aiTangomeuta have reduced 
its amount to Es. 24,072. As at fiist imposed it showed an increase of 5'9 
percent, on the expiring revenue (Es. 23,380). Its incidence per aero was 
Re, 1-2-9 on the total, Re. 1-7-0 on the a.ssessablo, and Re. 1-10-5 on the 
1 jfi’iatetl at p. H4 of the SeUhmenl Report i 1BY5, 
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ciiHivafcccl area. Oji ciiUivatiou tlie expiriiig demand Ijad rallon at tUo rate of 
Ro, l-S-IO per acre. Though not yet fonnally sauefcioued by Government^ the 
new revenue has been iu provisional force since the autumn of 1871. The 
cesses for police; roacls> villagc-accountaiifc's fees, and 
other local needs, here reached Rs. 3^714, or 15 per 

cent, on the demand, 

The landloids who pay the revenue are chiefly Sombansi, Praniar, und Bais 
Lfi»aiord BAjputs, the clan first named prevailing Both iSom- 

bansis and Pramnrs, and specially the latter, hold large 
tracts in IlardoL Though most havo ho use 3 iu this pargaualij few really live 
hero- “This habit/' writer Mi. Elliott, makes thorn very hard to got hold of; 
and wlicnevei' they are urgently wanted by our rovomio officials, they are sure 
to bo deeply intorestod in something or other that is going on in Harcloi.” Of 
proprietary tcniu-cs, the settlomont and reuUrato reports give no classification; 
but patHddvi and hhaydchdra holdings seem unusually luiinerous, The host 
of small shares, held iu dififoreut villages by members of the saiao clan, some¬ 
times prevents a landlord from really knowing what his own possessions are. 
Of the total ciiltivatcd area 21 per cent, is tilled by landlords thomsolvos, To 
what extent land changed bauds during the term (1837-71) of the last settle¬ 
ment, and at what price, may bo soon from the following table:— 


Mode of tinnsfer, 

Acres. 

1 

Bovcinic. 

Price, j 

rnce per 
ficrc. 

Vears* pur- 
clmao of 
revenue 



Rg. ' 

i Bs. 1 

Ub. ft. p. 


Atorfcpfngf* 

4,102 

4,332 

16,703 

4 8 2 

38 

Ptivfttesnle 

4,647 

6,013 

43,857 

9 7 0 

87 

Public a\icL\oii 

2,100 

3,912 

13,100 

6 4 6 

4*5 


Amongst the tenantry Kdchlus and Cliamdrs seem to predominate, Of 
and tenant cultivated area, 57 per cent, is held by 

tenants with rights of occupancy and 22 cent, by 
tcuants-at-will The actual rental paid by tenants to landlords was at sctlle- 
inent returned as Es, 30,745i but this sum must not be confused with the ren¬ 
tal asmmed for purposes of assossmenb. During the term of the last settle^ 
mout rents rose by 24 per cent. 

Tradition points to the Bhyurs as the aboriginal masters of Klidkhatmau. 

Some thirteen generations, or from 350 to 400 yeais 
ago, they were expelled, it says, by the ancestors of 
40 
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tilO existing K:ijputs. The cliiof of tlic new colony was Randbir 

Singh, 'wlio canio from Sautaiipur village in OuJIk Ills clcdcondanta gradually 
spread over the whole of this pargauah, and out of tins parganah into the ad¬ 
joining parts of Aniritpiir and Pararaiiagav. Of the ftfby-ouo cstatos which 
they once held, they have lost but three, and even in tlieso they a till are found 
as tenants. 

It must have boon less than a ccntuiy after the appearance of the Soni- 
banais that Ahbav’s InsUtutca were published. Aceoidiug to this Indian 
Domesday-book, KhAkhatniau was a paiganali of the Pali district and IChaiv- 
abad Govermuont of tho Oudh province. But no village named Itliaklmtmaii 
can now be discovered in oitticr Parukbabad or Hardoi; and Gladwin’s spoil¬ 
ing, G(jL'injlatmcmy points to the conclusion that even in Akl)ar’.s leigii tlie 
opciiiyinous townnship had already been otfaced by the Ganges. The State rental 
of the parganah was at that time 6,891 rupees (2,35,G5G (Idmey On the declino 
of the Dclili Empiro Khnklmtniau became, under tbo title of Kluiklmtmau- 
Dahlia, a part of tho Farukhabad nawiibi, By the Farukliabad Nawabs it 
wag ceded in 1802 to tho East India Company. But the Sombansis wore 
ti'oublesomo subjects, and it was at times found impossiblo to collect their 
I’OVGnne without tho display of military force. Sonic account of their recu¬ 
sancy will be found in tho fiscal liistory of tho district.^ At the first four 
British ncttlcmonts of land-revenue they refused tenns, and tho whole par¬ 
ganah was tomod to a momber of tbo Indargarh famil 3 \ 

In 1818 it was attempted to mend matters by transfoTTing Khakhatmau 
to ShfdijahAnpur, but the expenmont failed, and in 1829 the parganah waa 
ro-aUached to this district. At the bogiuning of tho last scttlomcut (1837) the 
Kluikhatmau landlmldcrs atill boic an evil reputation. “They ave,'^ wrote 
Kr. Robinson, “ a bohl uncivilized race of men and bad agriculturists, prefor- 
ling very much the chaso or fighting to labor, kltich of their profit rcsiilfcs 
from tho protection they give to, and tlio tribute they exact fiom, offenders 
living among them, particularly the refugees of Oudh, wlio at times flock in 
great ninnborg when the makes Jiis rounds of collection.’’ Rut tho 

annexation of Oudh, the diminution of game, and a stern police have 
changed all tliis. The traus-Qangctic proprietors still, pcrliaps, nurse in secret 
as tuihulent a spirit as they displayed in tho great lobollion, Tliey are still 
sad defaiiltevs in tho matter of revenue, but under a strong Government they 
ai c coinpavalivoly peaceful members of society* The demands assessed on 

' S^tpra {>p, 91-05* “ The rvmilg, whose p?acc fn the ontctal hicrnrtihy lay hclweeji lhal 

of the c!u\hh(UiT anti that of the (um^nguy ImU cluuixc of a iiivision about the aizc of n talisU. 
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Khiilcliatoau at succceding Biitisli settlements of lancVrevenue have been 
follow;^at the first, Es. 28,954:; at the second, Es. 21/t82; at the fchiul 
Rs. 22,005; at the fourth, Rs. 23,002; at the fifth, Es. 24,383; and at the revi' 
sron of the fifth, Bs. 22,032* The revenue of the next or current assessment 
has been above examined. 


KuudAqanj, a village of paiganab Bbojpur, lies near the left hank of the 
Ksli Nadij 14 miles soutli-by-east of Futehgarh, TUrougli it tuub the 
metalled Gursaiidiganj road. Its population in 1872 was, 1,595 ; and it cau 
boast of a fourth'Class police-station and a hostel (sardi) for native travellers. 

The gateways at either cud of tlie latter building were in 1855-56 removed, 
as they rendered the roadway too narrow for the traffic. That traffic is indeed 
biislc; for the Giirsahaiganj road connects Cawnpore with Farukhabad, aucl 
through Farulcliabad with RohUkliand, Khuclagaiij itself has a fair trade in 
cloth and gram* 

But it is historically that Kluidagaiij ia most iinportaiit. Near it tli© 
passage of the Ktili Nadi has been disputed in two remarkable battles* The 
fiisb took place in 1750, when Nawab Ahmad defeated llaja Nawal Hai and 
recovered his lost heritage;^ the second in 1858, when Sir Colin Campbell 
routed the rebels on his march to Fatehgaxh.^ The Kali Nadi was crossed in 
1858, and is stdl crossed, by Hakim Mahdi Alfs iron suspension-byidge.^ Khudd- 
gauj was itself founded by tbo ennobled slave Yfikiit Khun, of whom some- 
tliing will bo said in tho Yfi,kiilganj article. Here, on tlio lauds of Sanauli 
village, he built a street, a mosque> and the liostoh An inscription on one of 
tho last's now demolished portals showed that the date of tho foundation was 
1739-40. 


llAicuANDNAGAn, a suburb of Kauaiij, stands on the crossing of tho Grand 
Trunk andumiictallodTirwa-Kauatij roads, Similes south-east of Fatehgarlu 
It had in 1S72 a population of 623 inhabitants, 

TJio village consists almost entirely of tho houses and shops linirig either 

side of tho Grand Trunk Road* It lias no sjiecial 
UaiUlhigs aucl nousc-tax. ^ tempo¬ 

rary halting-place for traffic and travellers. Its chief ehiim to notice is tho 
house-tax levied under Act XX. of 1850. In 1878-79 thifi tax, with a balance 
of Rs. 2 from the previous year, gave a total income of lls. 278. Tho expeudi- 
tuve, ^Yhich was principally on polico and conscwaucy, amounted to R^^. 155. 
The village iu tho sumo year contained 167 Uou^eSj oi which 115 were assessed 
with the tax, the iucidcnco being Its. 2-0-4 i)0i' house assessed and lie, U-7-1 
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VQY head of population. The rate per mlmbitant was Iiiglier than in any 
other town of the district. 

Makrandnagar 1ms an clomcntary (Judhahandi) school. Once perhaps 
an integral part of Kanauj city, it still shows a few traces of cantiquity. The 
now almost dry Siiraj-kimd or Sun-pond to the souili-oast of the village is an 
ancient idace of Avorship and tlie scene of a fair in August and September 
(Bhadon). Close beside it is a temple of Shiva which is said to have replaced 
an older shrine. To the south-west of tho village arc throe mounds covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and under a tree on tho south mound, which 
is sacred to Maoiiiri Devi, might some years ago have been scon a good deal 
of fragmentary sculpture. 

Foiuided on the lands of Muhsanpur-Mdrahri, Gadanpur-Baddii, Kutlu- 
pur, and Yusiifpiir-Bliagwiin, the modern village was 
History. named, after its founder^ Makrand Ilai Khatri or 

Knyath, governor of Kannuj in the reign of Alamgu* (1G58-1707). He will be 
renaemhered also as the excavator of the Khanta Nula which connects the 
Ganges and Kali Nadi.^ 

MtnAN SauXt, Miran-ki-Sartii, or SaiAi Miran, the head-quarters of the 
Kanauj tahsil and niunsifi, stands on the Grand Trunk Road, 32 miles south¬ 
east of Fatohgarh. Like the place last described, it is a suburb of Kanauj 
city, from which it is two miles distant. Like Makrandnagar, too, it is 
connected with that city by an uninctallod line which crosses tho Grand Trunk 
Road within its limits. Its population .amounted in 1872 to 2,021 souls. 

The building containing the tahsili and first-class police-station stands 

^ beside the great road. The tahsili school and the 

Buildings. , , 

dispensary will bo found hard by. The other public 

institutions are the mitn.sifs court, the imperial post-ofQco, and tho fine old 

masonry hostel or sarai which gives the place its Jiamo. North-west of the 

village, beside tho Graufl Trunk Road, lies an cncamping-ground for fcrooi^s; 

and a station on tho light railroad which will travel along that highway is 

already in course of construction. 

The Chaukidtiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the house- 
House tay thereby imposed, with a trifling balance fiom the 

previous year, gave a total income of Rs. Sil. The 
expenditure, which was cliicfly on public works (Es. 90), police, and conser¬ 
vancy, .amounted to Rs. 258. In the same year tho village contained 380 
houses, and of these l-lf wex'e assessed with the tax; the incidence whereof 


Buildings. 


llouso-tay. 
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'vvas Ha. 2-5'9 per house assessed and JRe. 0-2-8 per Iicad of iiopiilation. Mi- 
ran SarAi is remarkable for no special trade or manufacture. It has no fixed 
market days. It owes its present importance merely to its position on a great 
line of traffic, and to tho consequent possession of several Government offices. 

Miraii Saiii, or the SayyiiW hostelry^ was founded in 16S3 by Sayyid 
Muhammad Kaimuji, already mentioned as buiied at 
History. Kananj, His son is buried hero beside the hostelry 

itself. The tomb stands in an enclosed gaidcn. 

MiyANGANJ, a market village of tahsil Kanauj, stands midway between the 
Ganges and the Graird Trunk Road, beside the unmctalled line from Mahdi- 
gliat on the former to JaganowatiU on the latter, Ifc is also the terminus of 
another uninetalled highway from Thatia. Its distance south-east of Fatoli- 
garh is 40 miles, and its population in 1872 was 2,092 souls. 

Now an agricultural settlement of no great importance, Miyiiuganj has a 
' fourth-class police-station, district posb-offico, and ele- 

mentaiy (hallcdhandi) sc\\Qoh Tho commodities sold 
at the markets, held every Wednesday and Satuiday, 
are chiefly grain, vegetables, and cotton. As at the two qflaces last described, 
the Obaukidari Act (XX, of 1866) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, with a trifling balance from the previous year, gave a total 
income of Rs. 638. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works 
(Rs. 140), police, and conservancy, amounted to Ks. 29G. Of the 455 houses 
in tho village, 202 were assessed with the tax, tho incidonco being Rs. 2-10-7 
pei house assessed and Re. 0-4-1 per head of iiojiulatioa. 

Miydngauj owes its foundation and name to Miyan or iCliwiija Almds AH, 
who governed Kanauj under the rule of Oudh (1775- 
1801). With a view probably of watching the Ganges 
he established here a cantonment, and the presence of troops soon resulted in 


the growth of a gany or market. 

MUHAMarADABAD or Muhamdabad, tho village which gives its name to 
the parganah so called, stands on tlio metalled Bewar branch of the Grand 
Trunk Road, 12 miles west-souib-wcst of Katehgarh. On it converge other 
highways of tho unmetallod second and third classes. The population, 1,233 
in 1865, had by 1872 risen to 1,518. 

Muhammadabad has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, ono 
eucamping-groimd for troops, another for carts, and a 
I Irudo, an (1 or iiin. for natives. It is important aa the fiisb 

lialting-placc on tho road from Faiukhabad to Agra, 
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and £i6 niglit is always crowdocl with carts. It has little trade of its own, but 
markets are hold every Sunday and Thursday. The Cliaukidari Act (XX. of 
185G) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 106 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 377. 
The oxponditiu'o, which was mostly on public work.s (Bs. 301, police, and con¬ 
servancy, atncuiilod to Rs. 198. Of the 348 houses in tho villago, 72 were 
asscs-sccl with tho tax; tho incidence being Rs. 3-12-1 per house assessed, and 
Ro. 0-2-10 per head of population. The rate per house was higher than in 
any other town of the district. 

The name of Muharamadabad is derived from that of its founder llubam- 
mad, first NawAb of Farukhabad. Taking up laud in 
the five vil]agc.s of Rohila, Taldpur, Kabirpur, Mii- 
liaminaclpiu’, and Kiiraripur, lie in 1713 built thereon a castle and market-street. 
The former was erected on the old mound called Kal-kfi-kheia, which tho 
Chandel RAjputs had of yore made the base of their operation against the abo¬ 
riginal Bhyiirs. But it had afterwards been granted by the RAja of Khor 
to the Kharowa KAyathkAnungosof parganah Sharasahad, When Muhammad 
was a struggling cavalier of fortune, ho had failed to persuade IcAniingo Har 
Praslifid to deceitfully ontor him as revouuo-free holder of a villago now in 
Eta, Tho refusal was remembered when the NawAb rose to power. Seizing 
the KAyath’s land, be built tlicreon tlio castle; and in one of its bastions, still 
known as Bid sahib led Bwrj, kAniingo Har PrashAd Rai was built up alive. 
This towor or bastion, which was selected ns a station of the Groat Trigononio- 
trical Survey, is the only remaining part of Muhammad’s stronghold. But 
the old abandoned building and the lake beneath it wore, until Llio great 
lobellion held by tho NawAb for the time being. Ton years later, in 1867, 
Muharainadabatl became the liead-quarter.s of a tahsil. But this was removed 
in 1869, when a tahsildar was restored to Aligarh across tho Gauges. 

Muiiamuadabap, a pargauah of tho head-quarters tahsil, is bounded on the 
nortli-casfc by TaliAra, on the north-west and south-west by Shain-sabad cast, and 
on the south-east by'Bliojpur, all pargaualis of its own tahsil. Its total area by 
tho latest official statement (1878) was 51 square miles and 197 acres; its total 
population by the census (1872) was 23,51'2 souls. But of both area and 
population details will he given hereafter. The parganah contains OS c.state,s 
distributed over 49 villages; and tho average area of tho latter is 670 acres. 

Tho physical aud agiAculLural features of Muhammadabad have been 


Pli^sicul ituil ugt'louUuritl 

tciiiun.’!]. 


de.Hcribod in tlio article on its enclosing tahsil. The 
parganah lies wholly ou the upland watershed of tho 
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Bagfir and Kali Nadi; aud the former river indeed bounds large portions of 
its north-cap tern frontier. For a consiclGrablo breadth within that frontier, 
through Pipavgaou and into parganah Bliojpiir, luua the srnidy belt above the 
stream. But all the remaining soil is excej)tioiially fertile loam, interspersed 
with saline plains. From the lagoons of this loamy tract the Matlnvdn and 
Girwa Avatcrcourses pass south-eastwards into Bliojpur. 

The metaUed or first-class Bewar Bianch of the Grand Trunk Boad luns 
Conimiimentions and north-eastward through the whole lengtli of tlio par- 
ganah, From Patfcia it itself throv/s forth a metalled 
branch to Farnkhabad, and at Mnliammailabaci it is crossed by a second-class 
unmotallecl road passing north-westwards through the wdiolo breadth. Through 
Muham mad abaci j and through the northern and eastern corners of the par¬ 
ganah, run unn^etallcd third-class linos. The principal villagca aro iluham- 
iiiatlabad and Pipargaon;^ but the piincipal market for the agricultural produce 
of the parganah is Farukhabad, over the frontier in Pahfira. Besides its agri¬ 
cultural produce^ whose general nature has boeu shown in the tahUl article, Mu- 
hammadabad has little or nothing whorowith to tempt commerco. Its manu¬ 
factures arc merely tho necessaries of life, as that term is understood by a poor 
population spending most of tlioir time out-of-dooras Rude agricultural iraple- 
inents, rough vessels of pottery or the baser metals, and coarse cloth—tlicso 
almost exhaust the list, 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Muhammadabad contained 
93 inhabited villages, of which 60 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 24between 200 and 500; 6 between 500 
and 1,000; 2 between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000, 
The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 28^542 souls (10,459 
females), giving 462 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
W'crc 22,700 Hindiis, of whom 10,079 were females; and 842 Musalni&ns (380 
females \ Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great clnsses, 
tho census shows 1,409 Briilimans (629 females), 4,212 R&jputs (1,703 females), 
and 115 Baniyas (44 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in “the other castes” of tlie returns, which show a total of 16,964 
souls (7,703 females). The principal Brihimn sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,330). The Rijputs belong to the EMlior (1758), Gaur (227), Baghol (14), 


Population, 


^ Thougb a considorablG village, PjpargAoii has no claims to notice in a separate nrlicle, Its 
population amoimterl in 1872 to 2,070 persons, excluding those who dwelt in nine outljiiig 
liaailcts. Tho ptpa} tiees from whieli it probably derives its nmuo nre, not excepUonaUy nn- 
niG 10119 , The Nikumbha of the village boast that after tlio rout ot the Marimlfcas ia 18u5, 
they plundered Ilolkilr's camp of some golden images and other spoil. 
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OhaaliAii (42), Cais (C7), ToiTiar { 7 \ Sciigarli (G), Bliatlauria (17), Clmndel 
(G82GalKiwtir (4), Kachhwiilta (2^ Nikumbb, Gliainargaur, Gorkhariya, Xjn- 
dliiabasii, and Bhaudol clans; the Bariiyas to the Xjudliiahansi (S9) sub-divi¬ 
sion The other castes, which exceed in number one thousand vsouk each, 
nro the Chamav (2,538), Kiichhi (1,070), Aliir (3,060), Gadariya (1,520), and 
Kisan (2,()0S). The following have loss than one tliousand niimbors each 
Kayath, Ilajjam, Rharbhiuija, Tcli,Dhuua, Kahur, Kaliil, Dliobi^ Baihai, Lohdr, 
Darzi, Joshi, Soimr, Mali, Klisikrob, KunihAr, and Kori. Those Musalmfins 
Avhosc class is specified arc distributed amongst Shaikhs (458), Pathuns (21G), 
and Sayyida (15). 

The ciccupaLions of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
bamo census* Prom these it appears that, of the male 
Occupufcioiis. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

57 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tlio like; 
GoO to the domestic class, which includes servants, baibers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &q ; 2GG to the coiumeicial class, comprising bankers, earners, and trades¬ 
men of all sorts; 5,538 to the agricultural class; and 1,0G6 to tlio industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 755 persons returned as labourers 
and 79 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 2,598 as landlioldora, 12,410 as 
cultivators, ami 8^528 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly impeYfect, show 239 males as 
able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 13,083 souls. 

Of all tho villages in the parganah but ono is rovoouc-froo. In making 
proposals lor the current atisessmeut of land-TCvemio, 

Liiiul'vqvcmic. ir /i * n i 

Mr* 0. A. Elliott thus classifies tho past and present 
areas of Muhammadabad 


Aica clashed as 

At the profes- 
Mori/U revcniio 
buiveyi lasfi* 

At tlio unskifled 
suuvciy of 1816. 

At the unskilled 
survey for tho 
pYebCiib assess- 
inenfc, 1866-08, 


Acrea, 

Aci'os. 

Acres. 

UMASsP-SBAniiV. (Uawerv, ponds, \oads, 

^ iGvenUG-iree, ) f 

C,B0B 

11,274 

11,002 

w ^ 1 OKI fallow.. 

0,740 

2,618 

J,774 

S g ] New do. 

478 

1,060 

74a 

<; 1 Cnitnattil . 

} 6,019 

1 16,107 

19,320 

Total iisse^sithlo 

26,267 1 

20,684 

21,846 

GnANn ToTAf. 

32,135 1 

1 32,4061 

32,848 


Mb is not clear hr^w thi'i t(*tal was obtaiiiccl, The addition tdgcllior of tJic uuRPScsstihie nnd 
H^ibCb.s.ilile Arens )icldsSl,8D6 onty. 
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^ho total last given is but 11 acres greater than that of the late official 
statement Olianges iu the jwganah boiuulory and tiaiibfcrs of villager to 
Shamsabad Eust render any exact comparison between past and present mea¬ 
surements difficult; but there is no doubt that both tillage and iiTigafioa have 
increased greatly in the last half century. Of tlie cultivated men, G3 per 
cent, is returned as watered. Above^ have been dcsciibod the general princi¬ 
ples which Elliott adopted in framing the ciirreut us°cssvno,ut ^ and repo- 
tition is superfluous Suffice it to say that lie grouped tlio soils of tbo diltbrcDi 
villages into coirespoiiding classes ihay) more or less minutoly sub-divided, 
and that he assumed for oacb sub-division the rent-rate sliown iu the fol¬ 
lowing table i — 


Cla«9 and aiib-dlvi'iion ot soil. 

Aioa 

highas. 

JTAlfJuei/. 

ncTit'-iftW per pakA Vighd. 

I'o’uU.rut 

rcr.rul. 

Watered gauhdn (2 cla'Jsea) 
Uluvftterfid do. do. 

Watered loam (2 cUaseB) 

tJawfttered do. do. 

Watered aand^ 

Unwfttcrcd do. (3 clasaca) 

Tariii (2ml class)® 

Totid 

l,87C J 
414 

14,636 1 

0,259 1 

834 

7,7fll 1 
410 

Fi'om Us fl-0 (l«!t class) to Us. 4 -fi 

(Smt class) . 

Ha, fl-0 

From 4-0 (igt class) to }{s. 2-8 

(vnd class) ^ 

Kf>. 2-4 (ist claqg). 

Ug . 1 -8 (and elftiis) ... „, 

n'i. 3-4 . 

From 9-0 (14fc cht«s) to He. 0-|2 

(ai'iJ class) .. 

Ixs 2*0 , 1 . i.j j,, 

Its. 

1 9,150 
1,242 

1 43,000 

1 11,857 
1,87C 

1 10,5G3 

820 

32,439 

78,514 


The meamng of the words (fauhun and tavdi has been explained iu the 
tahsU article. A paica Uglico has been already defined as about fths of an 
acre. 


The assumed rates were, as a riilO; about 2 annas in the nijioe higlior than 
Ihoso actually paid. Deduced from the total of the last column at 50 per 
cent., the revenue would have reached Us. 39^257. But iu applying tlio rates 
village by village, it was offcon, as Sir. Elliott anticipated, found needful to 
reduce ihein. Tlio deiuaiid actually fixed was Rs. 3G,900, excluding Bs, 509 
payable to grantees; but later augmentations have increased it by Us. 08. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase of 10’7 per ceut. on the ex))iring 
revenue (Rs. 33,770). Its incidonce per acre M^as Uc. l-S-D on bho total, 
Eo, 1-12-0 on the assessable, and Rs. 2-1-2 on tbo cultivated area. On 
cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-13-11 per 

i Pp, 100-101* by ft Blip yf the peu the rent-rate report? Icims Uiia Cry, * 

first eln'is, 


41 
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acre. Tlioiigli iiot yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand has been 
in provisional force since tlie autumn of 1871. 

The ce.sscs levied in addition to the revenue for police, roads, oilier local 
objects and village accountants’ fees, hero reached 
Us. 5,746 They were assesse<l, as usual, on untaxed 
4)S well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants* 
fcos; and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

Amongst the landlords who pay the revenue, BAjputs predominate ea.sil 3 % 
owning no less than 42 out of the tot.d 49 villages- 
These llajpntsbelong cliiolly to the Nikmnbli, Chandol, 
find Bath or clans. The principal forms of teiiiirc are hhayachdva and nuhor 
'jjattidciri propel lies. The number of bhayuebuj a estates is most iiroljably 
greater than in any obhor parganah of tho district. Of tho cultivated area 2S 
per ceutris tilled by the prgpvLotois themselves, whose average iiiiUvidvuvl faim 
t7'30 acres) is larger than in any ofclier parganah of the district. To what 
extent land changed hands during the term of the last settloinerit, and at what 
price, may be seen from the following atatenionfc '— 


LEiudlortl luia 


Mode ot transfer. 

Acies. 

llevenue. 

Price, 

Price V^r 

UCl’O. 

Years’ pnr- 
, chase ot 
rcvoiiiiG 

Mortgage 

lit 


— 

m 


ft 12 2 

77 

1*11 viite Bale 

• ki 

f *• 




10 » 0 

S‘l 

rublic a net ion 

... 

... 

Iff 


HES9I 

ti JO 10 

6 7 


Something nndev a thivd of the pargEuiah, then, changed owners price 

of tlie land was comparatively low; but this cheapness may be ascribed to the 
imnibor of estates oultivuted by large propiietaiy bodies. A new man who 
bought a share in one of these ancient corporations would find the investment 
less pleasant than ho could wish. 

The tenantry are chiefly Riijpnts, Ahirs, Brahmans, IvisAns, Cham Am, and 
KAchhis, Of the total cidtivaLion 48 pei ccjit. is 

Tunaut* 1111 . ... , , 

held by tenants with rights ot occupancy and 24 by 

tsnants-at-will. The largest average holding, next to that of the cultivating 

landlord, is that of the lesident occupancy tenant (6 acies) In comparing 

the conditions of 25 villages at the openings of the past and current assos,s- 

inents, Hr. Elliott found that tlio tenantry had been aftocted by Tnucji the 

same charges as in Bhojpur'—The enormous increase in occupancy rights 

the non-mcrease in the lunnber of cultivators, although tho area occupied by 

them lias increabed considerably ; the higher ratos paid by tenants with rights 
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compared with tenants-at-wiU; a very largo increasG lu rent-rate, Re. 0-10-8 
]jpi acre, or 20 per cent/’ Tlie ri<5e in rent-rate attiibiited to the great 
increase of irrigation; but Mr, Elliott thinks that this rise has not kept pace 
with tlie actual impiovomoiib of tbo land. The lental paid by tenants to pro- 
prictorrf, including tlie hypothetical rout of lands tilled by the piopriefcors 
thoiiiselves is returned as Rs. 00,000; audit has been see u that the leutal 
assuTiied for pin poses of assessment did not ainonnt to very miicli more, 

The general history of Mahaminadabad has been woven into that of tho 
district, and we heic confine onvselvv's to details of 
tiibal or fiscal intere'^t, The earlicj^t and most impor¬ 
tant Rajput colony was that of tho ISIikinnl:)!is. Traihtion says lliafc 700 year,s 
ago, or about the end of the i*2th century, their aucesteva Mau and Sabi a j 
Uigpiit cQloiiK' 3 . The migrated hither from Nanval in SArli-S.dempur of 
^?i]kiitTibhs Cawnpoio. They had been invited by the king- of 

Kanauj to extirpate the aboiigmal Dhyilrs; and so well did they accomplish 
thoir task that they were allowed to settle in 24 of the conqueied vilkgos, 
Sahraj and Man settled lospectivcly afc Dahliya and Kureli, while Dar/ninda 
they bestowed on their Rvahmaii family priest, Their descendants still hold 
14 villages, of which tho chief is Pipargilon, and their possessions once included 
almost the whole of the extinct Pipargaon parganah. 

T'hc next settlemont was that of the Ghandels, founded about the 
beginning of tlie 13tli century m Muliammadabad 
proper. Their ancestor, SabbujU,' b said to have conio 
Tiorth\YaYds from Shmrtljpur of Gawnpovo, with Parjan, the founder of Khor or 
Bbinnsalwl. Enlisting tho aid of emo Sabhal Ahii, he ojcclrd the Bhyara 
from 27 villages, of which his doscendants still hold 10 Ihit those descend- 
auU can tvaco an uiibrokoiL pedigree only so far as one fkiigu Smgh, who 
lluuuslied some eight gciienitions ago. The hoad-qiianors of the modern 
(Jhandeds are at KilniApiir. The Aliir ally, who came 
from parganah Rlionguon of Alainpurij was in return for 
his services allow’^cil to settle in Roliilhi of this parganah. Here his descendants, a 
numerous proprietary body, still flourish. Their 'paaclidyats^ or village councils, 
oucG enjoyed so wide a fame that disputes for many miles round wore referred 
to them. To this daywrites Mr Evans, '-the Ahirs have abstaiuod from 
applying to the coiirt'^, and settle their own diffeiences; but their infliumco 
with their neighbours has passed away.* 

»In this tli'stru't his nfuiic Is noL kuoivn; and that nnnnj kis been taken Xiom the CrtA\n- 
poru recuols of the clan* ttcu VI., 


iind CUandcU. 


Alnre. 
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Tho llnthora and 


When ahoiil the micldlc of tlie 15th century Shamsnhad xvsxs finally lost to 
ita Eathor dynasty, Udaichand, the descendant of 
Piiijaii, settled atModhaiii this par^anah. His descend^ 
ants spread ovoi* 8 villages ■which they still retain llis giyiidfather, Karan, 
their hitr.ifiuctiona the hv\d already esUibli^hcd in this pavgaiiah two existing 
nrAhmaiia m\i\ huyo-tha, funiiliog of Kaiiaujia Braliinaiis, the Hileshits of 
Hamirpnr and tlio Hdbes of Barurildu But iliese arc not tlio only landholders 
who trace thoir possesrdoiiv*} to the mniaficciiCG of tho Klior EAthors. Tho 
Kharowa Kayaths, who now hold tho single viJlngo of Sluhamniadpur, avi^r 
tliat they once rocoived fioin that dynasty 20 othois. According to one 
aocouiit they entered the service of the Bliyuis, treacherously murdered thoir 
mastciSj and seized thc?c village?-:/ according to their own stoiy^ the villager 
were won in honosl figlit. But what these villagefi wave none can say. 


The GaiUo are a Xfith century importation, who* like the ihithors, encroached 
^ ^ upon the possessions of older Eujpat colonies Their 

ono village (Torn) in this parganah was one of the 81 
obtained by the first colonist, Surhe* But of this hero something has been 
already said in the article on parganah Bhojpur. 

TJatil tho lulc of the fust Baiigasli Nawdb tho whole of this 

parganah formod a part of MhaniBabaJ, But from tlie lattor ti'act Mu]iainma<l 
severcd Pipfirgaon as a fief fur his favourite wife. To him Muhfunmadabad 
owes itd name; but its existence rui a separate parganah dates oijly from its 
cession to tho British (1S02). At tlie recent settlement of land rovenne 
Biparguon and Muhanimadabad were merged into ono parganah, bearing tho 
TiaTno of dm fatter. On tfio diviRmnt; bluis united bad been assessed, at former 
Briti.sli settlements, tho following deiuanda At tlio first, Es. 28,120; at tho 
second, Es. 30,822; at the third, Ua, 00,551; at the fonith> Es. 30,802; at 
the fifth, Es 31,807 ; and at tho revision of the fifth, Es. 33,003. 

NAWAjcciANJ, a, village of paiganah Hhamsabad (Wesit), stands beside 
tho crossing of two iiumotallcd or sccond-chiss roads, 15 miles wcst-nortli- 
^Ycst of Pateligaili. it had in 1S72 a population of 574? sonla only, as against 
83fi in i8r>f) ; and tho honso-tax under Act XK, of 1856 has been abolishoib 


But Navviihganj has still a third-class police-station and district post-office 
It was founded in 183S by Jafiiri Bogain, W’ifo of Ncawab Dulla of Shams'* 
^ abad, This lady, who is still living, has been, already 

lueutiouod os tfio largest revcuue-frce holder in thQ 


’ Tn ft £,imilar piece of troftclier3^ nro n&criljcU the posse-siisioiia of Ihc Buksciui 
ia Kaniph* bte :irUeic on thnt purgaimh. 
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district.^ The name of Na^^dbganj, or Nawab’s market, belongs m strict 
accuracy only to the street of shops. The villages on which it stands are 
Bartal and Gbanipm\ 

Nimkarort, or ITibkarori, is a biggish market village ofparganali Beliar, or 
Sliainsabad East. Standing on tbo crossing of two (uninctalled) t]jjrd-clas> 
roads, 16 miles west-south-west of Eatcbgarb, it luul ia 1872 a population of 
1,7S2 mhabitants. 

Nimkaroii has a fourth-class police-station and district post-office. Its 
markets are held every Friday and Saturday. The Chaiikidari Act (XX. of 
1S56) 13 in foYco, and during 1878-79 the houso-tax thereby imposed, ivlth a 
balance of Hs. 2 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Es 238, The 
expeuditure, which was chiefly on public works (Es. 40), police, and conser¬ 
vancy, amounted to Es. 183. Of the 390 houses in tlic village, 94 were asscs.sed 
with the tax, the incidence whereof was Us. 2-S-2 por house assessed and lie, 0-2-1 
per head of tlio population. The name of Ten Million Nims*' is derived 
from the trees whose foliage still lends a graceful shade to the main street. 
The village stands on rising ground, and its woods must therefore have forced 
themselves all the more conspicuously on the notice of the original namegiver. 

PahAra, a parganah of the Farukhabad or Head-quarters tahsU, is 
bounded on the oast-nortU-oast by the Ganges, which divides it from the 
Aligarh tahsiT; on the north-west by parganah Shamsabad West of the Kaim- 
gaivj tahsU; and on the aouth-west by pargaualis Shamsabad East, lluhammad- 
abad, and Bhojpur of its own tabsil Its total area, by the latest official state¬ 
ment (1878), was 42 square miles and 134 acres j its total population, by the 
census (1872), was 112,400 souls. But of both area and population details 
will be given hereafter. The parganah contains 137 estates distributed 
over 63 villages ; and the average area of the latter (326 acres) is smaller than 
in any other parganah of tho district, 

The physical and agricultural features of Pahdra have, as usual, been 
riiyaicai anU ogiioui- detailed in the article on its enclosing tabsil Except 
tuvaiictituKca. small northern corner, which lies in the lowland 

basin of tbo Ganges, the whole tract is perched on the uplands above the cliiT 
once cut by tliat river. It is indeed from the Pahdra or high bank of tho 
Gangos that tho parganah derives its name. TJie soil is chiefly sand, whose 
chaiactor in tho neighbourhood of Farukhabad and Fatehgarh has been com¬ 
pletely changed by high farming. On. the south-west the pavgauali is bounded 
chiefly by the little river Bagilr. It maybe said, therefore, to lie on the water- 

’ Supra p, 104, 
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r'ninmmiicfition^ 

6ni(1c. 


Eticd of Eagiir and Oan^eft. The slope of the Bagai* basin extends almost up to 
the city avails j and cultivation both on that slope and on the eclgo of thc 3 Ganges 
ciift', IS harasscrl by a S 3 ^stCTn of ravines gnawing their way up from the rivers. 
In conimnnications Pahfira is richer than any other parganah of the dis- 
and tvict. Almost its whole area is iutorsectod by metalled 
roads conneotod with tlie native city of Faniklmbacl 
or the Butish station of Fatehgaih. But of these highways the most impor^ 
taut arc the Giiisalmigatij, Eohilkhand Trunk, and Kfiimganj roads. Along 
that first named will shortly travel the light railway from OawuporOj with a 
station at Fafccligarli and terminus at Fnrukhahad. Tiie only unmetallod 
loads aro three third-class lines converging eastwards on that city. The croi)s 
of its market-gardens, and the manufactures of Farubhabad, are tlie principal 
products of Pah lira. Farukhabad and Fateligarh are, of course, its principal 
niaikots* For further information on the hade of the parganali the reader 
is referred to tlio separate articles on those places. Owing to their presence, 
Llie population is extiemoly dense , but this loads us to census statistics. 
According to tlic census of 1872 Pahura ooufcainod 123 inhabited villagos, 
of which C7 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 36 bet ween 
lopiilaiion , ji 0 i^Q^weeii 500 and 1,000 ; 2 between 

1,000 and 2 , 000 ; ami one between 2,000 and 3,000, Two towns, Fateligarh 
and Fariikhabadj had populations exceeding 13,000 and Ca,000 reft] 7 cct^vG) 3 ^ 
The total population numborod, as already mentioned, 112,400 souls (u 1,545 
females), giving 2,013 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 87,051 Fhiilus, of whom 41,500 wero females; 24,891 Alusabmins 
( 12 ,%n Semiflcs)„ and Christians. I>istril)utmg the Hindu popnialiou 
amongst tho four great classes, the consus shows 8,G16 Brahman, (4,177 
females), 2,126 llajputs (823 females), and 4,707 Baniyas (2,311 females); 
whilst tliG great mass of the population is incliulod in '^tlie other castes” of 
return'?, which show a total of 71,002 souls (31,189 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions ai*G the ICanaujia (6,638), Gaur, Sanudh, and Saras vat. 
Tlio Biijpuls belong to the Bathor (107), Baghcl ^561), Gaiir (91), Ghauhaa 
(351), Bais (56), Toinar (78p Bhudaunya (20), Kateliriya (145), Gahaiwiir 
(38), C'liandel (17), Pomvur (70), Sombansi (73), Kacliliwaha (9h Wikumbh 
and Sengarh clans the Baniyas to the Xjudhiabasi (140), Agcarwal, Sariiogi, 
Jlastogi, Bliusar, Uuiinar, Glioai, Baranwar, Mahesri, Oliausaiui, and Gahar- 
wfd sub-divisioiis. The other castes, exceeding in number one thousand souls 
each, aro UmKilyath (3,052), Ohamiir (7,370), Hajjani (2,166), Kncjhhi (9,622), 

^ The caiiius uUogctlicr ignores the Dnmtclan, who arc coniinou enough m the porgnnnin 
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Bharblumja (1,022), Teli (l.Tnl). Dhima (1,133), Kahai- (1,585), ALir (3,261), 
Gatlariya (1,522), Kisaa (0,392), KalAl (3,C31), Dliobi (1,272), Barlini 
(l,jGl), Lohivr (2,077), Sonar (1,151), Kbakrob (1,833), Kori (],S1C), and 
Kurmi (1,617). The following have less shan one thousand members each:— 
Darzi, Josh), Mali, Tatnbolt, Bari, BIuU, Kitmliar, Chak, Nat, Balieliya, 
liaiiagi, Patwa, Mochi, Halwiii, OosAin, Ivaseva, Khatri, Kuraliar, Clibipi, 
Sadh, Banaplior, and Jat. Tlie Musalm.ins are diatiilnitcd amongst Siiaikbs 
(12,612), Sayyids (2,021), Pathana (8,585), and Mrxghals (185). 

The occupations of the people are shown iu the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appear.^ that, of the male 

Ocunpatjong. ^ ^ ^ 

adult population (not loss than fifteoii years of age), 00 
belong to the professional class of officialsj priests, doctors, and tlic like; 1,418 
to the domestic class, ^vhicli ihcliidcs servants, barbers, swecpeis, ■vvaslieimou, 
&c.; 495 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradcBmeii of 
all sorts; 4,358 to the agricultural class; and 1,050 to the industrial or artisan, A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 3,438 labourers and 388 persons of no speci¬ 
fied occupation. Taking tho total population, irreapcctivo of age or se^i, the 
same returns give 2,772 as landholdeis, 12,700 as cultivators, and 96,928 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,777 males as able to read and 
write out of a total malo population numbering 57,855 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah about 30 are revenue-free. In discussing the 

current assessment of revenue, Mr. 0. A. Elliott thus 
Landrevcttuo. , i / 

classifies the past and present areas of Pahtira:— 


Land revcttuo. 


Area classed as 


At tho profes¬ 
sional TOvenue 
BUl'VCJ’, 1835, 


At tlio unskilled 
survey for le- 
vision of as- 
eesEmoDt,l845, 


At tUe unskill'' 

cd eurrey for 
th& Gurieut 
assess ju c u t ^ 
1835. 


Unafsi-saable. —(Barren, revenue- 
free, &c, 

I Old fallow ... 

New do. 

I CultiyatQd 


Total assessable 


GnAKD ToxAn ... 
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Unless Iby fluvial action, it is hard to oxjjlain the decrease iu total area 
since 1845. But other facts would lead us to expect an increase. Tlnig the 
single villago of Blnmpur has grown by alluvion fioin 65 to 928 acres. Former 
measurements sooin to have excluded the uawdb’s hunting-grouiul (^•^Wlna); 
hub tins has been escheated, and now atipoars as an asso'^.sed village of 747 
acres. -As tlie total area of 18(55 still excludes the city, civil station, and can- 
tomnonts, it cannot be compared ‘With that of the late official btaioment. The 
increase of cultivation is reckoned at neaily 30 per cent. Of the present area 
2G per cent, is returned as watered. 

Above have been described the general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed 
the ciirrcTit assessment, and recapitulation is needless. Enough to montiou 
that he divided tho i^arganah into tlirco circles {chalc), grouping tlio soils of 
each village and circle into corresponding classes {hur) more or less minutely 
auh-cIiviJccI. The rent-ratea which he next assumed for each class and cirolo 


may be shown ihus: 


Circle. 


Suburban I op tract 
ourroimding I'ti- 
rukhabad and Fa- 
tell garb (4p00 
paka ii(ffhits). 

Upland, i ft up¬ 
lands not inrrliiA* 
cd ill circle 1 
(13,380 paka 1)1 • 
glias). 


3, Lowland, all 
tlio lou iftud*? ex¬ 
cept a pmo-ll por¬ 
tion included in 
circle 1 (6,04B bi- 
glias). 


Total 


Class. 


ti7i, watered 
Do, dry 
Loam, watered 

Do., dry ... 

Gaiihriii^ watered (two 
classes). 

Do, dry 

Leaiu, watered (two 

classes). 

Do, diy (two classes), 

Sand, watered 
Do, anwat ereel (throe 
classes.). 

Tar (it, 

Ganlidji (three clasaes),.. 

Loam (two classes) 
Sand 

Flooded (two classes) ... 




/fent-raie per paka high a. 


Rs. a. 


0 0 


3 0 


6 0 


3 0 

) from 

6 0 (iflt cUfla) 

) to 

8 8 (and ilo ,) 

2 0 

^ from 

3 8 (lf«t;clrtSa) 

} to 

3 0 (Slid do.|) 

{ 

2 6 (Jet clnas) 

1 12 (2ud do.,) 


a 6 

) from 

1 J2 (lat clfise) 

> to 

0 J 4 (5rcl do ,) 


I 8 

) fiom 

0 o(iatclft'is) 

] to 
\ 

1 a (3rd do.,) 

3 (i (lat class) 

5 

1 H (iDddo.,) 

1 2 

> fioin 

1 14 (lab class) 

) to 

1 2 (and do.,) 


j 


R?, 

23,220 

12ti 

8,718 

270 

^it33 

<li 

9,584 

1,510 
5,C83 
7,836 
273 
2,0 Cl 

9,Cdl 
1,6 jO 
2,027 


74,037 


The meaning of tlic terms gaihhdn and tardi has been explained iu the ttih- 
sil article. It was there, too, incutioned that the loam is rather a highly 
improved Scaiidy soil than an actual mixture of clay and sand. A paka biglia 
is about foin'-seveuths of an acre! 
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Deducted from the total of the last column at 50 per cent,, the lovenue 
would liavQ reached Rs 37,018. But in applying the mtes, village by village, it 
was often found needful to reduce them; and the demand was actually fixed at 
Rs. 32,980 only, excluding Rs. 1,795 payable to grantees. A few later addi¬ 
tions had by the pTeaent year (1878-79) raised it to Rs. 34,059. As at first 
imposed it showed an increase, of 12*6 per cent, nn the expiring revenue 
(Ra. 30,873). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-10-5 on the total, He. 1-14-2 on the 
assessable, and Rs. 2-12-3 on the cultivated arCca. On cultivation the expiring 
demand had fallen at tlic rate ofRs. 2-7-1 per acie. Thougli not yet sanctioned 
by Government, the new demand has been collected since the antumn of 1871. 
The cesses levied in addition to the land-revenue for police, roads, other 

^ distiict needs, and village accountant’s fec.s, hero reach 

Cesses, 

Rs. 7,502. They wore assessed as u.sual on untaxed 
as well as taxed land, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, fur accountants’ 
fees, and 10 per cent, fur ilia other expenses, 

The landlords who pay the revenue are chiefly Kuvmis and Eamtela 


Landlord 


Rajputs. The former are settled for the most part in 
Mr. Elliott’s subiirban circle; the latter, half of them 


converts to Islam, in the upland chah. The most rGniarkable points about 
the tcnuro.s are the number of revenuo-froe estates; and the extent to which 
the ownership of the.se and others is sub-divided. Adding together the small 
untaxed plots whoso yearly rentals foil short of Rs. 20 cacli, Mr. Elliott found 
that 165 acres wore held by no less than 92 different people. Shaics of I 4 
and oven H acres often appear in the proprietary register.^ of the ICurmi 
villages. Where properties are so minute, it is only natural that the number 
of proprietors who till thoiv own land should be great. Twenty-five per cent, 
of the cultivated area is tlius farmed, the average farm of each owner (ST2 
acres) being smaller than in any other parganali of the distiict, The Bnmtela 
holders are described as fair agriculturists, although not such good agrlcuUtu- 
ists as the Kurmis. The following stateinent^ shows to what exto?it and at 
what price land changed hands during the term of tJie last settlement;— 

Alotle of Irauflfer. Acre?. HeveuuG. Price. Pnee per acre. 

'ittt. a. p. 

MortffHj'e . ... 1,794 3,689 47,88^ ' 26 4 p) 

VvmUo biilc ... 3,074 V' « 2« 6 7 

Public ill]ction 2,113 2,166 20,061 J2 9 8 

• Taken from ilr Kvans* Seiilmuil I^vpcrtt l>. 20. 

42 
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About a tlnrtl of tlic paroaiiali, then, passes! to bow owugis. The chief 
loser^i have boon the Eamtola,s; the chief gamer'?, Satllis,’Bariiya^, Kayaths^ 
and other clashes oigagcd in busiuosrJ ov llic ]mhiic service Since Ihe cession 
(1802) to JBritJsli i ulo, the IvuriuLs have held their ground Amongst moneyed 
men of the city Uicrc exi^'^ts a keen compotitiun for laud, and tho puce of 
that conimodiiy liJis steadily ripen I’lio poverty of the lowland soil still 
koep*'^ down the tavorage, bub Jdr. EllioU has known small shuius in tlio 
suhiiibaii circle sell for over loO yoai.s' purchase of their revenue 

Of the classeii \YUich ennstitute the tenantry, Kaclihis, Kisans, CluuuaLS, 

' and Kurmis aio lUimeiically afcimigost Of tlio total 

cultivation, dC pov cent, ivi held by tenants ^Yitlv lighiti 
of ocon 2 >ancy, and 20 por eont, by tomnits-fib-wilk Tho liirgOBt average ionanl- 
holding is, as nsiial, that of the lesidenb oceujiancy tmi/nit (2 25 acres). Ib 
need hardly be said that a fcuud so lieh, .so thickly peopled, and so close to its 
niarkol as Pahara, pays very high lent'?. The highest arc tlxosc paid by 
KucliUia on some orchard hnuls below Lbo ciby ival}. Hero a yearly sum of 
over" Pts. 50 is »soinetimos paid for a ^inglo aero. Mr. EllioU reckons that 
diirhig the term of the last sctUciacnt <hero was a goTieral iiso of about dO 
per cent, in rents. 'J’ho riso in duo to a very riulo competition, or a coaiso 
rule-of-thumb sort of logic, and arises, not from the application of the true 
tlicory of rent, nor from any clear ratiocinativo percopbioii by the zamhuld)^ 
that the change of circumsttincics entitles him to more; hut from the rough 
genoial way of arguing that sucli a cultivai.or is fat and can be sc|Ucczod ” 
Mr. Elliott compiurs this to the old Marhatta sysh m of “turban*' assessment, 
winch increased tlm tribute payable by any villag’c whoso headjnan was 
observed wearing a respectable head-(lress. Tb is the best cultivaLoi'j and not 
tlio spend thrift, whoso rent is most oftou oiilianccd. The rental paid by 
touants to propriotous, incUuHijg the hypothofical rent of lands tilled by tlio 
proprietors theniSGlvos, i.*; retiiriiGj as Its. G7,5C7, and it has bcmi hgou tlnat 
the rental assumed for purposes of msscssment did not amount to very much 
iiioie, 

Jfor the general history of Pahiira the reader muLf consult 1 hat of the 
diwtrict at large. All that space here peruuts us is a 
few details of tubal and fiscal interest. The emliest 
and only colon laatiou of ^Yhioh traditions exist was Uui't of the low Raj puts 
called Paintolas. They assert that from II to IG genorations ago their ances¬ 
tor, GandrainAkh, a Easiya llajput, came liither from Uonda in Oiidh, 
Striking an avcuigc of 13i geneiuLioms, ive might place las arrival about doO 
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years back; hut the niiinher of descents seems exangoiated/ and it would bo well 
to defer Lis appearance until later. One legend relates that, having come to bathe 
in the Ganges, ho ;i9 usual presented his wife to the ofRcuiting Brahmans, 
and aftervrards redeemed her as usual with a large sum of money. But in res¬ 
toring her, the Brahmans imposed the condition that her descendants should be 
called Bamtela Anothei' story accounts for tlie name on the ground that 
the Bamtclas are descended from a Brahman woman whom Gan dram akK 
forced to become his concubine But in either case the tribal appellation is 
connected with tbo word Bamhan or Bralnnan, 

Gaiidraiiiiikh established hinself as Uiija in tlie castle of Miiiul, afterwards 
a stiongliold of the Farukhahad NawAb. His childieu and grandchildren spread 
over CO villages, that is over almost the whole paigana. It is customary to 
divide tlicir former possessions into the Eight and the Fifty*two villages. In 
tbo foriaer, which he west of the city, they are still prominent, uiuateiing most 
strongly in Bcarauu village. But in only thirteen of the Fifty-twocan any trace 
of them be found. Many of these 52 villages were indeed included hi Fanikh- 
abad, when, to avenge Ins father-in-law's murder, Naivah Muhammad founded 
that citj^ on the Baint( 3 la lands (1714), 

At that time there still existed a Bamtela Baja; but thenceforward the 
Bamtola power paled before that of the Patluins, and tlie rdj becaino extinct. 
The Bamtclas have stoadly lost ground, even since British rule was introdu¬ 
ced, and nOw hold only 14 villages. 

Taliftia was once a tiqipa of pargana Eliojpuv; but the Nawtib iruliammad 
ju.st mentioned detached it as doiver-land for his wives (1736), It has over 
fiincG remained a separate fiscal division, and at cession (1802) became the 
heo fhquartors pargana of its present district. The demands assessed on Pahdra 
at the various British settlements of land-rovenuc have been as follows: At the 
first, Bs. 17,S17; at the second, Bs. 18,269; at the third, Ils, 18,371; at the 
fourth, Bs. 19,108; at the fifth, Bs. 29,351; and at the revision of the fifths 
Bs. 27jSS5. The sixth or current assessment has been described above. 

Pauamnagah or Miihammadgaiij, tlie village which gives its name to the 
pavgauah so called, stands on the junction of two cart-tracks or fourth-class roads, 
about 9 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. It had in 1872 but 792 inhabitants, 
oven when the 123 denizens of an outlying hamlet were included. 

Though it possesses afourth-class j)olice-3tation, Paraninagar is in fact little 
more than a hamlet itself. After what Param it was called is unknown; hut 

1 Ml- UviiiG mcatjons tlmfc the Auiljpiir Hftiutelns, v/hcii qiicallongd by thq Hcttlcmcut Officer, 
could not carry thejr genealogy hacJi beyond »ix generatrows. 
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^vlion il first nttractoil tlio attention of NawAb lluhammacl Klidu (1713-43) it 
■was known as Dosia. Ho altered tliename to MvilmTiimadganj or Mnham- 
nnaers markot, 

ParatiiNAGAR, a parganah of the Alfgarh tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
tahsil BilgrAm of Hardoi; on the north by parganah 
Bouaaaiiea, mca, Sea. Kh&khatmau of its own tabsil; and on tbo west and 

south by the GangG«{, whidi severst it from pargaiiahs Paluira and Bhojpur of 
the head-quarters tahsil. Its total area by the latest official statomont (1878) 
was 33 square miles and 110 acres; its total i3opii]ation by the census (1872) 
was 13,987 souls. But of both area and population details will be given 
hereafter. The mimbor of villages is 31, and of estates 43, the average size 
of the former being 485 acres. 

For some idea of the iffiysical and agricultural featui’cs of Paramiiagar the 
Pliysical and agricultu^ reader is i^eferred lo the article on its enclosing tahsil, 
rftl features Aligarh. The parganah is less oveiTun with branches 

of the Ganges and Rimganga tlian are the other divisions of that tahsil. But 
Commumcationa and Clearer the junction of the two great rivers, the 

tcAde. southern part of Paramnagaris especially liable toflood- 

ing in seasons of heavy rain^ Crossing the Ganges at SingirAmpur-ghjit, an 
unmetalled third-class road runs northwards through the whole length of the 
tract, passing the villages of Paramnagar, Sawdsi, Kachhua-gara, and Nagla- 
Durga. Near the northern border it is crossed by another higlnvay of the 
same class, eastward bound for Hardoi. Besides these there are five fourth-class 
lines or cart-tracks—two starting fi^oin Paramnagar, two from Nagla-Durga, 
and one from Sawasi. On the one which passes south-eastwards from Parain- 
nagar stands the important village of Karhiir. At this and other villages just 
mentioned are held markets which provide a sale for the one great 2 ?roduct of 
the parganah—its crops. Its manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse 
sugar and cloth, vessels of the ba^er metals, and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

The population is not only ignorant but stupid. Mr. Elliott found amongst 

the landlords an extraordinary absence of knowledge 
Population. _ . , 

as to their own incomes and liabilities. Their sun- 


Population. 


pUcity on this point seemed genuine; for on many other subjects, such as the 
personal character of their neighbours, they were very far from reserved. They 
spend their money as it comes, without counting the cost and considering the 
future. The tenants not only do not know what rent their friends pay, but do 
not even know what rent they pay themselves, A folk of this sort is lamentably 
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liabl 0 to bo noeced by subordinate officials. It is hardly in undoriiaiJ human 
nature to resist the temptation of oheating men who so thoroughly lay them- 
solves open to being cheated. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Paramnagar contained 70 
CeDsua atntistics inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 

inhabitants; 15 between 200 and 500; 4 between oOO 
and IjOOO; and2betwcen 1,000 and 2,000. The total population numbeieJ, as 
already mentioned, 13,927 souls ( 6,078 females), giving 437 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 13,598 Hindus, of whom 5,907 were 
females; and 389 Musalmaus (171 females). 

Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 2,106 Brahmans (954 females); 1,798 Bdjputs (724 females); and 
2 Baiiiyas’; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 9,692 souls (4,229 females). 
The principal Biahmau sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (1,918) and Gaur. The 
Kiijputs belong to the Rnthor (38), Gaur (41), Sengarh ( 12 ), Chauhan (69), 
Bais (712), Chaudel (10), Katehriya (343), Gahnrwdr (111), Panwfir (22), 
and Bhimla clans. The other castes winch exceed in number one tbousaud 
souls each are tho Chamdr (1,238), Kachhi (2,161), and Aliir (1,871). The 
following have less than one thousand membere each:—KAyatb, Hajjdtn, Blmr- 
bhuuja, Teli, Dhuna, Kahar, Gadariya, Kisdn, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohlir, 
Joshi, Bhdt, Klidlcrob, Eumhdr, Eurmi, Bahelia, and Nuniya or Nunera. Tlio 
Mnsalmiins ai'o distributed amongst Shaikhs (217), Pathdns (72), and Sayyids 
( 12 ). 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
10 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tho like 5 
275 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer¬ 
men, &o.; 182 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and trades¬ 
men of all sorts ; 3,875 to tho agricultural class; and 397 to the industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 376 labourers and 49 persona of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 945 as landholders, 9,4:16 as cultivators, and 3,626 na 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agnculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 1»39 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7,909 souls. 

iXlie roturns for Baniyas aucl Muslime seem defective. 


Occupations. 
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No estate in the pargaimli is exemptod from the paymenli of Iand-i’ovenue, 
Iri describing tbo current assessment Mr. Elliott thus 
cln'^sifies the pa4 and present areas of Paramnagar:— 


Aroa classed aq 


Unas'^e^sablb (barren^ poDds, Sec) 
^ fi (Old fallow ♦ 

►J g J New do. ,M 

^t Cultivated . 

Total asseseable 
Qhand Tot 4 It 





The total area last .shown is more than S-J- square miles less than that of the 
new official staiemeut; but an cxplanaUnu of llio decrease may be found in the 
ravngGS of tbo Ganges. Of the trams-Giingetio parganalis, Parainnagar is the 
only one wliOvSe cultivated and assessable acreage has diminished since the time 
of the last settlement. The only lands really barren and unassessable are the 
sandy beds^ past or present, of rivers. But even these are not wholly impro- 
duGtiyej being covered in places with such mavkotablo growtlis as tliatcliing- 
grass and tamarisk brushwood. Of tho present total area, 20 per [cent, is 
returned as watered. 


The current settlement was effected by Mr, 0. A. Elliot^ wliose general 
method of assessment has been deaciibcd once for all.^ We need hero linger 
only, to give a few broad though special details. ITo divided the villages ijito 
throe circles (c/zai); and arranged the soils of each village and circle in corre-* 
spondhig classes (Adr), more or loss minutely sub-divided. The rent-rates wLioh 
ho next assumed for each class and circle may be thus shown 


Circle. 

Class. 

Asinned lato 
of rent per 
pi/Att light 

Circle. 

Class. 

As^uimcd rale 
of rent per 
pakn bightV 

1. Ganges, includ¬ 
ing all villages 
ou pM'ts of vil-' 
iRgcs liable to 

Gait/iiifi .. 

Tar<St 

Us 2-10 

lie. l-l4 

2. (sonltmcd) .»i 

Floodrcl 
(2 classes) 

From Ils. 2-i 
(IHt class) 
to Ke Uii 
(2nd clasfl.) 

Ormgetic diiu- 
vinn (1,00 1 
pa Ail ti^/nots. 

. 1 

fCiiM 

Ke. O-lfi 

3. South bhuv, 
or siiiuly south 
of tlioiHirgaiiii, 
{nitajilG Isl cii- 

Ganbaii 
(4 classes) 
Sand 

(.3 classOR) 

Rs 4-Q (iBtcl) 

Re. l-8(4tbcl ) 
Ha 2-4 (fFt cl ) 
Uq l-2(3idcl.) 

2 t^orlU, i.e , tbol 
noilh of the 
par gull fill, ou t 
Bide the Ibt- 

circle (2,6 62 
pakn b5f<lias,) 

Gaubiiii ,..1 

Loam 
(2 classes). 

Hr. 3-0 

From Re. 1-14 
(Isb clft'^s) 
to Re 1-3 
(2iid cla^s) 

cle (17.4 2 fi 
paha bUjhas). 
'L'he aaudiucfls 
is due to silt 
deposited 1) y 
rivers hi floods 

rieodcil 

UC. I'B 
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The mcaiiiii" of the terms gawluin^ tardt^ and httri Las been explained in the 
article on tali si I Aligarh. A paka higha Ims already been defined as about 
foiii-sevonths of an aove. The rates assumed raiely differed mncli from those 
actually paid. 

Sanctioned by tlio Board of Eovcmio and applied to tho assessable aroa^ 
tho fissuincd rates gavo tho 2 >argana a total rental ot Ks. 29,547. Deduced 
from that sum at 50 percent, tho roven no'would have re ached Ks. 14,773 ; 
but it \Yas actually fixed at Cg. 15,310, and later arraiigemonts have reduced 
its amount to Rs. 12,593* As at first imposed, it showed an incroasoof 4*5 per 
cent, on tho expiring revenue (Its. 14,757j. Its incidoiice per ocro was Re. 
0-12-6 on the total, Ro. 1-3-10 on tho assessable, and Tlo. 1-7-8 on the enUi- 
viited area. On culrivation the cxiiirins demand had fallen at tho rate of 
Re. 1-6-10 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctionedby Government, tho 
new demand has been in force since the autumn of 1871. 
The cesses asj^essed at settlement for roads, police, and 
other local objects here reached Rs. 2,239^, or 15 per cent, on the dcinand. 

The landlords who pay the revenue arc chiefly Bnis, Katiir, and iSomhaiisi 


Landlord 


JUjputs. Most of tho Katidrs and Soinbausfs live not 
iu this parganali,bnbin tho adjoining district of Hardob 


When Ondli had a notive government of its own, they found it convenient to 
have a house on each side of the border, The Ruja of Havdoi, the head of tho 


Katiar clan, built 400 yards within our boundary a fine house from which he 
could defy the Ondh tax-gatherers. As olsowheio in tho Aligarh tahsil, pattl- 
dan and hhaydchdra tenures soetn ninnorons,^ and the sub-division of proprie¬ 
tary right is great. Of the cultivated area, 17 per cent, is tilled by tho pro¬ 
prietors themselves. Bub the Rajputs are indilferenb cultivators, and villages 
held by large bodies of their casto arc not so fertile as ihoso whose soil is tended 
by industrious tenants like Knoiihis. To what extent land changed hands 
during tho term (1837-71) of the last settlomenL, and at what price, may he 
seen from the following table :— __ 


Mude of transfer- 

Acres. 1 

UcYCnufi. 

Puce. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
cliflBO of re¬ 
venue. 

Mortgage ‘*' 

a,216 

lis. 

2,0J7 

Ks, 

11j,870 

Ra. n p 

6 4 0 

8-1 ^ 

lUivate sale •** 

2,156 

2,139 

19,G60 

0 1 11 

7.9 

lUiblic nuoliou 

725 

415 

2,208 

8 8 0 

63 


1 NeitUec the ficttleinftnt im the rcut-ralo rcporl gives nny classiOcatiou of tenures, 
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tiisfcory. 


Bala nnd 


The tenants belong ohiefly to the Ohamar, Kaolihia and Kiadn castes. Of Llio 
total cultivated area 57 per cent, is held by tenants 
with rights of occupancy and 26 por cent, by tenants- 
at-will. The actual rental paid by tenants to landloids was at settleinoiit returned 
as Rs. 19,315; but this sum must not bo confused with the rental assumed 
for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last sottlcmont rents rose 
by 26 per cent,, an increase far higher than iii any other pargana except Pah^ra. 

The earliest races which tradition mentions as inhabiting tbo paigana wore 
Aliira and Bhydrs, These were ejected by tlio linjput 
colonists, <vho arrived from 350 to 400 years ago. 
The first invaders wore^ perhaps, the Baises of the Grarg gotm^ wlio describe them- 
solves as an offshoot of the groat Bais clan in pavgana 
Sakatpur {q, t) ), Tlieir ancestor, PlroJ Sfih, whose 
name sounds suspiciously like the Musalumn Firoz Shah, is said to havo crossed 
over from Singirdmpur of pargana Bliojpur, wliitlior be bad come to bathe 
in tbo Granges. Bis descendants acquired in Paramnagar 28 villages, of 
which they still hold 22. The number of generations which aro said to Imve 
passed since his time vanes, but is as a rule about twelve. If this siuno 

chronology by generations may be trusted, the Katifir 
ICatiiir colomcfl, . . , , , , i , 

' invasion cannot liave boon much later than the Bais, The 

Ahirs, it is said, wore engaged in iiitorncoiuo conflicts ; and one of tho contend¬ 
ing parties invited to its aid Deo Rdwat, the ancestor of the Katiars, Coming 
fiom Tomargarh near Dehli,^ ho expellod some of tho Alii is and settled at 
Barrah. A small portion of the proprietary rights in this village are still hold 
by Alnrs, tho dcaceadants probably of those who invited Deo. Tho Katiars 
still hold the ton villages which they acquired in Paramriagar ; but it is in 
the adjoining Hardoi pargana of Katiari, to which they liavo given ilioir 
name, tliat they are found in the strongest luunbors. Overlap ping from 
another neiglihomdug iiarganah, Kh&khatinau, tho Soml)aasi3 expelled die 
Bliyfvrs from five villages in this. 

To what division of Akbar’s eiiipiro Paramnagar bolongod has hitherto boon 
a matter of much doubt; but a charier quoted by Mr. Fvans seems to set tho 
matter at rest.® It was probably an outlying portion of the Badoyiin govern- 
ineut and Delili province. But some fraction of its area may porliaps have 
been included in parganali Sirrah or Savrah of tho Kliairabad Govc’ruineub and 
Oudh province; for a largo village called Sirrah or Sarrah .still exists on its 


^ Th& Iruaitioii is given for wlintcvcr it iiiny be worth . The Kntiar Haja ol the adjoining 
llftidoi Tinnkci. hla ancctitoiB come, though at the wme time, fiom Gwiiiivli. JSec nhovc, 

p 4, note 1. 
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Hardoi border. From the Lands of the Delili emperors U fell {circ. 17^0) 
into those of Mnhanitiiad^ fiist Nawab of Farukhabad, From him its chief 
village derives, as already told, its second name of Muhamniadganj. On the 
defeat and death of his son ICdim, it would seem to have passed into the hands 
of tlio Rohlllas. We do not again hear of ifc as part of the Ban gash domains, 
but we do hear of it as a part of Kotiilkhand. AVdh the rest of Rohilkhand it 
must have been annexed by the Nawabs of Oudh (1774) ; and with the rest of 
Rohilkliand ifc was ceded to the Fast India Company (1801). Included first in 
the Bareilly distriot together with other sister parganahs of the old Badayiin 
government, it was afterwards (1813-14) contributed towards the formation of 
the newly-created iSlidhjah6npiir, From Sbdbjalmnpur it was transferred in 
1829 to this district, and a poilion of this district it has ever since remained. 
The demands assessed on Paramnagar at tho different British settlements of 
land-revenue have been as follows At the first, Rs, 15,673 ; at the second, 
Rs 17,218 ; at the third, Us, 15,911 ; at the fourth, Us. 20,469 ; at tlie fifth, 
Ra. 17,950 \ and at the revision of the fifth, Rs, 15,618, The demand of the 
next or enrreut assessment has been shown above. 

PiLKUANA is a large village in tho south-west corner of pargaim Shamsabad 
(West). Lying about two miles south of the road from Farukhabad to Allganj 
of Eta, it had fovmoilya fourth class police-station and has still a district post- 
office. It is noteworthy also as the scene of a large yearly fair. Its population 
by the last census is 2,550 j its distance west north-west of Fatebgarli, 22 miles. 

Fulkiiiria or Khiria-bridge, a hamlet of parganah Bchar or ShamaabaJ 
East, stands on the Bo war branch of the Grand Trunk Road, 18 miles west south¬ 
west of FaUhgAYh, Pv\lkh\YVA Las a, fowvth-olasA poUcci-sUtwa, and u\ iU 
neighbourhood are somo excellent quarries of nodular limestone ; but its popu¬ 
lation is limited to the policemen and their belongings. It must not be con¬ 
fused with Balkhiria, a neighbouring village of 273 inhabitants, 

liAUBHANAUAD of pai’gaiiah Shamsabad (West) lies on the unmetalled third- 
class road bot-weeij Farukhabad and Shaiiisabad, 13 miles north-west of Fateh- 
garh. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,974 persons, liansliinabad has 
a district post-office and marJeets .every Monday and Frida 3 % Here is made a 
large quantity of tlie coarse chequered cloth called charkhuna* This is worn 
chiefiy by women and extensively exported into Oudh. 

Lying on the Kurmidiia tract, Raiisliauabad is still held by Kurmlg, though 
its old Hindu name of Bajhita has been lost. Its pre- 
sent appellation is derived from Bibi Raushan Jahdu 
daughter of Muliainmad, first Naw'ab of Farukhabad, and wife of Raiisha \ 
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Klian Baiigasli Ustarza. Slio in 17361 buill here a markefcj a small niosqno, 
and a masonry well All survive, but tlio two latter Lave been sadly defaced 
by time. Within tho well is a stone tablet beaiing a chronogram now almost 
illec^ible, but read in IS-IG as follows: — Chi sliirUi cib-ichtih-i HuusJuai IbdcV*'^ 
‘‘ How sweet tlio waici of the Ihmshaimbad well!” Rausban Jahdn is kno\Yn also 
as the Lady of Jdagic {sikr hi Hbi)^ aud tho villagers fiimly bolicv^G iu her powers 
of oxoi’cism. Sinoe the Fur uHuibad-Ivaimganj siipcraeded th(' Farukhabad-Shainsr 
ahad road as the main luuto to Budaiiii; her market has declined iu prosperity. 

SAKATrun, of the pargniiah so named, stands soutl> of several converging 
carl-tracks and about dO miles .southd)y-wesb of Fatehgailu Ib had in 1873 
but 6'J2 inhabitants \ and is remarkable only ou account of former imporlauce, 
In the sixteenth century it Avas chuseu as the mune-giviiig capital of tho tracb 
dcsciibed in the following article. 

fSAKA'iTUn, a paigauah of the Tirwa tahsil, is bounded on tho north-east and 
north by pargaiuib SaurikU, imd on the iiortli-Avcst bypargana Saknnva, both 
of that tahsil, on the south-west, south, and south-east by tabsd Hidhuna of 
Etiuva, the soiith-woatcu'u frontier being fonned by tho Aiiiid riyerj and 
on the cat^t by pargana Tiiwa-Thatui of its own tahsil. Sakalpur Iiad accord¬ 
ing to-tbo latest olheial statement (1873) a total area of C2 square miles 
and 62[) acres; according to the latest census (IS*/2) a total population of 
inliabiiants. But of both area and population details Avill be as 
■Ubiud given hereafter. Tlio i^ugaua contains 57 estates (-ma/nf/j, distri¬ 
buted over S'l of the revenue divisions known as villages (luauza). 

Sakatpur lies iu tlie central and sou thorn tracts of the Isaii and Arind 
v/atcislied, described iu the article on its enclosing 
talisil. The reader may bo reiuindod that its soils are 
therefore mixed loam and sand on the north and loam proper ou the south, 
But litLle moie need lie added here. About two-tlimls of tlie iiaiganali lies 
^outli, and about a third north, of tho (Ranges canal. The nor thorn section is 
fully irrigated, either from the canal itself or its AJirzapur, J’iiiiiij'a, and TiiAva 
distributaries, but the sou them secLiuu is imperfectly watered by but ono 
distiilniiaiy, the Kaiiswa. Tho villages in this Litter portion of Sakatpur aro 
dependent on AYclls, and uijout a 'pif)itor of tho ai'oa is iiuirngated. Tho dry 
laud is chiefly that of border villages, on the slope descending to tho Ariud, 
Hole a sandy sulisLratiim lenders wells unstable; and as the soil is poor, it 
clous not pay to construct ihciu. In the iicrtlicrn or canal section there 
foriueily veiy fair Avell irrigatiun. 

1 FaUujarhiuima^ whidi i^ivcu the dnio JH:m, 
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la communications Bakatpur is not rich. Tho uumetalloJ scroiul-ckis^ mad 
Comnuiuicatioua, trade, from Saiirikli to Airwa jii lLtu^va pav4UH tlirou^U tUo 
parganali at no great di. .viucc from its north-wcbtem 
border. But all the other lines are mere fourth-class cart-tiacks. Two such 
cross one another just north of the chief village, Sakatpur; and they again aic 
joined or crossedbj two other^of tl\e mwo oUu:s, Thnimiw 
canal is navigable, though little navigated. But tho iiece.ssity for improved or 
additional trade-routes is indeed slight. The parganah has no towns, audtliercfore 
no important trade or manufacture. There is of course the usual conunoico in 
ngricultnial raw produce, cheap mctaWcsscls, and rough cloth; and these aro 
sold or bartered at the few small villagea where weekly niaikets are liohl. How 
small the villages and hamlets really aie ma)'' be proved by tlic census of 1872. 
According to that enumeration Sakatpur had lu8 iidiahited sites, of wliich 
, . 91 had less than 200 inhabitants; 39 between 200 

and 500; and eight between 500 and 1,000. The 
total population numbered, as already mentioned, 23,104 souls (10,023 females), 
giving 368 to the square mile, Classified according to religion, there were 
22,503 Hindus, of whom 9,739 were fcmalesj and 031 Musalinfins (281 
females), Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, tho 
census shows 2,004 Brahmans (1,080 females); 2,432 liajputa, (908 females), 
and 688 Baniyas (264 females); whilst tho great mass of tho population 
i,s included in "the other castes’* of the returns, which show a total of 1C,9S9 
souls (7,437 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia 
(2,283) andGaur. The Riijputs belong to the Ildthor (6), Baghol fC), Gaur 
(02), Sengarh (82), Clmuhaii (142), Dais (1,402), Tomar (49), Bhadauiia 
(244), Gaharw(ir(39), Ponwiv (10), Kachhwiiha fl02), and Soiubansi (15); tho 
Baniyas to tho Ayudhiabfisi (169), Qhoai, Baranwir, and Bohra sub-divisions. 
Those of tho other castes wliich exceed m number one thousand souls each ate 
the Chamdr (2,862), Rachlii (3,081), Ah/r (1^275), and Gadaria (1,412). The 
following have less than one thousand members each:—Ktlyath, Hajjain, Bliar- 
bhuiija, Teli, Dhtina, Kahdr, Kisdn, Kaldl, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohdr, Joshi, 

Sonar, Bari, Bhdt, Khdkrob, Kumhur, Kori, Kiirmi, Cliak, Balielia, and Lodluu 
ThoSQ Musalmans whose tribe is spedfied are the Shaikhs (3GL), Paihans 
(180), and Sayyids (23). 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. Fiona these it apiieais that, of the male 
Ociupntions. aduli population (laot les:i than fifteen years of ano), 

40 belong to the professional class of oflicials, priests, doctois, and the like; 535 to 


Ociupalioiis, 
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the cloiTiestic class, \Yluch iucludes servants, barbers, sweepers, Avasliermcn, &c.; 
310 to the commerciM class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts ; 5,617 to thongvicnltural class; and 760 to the industrial or aitisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 1,209 persona returned as labourers, and 
90 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,011 as landholders, 14,276 as 
cultivators, and 7,008 as engaged in occapations unconnected with agiicuh 
ture. The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 190 
males as ablo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
13,171 souk 

Of the whole pargana but eight acres are revcnuc'frec. In making propo- 
sals for the current assessment of revenue, Kr, il, 0. 

Lufldrevenue. -r^ . , r. n i ^ 

Buck classifies as follows the past and present areas 

of Sakatpur;— 


Area. 

At the gcientiCr 
revenue survey, 
lti40. 

At tlie vinsklUf"di 
survey for levi- 
8ion of n<?sr>ss- 
mciit, 1845, , 

At the wn^killed 
survey for the 
current assess¬ 
ment, 18C9, 

Unabsessaiilbii (Barren, groves, ^cc,), 
(Now fallow 

AssessAULH,,. J OUl fallow 

CCaltivated 

Total assesflaWo 

Oeand Total 

Acres. 

17,9155 

5,004 

2,0T0 

ia>7oi 

Acres, 

3,384 

9,903 

14,163 

Acres. 

' 10,259 

i,ioa 
C,786 
17,109 

i 

20,436 

27,098 

24,000 

38,390 

al,38S^ j 

40,309 


The total last shown is identical with that of tho late official statement; 
but some 80 acres more are required to make it tally with the sum of tho 
a>5sessabio and unassessable totals. In inspecting the parganah after mcasur- 
metits, Mr, Buck found that the area of new fallow had been slightly 
exaggerated, while that of oiiUivation had been slightly nnderatated. But even 
as given above, the increase of cultivation since 1845 is enormous. Of the 
total area 36 per cent, is returned as irrigated. 

Tlio general principles on which Mr. Buck fvaniod the current assessment 
have been described once for all.^ Enough liere to 
mention that liG divided tho parganah into two great 

^ Supra pp. lOOOOI. 
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circles, the northern or canal-watered and the southern or loamy j that he 
svrhdivided these circles jocording to the natural composition of tho soil j 


that he grouped the fields of each village and sub-division into corrospoudiiig 
classes; and that he assumed for these classes the following rent-rates;__ 


Oircio niid 

Classes. 

ARsumed rent per 

Circle and 

Olasaes. 

Assumed rent per 
paka bigha. 

3 ub-di vision. 

paka bigha. 

sub-division 

Noiitukrn 

CiROliB. 



NoiiTllCRPJ 
CinoLK-^(c£)rt 
aluded. ) 



Loam suhdn 

Qavhdn. (3 

FroniRs, 6 0 (1st cU) to 

Olay suhdn. 

7’ffrift (*2 

From Rs. 2-B (ist 

(8,844 acres). 

classes). 

Rs 3-L2(3rd) 

{conchded). 

classes). 

class) to Re. i-12 


M dnjha 

Rs 3-12 (1st.) 


(VOd) 


(2). 

Rs 3-6 (2nd) 

SoDTiienN 



Watered 

Rb 3-12 (iBt) 

Chicle- 




bnWiet (2), 

Rs. 2-4 (Sort) 


1 



JDry do»(2), 

Ra. 2-0 (iBi) 

Loam suhdn. 

G ft n h n n 

From Rs. C-0 (let 

Sand aubdn. 

G a It h 5 n 

Re. 1-8 (and) 

(4,423 acies) 

: (9). 

class) to Ra. d<12 

Rs 4-3 (\st) 

(3rd) 

(1,627 acres). 

SV .V 

Rs 3-8 (2nd) 


M d n i li B 

Rs. 3-19 (Ipfc) 


M ^ n j h a 

Rs. 2-12 


! (2). 

Rs. 3-6 (2D(l) 


(2nd 0 1. 



Watered 

Rh 2-8 (lai) 


only). 

From Rs. 2 0 (1st class) 


barlict ra) 

I 9i2-0 (2nd) 


Watered 


Dry do. (2), 

1 

Re, 1-12 (Fst) 


1 (2 

to Ue. 1*8 C2nd) 


Re 1-4 (2nd) 


clasees). 


Clay subdn 

iWater cd 

Rs. 3-0 


Unwatered 

Re. 1-2 

(1,107 acres) 

rice-land 



bariiot (2 


Unwfttered 

Re. 1-0 


1 claases) 



rice-land 


Clay subdn. 

Watered 

From Rb 8-0 (Ist class) 


Tdrai (2 

From Rs. 2-4 (Ist 

(1,504 acies). 

rice-land 

to Rs. 2-4 (2nd) 


clnsaefl) 

class) toRo. 1-12 

( 2 claas- 



C2Dd) 


^ ca). 

Be. 1-0 


River saiid 

Re. 1 


|Uiiwatered 


River trtxdi 

Re. 1 


tico-l and 
(2 class¬ 
es). 



Jbdbar 

Re. 1 


To give some idea of tlie distribution of soils, the total area of each 
sub-division has been added. Tho meaning of the terms gauhdn, mdnjka, 
harhet, tardi, and jhdjbar will be e.vplained in the tahsil article. A paka bigha 
roughly represoiits ^^ths of an aero; but as the latter measure is unknown to the 
people, the rates have been shown according to the former- For those nho 
prefer the English standard it may bo stated that the general assumed rent-rate 
was Rs, 5-1-11 per acre in the northern and Rs. 4-9-2 in the sonthern divsion. 

Applied to the assessable area these rates gave the parganah a gross rental 
of Rs. 86,110j and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
Demand. revenue would have reached Rs. 43,055. 

But it was actually fixed at Rs. 41,350, and now stands at Rs. 41,488. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of 11'2 per cent, on the expiring demand 
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(Rg. 37,105), Its incidonco per aero was Ro. J-0-5 on fclio total, Rc. 1-11-0 
on the assGsaablQ, aAd Rs, 2-0-2 on the cultivated area. On cultivation tUo 
oxpiriug demand had Iiillen at tlio rate of Rs, 2-2-4 per acre. [Though uot 
yet formally siuictioued by Qoveriniiont, tho now revonuo has been in pro- 
visional force sinco tho autumn of 1872, 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police/posfc-offices, other 
district needs, and village accountajit’s fees, heie 
reached Rs, C,26L They wore assessed as usual, at a 
rate on the demand of 6 per cont, for accountaiit*^ fees and 10 per cent, 
fur the other ohjeots, 

Almost half the revenue is paid by one great landlord, the Brahman clian- 
dhaii of Bishangarh ; the roinainder chiefly by Baig 
Pbajputs, on whose payments that landlord receives 10 
per cent, seignoialty {riidliLAnct). Chaudhari Fatelicliand is in fact the sole 
ziiminddr of 32 villages, and the taalliihddr oi 21 more. Tho siib-proprictora 
with whom the taalluhaddri villages have been settled arc now called zainln- 
diiis, but should more properly be styled hiswaddrs?' The one remaining vil¬ 
lage of the parganali is held by tho cliaiidhari’s cousins. Of the cultivated area, 
14 per cent, is tilled by the land-bolders themselves, with an average farm of 
6'22 acres each. To wliat extent and at what price laud changed hands during 
the term 0^40-72) of the last settlement may bo thus shown :—■ 


Xandlotd 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Uovoime. 

1 

Piico. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years* purcimsc 
of rovGiuio. 

Mortgage 





6 0 

Private snle 


BbuI 




Public auction 

HH 

■B 

H|H 

HiH 



Alienations were then as comparatively laro as might be expected in n par-» 
ganali where so few of tho villages belong to separate proprietary bodies. 

Amongst the teuautry, Kaolihis and Chamars seem most numerous. Of 
tho total cultivation 73 per cent, is held by tenants 
with rights of occupancy and 13 by tenants-at-will. 
During the term of the last settlement the usual incrcaso in the numbers 


no cl teuftnU 


* Scenliove, p. 104. When tho last cliiiudhari, Jaiclmnd, was by favour of Government recofj- 
iii7C<l as licit to ills acloplivo father, the right to eujoy a seignlornlty might well hnvo been abolislw 
eel The biswndars would then have become, what they iiowarc not,'/.aniinduis. Teiiuica would 
have been aimplifted, the icDidoat land-holdeis >^ould have been pleascil, nml Government could 
at ic-seltleiiienfc liuvc ciilmiiced iheii' reveimc nimc than it ditl. The abolition of the Hoiguoralty 
was in 1841 i eeoinrncnded by the Cuninii^aioncL' nf Agra lint the Bonicl of Itovenue, who liud 
uot then lorefeceu the adoption of Jaiclmudj and e>cpooicd that on hia adoptive tutlwir’a death the 
estates would escheat to Govoinmeiit, negatived the rccommctidation. By the time that uu 
opportunity for Us execution occurred,tho proposal had probably been forgoitcju 
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of the former class took place. The largest tenant holding is as olsewlicre 
that of the resident occupancy tenant (3 88 acres). The. rental paid by ten¬ 
ants to landlords was at settlement returned as Es, 51,468/ or, including the 
imagiuaiy rent of laud tilled by luoprictors themselves, Rs. GD,258. But 
neither of these sums must be confused with the rental ammed for purposes 
ot assessment. Whore comparison was possible, Mr. Buck found that rents 
had risen largely since the opening of last settlement. But on the cliauJhari s 
estates, where tlieir collection was leased out to contractorb, they wcie, strange 
to say, recorded as Btill light. 

The legendary history of Sakatpur opens with the coming of the brothers, 
Hausraj and Bachiaj, Bais Rajputs, from JDaundia- 
khera m Unao. When this event occiureJ is veiy 
doubtful Tlieii descendants in tljis and neighbouriug pargauas bring thorn 
liibhcr at pcriod.s varying fro)n 19 to 28 generations, that is Ivoin G to 9 centu¬ 
ries ago. The story runs that the biuthors took service with the Bhyai'^, the 
aboriginal lords of the country, and built the village of Baispur near Sakat- 
pur on land received from their masters. 

Now whatever may be said of the chivalry of Rajputs, they were never, by 
The Jtiia lUjputs cM’d showing, above using ti’eachery towards 

tlio niiyrti-a. aboriginal tribes. They were the chosen people ; the 

land they coveted was the promised land ; and its dark-skinned occupants, who 
worshipped strange gods, were Rhilistmes whom it was noble to spoil by igno¬ 
ble devices, We are not therefore surprised to hear that the Raises took the 
first opportunity of turning against tbe Bhyurs, and expelling them from this 
and adjoining parganahs. The date of their successful treason is fixed at the 
lasluoDctblc puiiod—^that is in the end of the twelfth century and the reign of 
J aiohandra liiHKor. In this date tlievc is nothing irreconcileablc with the genoa- 
Icgms. But all those genealogies begin to separate, some nine or eleven 
generations ago, from a tree which had hitherto thrown forth no biauchiis. 
Must Rajput colonics in the south of this district piotend to be descendants of 
Jaichaiid's contemporaries, but an antuiuity of more than 11 descents is sel¬ 
dom claimed by any. And the Baises need not be excluded when we assunie 
that the ancestors of existing Rujpiit tribes settled here at least two centuries 
aftei Jaicliand's defeat and death. 

Tlie Baibcs ,of ^akatpur liace their pedigree to Baoliraj alone. They now 
hold but 18 of the 87 villages which they say they once possessed,, but avo 

^ Tables at tbo cuil ol the iciit-rata reijoit. In Die rcjjort; itself (pam. 15) the ilguro is raised 
tu Kb, OdjVM. 
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found as tenants in 19 others. Before relating the causes of their downfall^ 
WG may mention one or two other dans -who settled under their protection. 
Such were the Kachhwdha Rajputs, once masters of three villages, whom a 
inairiage with the Raises brought hither from Jalaun, Such were the Ajaichi 
Brulimans, still found as proprictois in two^ and tenants in six of the ten villages 
bestowed by the Raises, Ry sufferance of their Rais neighbours the Ahirs 
lingered on in four villag-cs, which they had perhaps acquired before those neigh¬ 
bours were known. 

Towards the close of the sixleentli century, when all these tribes had become 
fairly denizened in Sakatpur, their home is mentioned as a parganali of tlie 
Bhongdon district, Kanauj division {sarhdr), and Agra province. It then 
paid, according to Akbar's Imtitiites, a total State rental of lo,5SG rupees 
(6,23,441 By tins time Musalmins had of course began to .settle in 

Sakatpur. The histoiian, Mir Bahadur Ali,^ tells us that one of his ancestors 
made its capital his residence. The pargaiiah was one of those which Ahmad 
nawub of Farukhabad finally lost to the Marhaitas in 1769-71. A few years 
later it was wrested from tlie Marhattas by the Kawdbs of Oudh, and the pro¬ 
cess of uprooting the old landholders bogain 

Tlie risG of the Bishaiigaih family has been elsewhere told.^ Their founder 
Mali An and was eldest son of the BiAhman landlord of Eihnilpur in this par¬ 
ganali ; and entering the service of Oudh had by 1777 n.sen to tlie office of col¬ 
lecting the parganah revenues. Ilia appointment was the signal for a general 
iq^rising of the Rais Rajputs, goaded to desperation by the heavy taxes which 
his predecessors had imposed. But the new prefect was equal to the occasion. 
He defeated the Rajput rebels in a pitched battle at Karri of this parganali. 
A destructive hailstoirn followed in the same year to complete their distress, 
and they were reduced to utter .subjection. MahAuand then took po.sses 3 ion of 
their lauds and of the lands of their Ruihman protegi^s. 

In 1801 Sakatpiir was ceded to the British ; and at tlie first British assess¬ 
ment of land-tax, in the following year, UJaichand, the brother and successor 
of Mahan and, was allowed to eugage for tho revenues of the whole parganah. 
But at the fourth assessment, ten years later, he refused to engage. Eighteen 
villages were then restoiecl to thciv rightful Bais proprietors ; but their revenue 
^\as charged with the usual allowance {mdlikdna) for the ousted landlord, Udai- 
chand. At the next or fifth settlement, preceding that now current, they wore 
allowed to engage as sub-proprietors; while Indarjit, the successor of Udai- 
chand, was declared their tauUiikdar. 

^ T/irl!iKl and CUliapimnrt. ^ Sujutji p. 86. ^ Tp l0G-c7. 
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Meanwhile, Sahatpur, which had hitlieito been a separate pavgauah of the 
jJIainpuri-Etuwa district, was in 1^18 united with pargannh Ahiruua or Airwa, 
also of that district Tlie two formed one tahsilaiid pavganali, with head-quai- 
levs at Bihiiripur, already mentioned as the ciadle of the Eishangarh family. 
In 1822, the Umien estate, noAV in tabsU Bidhunaof Etawn, was added to this 
Eihiuipur tahsil. Thus augmented, Uie talisH became ui 1824 a part of the 
Bela deputy-collectorate. Of this sub-division the Earnkliabad UoUector was 
for some time in chaige; but in 1837, on the separation of Etawa from Main- 
puri, the bulk of Bela was transferred to the former district The trdisil of 
BvhAripur, wd\osc head-quarters bad been now or were afterwards transferred 
to Airwa, became at the same time a delinitoly recognized part of Earukhabad. 
It containod 160 villages; but the year 1857 saw 101, including the whole of 
tho nuoient Aiinva and part of the ancient Sakatpui’, transforrod to Etawa The 
remainder of Sakafcpur lesumeJ its former name and became part of the Tirwa 
tahsil. 

Tho successive demands assessed upon tho villages now constituting Uio 
parganab have been as follow :—At the first British settlement of land-revenue, 
uncertain; at the second, Bs. 37,383; at the third, Es. 43,232; at the fourtli, 
Rs. 61,297; at the fifth, Rs, 46,784; and at the revision of tUe’Iifth, Rs. 38,006. 
The next or current demand has been fahown nhovo. 

SaKrAwa, Sakrui, or Sakargaon, the principal village of the paiganah so. 
callerlj stands on the junction of two uiimetallod roads, 31 miles south soutii- 
WGSt of Eafieligarl). Near it, on south and east, flows the Avind brook. It 
had in 1872 a population of 3,174 souls. 

Tho di&Uict post-ofidee which was tho cwly public lusUtutiou of Saktdwa has 

^ been closed. Near the village is a lagoon called 

History. ' T . 1 

Sakra Piiian ; and the name is connected with ono 

Piiian Chauh/in of tho Mainpuri family, whom legend describes as raja of 

Sakrdwa. The rivja k said to have found in the lagoon, and bestowe^l on a 

hermit, the pliiloaoplieris stone; hut nothing more is known of him. The 

real lubtory of ISakriiwa begins with the reign of Nawdb Mnhannnad Khiiu 

Baiigash (1713-43), who bestowed the town and paiganah on his tlireo sons, 

Mansur Ali, Munavvar, and KhudAwand or KhudAbauda Khans. Whether 

the gift was resumed is uncertain ; Imt Sakrawa was re-granted to KliudA* 

hanila by his nephew, NawAb Muzaffar Jang (1771-96), who had just niaiiiod 

his daiigliter Umrao. KhiuUbaiida was succeeded in two-t}iii<ls of the fief by Ins 

son Khiradmand, better known under the title of Auiin-ud-daula, wlio built hcic 

in tile beginning of the century a brick castle. Ih'j leuiaiiia may still bo seen. 
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foimcl as teimats in 19 others. Before relating the causes of their downfall, 
we may mention one ov two other clans who settled under their protection. 
Such were the KachUwaha Rajputs, once masters of three villages, whom a 
marriage with the Baises brought hither from Jalaun. Such were the Ajaichi 
Braiimans, still found as propiictorg iu two' and tenants in sis of the ten villages 
hesfcowed by tlic Baises. By suflFcraDce of their Bais neighhour.s the Ahira 
Imgerecl ou in fovir villages, which they had perhaps acquired before those neigh- 
hours were known. 

Towards the close of the sixteentli century, when all these tribes had become 
fairly denizened in Sakatpnr, their home is mentioned as a parganali of the 
Ehougiion district, Kaiiauj divisioji (sarkdr), and Agra province. It then 
jmid, according to Akbav's InstitiUeSj a total State rental of 15,oSC rupees 
(6,23,441 ddms;. By this time Musalmins had of course began to settle in 
Sakatpur. The histotiati, Mir Bahadui AU,^ tells us that one of his ancestors 
made its capital his residence, The parganah was one of those which Ahmad 
nawab of Farukhabad finally lost to the Marhattas in 1769-71, A few years 
later it was wiested from the Marhattas by the Nawabs of Oudh, and the pro¬ 
cess of uprooting the old landliolders began. 

The rise of the Bishangarh family has been elsewhere told ^ Their founder 
Mahanand w^as eldest sou of the BiAhman landlord of Biharipur in this par¬ 
ganah ; and entering the seivice of Ouclli had by 1777 risen to the office of col¬ 
lecting the parganah revenues. His appointment was the signal for a general 
npiising of the Bais Rdjputs, goaded to desperation by the heavy taxes which 
his predecessors had imposed. But the new prefect was equal to the occasion, 
lie defeated tVie Rajput xcbels in a pitolicd battle at llatri oi this parganah. 
A destructive liailstoiin followed in the same year to uoinplcte their distress, 
and they were reduced to utter subjection. Mahdnaud then took possession of 
their lauds and of the lauds of their Biahman protcgi^s. 

In 1801 Sakatpur was ceded to the British ; and at the first Britisli assess¬ 
ment of land-tax, in the following year, Udaichand, the brother and successor 
of Malninand, was allowed to engage for tho revenues of the whole pEirganah* 
But at the fourth assessment, ten years later, lie refused to engage. Eighteen 
villages were then restored to their rightful Bais proprietors ; but their revenue 
was charged with the usual allowance (mdlikdna) for the ousted landlord, Udai- 
cliand. At the next or fifth settlement, preceding that now current, they wore 
allowed to engage as sub-proprictoi's ; while IndarjU, the successor of Udai- 
chaiid, was declared tlieir taallukdfti. 

^ farJnrt anil Ciiliaiuiaim, * Supia |i. 86, 3 ioO-07. 
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Meanwhile, Sahatpur, ^vlncli had hitherto hecu a separate parganab of tlio 
ilainpuri-Etawa district, wa>s in 1818 united with parganah Ahirima or Airwa, 
also of that district. The two formed one talisil and parganah, with head-quai^ 
ters at Biharipur, already mentioned as the ciadlc of the Bishangaih family. 
Ill 1822j the Umien estate, now in tahsil Bidhdnaof Etawa, was added to this 
Biharipur tabsil. Thus Migmeuted, the tahsil became iii 1824 a part of the 
Bela depuLty-GoUecloratc. Of this suh-divisioa the Eari^iklvabad Gelkctdr was 
for some Ume in chaige* but in 1837, on the separation of Etawa from Main- 
piiii, the bulk of Bela \vas transferred to the foi in or district. The tahsil of 
Bill(iripur, whose hecad-qiinrtors had boon now c>r wero afterwards transferred 
to Airwa, became cat the aa-me time a dclinitoly recognized paitof Eurukhabacl. 
It contaiuod 160 villages ; the year 1857 saw 101, including the uhole of 
the ancient Airwa and part of the ancient Sakatpur, transfericd to Etawa. The 
remainder of Sakatpur I'esiumcd its former name and became pait of the Tirwa 
talisih 

The vsuccessive demai'ds assessed upon tho villages now constituting the 
paigcinali have been as follo'v :—At the first British settlement of land-rovenuo, 
uncertain ; at the second, 37,933 ; at the third, 11s 43,232; at the fourth, 
Rs. 51,297; at the fifblx, R3‘ 46,784; and at the revision of tlm fifth, Rs. 33,006, 
The next or current demand has been shown above. 

SakhAwa, Sakiili,orSakargaon, the pinicipal village of tlie parganah sa 
called, stands on the junction of two unmetalled roads, 31 miles south south¬ 
west of Fajicligarli. Near' it, on south and east, flows the Arind brook. It 
had in 1872 a population 3,174 souls. 

The diaU'icli pDst-offico which the only pwlvhe eC 

^ been closed. Near tiie village is a lagoon called 

_fBakra Piiian; and the name is connected with ono 
Piiran Chauhau of the ilainpiiri family, whom legend describes as raja of 
SakiAwa. The laja is said to have found in the lagoon, and bestowed on a 
hermit, the plulogophcris stone; but nothing more is known of him. The 
real history of BakrAwa begins Avitli the leign of Nawab Muhammad KhAn 
Bangasli (17It3-43), who bestowed the town and parganah on his three sons, 
Mansur AH, Mimavvar, rvnd Kluidfiwaud or Khudftbanda Klmns. Whether 
the gift was resumed IS uimorfcain ; but Sakrawa w^s re-granted to KluidA- 
handa by his nephew, Nawnb Muzaffar Jang (177E06), who had just married 
Ids ilaiTghfcer UmrAo. Kluid^banda was sncceoded in Iwo-tliiid.s of the fief by liis 
son Khiraclinand, better known under the titleof Aiiun-iubdaiila, who built heic 
in the beginning of the century a brick ca^^llc Its remains may still bo seen. 
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SakrAWA, tho smallest parganali of tlic Tirsva talisU, is bounded on its irre¬ 
gular north-eastern frontier by parganali Saiirikh of the same ; on the north- 
Avest by tahsils Bhongiion of Mainpuri and Bhartlina of Etjiwa ; on the south 
by Bhai Lima and Bidhima, another tahail in the same district; and on tlio 
south-east by pargana Sakatpur of its own talisil. The central third of tlie 
southern boundary is supplied by tlio Kavftri Avatcr-course. Saludwa had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of 39 scj^uare miles 
ami 330 acres; according to tho latest census (1872) a population of 16,G76 
souls. But of both area and population details Avill bo given hereafter, Tho 
pargana contains 54 estates, clistribuLoci amongst 50 of the revenue divisions 
known as v illages {maii^a), 

Sakrawa lies in the loam tract of the Tiiwa tahsil (g. u) Across its cen¬ 
tre Hows south-eastAvaids the Aniid. Along its northern border runs the Gau¬ 
ges canal, Avhich Avitlun tlie paiganali throAVs forth from its northern bank the 
Mirzapuv distributary. In the south of that pargana, as in tlio corresponding 
part of Sakatpur, may still be seen many scattered roniains of the primasval 
dhdk forest. But for further details^ geographical or agriculfuial, the tahsil 
ai tide may be consulted. 

Tho pargana affords few facilities for traffic or travel. The third-class lui- 
motalled road from Talgnim and Saiirikh zigzags through its northern half to 
Sliarifabad on tho MainiDui’i border, making Avlde diversions to find the canal 
bridge and the village of Sakraiva. At the latter it is met by a fourth-class 
lino Avhich traverses the south—the cart-track from Sakatpur to Airwain Etii- 
Ava, But as usual, Avhoie coinraiinications are scarce, Ave find that they are 
llttlo ccciiiirod. Sakravva and perhaps Baigawiln are the only important vil¬ 
lages, The markets for that agricultural produce which is the only important 
inoichandiso are for the most part over tlic border. Such are Saiirikh, Sham- 
sliergauj in Mainpuri, and Bela and Airwa in Etdiva. 

At the censu.; of 1872, Sakrawa itself contained 76 inhabited villages, of 
Avhich 49 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 2C between 

Popnlatwn. ^ betAVGon 2,000 and 3,000, The 

total population numbered 16,670 souls (7,369 females), giving 427 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, thcro were 15,584 Hindus, of 
whom 6,873 Avere fcmalcRjand 1,090 Miisalmaus (490 females). Distributing 
the ITiiidu population «amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 1,S42 
Bi’iilunaub (790 females); 1,099 Rajputs (402 females), and 242 Baniyas (111 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the popiihiLion is indiulod in Die other 
castes' of the census returns, Avliich sUoav a total of 12,481 souls (5,070 females). 



POPULATION OF PA-PtOANAlI SAICRA’W’A. 


The principal Bialmian Kub-division found in this paiganali is the Kanaujia 
(1,500). The Ertjputs belong to the RiUlior (33), Gaur (203), Chauhan (165), 
Bais (319), Bhadauriya (’27), Kachhw^ha (97), Sengarh (57), and Sakarwfir; 
find the Baniyas (239) to the Ajudhiyabasi sub-division. The other castes 
exceeding in number 1,000 souls each are the Chamar (2,041), Kachhi ^2,214f), 
Alnr (1,515), and Gadariya (1,017). The following have less than 1,000 
numbers each: Toll (220), Kahur (658), KM\ (185), Kayath (257), Hajjam 
(304), Bharbluuija (135), Dhuna (385), Dhobi (262), Baihai (244), Kisau (79), 
Lohar (281), Sondr (91), Khdkrob (9J), Kiimhdr (287), and Kori (894). Musal- 
indns arc either distributed amongst Shaikhs (077), Patliaus (265), Sayyids 
(110), and Miighals (0), or unspecified. 

Tho oooupationa of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
aamo census. From those it appears that, of tho malo 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

34 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like j 
450 to tho domestic class of servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen^ &c. ; 194 
to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 
3,708 to the agricultural class; and 827 to tho industrial or artisan. A sixth or 
indefinite class includes C15 persons returned «is labourers and 70 as of no speci¬ 
fied occupation, Taking the total population, irre.spectivo of ago or sex, tho 
same roturiis give 651 as landholders, 8,753 .as cultivators, and 7,2^72 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 44 males as able to read and write 
out of a total malo population numbering 9,307 souls. 

Though much of tho parganah is revonuo-fiee, but one aoro was so 
returned iu the rent-rate report.^ In hia proposals for 
the revGiiue asaesamont since effected, Mr. E. 0. Buck 
thus classifies the past and present areas of Sakrdwa 


Area chigsecl ns 


At the sclontlflc 
rcvsuuc survey, 
1840. 

Atthcuuskillcd 
survey for revi¬ 
sion of asBGgs- 
iiieiu, IB4.5. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

12 004 

11.912 

973 

661 

1,477 

1,879 

9,907 

10.792 

12,357 

13,602 

[ 26,351 

25,414 


Bur7e3' for tho 
currenfc nssesa- 
mciit, i870. 

Aries. 

Unashosablb (Bi»rron, rcvcime*fi‘ce, I2fl94 9,833 

&c,> ... 978 

rNewfiillow m. 1,477 ll»87e S.oDS 

AasHsaAnLE.-.j OKI do. ... iflnl ss’lfis 

(Cultivaled 12,357 13,602 S6,46i> 

Total assossahlG ..._____ 

Grand T’otal .*« I 26 ,351 _ ^^*414 _ 

1 It wns pcjl'lmns loll ttwt In the evcid of fnrfcFcr unt(ix(^ grants lieingicsiimcd. it would 
lie well to have ft survey and an nssesament rendy beforelunid. To survey and iwsesv the 
par Jauft ns ft whole would oI course be cheaper than to perform these operations rieeemcal. 
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All inspection maclo after survey by Mr. Bnek added two acres to tlie ciiItU 
Lfina-revcmic ; rent- vated, and tlie late official statemont makes exactly 
the same addition to the total area. Of the latter 26 
per cent, is returned as watered. Mr. Buck divided the parganah for purposes 
of assessment into divisions precisely corresponding with those of the adjoining 
Sakafcpnr, that is into a northern or canal-^Ylltered and a eon them or loamy 
tract. Tho rent-rates which he assumed for the various soils of each were 
identical with those already ahoMii in the Sakatpur article. But the average 
assumed rent-rate of this parganab (Hs. 4-7-6 per aero) was eight annas less 
than that of Sakatpur, which contain^s a larger proportion of tlio hotter soils. 

Applied to the assessable area of tho above table, the assumed rates gave the 
parg'mah a gross rontal of Rs, 54,229, Halved from that sum tho revenue would 
have leached Rs. 27,U4i and Rs. 26,225 was its proposed amount. But it must 
be remembered that a large part of tho parganah is revonue-free, and after tho 
necessai-y reductions on that account the demand stood at Ha. 16,853 only. Of 
this again the bulk was payable to assignees ; and tho sum due to Govornmont, 
Rs.2,810,has since been reduced toRs. 2,785. As at first imposed tho new demand 
showed im advaime of 2*6 per cent, on that (Rs, 16 422) which it superseded. Its 
iucidencG per acre was Re. 0-10-8 on tho total, Re. 1-11-8 on the assessable, and 
lifl, 2-2-2 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring levoiiue had fallen 
at the rate of Rs. 2-1-4 per acre. Though not yot formally sanctioned by Gov¬ 
ernment, tho new demand has been in provisional force since tho autumu of 1872. 
Tile cesses levied, in addition to the revenuo, for village accountant’s fees, 


post-offices, schools and other local objects, here reached 
Rs. 3,903. They wove aaaossod at iho usual rate of 5 per 
cent, on tho demand for accoimtant’s fees and 10 per oont. for the other expenses. 
Tho ponultimato paragraph will havo sliown that, as regards Govornincnt, 


Landlords. 


tlio Inillc of Sakri'iwn is rovenue-free. The laiidlioltlers 
are chiefly Bangash Pathana who, wlulo soniotiiTies 


receiving revenuo from inferior proprietors, pay none to the State. The inferior 


proprietors are known as zamitiddrx^ patliddrs, and dohiswaddrs ; the superior 
or solo proprietors as Tlie translation feoffees, soinetinios adopted 

for tho latter term, is too vague for adoption here. Like Dudlii of MirzSpiir, 
Sakriuva Is a parganah of peculiar and somewhat complex tenures; and tho 


historical treatment is tho one which will explain those tenures most clearly. 
About 1740 A. D. the whole parganah was granted free of revenue to 


certain sons of tho reigning Pangash nawiib. Existing landed rights were of 
course disregarded; and the jdtjirddrs thus created becAiuo sole proprietors. 
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^lio quarrels which during tho next seventy or eighty years arose between the 
grantees and the old owners, between the grantees and their own creatiiro'j, 
and amongst the different families of the grantees themselves, will be briefly 
mentioned in tho historical section of this article. \Vq need here only note 
that by 1838, when the parganali Was judicially apportioned amongst disputing 
claimants, many of tho ancient landed families hod recovered by prescription 
some inferior part of their former rights in the soil. 

It was soon after this that one Ishwari Bingli, who had thus become tho 
inferior proprietor of Miirhi, was ejected from Iiis lands by the jflgirdar. 
Judicial ledross ho sought in vain, for the courts recognized the jagirdars as 
fiolo proprietors He therefore appealed to Ciesar, that is to the Local Grov em¬ 
inent. After some correspondence with the revenue officials, tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir James Tbomasonj directed (1845) a survey and inquiry under 
Jtegiilalioii VII. of 1822, to determine the existing riglits of ownership. 
On receipt of the resultant report he himself wrote (1848) a memorandum which, 
divided the villages of tho pargauali into three classes, each with its own 
forms of proprietary tenure. Class I. contained thoso villages where brother- 
liood of ancient landholders was found in actual possession, receiving the rents of 
iinmtnditii of patUdilri 1^0 tenantry, but paying a proportion of those rents by 
way of tribute to the j6girdar. Such communities 
had hitherto been considered mere contractors {ihikdddi^y to whom tho jagirdar 
had leased for a yearly sum the right to oollect rents. They were now re¬ 
cognized ns zamludirs and patfciddrs, that is as proprietors with transferable and 
hereditary riglits. Their tribute or contract rent was to bo considered revenue. 
It was to be assessed in tho same manner and paid at the same times as tho 
Government revenue of noiglibouring tracts, but it was to be paid to the ji^glvdiir. 
In class II. wore placed thoso villages where theie was no ancient proprietary 
, brotherhood, but where some person or persona were 

Jjvbisioctddri YillacGS. * . ^ 

found in possession as pensioners (jndnkdtddr)^ These 
pensioners may or may not have contracted for the collection of the rents ; but 
their claims rested less on antiquity than on the favour of some recent jagirdar, 
and they would not be permitted to engage for the revenue. They had in some 
cases enjoyed one-ten tli of the rents, and that allowance they would in all cases 
receive. The allowance would bo made as before in rent-free land which, if 
rented, would let for a tenth of the whole village rental. Their holding would 
be horitahle and transferable, and to the extent of that holding they would in fact 
bo proprietors. As a matter of convenience, and because they practically hold two 
biswas in every bfgba of twenty, sucli proprietors aro now styled {lobmoaddi-s. 
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Jd(jir villnffed- 


Clasg III. iuoludod villages where no sort of proprietary middlomau 
Gxistod between the jngirdiir and tlio oultivatiuo* 
tenants. In such the jagirdiir was to bo deemed sole 
proprietor of the whole village \ not merely the superior proprietor of tho 
wlioloj as in the first case, or sole proprietor of nine-tenths, as m the second. 

Sir James TJioniasoa’s instructions were fully oxeciifcod and remained in 
undisturbed forco for about ton years. Bub with the robelHon of 1857 Iiis 
arrangements were greatly disturbed and complicated, Tho properties of Llio 
jiigirdiirs Ghazanfar flusain and Ikbrilmand Klutns, who had shares in all three 
classes of villages, became forfeit for troason. Tho rights to receivo revoinio 
in villages of class I. and rent in those of classes If, and III. might on confis¬ 
cation liave been retained by Government tand in Ikbalniand Khdn*s villages 
tliey wore so I’o tain eel. But Gliazaufav flusaiu had contracted sucli consider¬ 
able debts that to defray them Government parted not only with his rights to 
rent, but in some villages with his rights to revenue. Tho confiscated rights 
to receive rout were in certain cases bestowed on loyal dobiswadiirs ; and this 
bestowal still further complicated nnattors. So did the later imposition of Go¬ 
vernment cesses on all persona who received rents. 

The following synopsis shows the present composition of the three classes : - 


Class I. 

CtASfi 11, 

CbAss III 

(1) . Villages ill siaiu quo ante 
sedi tionem, 

(2) . In which receivo 

leveiiue of conflacated por¬ 
tion has boon retained by 
Government. 

been sold 

In (1) the znmiiidilrfl or pat- 
tidara pay cesses to Govein- 
nicnt find revenue to the jli 
girddr. 

In (2) they pay both reve¬ 
nue and cesses of the con Us- 
ented portion to Government, 
and the revenue and cpssea of 
the noii-confiseated iiorbion as 
in (1). 

In (*1) both rcsscs and reve¬ 
nue are paid as In (1), the 
piirchnser being treated as an 
original jagirdiU'- 

(1). Villages IK siatw quo ante, 
(a). In which tho ^‘igUt to re¬ 
ceive rents of confiscated por¬ 
tion has been bestowed on 
dob1swadd.ps. 

(3) In which that right has 
Ivi W\\?t Oo- ' 

vcrninCTit has retained oonfig- 
ented rights to revenue. 

In (1) jag Mars and do bis wa* 
dars oaeb pay the Government 
ceases on their own shaies. 

Ill (2) jagirddrs pay cesses 
on unconfiscatod portion.Dobis- 
wadiirs pay rcvcimc nnd cesses 
on biitli the coufisented portion 
ami a propor^iona/ ^larf of ihei? 
originalhoidlngt^ as well ns cesses 
on the renmindcr of that bolding 
In (3) jHgirddrB and dobis- 
wnddrs each pay ceases on their 
own sharca, while the pnrehuser 
pay a reveimo and cosacs ou tho 
c 'nfisciitcd portion 

( 1 >. Villages in statu quo, 

(2) , In which right to ic- 
ceive revenue of condscai'- 
ed share has been retained 
hy Govoriiment, w b 11 s fc 
light to receive lonta has 

(3) . In which tlie former 
right has bten sold to one 
piuchnscr and tlio latter 
to another. 

In (1) jdgirddrs pay cobscs 
to Govcinnicnt ; In (2) pur¬ 
chasers pay both revenue and 
ceases to Government j m (3) 
puichiisera of roiil-righb pay 
icVGiiue to puiclmser^ of 
roveiuio-rigia and cesses to 
Goveriiinciit, 


^Thc reason M’liy tbe dobiswjular ia in such ca’Jcg made to pay revenue on his original holding 
is that Ills rights as n, meie rent-free tenant arc merged m his fuller propvietniy lights. Thus 
^vhcic sovcn-twclftha of ti confiscated village was bestowed on him subject to payment of icve- 
71 no, it was only fair that he bliould pay reYamic also on seven-twelfths of his ornjlniil bolding 
in that village. 
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Of tlio ciiltWatei area 17 pet cent* h tiUcd by the landlioUera tlem- 
Gclves. This ia the oqly Famkliabad parganah ni which the average home- 
larm (4*15 acres) ia svnallor than the largest average tenant holding, that 
(d45 aerca) of tho resident occupancy tenant To what extent and at what 
price land changod hands during the term (184S-72) of the last settlement is 
shown by Jlr. Evans thus :— 


Mode of trftnafer* 

Acros. 

her on lie. 

Plico. 

Price per acre, 

1 

Years* pur- 
cluise of 
r c V e n II 0 , 




Rs. 

Hd 

Ba. a. p. 


Moi tga^TG 

M* 

0,368 

8,216 

80,1 tS 

4 119 

3*7 

PrivrtlB aalo 


0,702 

8^70‘i 

t>8,3'S 

14 10 8 

n 2 

X^iblicancUun 

... 

1 j62t> 

2/i66 

2U,008 

16 15 U 

11 5 


The principal tenant castes aro, as m Sakatpnr, KAohhis and Cbamdra. Of 

the total cultivated area 72 per cent, is lielcl by tenants 
Tenant, . i * i r* i 

With rights of occupancy and 11 por cent by tenants- 

al-will The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settlement returned as 

Bs, 42,744, or exclnding the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the landlords 

tlicmselves, Ra. 29,004. But neither of these suma must be confused with that 

assumed for purposes of assessment. Since tho opening of the last settlomeut, 

writes Mr. Buck, there is no sign of any appreciabb rise in tho rent-rate. 

Tile oldest naino linked with the pargiiuah is that of Baja Piiran Ohauhtiu, 
already incutionod ia the articlo on Snkrawa village, 
From him, indeed, no existing clan of the pargjinah 
claims dcscoiit. But he is said to have introduced uo less than four colonies of 
brother Uajputs, bosidoa one of Brahmans and one of AUrs. The pedigrees 
of these tribes are in most cases perfect back to six or eight descents only, and 
this fact would seem to prove that their colonization took place no earlier than 
two or three hundred years ago. 

First of tho Biijput settlements was that founded in Paroni and four other 
villages by Baldco the Gaur, Next camo two branches 
of the Sakatpur Baises—one led from Biir by Kabfr 
^ah, tho other from Khadali, by Garabdeo, the clescondant of Bachntj. The former 
settled in Coiliam and three other villages; tho latter In Bijheri, Baigawin, and 


History. Early colonies, 


five olbors. Tho fourth Rajput tnbo was tho Sakarwar or Tikarwar, which, 
under tho Icndorship of BArasiUm, established itself in Daulatabad and thvco 
other maiizas. 
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Obtaining SatrSwa and two other villages, ono family of Bnihinans 
became Chaudharis of the parganah another, the 
flndotUGi tiibGq, family priests of the Baises, peopled Jlirziipur and 

Abiiipur. To their original village of Birpur the descendants of jSandhiya Aliir 
added in the reign of ITawjlb Mulmminad (1718-49) soveo But before 

coming to tho reign of Nawdb Mabatniiiad wo must note tlnit iii ilio Imiiiatcs 
of Ahb^M' (159(5) Sakrfion is a parganab of the Bhongaon distiict, Kanaiij 
division, and Agra province, its State rental being Rs. 13/176(5^39,050 cZdms). 

IIo\^ Nawfib Muliainmad (1713-J3) bestowed tlio pargauali on three of 
bis sons bas been told in the Sakifuva village article. It ^\as inontioned iji 
the samo place that ono of these princes afterwards obtained solo possession, 
leaving two-tbirds of ibo fief tabis heir, Khiradniand, Amiri-iid-daiila. Now 
Amfn-itd-daiila was a busy and powerful courtier,- who conld ill affonl to 
waste much of bis time on private domains so far from tho capital. When, 
therefoi'C, the Khaclali Daises refused to pay him their rent or tribute, be satis¬ 
fied biinaelf with hiring the Bisliangarh family^ to subject tlioin. Obtaining 
military aid from tho Oiidh (Jovernor Almas Alt, the brothers Mahanancl and 
Udaicliand completely crushed opposition (1792). The Bais castio of Byheri 
capitulated after a siege of eleven days; and as a reward for their aid tlio 
conquerors obtained proprietary (zanituddri) rights in the fourteen J3ais viU 
lages known as the DaigawAu ta’alluka. Having reduced the Baiscs to tho 
position of tenant^, TJdaicband turned his baud against other chins, Tie ex¬ 
pelled the Ganrs from two villages, which ho made over to the Birpur Ainrs. 
Tho local Brahman Ohaiutbaria woj'e allowed to retniji only what land they 
thomsolves ciiltiviitod ; and the Riir Daises lost two of their villages. Lastly, 
the Aldrs, who bad begun to prove troublesome, waro ejected from ono of 
tlie villages lately given them, their castles being everywhere doinolislied. 

In 1805, after cession to the Ooiiipany, tho wliolo parganab was ro-gi-anted 
free of revoniie to Amin-ud-daula. On bis death in 1820 liis childreu quar¬ 
relled over tho division of this their beiitage ; and pending tho decision of tho 
Oivil Courts Saknlwa was attached. During the attachment the propjicUry 
rights neqaired by tho Biahangarb family were quashed, XJdaioluuul was 
cjeotecl, and many of the old landhoiding families regained move or less of their 
b>st heritages. By tho judgment of the Courts in 1830 tljo jnugariah wa -5 
divided equally ariiongst the five sons of Ainfn-ud-daiila. But tho Aliirs 
infused to siirrcndor a castle which tliey had built anew in the old Ganr 

I See p, I07|ilotc:3, ^Supjn pp. I7fi, 177-79. ^ Su/iatprr 
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village of Daroni, and it became necGssaiy to compel their submission by the 
despatch of a British force. 

Ill 1833 the chiiiglitors of Amin-ud-daula claimed a share in the parga- 
uiih, which was again placed under athiclimcnfc. Tlio wrauglings of the claim¬ 
ant^ wore tinally silenced hy the judgment of 1838. The later history of fcho 
hind question ju Sakiawa has heen shown under the heading of Landlords.’’ 
Tim parganali was first assessed with rovenue during tho term of the lastsettle- 
iimnb. 

iSanrisAj or Sankisa Basaiitpiir, a ^village of pargaimli Bebar or Shams- 
ubad E.ist, stands on tho Eta frontier and loft bank ot the Kali nadi, 23 miles 
of Eatoligarln Tho population amounted in 1872 to l^llS souls only; but 
t^iinkisa was more than a thousand years ago a great Buddhist city. Sarsii 
Aghat, which probably formed a portion of the ancient town, is now in Eta, and 
l)oth tho former and the lattijr will bo found described at some length in tho 
Em notice.^ Suffice it here to mention that the village gives its name to tho 
iSakaena Kayaths, who in and around it once held a group of eighty-four 
estates {chaurdHy 

SAuiuJcrr, Ibo chief though not tho largest village of the parganaL to 
which it gives its name, >sfcands on the junction of several nnmetalled roads 
of idl three classes, 25 miles south south-west of Fatehgafh. East and south 
of tho village runs a watercourse connected with the Isau, The population 
amounted in 1872 to 2,351. 

Siuirikli has a fii’ai-chiss police-station and an imperial post-office. At its 
markets, wliich tnke place every Monday and Saturday, grain and cloth are 
the principal articles of saAo. Tho Crhunlniim Aol iS-S of AShh) Is in force ; 
and during 1878-71) the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rg, 76* 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of lls^ 634, The expenditure, 
which was clnofly on public works (Rs. 170b police, and conservancy, amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 410. Of the 392 houses in the village 168 were assessed with tlio 
tax, wdiose iiieiJenco was Rs, 3-5-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-6 per bead 
of population. Tho proprietors of Saurikh were once Ghori Pathdns; but are now 
Kdjatli^ of the same family as supplies tho parganah 
Ilistoiy. ^ heroditmy hdndngo or registrar. Tho village 

name Is sometimes explained by a tradition that a lumdred saints (<Sa« riJeh) 
camo bithor and w^orsinpped ; sometimos ascribed to a single saint, Sobh-rikh. 
This St, Sobh is popularly credited with tho excavation of a famous well which 
may still bo seen near the village. It is said that wheii tho country is about 

■Gazr. IV., I90'9S, 

45 
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io p[isi 5 to new riilerf^, some weapon or garment rises from its waters as a sign 
of tbe coining laco. 'Xho JMarbatta rule -was foretold by tlio appearance of a 
spfiar-hend ; wiiilst a hat^ and bayonet were the emblems of approaching 
British rule. West of tli© village are the remains of a casUo said to have 
been built during the brief oocupatioii of the former power. 

Saurikh, a parganah of tbe Tirwa tabsil, is a long narrow tract stretch¬ 
ing with very irregular outlines from west north-west to cast sunth-easfc. It may 
however bo closcribod as bounded on tho north north-east by tho Isan river, 
which divides it from tabsil ChhibiYwnau ; on tlic west north-west by taJisil 
Bhongami of Mainpuri and parganali Sakiawa of its own tabsil; on tlic south 
south-west by Sakrfiwa ami parganah Sakatpnr, also of its own tabsfl; and on 
tho south-east by pavgannb Tirwa^Thatia of its own tahsil. Saurikh had 
according to tho latest ofHcial statemont (1878) a total ai’ca of 79 square miles 
and 135 acres ; according to the latest census (1872) a total population of 
50,530 souls. But of both area and population details will be given hereafter. 
It may, mean while, bo mentioned that t!io parganah contains 57 estates {mahal\ 
coinciding with 57 of tho revoniio divisions known as villages (viauza), 

iSaurikh lies chiefly in tho two northern soil-belts of tho Tirwa tabsil 

(n, V.). It consists therefore of a norihoru and sandy 
Geographical fefiturea. ^ , ii, i.-n d 

and a sowthorn or mixed sand and loam tract, From it, 

however, three small corners protrude southwards into tho most fertile part 

of tho tahsil, tho region of good loam ; and a few clayey villages may bo 

found in the neighbourhood of lagoons. In and out through tho angles of 

floutliern frontier flows the Mirzapur distributary of the Granges Canal ; wliilo 

Ibo pnss(}.s not qmto of iho northern of 

tho parganah. Nothing move need bo added to the geographical details given 

in tlie later tahsll article. 


In the aamc placo will he found some account of those crops which as 
Eaonomiofti fiiatiivca. usual arc the chief article of trade. For their sale, liow- 
Maikets aud rortcls. parganah can offer more than the usual number 

of considGrable market villages. Such are Indargarh, lately a house-tax 
town ; Kals^n, the site of a G^reat Trigonometrical Survey station ; Marhpura, 
Nddemau, and tho pai’ganah capital Saurikh, The four places first mentioned 


^Tho stnklflff diagimilurUy between tbe hut and (.lie gmccfiil turbnn of the country at 
once marked out the former as the specjial pcoiilianty of Fraiikiali tlvesH, The word or bat 
la beliovcU to be derived from the Fovtugiiesc iojw, and the teinis topUodJa and iOiiropcan nr^ 
synonymous. The stereotyped snlutaiion with wliieii a bcggni addiesscs an J^nglishman la 

salAmttirahei^ an idiom which ia precisely cauivalcnt to “ trood luck to thy boiniel, thou bonny 
Diiudee, a lie legend of Siuinkli reuiuKla one of that of hrereton in Cheabifc, where the uii- 
pearnuce of a dead brnncli rising from the depths of the lake aged iihva vs to foie toll tho death 
of a lircreton. 
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aro all in tlio eastoru, the last in the western half of the tmct. The second- 
class uumotalled road from Tirwa enters on the south-eastern frontier^ passes 
through NddemaU; and ends at Saiirikh. On entering it throws out a 
fourth-class line or cart-tract to Sahatpiir; it is crossed near the frontier by a 
northerly second-class road which has already passed ludargarh and which 
proceeds to Talgr&m. It is again crossed, at Njidemau, by a fourth-class- 
track leading towards Talgrdm; before reaching Saurikn it is joined by an 
uumotalled third-class way from TalgrSm; and at Saurikh itself it is met by 
unmetalled roads of all throe classes, one of them from Olihibruinau. Uo part 
of the parganah is far from one or more of these communications. 

According to tho census of 1872 Saurikh contained 215 inhabited 
villages, of which 172 had le^^s than 200 inhabitunts; 
36 between 200 and 500 ; 6 between 500 and 1,000 1 
and one between 1,000 and 2,000.^ 

Tho total population numbered, as already mentioned, 30,530 souls (13,731 
females), giving 387 to ihe square inilo. Classified according to religion 
tlicre were 28,707 Hindfis, of whom 12,813 were females i and 1,823 MusaU 
mans (921 females)* Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the consus shows 2,369 Dr&hnians (1,045 females); 3,432 KAjpints 
(1,378 females); and 297 Baniyfts (127 females); whilst the groat mass of 
tho population is inchided in ** the other castes/’ which show a total of 22,609 
souls (10,263 females). The principal BrAliman sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,913). Tho Eftjpufcs belong to ndfchor, the (167), Baghel (65), Gaur 
(110), Sengavh (53), Cliauhan (l6l), Bais (2,339), Tomar (72), Ehadanria 
(152), Chandol (36/, Katchria(7;, Gaharwar (18), Ponwfir (5), and Kacbh- 
w&ha (86) ; the Baniyaa to the Ajndhiy&basi (143 , Aganvnl, and TJmmar sub¬ 
divisions. Those of the other casfcos which exceed in number ono thousand 
souls each are tho Ohainar (3,459), Kiichhi (2,509), Ahir (3,323), and Gadaria 
(1,370). Tho following have loss than ono thousand members eachKayath, 
Ilajjurn, Bbarhhnnja, Teli, Dliuiia, Kiihar, Kisau, Kal4I, Dhobi, Earliai, Lo- 
kill’, Darzi, Joahi, 8ontir, Mali, Tarnboli, Bluit, Kliukrob, Kuinhar, Kori, Kur- 
mi, Babul in, Bairya, Ilalwiii, and Lodlui. Mii sal mans are classed as Shaikhs 
(753), Sayyids (641). PatUuus (291), and Miiglials {U or loft mispceified. 

The oocu[Kitions of the people are shown in the statistics collected at Ijio 
sanio census. Prom these it appears that, of the male 
OccuiKitioM. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 70 

belong to the professional class of olliaials, piiests, doctors, and tho liko ; 650 
1 This itiprobaWy ijitondccl for8iiutikbj wbitli him however over 2,000 mhahitimta.. 
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io ihe dome'^iio class of servantSy barborsy sweepers, was/iorinoii, &c. f328 to the 
couimorcial class, coiiipiising bankers, carriers, aud tradesmen of all sorts; 
7j709 to the agrioultural ; and 798 to the industrial or artisam A siklIi or 
indofinite class includes 968 persons returned as labourers and 77 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total 2 iopnlatiofl, inospective of ago or sex, 
the same returns givo 1,^95 as landboldeis, 20,874 as cultivators, and 8,161 
as engaged in occupations nnconnocled ivjilz «7grioulture. The educational 
fltatistics, whicli are confessedly imperfect, show 694 males as abJo to read 
aud write out of a total male j-iopulation miiiaboriiig 45,978 souls. 

The whole of Saurikli is assessed with laud-revenue. In explaining liis 
^ fichonie for tho current assessment Mr, E. C* I3uck 

T f * - I 

thus classihoK tho pu'-fc and jirosoiit areas:— 



Afc tliG seioiitiflc^ 

At uns^kilU'd ! 

At ihe noskiUtd 

Area claasecl as 

re\emit? suivcy, 

hurvoy for icvi* 

survey lur llio 


aitja ol osflCHS- 

cm lent nvst^ds- 


nient, (8l5. 

jnciit, 1370. 


AcrefJ. 

Acics. 

Aeioa. 

UKAHaESflABLii (Darrcti, roaOs, &c.) 

16,fi87 

1 

6,782 

11,32U 

. fOld 

2»90S 

11,4^8 

6,508 

w g 'i New tlQ. 


3,607 

2,173 

< j 



LUuUivatod ... 

2D,642 

^ 28,804 

31,531 

Total assessable 

34,724 

J3,739 

39,372 

GiJaxd Total .„ 

50,311 

40,521 

1 

60,002 


The total area last shown is but throe acres loss than that of tho lato official 
statement. Tho term of tho ox^nrod assesj>iriont witnessed a very great increase 
of irrigation, and of tho present total area 37 per cent, is returned as 
watered. 

Abovo^ have been explained tho general principles on winch tlio current 

„ , , assessment was franiocb A tow spocial dotaiis arc afi 

bettlcincnt rent-nitoa. i i - 

that need dotain ns hero. Mr. J3iick divided tho jjar- 

ganah into four circles : (1) the binall clay area ; (2) tho narrow Isan basin ; 

(3) tho Sfiudy, and (4) the loamy belts. Grouping tho soils of each villago 

A Pp. lOU-lUl, 
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and clrclo into coi’roHponding classes more or less minutely sub-divided, ho 
assumed for tbeso classes the following rent-rates :_ 


Ciiele 

Glass. 

Assumed rent per puha 
l>(yha. 

Circle. 

Class. 

1 

Assumed rent per 
pahd bi(jha. 



Hs. a. 



11 s. a. 

I Cliiy (total 

Water ed 

From 3 0 (1st cbiss.) 

III. (contiiiu* 

W .a 10 V eil 

2 12 

urea 2,038 

rice laud 

to 2 4 (2nd do ) 

ed) 

ntdjijhti 


acies), 

(2 clu&seO 



(2iul class 



Uinvutcrcd 

1 0 


only^ 



do. 



Uuwateiod 

2 0 


Tftrdi (2 

From 2 8 (1 at class) 


du. 



clagaes), 

to 1 12 (2nd do) 


Wii t c r c d 

From2 o (1st cl) 





Itn) het 

to 1 8 (2ud do.) 

II fsaiibftHui 

Taidl pro¬ 

2 8 


(2nd class ) 


(3,l6UaciCb.) 

pel' 



Unwaturecl 



PahJuhdri 

1 8 

IV. Lo.ajiiy 

doi(3 clash¬ 

1 8(1 at do.) 


Bhur tai rU 

1 12 

belt (loial 

es;. 



Baltt do, 

1 4 

nic.t y»944 

Watered 

0 14 (3Td do.) 


Water- 

I 6 

ncies). 

g a u li d u 

6 0 (iBt do) 


COIUSG do., 



(3 classes,) 

3 \ 2 (3rd do,) 

III. Sandy 

Watered 

From 4 4 (2nd class) 


Wa t urod 

3 12 ( 1 st do) 

belt (10,103 

gauhdn. 



m d u j li a. 

0 6 (2addo ) 

aercB.) 

(2nd and 

to 0 8 (3rd do,) 


(2cliissea0 

2 12 (‘st do 3 


3id classes 



W atcred 

2 4 do ) 


only,) 



do (2 class¬ 

2 0 (jst do ) 


Un watered 

3 0 


es.) 

1 8 ('And do.) 


do. 

1 





The moaning of tho terms tardi^ i/uirdarAij pahWidv, ffaulidn, 

maiijha^ and havheCy will be explained in the fcabsil articlo. A paka b{^ha 
roughly represents ->}ths of an acre ; but as the latter measure is uuhnowii to 


tlie people, the rates have been shown according to tho former, For those 
^YIlo profor the English standard, it may bo mentioned that tho average assume* 
cd rent-rate of tho whole parganali was JEls, 3-10-1 per acre. 

Applied to tho assessable area, thoso rates gave Snurikh a gross rental of 
Es, 1,15,508 j and halved from that sum the revenno 
Laiiil .cvenue. would have reached Es. 57,754, J3ut it was actually 

fixed at Es. 52,390 only, and now stands at Ks. 52,002. As at first imposed 
it shoAved an increase of ll’O per cent, on the expiring demand (Es. 44,150). 
Its incidence per acre was Eo. 1-0-10 on tho total, Re. 1-5-11 on the assessable, 
and Re. 1-11-4 on tho cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring roveimo 
bad fallen at tho rate of Re. 1-6-8 per acre. Though not yot formally sanc¬ 
tioned by Govorumout; the expiring doinaud has fceoa iu force since tho 
autumn of 1872. 
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Cesses. 


Tie cessGS levied, in addition to the revenue, for village aeconnf ant’s fees, 
schools, roads, and other disfcriot needs, here reached 
Ha. 7,878, They wore assessed at the usual rate ou 
the demand of 5 per cent, for tho accountant’s fees and 10 per cent, for tho 
other objects. 

Tho landlords who pay tho revenue aro chiefly Baia Eujpiits $ but the 
ICauaujiya Brilhrnau Chaudbavi of Dishangarh has 
LniidloLd zainindari rights over eight villages. In two otln 3 ra ho 

has a taalliiqadavi interest] he recoivos, that is, a seiguoralty {mdlikdna) of ten 
pel cent, on their rovenuo. But lioro again the persons in actual possession 
are Baisea. Of the cultivated area 1 per cent, is iillod by tho landlords thorn- 
solves, tho average home-farm being 5’25 acres. To what oxtoiit and at wliab 
])rioo land oliahged bauds dming tho term (184:0-72) of tho last sottlenienfc may 
bo thus shown :— 


Mode of trnasfcr. 

Acres. 

Kcvcnuc. 

Price, 

Price peg 
ftcro. 

Years’ pur- 
cluiso of 
iCYcmie. 



Ks. 

Re. 

Rs a p. 


Moi‘tgng0 

470 

GSa 

a,42fi 

14 U 5 

6-G. 

Piivatc sale ... 


£,262 

83,607 

7 10 3 


Public auction «r, 

1,010 

i>,397 

9.876 

6 0 3 

4’0 


During tho last dooado of tho term sales iiicroasod in a manner that speahs 
ill for the prosperity of tbo landlords, ^^The fact is,” writes Mr, Buck, ^Uhafc 
those Bais ThAkurs are wretclicd agriculturists, «and are ashamed to ho seen id 
tho plough, thougli they havo been driven to it by nocossity at diffovont times. 
They take very little ]mins with their land or personal interest in tho improvo- 
mont of thoir villages. Tlioro aro some few oxceptions whore individuals have 
bocoino rich and influential] but they have attained thoir position chiofly by 
turuing over their capital in usury. Wborovor tlio proprietary body is largo, 
and tho Imvo been forced to live on tho profits of thoir land, they 

have becoiiio depror^socl and inJigoab, and I soe no chance of their being able to 
keep puco with the times.” 

Amongst tho tenantry, the predominant ciisto.s aro tlio Aliirs, the Olnimars, 
and the liticldiU Of the total culbivatiou 72 per cunt, is held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and IG j^er cent, by 
teiuuits-at-will. Tbo largest tenant holding is as else where that of tho ro.sidenL 
occupancy tenant (5 acres). The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 
Bottloment rotiirucd us Bs. 54,771, or including tho hypoLUoLical rent of lands 
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tilled by tbe proprietors tliomsolvos, Eg 82,107. But neither of those sums 
must be confused with that assumed fou purposes of aagossment. The rent-rate 
shows no perceptible rise since the openinpj of the last settloinont. Erai whore 
canal-water has been introduced, the landlords have neglected the opportunity 
of enhancing tboir rentals. 

The tribal liistory of Sanrikh is far simpler than that of jnost parganahs in 

^ the district. It avus annexed at the same time as Sakafcnur^ 

History. ^ ^ 

by the sanio colony of Dais Rajputs. Other clans afterwards 

acquired a fow villages, eithor by favouc of, or iutoriuai ciago with, that tribe. 
The Saksena Kfiyath registrars {kdw&nr^o) of tho parganiih, for instance, obtained 
three matizaa, Tho Bajpnts known as Sakarwfirs, Dhukaras, and Clmndols got 
three, tAVO, and one respectively 5 but liavo lost them alL The Obori Patlmns 
once held land around Sanrikh village; but they have given place to the Kay- 
aths and migrated to Phaphund of EtaAvn. In tho Imlitiitea of Ahbar (151)6). 
Sanrikh ap]ioar 3 asasepcirato mahdl of tho TCxnauj government and Agra pro¬ 
vince, Passing from the rule of the Dehli emperors into that of tho Bangash 
dynasty {cv^c, 1720), it was by the latter ceded in 1752 to the Mariettas. 
Tho Bangash NaAvfib continued, hovvovor, to manage the pargnnah until 1769-71, 
Avhea the Marhattas permanently deprived him of its posaesaion. They in turn 
were expelled (1771-76) by the NaAvdbs of Oudhj and Saiirildi was for a 
while swayed by tho famous Ondh governor, Almas Ali. It Avas not long before 
Ins favourites, tho Bishangarh family/ brouglit tho parganali into their rapa¬ 
cious clutches. But Mahanand and Udaichand did not hero attempt to expel 
tho old landholders so completely as in Sakatpur. Perhaps tho Baiaes of this 
parganah Avoro more compliant. It was not here, but in Sakatpiir, that tho 
Bais rebellion was crushed. In 1801, rho parganah Avas ceded to the Com¬ 
pany and included in tho British district of Miiinpiiri-Etawa, At the fourth 
British settlement of land-revenue (1812), while not a single village waa res¬ 
tored to the Baiseg of Sakatpur, only ton villages remained to the Biahangarli 
chaudliari in Sanrikh. Of these ten, Iavo have been given back to their old 
Bnis proprietors, on condition of those proprietors paying the seignoralty already 
montionod. But when the claims of the Sakatpur Baises Avere at length recog¬ 
nized, their recovered villages Averc all burdened with payment of seignoralty. 
Those facts all tend to show that tlie rights of the Saurikh landholders wore 
less obscure, and that they had therefore succeeded better in holding their own. 

Tho parganah was annexed to its present district in 1817-18. The demands 
assessed upon it at successive British settlements have been: At tho first, 
1 SCO liistoi’icalsection of article ou parganah Sakatpur. ^ Supra pp. 106-108. 
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57,054; at tlio spcond, Rs. 57,055 ; at tlio third, Rs. 59,367 ; at tlio 
IVrtirtb, Its. 72,4(>3 ; at the fifth, Rs, 66,014 ; and at the levisioii of tho fifth, 
Its. 4-4,066. Tlio demand of the next or cnvronl assesamentjias been above 
GAamincd, 

SkAiMSABAD, niisproiionnceil Slianisliabacl, is tlio rliief town of pa.rgaiii'ih 
Sliarnsabad West* Stanrling on llio old clitt' of tlio Ganges, 18 miles north-west 
of Fatohgiirh, it is the tmiiiniis of a sccoikI-cLiss or luimotalled braiicli from 
Faizbjigli on tlio ICfiiiiiganj road ; of a third-class iinmetallcd Jino from Kuim- 
gnnj itself ; and of a fourth-class track from Karanpnr-gliat on the Ganges, 
now over six miles distant Two other tinrd-clasa Iiighways, from south-west 
mid south-east vof^pectivoly, cross in tho town* The lattor lino wcis once tlio 
main route to Bndann 5 hut that route now lies through Kdinigauj, whoso loss 
sandy iieighbourhooel more favours the construction of good roads. Tho popu¬ 
lation, 8,428 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 8,707. 

According to tho consns of tho latter year Shamsabad had an aotuallj in¬ 
habited site of 162 acres. Tho town is perched on 

Sitft natl arpma^^cc, 11 rxi? 1 • 1 -i i 

mounds carved from tlio elm by ravines winch descend 
to the old bed of tho Ganges. That bod i.s now occupied by the Bnrhganga, 
which at most time.s of tho year isn move scrioa of pools linked together by a 
shallow and arable depression. But though ahallow, and about aiaiio distant, 
the Buvhganga sevves as a useful drain for the vomoval of the town\s Burfneo 
druin^ge. Shaiusnhad overlooks ii wide oxpau’^o of flat and fertile allnviul 
land which stretches from tho foot of the cliff below it to tho great rivoi’ almost 
hidden in tlio distance. It is composed of 33 mulutllas or quarters, which 
patches ofoiiltivalion divido into scattered groups. Such quarters consist as 
a rule of great elnsters of mud huts, suiTonndiiig a few largo hrick-bniJt houses 
or liotniniag in a road. The principal dwellings arc those of tlio Jafari 
Begam^ and other JVlusalmans who, like her, claim eoiincetion with 
the old Cangash dynasty. The principal road is a loiigish hrick^pavecl 
street of mixed dwellings and shops. From it branch many narrow lanes. 
There is a small square gram market, which on the south opens into a 
larger mavkot-placo shaded by flno tamarind and nhn trees, T]io 
*^own ia no longer romarkablo for any important trade 
^ or manufacture ; but in daya bcfoi’e tho introduetioii of 
English cloth produced largo quantities of tho fine textures known as miiha 


Fiiljlic bulkUng*^, 


tiiul jhma. Tlio inoclern public buiJclinga aro a tliii-cl- 
class police-station, an imperial post-office, a pargauali 


^ Supru p, 104. 
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Iloqso-tax, 


Ilistoiy, 


aclioulj and a hostel (sardi) travellers. The Oliiiukkiai'i Act (XX.) ot lbr)(> 
IS in forco ; imd Jurinf* 1878-71), tlie lionse-lax^ thereby 
imposed, ^vith a bahuico of Ks. It from the ])revioiis 
year, ^avQ a total mcQiue of fc>ly39L Tlio <^\pe\\diUn’e, \vlucli waa cUiedy 
on puLIio works (Its 88), police, and conservancy, atiionntcd to Ils. 1,101. 
Of the 2,205 houses hi the town, 782 were assessed witli tlio lax, the iuciclcncfs 
being Llo. 1-12-3 per house assessed and Ug. 0-2-3 per head uf populaitoiu 
Tho old town of Khor, boine three and-a-half miles distant on the Ganges 
clilF, WHS founded about tho beginning of tho Ihiriccntli 
con tiny» Tho found or, a IMthor doscoiidunt of king; 
Jaiclmnd, is sometimos called Jai Singh Doo, and move often rarjiin IMK 
Hut wliatuvor his name, )ic ejoeied tlie aboriginal Hhyilrs from the neiglibour'' 
luH)d, built a city, and became first raja of Khov. At that tnno, and indecil 
until the loign of Akbar, tho (hinges is said to have Hawed lieiieiini (lie olilfi 
About 1228, tho emperor ShamsHul-din ciuno down tho river in ships, defeated 
tho rilja in a uaviil battle, expellod tlic Rathors, and founded Shainsabad or 
Sliams-Lown. Tho cause of the (luarrel, or at least tho prayerful ally of Shams, 
was a saint named Mir Aziz-ullali, whoso dargah or tomb is still sliown on the 
olil fort-moimd of Khor. Tho defeated rftja, Jaipiil, the sou of'Parjan, was 
jjorhaps identical with tho Jai Singli Deo just inontionod. Tho original Hhamsu- 
bud was a markot-placo two miles oust of tho modern town. 

It is said that tho Paih&n followers of Shnma seized many villages around 
Klior and Shamsabad, aiul that tho villages not amioxod by them boeanio the 
property of tho Gaugwdri XCurmis, hitheiLo a mere tenant clam Rut that the 
Ilalbors returned after their CNpulhion cki\r. If Khor had boon dmnolisbi‘d, 
it was robuiil. lu 1315, tho emporm’ Muhammad Tuglilalc is montionod as 
))assiug it. Towards tho end of tho century, tho Riitliovs of tho neighbourhood 
arc led to revolt by their chief yarvddlmn or Sarviidharan, In 1414, tho oiu- 
poror Sayyid Khizr chastiflos tho Eatliors of Khor. In tho struggles botweon 
Delili and Jaunpur tho iChov rajas took tho sido of Dohli. lioforo tho uuddlu 
of that eoiiluiy tho kbt raja, Karan, Imd boon ejeotod by tho Jamiput lung, 
llo was (1452) rostorod by the emperor Bjihlol Lodi, and was almost immodi- 
aloly afterwards besieged in tho fort of Shamsabad by Ihe Jauupiir forces. I To 
waa onco movo oxpollod (1457) by Jaunpur, ami onco more restored by Dohii. 
But he liad been finally expelled hoforo 1479, wlion Dcldi finally crushed J.aun- 
pur. Thus onded tho Khor dynasty. Khor iLsulf had already perhaps lufon alaui- 
(loncd. Ill tlio histories of tho Jaunpur kingdom its name i.s disoardml for lliat oj’ 
Hhamsabiub All that remains of the old town is a largo mound caih'd Iho lol 

4G 
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or fort of tlie Klior rtijas. This moiuid rises about 30 feet above tbo level of 
tbo alluvial lowlands^ and seems to bavo carved out of the old cliff. It contains^ 
besides the tomb of Aziz-nllAh, that of ono Sanjad Salim, the ancestor of tlie 
Kahai Sayyids still fouud in the parganali. ITrom tho ancient city g,oino 
XCanaujiya Bralimans of ibeso provinces take tbeir title of Klior hd Fdnde}^ 

Tlio omporor Sikandar Lodi, whoso name perhaps lingors in that of Sikan- 
darpur village, spout at Shamsabad parts of the years 1494 and 1495. He in 
1500 bestowed tho town and parganah on the Farmiili Afghans Imad and iSid- 
ainnXu. Babar iti 1528 nusuccesfully offeved the samo gift to tbo bo^>icged i&ja 
of Chandori us a bvibo for the oapitulation of that fortress. In tlio same year 
the same offer was made and accepted by Bikrainajit Sisodiya, who exchanged 
Rintambhor for Shamsabad. Tho PathAns bad not long before captured the 
town from tbo impevivU governoi*, Abii-l-Muhammad NizAbdz. In 1575 
died another governor, Husaia Klidn Tukriya f and in the town perhaps dwelt 
for a time his almoner, the historian Abd-ul-Kudir. Ten years later (997IL), 
ono Mirza Tahir is said to have founded tho modern town on tho lands of 
LarampuVj Paliya, Sikandavpnr, Akbarpuv-Damodar, and IChAupur. The 
Institutes of Ahhar (1596) moutioii it as the head-quarters of tho parganah and 
the site of a fort on the banks of tho Ganges.” 

Ill 1607, that town and parganah are held by nawAb Rashid ICluin, tlio 
founder of Mau-Kashfdabad, In 1720, they were granted to a native of the 
latter village, Muhammad, first nawdb of Faruklmbad \ and in tho following 
year he appointed his ennobled slave, Dfiiid Klidn, governor. In tbo veigii 
of nawdb Ahmad (1750-71) tho same office was bestowed on another ennobled 
slave, Zulfikar or Excalibar Kliftn. Except for a short time af(or the battle 
of Lnunri,*^ when there avus no recognized na^vdb, Shamsabad continued in 
the bands of the Baiigash dynasty. It was not, like other parts of tho dis¬ 
trict, annexed by tho nawuba of Ondh or tho Marluatfcas. But in 1801 it was 
ceded to its present rulers, tho British. 

SiiAirsABAD East or Belmr, a parganah of the Parukhabad or Headquar¬ 
ters tahsil, is, when its frontiers are roughly defined, bounded on tho north by 
the Kaimgunj tahsil ; on the south-west by tahsils Aliganj of Eta and Main- 
piiri and Bliongiiou of Mainpuri; on tho south by tahsil Chliibrdinau ; on tho 
east by the three romainiiig parganabs of its own talisil. But all its bounda¬ 
ries are irregular, and the eastern, into which Muliammadabad intrudes like a 
wedge, is most irregular of all. Along parts of the south-western and the 

^See Benms’ Elliot’s Gloswry^l^ 14? » aud Sbcu’lna’a Castes am! "fjiOes of ffemaca, 25. 
rp, 150‘Gl. ^ Pp. IGO-CO. 
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wlialo of the soiiilierii froutior the KSli iiadi supplies a border, Bebar had, 
accoi din^r to the latest official statement (1878), a total area of 132 square miles 
and 316 acres; according to tho last census (1872) a total popi]latioii of 58,295 
souls. But of both area and population details will bo given hereafter, Tho par- 
ganah contains 157 ostatos, distributed over 124 villages. The average area of 
the latter, 699 acres each, is larger than in any other pargaiiah of the district. 

Some idea of tho physical and agricultural features of Boliar may be formed 
I’liyRtoal ami agdcltu- from tho articloon its ouelosingtahsil. The parganah lies 
ml renturcb. wholly OQ tho upland watershed of tho Bagnr and Kdli 

nacli. Its only recorded height is the Groat Trigonometrical Survey station at 
rothtiri, 536 feet above the sea. “ Tlio orops, soils, castes, and system of culti¬ 
vation,” writes Mr. 0. A. Elliott, appear tho same or noarly tlio same as in other 
parganahs ; but tho soil is perhaps a little inferior and water is cortaiuly less 
abimilaut,” Of tho eulhvatod aroa, liowovor, 61 per cent, is returned as watered. 
It was above mcutioiiecl tliat, owing to friability of soil and other causes, 
masonry woHs are largely ooustrooted for field iiTigiition. To cncourago tho 
practico, land thus watorod has boon assessed at tho same rates as unwatered land. 

The metalled Bewar branch of tho Qraiul Trunk Road passes north-onstwaVds 
Conwmnicatloas aud through the south of tho parganah, being crossed at 
trade. Madanpiir by a north-westerly cart-track or fourth-class 

lino. But tho highways of Boh.ir are chiefly unmotalled linos of tho third ola£(s. 
Throo such roa<ls span tho north of tho parganah, two of them crossing at Nim- 
karori. Madaupur and Nimkarori are tho two prlacipal villages. The ancient 
city of Sankisa, near tho bank of tho Kali nadi, is now occupied by little besides 
ruins, Tho trade and mannfacturos of this parganah are of tlio same primitive 
ch.iracteras described in tho artiolos on parganahs Bhojpuc and Muliamniadabad. 

According to tho oensns of 1872, Shamsabad East contained 2G9 inhabited 
villages, of which 178 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 67 
1 opulailon. between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000; and 7 

botween 1,000 and 2,000, The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 
58,205 souls (25,812 females), giving 443 to tbo square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there wore 56,575 Hindus, of whom 25,005 wore females ; 
1,719 Musalmiins (807 females); and 1 Christian. Distributiirg tho Hindu 
population among.st tho four great classes, tho census shows 4,564 Brahmans 
(1,999 fotnalos), 8,007 Rajputs (3,246 females), and 101 Bnniyds (43 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ tho other castes,” which 
show a total of 43,903 souls (19,717 femalos). Tho principal Brahman sub- 
diYisions are thoKanaujia (3,946), Gaur, Sarasiit, Diibc, Misr, and Ojha. Tho 
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liAjpiii.s Lolono fo tlio Rallior (53,403), Jjiiglicl (45), Cinur (968), Hcngarli (41). 
Ciliaiiliitii (487), Bills (830)> Tumai' (40), Ijliiiclaiiriya (17), Cbandol (82), 
Xvivtohnya (7B3), Gahrwur (132), ronwar (53), Kaclduvalui (237), Sombunsi 
(28), Biir^^pjiU', Solaiiklii^ Cljanuiigutir, Bacbliiil, Gab lot, CTiuiLiim, PiirilitV, 
Lhiniliij and Chandmban&i cbms; the B.iniyiLs to tlio Ajndliiabftsi (90) mib- 
diviaioJi. I'ho other caste ,h oxcoedinf? one thousand souls each aro the Ghamar 
(5,693), Hajjum (1,161), Kaelihi (4,432), Dluina (1,051), Kaliar (2,615), Alur 
(9,302), Giulana (2,293), Kisdn (7,141), iiiid Kalal Uj349). TJio fulknvino- liavo 
less tliaii 0110 tliousniul members each :■- Kayaili, Blnubbunja, Tcli^ Dliohi, Bar- 
luii, Loliav, Darzi, Joshi, BJiili, Tainboli, Biiri, Blmfc, Kiiakrob, Kumli/ir, 

Kori, Kiivmi, CJiak, Nat, Baliclia, Khulik, Nuniya, and Gosaiii. Tlioso Mu- 
salnians wboso tribo is spccibed arc distiibutcd aniongbt Shaikbs (1,145), Pa^ 
ihans (130), Sayyida (78), and Mugbals (3), 

Tho occiipatioQS of fclio peoplu iiio shown in tho statistics collected at the 
^ , same census. From these it appears tliaU of the male 

adult population (not less fchuu liftoou years of ago), 
405 bolongr to tho professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 
2^542 to the (loinestio class, ‘Nvlnch includes sovvaiits, Ijurbers, s^veepers, ^vasli" 
onnon, &o,; 071 to tho coumicrcinl eluss, compri'^in^ bankers, carriers, and 
tiadesnuai of allaovts; 21,l()i) to tho agricultural ; and 14,138 to tho indus- 
Iriid or artisan. A sixth or indefinito clabs includes 4,033 laboiirors aad 519 
Iversons of jio sjioci/ied occupiition. Takijig tho total population, ii’rc.sjicctivc of 
nnro or sex, tho saiim returns give 7,165 as lundliolders, 30,997 ns cultivators, 
and 20,133 as engaged in occupations nncounccted with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which aro confessedly imjiorfcct, show 1,250 jnales as 
nblc to read and writu out of a total male population num])Orino* 5r3,n30 souls. 
Of till (ho Yilliigos ill Bchar but. 3 are vovenuo-froe. In discussing (he cur- 
XiRuUicvcwuc. a^iSl•ssment of revenuo Mr. Elliott thus classifies 

tliu past and present areas ol‘ the pargainih : — 


XiRUU ICVCWUC. 
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The largo apparent increase in gross mid imcultiirablo areas is attributed to 
the fact that Lho measnremonts of the two earlier siirvo^'^s ^vore often iacorrocUy 
returued. It will bo seen that the total last shown exceeds tliat of the late offi¬ 
cial statement by 24 acres only. The actual increase in cultivation is stated 
at 17 percent. The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted in framing 
the current sottlomeut have been described once for all.’ Enough to inontion 
that ho grouped the soils of the various villages into corresponding classes 
(to) more or less minutely sub-diviJed; and that ho assutnod for each sub¬ 
division tho rent-rate shown in the following tablo 





1 Assumed 


Clnss ami sub-diviaion of aoil. 


Poicciitfige 
of total area. 

lieu t-v ate por ;jaAa 
hl^ha. 

Ucsiiltaut 
lent ft!. 




Ks. n. 

11b. 

Gaukun, watered (2 cln»sca) 

<«• 

6-1 

FroTii 0 0 (ifit class) 
to 4 0 (2nd clnss). 

25,794 

Bo., dry „ 


*6 

3 0 

1,977 

Loiini, watoicsil (2 claaaca) 


39*3 

From 3 0 (isfc class) 
to 2 4 (2ji(l claas) 

88,183 

Bo , iHnvafcerccl (a claasen) 

• »« 

1-1-9 

From 2 o(lhb cUsa} 
to 1 8 (2nd cliiBs). 

S2,i>77 

Snnd, watoieO 

!•* 

37 

2 4 

7.014 

Bo., 1111 water oil (S cUitjsc'j) 

t4 • 

aS'S 

From I fldat clfifls) 
to C U (3rd cliisci) 

29/JG6 

Turdl (j3 eJasJefi) ,,, 

f«4 

C7 

From 2 a (Ifit class) 
to X 8 (2nd olaas). 


Total 

... 

lOO'O 


1,85,447 


Apaha Uijlia is about 4 tbs of an aero. Tho meaning of tho terms gaulhui 
and iardi has boon explained in llio tahsU articlo. 

Deduced from tho total of the last column ufc 50 per cent ^ the rovemio would 
Jiavo reached Es. 92^723. But in applying lho rates village by village^ it was 
sometimos found needful to roduco them; and the demand was eventually fixed 
at Hs. 85,913 only, inclucUng a small sum paid to assignees, Tho revenue pay¬ 
able to Government, Es. 85^463, bus since boon reduced by Es. 262. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of Es. 9-8 per cent, on tho expiring demand 
(Es. 78,231). Its inoidenco per acre was Ro. 1-0-2 on the total. Re. 1-6-2 on 
tho aasessiiblo, and Ro. l-iO-5 on tho outtivatod area. On cultivation the expir¬ 
ing rovonuohiid fallen at tho r«afco of Eo. 1-8-2 per aero. Though not yot for¬ 
mally sanctioned by Govornmont, tho new revenue has boon in force since the 
autumn of 1871. 


* Supra^ ap. iOU-Ol. 
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The ceases levied, iti additiou to the revenue, for police, roadi?, other local 
objects, and village accountants’ fees, here reached 
Rs. 13,277. They wore assessed, as usual, on uiitaxed 
as ^vgU as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of Rs, 5 pov cent, for accouv^t- 
anls* fees and 10 por cent, for oHioi* expenses. 

Of tlie classes which pay the revemie the most numerous live Rajputs, and 

Lnudlord ^ distance Brahmans. The Rajputs belong 

chiefly to the Ihithor and Ganr clans. Tlio commonest 
form of tenure is tlio and bha^dchdra holdings aro raider thau in many 

other pnrgmiahs of tho district. Of the cnltivutod area 23 por conh. ia tilled by 
the proprietors tlieinselvea, with an averago ftinii of 5*01 acres each. To what 
extent and at what price land changed luinds during the fconu oi tho last sottle- 
iiienb (1835-71) may bo shown thus 



D I , YcaiB* 

fl. Kc venue, Price, pnrehaso 

nfrevcime. 


iroitgage 
Private saio 
Public Aiictiou 



Tho fcoiiautry are chiefly Rajputs, Brnlimans, Aliirs, and KisAns, Of tho total 
^ ^ cultivation 60 per cent, is liolJ by tenants with rights 

of occupancy and 17 by tenants-at-will. Tho largest 
averago holding, next to that of the cultivating landlord, is that of the resident 
occupancy tenant ^5*48 ucre^). During the currency of the expired asaossiiiout 
rents rose by over 22 pei cent. Tho rise may have been duo to the increase of 
irrigation, \^hich nearly doubled. But Mr. Elliott ascribes it, as in PahAra, to 
a general blind cnhaiicomeut,” which gradually raised the vents of toiauts- 
nhwill up to and past tho level up to those ])aid l)y teiinnU with rights. Tho 
rental actually paid hy tenants to landlords was by Mr. Elliott himself reckoned 
at Rs. 1,66,568. Bui this, which must not bo confused with the higher ventiil 
assumed for purposes of assessment, includes the imaginary rout of lauds tilled 
by tho landlords themselves. 

In turning to history, wo must, as usual in this part of the notice, ccmfme 
^ ourselves to points of tribal or fiscal interest. Tlio 

general annals of Belinr have almidy Ihiiml Ihcir 


lliflbory. 
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place amongst those of the district at large. The earliest colonists of the 
The ChftiTifirgftur, paiganah weie^ if faith may bo placed on thoir IcgcndSi 

bdr, ami Brichhftl. the (Jhainargaur, ParihAr, and Pachhal liajputs. It 

is said that about 1200 a Ohamavgaur cajno northward with Parjan the Rntlior, 
and received from that prince the lands of Nagla Dosadh iu this parganah. 
But harassed on all sides by the aboiiginal Bhyara, the ne^y lord of Nagla 
Dosttdh was imablo to hold his o^Yl3. Ho invited, therefovo, to his aid a Parihir of 
tho Kaiinsil clan, Bhao Singh of Jigui iu Jalauu. Blido ciimo, saw, and was 
slain. But his sou ISlirpat amply avenged his death. The Bhyars were slaugh¬ 
tered out of Beliar and several other villages which NirpaPs descendants still 
hold. As for the Ohamargaurs they exist, hut never acquired any strong 
footing iu this parganaln The Bachhals of the Cachh clan, who still hold Ma- 
danpur, aver that their ancestor, Chand Singh, received it from Parjan. 

Tho dynasty founded by Parjan tho Htlthor was still ruling at Khor, 
xand the Bhyars still flourished, when tho Bais Rftjpiits 
arrived. Coining probably from the south, thdir chief, 
Saddar Singh, obtained from tho Khor raja a grant of Sitliwanpur and other 
villages then occupied by tho Bhydrs. The luckless aborigines wero expelled, 
and iu somo of those villages SadchiPa Bais descendants may still bo found as 
landlords. 

It was at some period during tho rule of the Khor rdjas that the Katiha 
Bdjputs mado their first appearance. They had sottled 
iu boveral villages when thoir chief, Bil, was arrested 
for arrears of tribute duo to tho r.dja. At the entreaty of tho (xuruslinclinagar 
Brahmans bo was roleasod ; and he afterwards founded Puklinji, which with 
other villages is still hold by his Joscoudants. 

The most important colony, however, was that founded, not under the 
patronage of tho Rathors, but by the Rdthors them- 
Katliors, solvos. About 1450, when Karan, last rdjii of Khor, 

was expelled by tho king of Jaunpur, his grandson, Udaicliaud, settled in 
Muliaminadabad with tho lesser title of Rdo. This Udaiehaud is the reputed 
ancestor of all Rdthor proprietors north of the Kuli nadi. His grandson, RAo 
Krisliii Rai, moved into this parganali, biiilding a castle at Khomsaipur j while 
Ilia Rdthor brotliers and kinsinon aproad over 26 other villages in the south¬ 
east. Of these the clan have lost one onlybut their chiof, tho descendant 
of Udaichancl, is reduced to tho possession of Khomsaipur xand Gaueshpur. 
Ho noveiiheloss hold iu groat respect, and receives at each recurring Holi 


Kntilm colonies. 


Katliors, 
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and DnRulu'a festival /?ift 3 of liomago from his brother Eathors. The clan, 
aajs Mi\ JSlliott, is too aristocratic and exclnsivo to breed fastj but it ia 
pleasant to see an ancient and historic race holding its ground so ^voll. 

Tlio Qanrs aro descendants of Sarhc, mentioned in the Bliojpnr parganali 
article. Of the 81 villages which ho obtained sonio 
300 years ago, 24 lay in this parganali, Tho colony 
thus fonnjed has mnitiplied greatly, and still lioki.s 19 villages. Ono 
of tlicso is Slroli, which foil to tho slnare of Sarho’s son Tilok.^ At the time 
wlien Fariikha])ad was founded (1734), the chief of Siroli boro the title of raja, 
and sent his son, Akbiir 8uh, to assist Nawdb Miihanniiad in keeping the IBaui- 
tolas at bay.^ 

TIvg r>i ahmans, who hold IG villages, belong to different families enliroly 
^ imconncctod. Tho samo may bo said of tho Kuyatlis, 

The Ahlrs and KiauvAS hold each a fesv villages, but 
have no traditional history. 

Debar Nvas formerly a tap^ni of Shamsahad (West), It thou included 
two sub-divisions or Jdsmats, Dollar and Siroli. On its ccssiou to Iho ISnglish 
in 1802 it was severed from tho gi’eufcer Shamsahad and oroclod into a 
separate pavganah nnder the name of Sliainsabad East* The title v^as not only 
long, but confusing, for Shamsahad proper was allowed lo roiaiii its lonnor 
name. Mr. Elliott proposes to stylo the pargaiiah Debar, as of yore ; and tlio 
proposal has obvious advantages. Tho demands assessed upon this Behar at 
the sueco&sivo British settlemonts of limd-'rovonuo liavo been as follows : — 


at tho first, Ks. 77,961 ; at fcho socond, Its. 78,830 i at tho third, Ds. 80,099; 

at the louvtU, lU. 82,930 *, at the fifth, lU. 84,296 • and at the vevitiien of the 

fiftli, l(s. 78,449, TJia next or current assessment has been noticed above. 

During tho term of the last, tho boundary between Debar and Shamsahad (West) 

uudorwoiit groat changes. But what those wore is of little present importance. 

SiiAMb'AUAD West, a parganali of the Kaimganj tabsil, is bounded on tho 

^ , cast-norfcli-east by the Ganges, which severs it from tho 

CouiiclAnca, men, &c, i ^ ^ 

Aligarh talisil; ou the 11 or111-north-west by pargauah 

Kampil of its own tabsil; on tho west-north-west by tahsil Al/ganj of Eta ; 

and ou the soutli-south-east by the lioad-quavlevs tabsU. It may bo cou- 

sidored as a rude quadrilateral figure with unequal angles and sides. Its total 

area by tho latest official statement (1878) was 196 square milog and 424 

acres ; its total population by tho Gon.sii9 (1872) was 99,803 souls* But of 


’ Mr. TCvaiig* notes Mr. Irvine’s first aiticlp on the I'arukhabiul Kftwuhq. J, A. H,, 

Ij,, 1878. StrflnKoly cnoiifrh tliiH rnja’H nainc was Tilak WcMiic toUb too, tluii he waa 
aged. May iiotTilok linve licpo nntcclatcd by a acnoratiiui or so? 
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both nrea and population details bo given hereafter, Tlio fotal number of 
villages is 247 and of estates 3d2^ tho average size of the fornior being about 
509*5 acres. 


Tho phyaioal aud agricultural features of Shamsabod West nro those 


Physical fontufCB, 


described in the article on iis on closing talisilj Kiiiiii- 
gaiij, Over three-quarters of tho whole urea lie on 
tlie uplands above tho old Ganges cliff. The JowJauds arc con lined to ,i bolt 
\vd)icli^ broad along tho whole of the eastern border, narrows to a jioiiit not long 
alter turning tho corner to skill the northern. Passing eastward through that 
northern frontier, the old Burhia traverses tho lowlands aud joins Llie Ganges, 
Eastwards, too, from tho wcslein frontier the Cag^r crosses Ihe uplands, liiniing 
at length by a southward bend into the eastern Shanisabad, Tho only other 
water-course deserving a name is the Khiirir, wduch rising in some lagoons on 
the uplands runs eastwards, past Baushanabad and through tho lowlands, to 
the Ganges, Its lagoons are one of tho principal features of ShamsahadAYost, 
for in it lie the saltish plains moniionod by the Kaimganj article. Tho 
pYincii>al mixtures of swamp mid water uro to be found at Chilsara., Pilktana^ 
and Blmdiudi villages. 

TJio metalled or first-class road from Farukhabad to Kaimganj passes 
C'ommiimcafclona nwd north-woatwards through the heart of tho parganah* 
From it at Faiz-bagh an unnictiilled sccuud-olass 
line branches northwards to Shamsliabad ; and from it near the southern fron¬ 


tier another road of the Bamo class diverges to cross the pargunah for AHganj 
of Eta. This Aliganj liighway, agniii, is ciossed at Nawhbgauj by the second- 
class Muhammad abaci and ICaiingauj lino, which pierces fclio paigunali from 
iiorih to south. Those main roads am fed by iiimiorous third-class iinmotallcd 
ways, five of wliich radiate from Bhnmsahacl alone. The only fourth-class 
lino or cart-track seems to bo that which, passing eastwardK from Shamsabacl, 
crosses tho Ganges at Karanpur-glisU, Tho chief ))laccs of tlio jiargannh, all 
vsavu tho last on roads, are Bliuiiisabad, Ranshaiiabad, Nawnbgunj, and Pil- 
kliauii. At tlicso and other villsigos weekly markets provide a Stile for Llie 
pargaiuddb one great product—its crops. To wliat vanofcios those ciops cliiefiy 
belong has boon sliowu iu the labsil article. 

According to tlao census of 1872, purganah Sliamsabud West coti- 
, tiiiuod dlO inhabited villagos, of wlij(?h 255 bad loss 

roiuilntioii, ^ ' 

than 200 inhaljitants; lU between 200 niiJ 500; 37 

b\ tween 500 aud 1,000; aud b between 1,000 iiud 2,000* Ouc town, Bluiiub- 

iibiiib cojitaincd over 8,000 persona. 
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The totfil populiition iiuinbercJ 9D,803 «ouIs (45,873 females), giving 
509 to the 8(][Uiiro mile. Classified aocording to religion, ilioro were 91,618 
HimlCia, of wliom 41,812 were females ; and 8^185 Kiisaluuins (4,031 females). 
Dlsti'ibutiug the Hindu pojudatiou amongst tlio four gi'oat classes, the census 
shows 7,051 Brahmans (3,176 females); 3,403 Rajputs (J,445 females); and 
2,234 Baniyas (1,017 fomaloa); whilst tliu great mass of tlio population is 
included in “ the other castes” of the lotuvns, which sho^Y a total of 78,840 
Souls (36,174 fcniidosV Tlio prluch^al Bialimnn snb-ciivisions arc the Knnau- 
jia (4,290j and Gaiir, The iWjjnUa belong to tlio RiiUior (329), Gaur (1,025), 
Sengarh (41), Ohauhiin (270), 13ais (326), Toinur (23), Giihrwar (415), 
Kaclihwalia (75), Sombansi (,73), Ujayyjni, Jangtuira, Bavgujar, Kinwar, and 
Giiiiiiiiit clans; Llio Baniyas to the Agarwill, yaraogi, Rastogi, Kiiiulii, and 
Anclliin sub-divisions- Tlioao other castes which exceed in mimbor one ihou- 
F.iiud souls each are the KayatU (2,260), OUam tr (11,528), Ilajjdm (1,816), 
Kdohlu (9,495), Blmrblmnja (1,322), Tedi* (1,504), Dlunm (1,148), Kaliftr 
(8,120), Aliir (12,835), Gadariya 1^3,314), Kisan (L0,905), Dhobi (1,330) Burhai 
(1,343), Kori (1,376', and Kurnii tSjfilO). Tlie following have less than one 
lliousand mombers eaoh ;—^Ivalal, Loliar, Dai'^si, Joshi, Somiv, Mali, Tamboli,, 
Barb CJiafc, Khakrob, Kumlulr, Faldr, Nat, Baholiya, Khatlk, Nuniya, 
Biiirya, Giijar, ihisi, Raj, Juhiliaaiul Jat. TUcso Miisalmans whoso class is 
spochictl uvo outorod as Putluvus (2,622), vShaikha (1,854), Sayyida (729), and 
Muglials (51). 

The occupations of tho people arc slio^vn in the statistics eolloctecl at 
the census of 1872. From those it appears that, of 
tlio male iiduU population (not loss lliaii fifteen yours 
of nge), 217 are omployod in profes.sional avocations, such as Governmonfc 
servants, priests, doctors, and tlio like; 1,399 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-caruiorvS, barbers, sweepers, wasbormen, &g. ; 539 in commorco, 
iiibnyiug, selling, keepino nr lending inonoy or goods, oimii tho eonvoyanco of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,628 in agucnllural operations; 2,335 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, nml tho preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vogolables, mineral, and animal. Tliore weyo 2,133 persons roturned 
as biboiirors and 227 as of no spoediod ochupation. Taking tho total ])<)pula- 
lioii, in'oBpcclivo of ago or sex, iho sannc returns give 5,665 as liindlioldors, 
»5G,0SG 4s cultivators, and 38,052 as ongagud lu occupations unconnoct^)d 
with iigriculturo. Tho oducational statistics, which are confusscdly imperfect, 
show 905 males a bio to read and write out of a total male population uiunbor- 
iug 32,483 souU. 
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Of tlio cslales in Sbanisabiiil no lesii tliaii 5d arc revenue-free* In innlc- 

^ T ing pi’oposals for tbe curronfc assessment of laiid- 

Lautl-rc veil lie. r a -i-m 

rovenuo Mr, 0* A. Elliolt tluis classifies tbo past and 

present areas of the pai'ganah :— 


Area classed ns 


Ai-n.oi.nTTi At measure- 
AttliensKC'?s- At tho le i- inonts for 

Te™t' tl'ocm-rent 

1834. llSSCMUlQIlt, 

ia04. 


Unabsi SMAnr^E 


AssHSflAni,I 5 


(Bari’ciit rcvcnue-rj'ccjj Ac) 
rOlcl Mow 
» { Now fallow .M 

L(7iiUivalc(l 

Total assoR<?nl)lo 


Ghamd Tutal 


Aoreq, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

2U,M8 

30 197 

25,205 

25,403 

10,108 

ll,f)0V 

7,400 

7,030 

J,872 

08,203 

07,709 

83,003 

01,150 

94,fir>7 

97,402 

120,304 

125,001 

122,097 


I'lio survey of l83i wa.s eirocLod by Sir Henry Lawrence, then, hoivovcv, 
u more Lioittenanfc. Tlie variety in gross ineasuroinonl. is cine to the action of 
llio Ganges; and it nlay bo romiu-kcJ that the ai-ea of the late official state¬ 
ment shows an lucroaso of nearly five square miles over that last given iu 
llii.s table. Bolwoon 183i and 18(54 the cultivation on the assos.snlilo lands 
i)f the parganab inol’easod by 85 per cent. As iu ICampi), the unassessablo 
Urea is largely swollen by untaxed grants which the Baugash dynasty 
hostowod oil Its Pathdn cottsins. Of the total area 39 per cent- is returned as 


\valored. 

'I'ho general principles wliieh Mr. Elliolt adopted for the cnrronl assoss- 
moiit have boon described above.' Wo need hero only montion that lie divided 
the parganab into four circles and arranged the .soils of oacli village 

and circle in coiTe-sponding classes {kar) moro or Icsi! iniimLcly sub-divided. 

‘ -Sw/irtt. i>p- loo-oa 


? 
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Tlio renfc-ratos wliicli he asanincJ for cacli class and circle may be thus 

bliown 


Asaumeil rciU-rnle i»or 
pa/id bigha. 


Assumed lonfc-rnte 
pci* pa/id Itighn, 


I. Bandar or Suburban Ks. 9 - 0 . 

ripl'iiilR, gati h d n ^ 

(114,137 paAo I c., ina- 
liighas ) II u r e d 
I n n <1 
r o u n d 
sliama n ► 
bad, 

Other Rfiii- From Ba. fi-0(|st cl ) 
hiin (3cl.) to Its. S-10 (3u(l el ) 
Watered Hs 4-8 (1st cl.) 
loam (3 Jls. 9-4 (3r(l cl ) 


2. Tnrni or 

loWlftlKlR, 

loamy belt 

Blcirlinff old 
Clifi: (0,52i 
bigbiis.) 


loam (3 
classes.) 
\)ry do (2 
classPH ) 
VTril c r e d 
sand 

Dry do. (3 
clnsses). 
Flooded (2 
classes). 


lie. l-\4 (»8t cl ) 
Be. 1-8 (2nd cl,) 
Its. 2-4. 


Dry do. (3 Be, 1-8 (I at cl A 

clnsses). Bo 0-12C3rdcl) 

Flooded (2 ]fs, 2-4 (1st d ) 

clnsses). Be, l-8 0nd) 

Gniihilii (IFroinRs 9-n (Intel) 
cla«aea). to Us. 3-4 (4th cl ) 
Lo.am (ft Hs 3-19 (1st el) 

classes0 Kc. 1-8 (fttb cl.) 


2,^(coucJtl ) Flooded, 

Sand (2| 
clnsses ) 

3 Bowl'nitl", O a it/tan (ft 

middle belt I classes.) 
(10,100 pti/m'Flooded (1 

/jiijhiEn, classi's.) 

f* /t a i /i (t 
Rand (3 
classes), 
Saltish 
sa n d (3 
chi'jsea.) 

M ii n j /h a 
8 a n d (2 
clnsses) 

4 Lowlnritls, Gaulinn (J 
flooded belt | clnescB ) 
skirting Gan-| 

(7,813 bNjFlooded (*| 
films.) classes.) 


Be 1-14 

From lie. 1-8 (Intel, 
to HO. O-lft (Snd 
cl ) 

From Tls. 4-8(lsl cl. 
loUe 1-H (0th cl*) 
lU a-0 fist cl.) 

Uc. 0-12 (Ith cl.) 
Uc. 18 (IHt cl ) 

Uo 0-12 (3rd cl.) 

Tie, 1-H (1st cl.) 
no. 0-l2(3rilcl ) 

He, M4 (Iflt cl). 
Ue, I'B (2nd) 

From R9,3 0(2ndcl)' 
to Ko 1-8(4111 cl ; 
ns. 1-14 Istel.) 

Re. (M2 (4th cl.) 


Some clGscription of tlio various circleSj aiul of ibo soils named ganJunij 
07 idnjhai and phatka^ will bo found in tlio arfciclo on tho Kaimganj talisil. A 
pal:a higha Ijas been inoro than onco defined as about 4^tlis of nii aero. Tho 
nssiimod rates were always slightly in excess of those actually paid. 

Vi lion applied to tbe assessable area tho assnmod standards gavo tho 
parganah a gross rental of Ks. 2,8:i,887. Deducod from that sum at 50 per 
cent., tho revenue would Iiavo roiiclied Rs. 1,4J,443. But it was actually fixed 
at Bs, 1,36,106/ aud later arrangements have reduced its figure to Ra. 1,35,802. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase of IG'9 per cent, on ibo ex|ni'ing 
demand (lis. 1,18,220). Its inoidoncepor acre was Ro. 1-1-11 on ilio total, 
Ro. 1-7-10 on tho assessable, and Re. 1-11-8 on the cultivated area. On cul¬ 
tivation the expiring revoiiuo. had fallon at tho rate of Re. 1-7-7 per acre. 
Xliougii not yot formally sanctioned by Goveriiniont, llic now cloniaud has 
been iu force since the niituin of 1871. 

' No Hist clasg. cxchiOeB r sum of Rb 2,0fl3 pnynblG to avantec'J, 
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The cesses levied, in addition to tlie revonne, for police, roads, and other 

objects, here reached Its. 21,708. They wevo 
assessed ns usual on all estates, whether subject to 
or oxoTnpt frotn, the payment of land rovoiiue. 

Jj audio i ds who pay that roveime are chiefly Pathdua, Hdjpiits, Kurmis, 
^ ^ AMrs, and Kisfins; tho HAjputs belonging mostly to 

tho Gahrwar, Gaiir, Bargujar, and Baia clans. Hero, 
as in Kiunpii, ibe salient feature of proprietary tenure is tho largo niimhor of 
grants held rovonue-free by Patbilna, Of the cultivated area 17 per cent* 
is tilled by propriGtor.s themselves, with an average farm of 5‘50 acres Gael], 
The following table shows to what extent and at wliat price land changed 
hands during the term of the last settlement (1835-71/ ; — 


Lniullord 


Mode of tranafer. 


Acres, Rovguuc 





Rs. Rb. a, p, 

04,086 9 7 11 

0,44,060 11 M 11 

76,391 0 13 II 


Many of the classes just mentioned as landlords, the Kurmis, Ahlrs, KisAns, 
^ and Baiscs for instance, aro represented largely 

in the tonantry also, Tho other great cultivating 
clans ai'o tho Cliamars and Kaohhis. Of tho total cultivation C7 per cent, 
is hold by tenants with rights of oeoupanoy and 10 by tenaiits-at-will. The 
largest average holdings aro as usual those held by resident occupancy tenants 
(5 acres each). The rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was at settle¬ 
ment returned ns Rs. 1,58,719. Bat this sum must not ho confused with that 
already moiitioncd as assimed for purposes of assessment’ for tho latter 
included also tlio bypothotioal rout of land tilled by the propriotors thomsolvcSi 
During tho t^rm of tho last sottlemont routs rose by Ro. 0-3-8 per aero, or 
8 per cent. The increase may, howevor, be ascribed rather to tho spread 
of irrigation than to any other cause. In tho lowlands, which do not require 
much watering, tlioro was an actual fall of 1 per cent. The rise was all in tho 
uplands, whore irrigation very greatly increased. 

^Tlie fovmor figure ia iipproximntc only, for tbo last agsesBraent wng effected piecemeal at 
diffcrcut times and l)y different olllcorB. 
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Tii6 historical sootion of tliia article nmat as uauiil rcstriot itself to mattora 
tribal and fiscal The first tribo of whom wo hear 
. as colouising tins parg«T.nah wore the Rdthor Rajputs, 

’n-ijput coWiOB. Biija Parjaii Fill said to liavo bcoa aoroixtli ui dosceiit 

Rfitliors from tliat rdja Jaichand wlio lost at Iho same time Ins 

lifo and the hinocloni of Kanaiij (1191), came northward and foimdod Khor, 
^rhoso remains may bo soon near Sliainsabiul His dynasty could not 
long have romainod undisturbed ; for in 1228 the omporor Shanis-ud-diu 
ejected tlio Ruthora^ and founded Shainsabad itself. But both ibis time 
and uftorwards, when expollod by tlio Jaunpur governor, tlio RAfchors 
managed to recover thoir domains. Their last ivlja of Khor was RAe Karan, 
eighth in succession from Parjan. Wlieii finally dispossossoJ by tlio king 
of Jaunpurj ibis Karan seems to liavo obtained from the Dohli emperor 
a largo fiof in Uaahat of Biulauu. But cadets of his liouso settled and 
founded families in the northern pargaualis of this district also. Of the five 
villages which they onco hold in Sluamsabad West his doscoudaiiLs now hold 
bub one. Truo to the traditions which always make tliem claim connection 
with the RAbhorSj the Qalirw^Aia trace their lineage to ono Ram Singh of 
tlio KAsyap who ontered tho parganah with 

Parjan. Settling first at Dhaulosar, he afterwards 
removed to Oliilsara, were hia descoudaiita aro still seated. But of the 32 
villages which they rLc<iiurod in this jiarganah, thoy can now boast nino only. 

The next most important Rajput colony was that founded by tho Qaurs. 

Tho migration from SliAhjahanpur of llieir chiefs 
Sarho and BArho has been mentioned in tho article oh 
parganab Bhojpur. Barlie obtained a cliaunUi or group of 84 villages, whoso 
head-quarters wore Husainpur and Bartal in Shamsabad West; while to Saihe’s 
descendants also fell tlirco villages in iliis pargunali. Of the 2!) vil¬ 
lages which the tribo once hohl here, they retained at cession (1802) 13, 
and still own six. The Qaiira of Bartal disclaim the kinship which is churned 
with them by the lowlantl Gaurs/ But iho pedigrees of both point to the con¬ 
clusion that their common ancestors SArlie and BArho lived ton goneriitious 
or about 300 years ago. To tho same period belongs tho arrival of Kicbir 

Singh, ho ancestor of tho Bargtijara, who rocoived 
four villages^ from tho Gniirs, These four villages thoy 


afifl GnhrwduB, 


T1\g Gausa 


aud 


^ Tha ejected raja was apparently Jaipiil, the son of Tarjan. “ BrtiismnI, IjL’uIumpur, 

l*uthri, aiul jjlmgora. Unc of Kidiir'ft hoiib, Jfiioz Shiili (su’), ia said to Imvc bc tiled at a llftb 
Tillage, Uiivat-pattj, and to Imve given hia daughtei In inarnago to a Ganr. Tt is odd that this M ns- 
hni imti)t)o£ tiliould luvvo lioon givenalao to the anccBlor of tho Uaistfs in Paramiuigrtr, 
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sl^ill retain. At wbat time Malrao, tlio Ktitiyrtr, crossed from Kot in Bndfiun 
and wrested 10 villages from tho Bhyars is un cor tain. I3ufc nearly all tlioso 
villages have been lost by MalrAo’s descendants, 

Tho AJiirSj tliG and tho Gaitgwdri Kiiniiis wore not conquering colo¬ 

nies ; but seem to have been admitteeb ebiofly for the purpose of roolainiing tlio 
soil, by tho earlier Later Rnjput arrivals sometimes ejected thorn* Thus 

the Raises, a roving and predatory clan from Dauncllakhera in Ouclh, turned tlio 
Kurnns out of Gangliii and elevon other villages. Of these three, iacUuliug Gang- 
lai, are still held by tho descendants of Bhikham Budari, tho first Btiia colonist:. 

By Akbar’s reign (1556-1C05), when the Ganges had retired from the foot of 
Tho parganaU m Akbar's its old clifF, tile ioflux of RAjiJut Colonists may bo liolJ to 
have ceased. In liis Insliliiles Sliainsatacl is rotuvnod 
as a huge parganah of the Kanauj government and Agra province, with a rental 
of Bs. 1,78,461 (71,38,453 lUms). But ho is himself said to have severed from 
its area Mihrabad, iiortli of tho Wangos. This Mihrabad once included parganah 
Amritpur. Now a pait of ShAlijalifinpur, it is said to toko its name from Mihr- 
parwar, tho wife of that Shams wlioso litlo lives in tho name of Shameabad itself. 

Even thus roducGcl, Shamsobad included not only the two Shiiinsabads and 
Muhnmmadabad iu this district, but also Azamnagar of Eta. Its vast size 
caused its division into tho following tappas and kUmais — 

7'appits, Kisnats, 

f Shaijibaljad 

1, Ilftvoli, 1 .<?, tho londa nttadied Bartal \ All in Ibis pargminb, 

to tho fort (yf ybimisjibft(l). ' Khnnini 1 

^Snnii Agimfc (now hi Azamnagur ol Efca). 

^ . ( Bolmr. 

2. JDcImr, now SbtuiiBabad Eaabi 1 

a. Azamimgar Azaiiumgnr. 


When the Dehli emperors gave phtce to tho Bangnsh nawnbg, great changes 
Uiulcr ibo Ikngasb took phaco in the landholding body. Not only woro 
lunviibs many villages confiscated and bestowed ou tho now 

rulers’ Afghan consiaa, but tho whole of what was aftonv'ftrd.s callocl parganah 
Vipai'gi'iou^ was doLached from Shamsabad, as tho fief of his favourite wife. 


and tliQ 13 rltiBh. 


AVhon coded to tho British in 1802, tho remainder 
of Sljamsjibad was divided into tbroo pargaiiahs, 


* Tbc woul lappa is not, as supposed by Wdaon, Hindi, It is prcfl'tcd or su/Tixed to tlio narnos 
urnmiiy plact-n in Afghamalan and Cciurnl Asia orif'fnal meiunii^ is aMiiJil) hill, flub as 
lliij hoad'uai^rteis o£ icvoniio divisions wore ubUiUly straiifflioldh ^ivreliini on Buiili liilla, I lie iiiinic 
had porliiipa btloro it -3 iinportiitloii into lUndubtiui como to menu a rcvciuio divihiou, 
TliG term li,is bcni proninled until it now means a revenue oo in nils sioncr’e divlbioii. 

^ See tirbiiilo on paigiuiah Mnlmmnmckbud* 
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Siiariisabad West, Mubammaclabad, and Shamsabad East. The demands assessed 
EaiKor sottlcmcuts of dilFeienfc tiinoa on the first of these jparganalis were as 
loud revcuttc. followfl : at the first British settlement, Bs. ; at 

the second, Jia. 1,14,594] at the third, its. i, 14,010; at the fourth, 11a, 1,24,129; 
at the fifth, ils. 1,2^,459 3 and at the revision of the fifth, ils. 1,20,3()9, The 
ciirront assessniQiit has been mentioned already. During tlio term of the last, 
the boundary between West and East Stiainsabad waa greatly altered. Bub 
no further changes of area need be recorded. 

SiNGraAMPun, or Suiigrampiir, a village of parganah Bliojpur, stands on 
the right bank of tlio Gauges, about 11 miles south-south-east of h^ateligarh. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 1,761 persons amongst whom are a 
groat many Brahmans. Hindus of that holy caste have naturally settled in 
large numbers at a place JocniGtl so holy by Hindus. 

Eor it is as the scene of religious bathing that Singirampur is chiefly 
remarkable. Hero aro bold, in the months of Jeth 
(Way-June,) and Karttik (Oefcobor-Novembor), two 
great yearly fairs which Inst for ihreo days each. Their attendanco of bathers 
is porliape larger than at any similar gathering in the district, except that of 
Madlmpur Tokaghdt. 

Tlie village can boast of a fourth-class police-station or outpost. Tho 
Ohauldddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here. In 
lloiiso tax, 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance 

of Ro. 1-15-4 from the previous year, gave a total income of Es, 280-11-7. Tlio 
expenditure, wliicb was chiefly ou police and conservancy, amounted to Its, 216. 
Dui’ing tlio same year tho number of houses was 456 ] and of these 208 wore 
assessed with tlio tax, the incidence being Re. 1-5-5 per house asses,sod and 
Ke. 0-:i-6 per head of population. 

Tlio uamo of yingiminpur is popularly traced to Singi Rikh or Saint Cor¬ 
nu to, a Gautam Brahman whoso head was adorned 
History. ^ tsing). On his coining hither tho oxercs- 

coneo fell off, and the ovont is still commoniorated by a temple built in Ins 
honour. This Sinni or Siringi was the fiithcr of Iiigi, who wedding a Gain- 
war |)viiicos& of Kanauj became by her the ancestor of the Gaufcum Rajputs.^ 
It is to bo noted, liowovor, that General Ounniugham spells ilio namo of tho 
place Saiigrniniiur, which would moan tho town of battle. Bmigniin is a 
]n’oi>cr namo not uuknovvn amongst E4jputs. Tt was borne for instance by 
an aiioestor of the Bagheds in parganah Kanauj. 

1 8ec Elliut’b Glubaary, uit. “ Gautuin RiljpiiU’' 


History. 
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Thoncxt hallowed memory connected with Singirdmpnr id that of Bdmkrislau 
DAa, tho slave of Rfimla'ishna/’ that is of tho deity in whoso honour the bath¬ 
ing fairs are held. This iimnkrishna Diis ^vas a Brahmachdri mendicant, and 
the spiritual director of Daiiliit Rao Siiidia. On liim the latter princo (1794— 
1827) bestowed tho village free of rovonue, Tho grant was upheld by the 
British Crovcriimont on condition that the snda bart^ or distribution of food to 
mendicants, should he maintained* Tho village now therefore supports a sort 
of monastic body, composed of a prior (guru) and tho monks liis disciples 
(cJielau On the death of tlin former his aiicocssor is elected by the latter ; bub 
tho election lias not always been allowed to staml. Thus whon Ramkri^hu Das 
died, Sarbsukli Ram was eleciod ]^rior ; I)ut aiiolhor disciple, Bowa Ram, was 
appointed ])y dccroc of tho civil court. Sewa Kiiin was succeeded in 1843 by 
Gur Dev ; and tho latter by Ajudliya Prashi'id, who for non-fulfilment of his 
duties was displaced by the local Govormnent. Rumprasliiid was appelutod in 
his plaeo. 

Four bathing gbAts, or flights of steps descending into the river, have been 
built nt Singfrainpur by monied men of neighboiiriug districts. With tho 
opening of the East Indian lino many of those who used fo attend fcho fairs 
have prefen^ed to visit the Magh mold at Praytig ov Allahabad, But it may 
be hoped tliat wlion tho light ruilvvaj passes near it Biuglrampiir will regain Us 
lost popularity. 

TXTianAai, a town giving its name to tho jiarganah so called, stands 
on the junction of some Indf dozen unmotallod roads, 24 miles south 
of Patch garb, Tho population, 6,101 in 1865, had by 1872 falleu to 
4,G!)7. 

Tiiigmm is a quiGt rustic town surrounded by groves of treos. Fields cropped 
tlirico yearly stretch right up to its oiitor houses. The buildings are aa usual 
chiefly of mud ; but at tho .southern oiul of tho town may be seen many largo 
brick-built houses belonging to Bn'ihmans and Kiiyaths. The Brahmans havo 
given tlieir name lo the Brabmaiipnri quarter; and the cliief resident family 
is one of Kharowa Kiiyaths, who were until lately in tlio service of tho naw4b 
of Tfiuk. Tli 0 bazar is a narrow crooked street in which svyeotineat shops 
seem to prccloininate. Tho remaining roads aro wide, and, according to Dr. 
Planck, well veiitihitodd^ Bub tho same authority gives an indifforent ao- 
count of the inhabitants. Sanitaxy arrangemonta aro ignored, decency is 
Htblo tbolight of I\Iaiiy of the people arc .agriculturists, parts of tho town par¬ 
taking of tliQ charaoLor of an ordinary village, the inhabitants behaving as 
villagers,’* 


48 
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On tho south of tho to^vn used once to atsind an old brick castle ; but its 
memory aurvives only in tho mound which marks its 
Buddings and iio se t and in the niimo of tho Gavhi quarter. Until 1844 

Talgrdm eovild boast also of a tahsiU, Iis modoru luiblio buildings are a third- 
class polico-stutiou, au iinpevial post-office, and a pinganali school. A market 
ia held ou LVidays and Mondaya, l)iit there is no triide beyoiid the ordinary 
sales of grain and cloth. The (Jhaukiilari Act (XX, of 1856) is in force, and 
in 1S78-79 tlie liouso^tax thereby iiiiposed, with a balance of Re. 60 Ivom tlio 
previous year, gave u total incomo of Rs, 51^, Tlio e\penditurej which >Yas 
chiefly on public works, (Rs. o 0 >. police, and consoivuncy, aniountcd to 
iis, SyO. The number of houses \\t\s in rho same year 1,085, and of tliese 299 
were assessod with tho tax 5 tho incidence being Ro. 1 - 8-1 per house assessed 
and Re. 0 - 1-6 per lieatl of population. 

Ttilgrfun meaiLs the village of reservoirs, a inuno which fitly arose from 
tho mimbor of pools or lagoons in fho neigliboiirhoocl. 

IIUtQiy. Ponds, or oxcavatioiis which have become ponds, stag¬ 

nate on the very outskirts of tho town. An alternative name sometimes lieard 
is pdni ?cd f/don or the villago of water. But for tho taste of tho native etymo¬ 
logist tho derivation just given has too little of the farfetched and legendary. 
It is fabled iliereforo that on passing this present site oF Iho town some groat 
man camo across two musicians and halted to hoar their melody, Tliu perform- 
anco pleased hnn greatly, and he offered them money. This tiiry rejoetod, 
begging him to reward them by founding here a town. He did so, calling it 
by the musical uiime of time (tdlj and setdes (gram). In tho leigu of Akbav 
(1556-1603) Talgrdm enjoyed its present rank aatlie chief town of a pargauali. 
After its cession to tho British (18U2j it lieeaino the liead-quavtera of llie tulisil 
in which it lies. But since tlic removal of those head-quarters to (Jlilubvamau 
the town has steadily declined. To some such conclnsion the above noticed fall 
of population has perhaps alioady brought tho reader. 

TAlghAm, a pargauah of tlio Chhibiumaii tah&il, is bounded on tlie onat- 
south-east by pargaunhs Tirwa-TIuitia and Kuuauj, tUo Isan iirul Kali rivers 
supplying in places a boundary ; on tho north-ea^t by tho Granges, which 
severs it from tahsU Bilgjfim of Hardoi; on tho nortli-nortli-wost by parganah 
Bhojpur, from which it is divided chiefly by the K^li ; on the WTst by par¬ 
ganah Chhibrdmanof its own talisil ; and on the south-west by parganaJi Saurikh, 
tho frontier being in most parts marked again by tho Isan, The parganali had 
according to tho latest official statement (1878) a total area of llOscjimro 
miles and 619 acres 5 according to tho latest census (1872) a total population 
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of 57j840 iiilmbifcaiifcs. But of both area, and populatiou dotaifs will be given 
hereafter. Talgrain oontaiuJi 149 estates, distributed over 121 of the revenue 
divisions known as villages (maiisa). The average area of the latter is 630 
acres, or almost cue fl(],uave mile ouch. 

G^ho ])bysical and agricultural IbaturGS of IMlgi'am have boon doscrlb' 
Physical Iinaeotmoinical artioio on its enclosing talisU. It lies, 

icatiiios tliore mentionocl, cliicfly on the upland watershed 

of Xali uadi and Jstin ; and its g cog r up hi aal speciality is the largo number 
of fine laguons in the loamy centre of that tract. The niotailed Gtrand 
Trunk Hoadj the finest highway in tlio worlclj pusses west-north-westwards 
through the breadth of tho i^argaiiali; and at Grursnluiiganj a metalled north¬ 
westerly branch quits that Iiigluviiy for ynteligarh. Along tho Trunk Road and 
this Grursalifiiganj branch is now being cousbructod theUawnpore and Farukha- 
bad Light Railway, with a station at Giirriahiiiganj. AtTiUgram, ^Mlie village 
of ponds,’’ cross two iinmotailed sei'otul^olass ready's which traver.sB the parganali 
from corner to oornor. And the communications already mentioned are fed, at 
Gumliaiganj, TAlgram, Sarndhin and Uiichii, by a network of some half dozen 
tin mo tailed lines of tho third class. An udditioiial trade-route is during tho rainy 
.season provided by tlioK/ili uadi, down which by way of tho KImnta ndla passes 
trafiic bound from and to the Ganges. The pargiLiuih is in fact bettor provided 
with communications by which to export its produce than with local markets 
iit which to sell it, Tho only inqmrtant marts are Talgmm and Gursahdiganj, 
But trade is in truth confined chicto flio barter or sab of those crops which 
arc the pargiinah’s uiio grout product. Even ot tho clius (Baniyas) whoso liere- 
clitary business is grain-dealing thore urc but few- And Ibis loads U3 to tho 


subject of population. 

According to the census of 1672, Tiilgram oontained 277 inhabited 


PopiUfiLion. 


Villages, of which 194 had lees than 209 inhabitants; 58 
between 209 an<l 500; 18 botwoen 500 and 1,000; 6 


between 1,000 and 2,000; and, oiio (TalgrAm) between 3,000and 5,000. The total 
population numbeiod, asalroady meiuioiKxl,57,840 souls(26,200 females),giving 
482 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, thoro wore 50,246 
Hindus, of whom 22,679 wore fomales; and 7,594 Musalmdns (3>714 females.) 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four great cksgos, tho census 
shows 4,859 IMhmaiis (2,181 foinalos), 2,773 Rajputs (l,0c9 females), and 345 
Baniydg (157 femalos); whilst the great inaas of the population is included in ‘"the 
other enste.s’* of tho refurna, whioh show a total of 42,269 souls (19,152 females). 

ThejinnoipalBrdlmmnaub-division is tlioKanaujitt (3,764). The S/ijpuls belong 
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to tho Hdtlior (16)j Bagliol (126), Oanr (319)^ Sengarli (100), Cliaiilnui (140)j 
Bais (443), Tomar (16), Bbadauria (228), Chaiulol (31), Katohriya (43), Gain- 
Y’ar (140), Fonwai- (13), Kdchluvdha (16'2), Soinbaiisi (90), liaikawav, 
Chamargaur, and Gahlot, clans j the Baiiiyns chiefly lo the Ajndbij^fihasi (283) 
fiub-division. The other castes exceedhig in ninuber one thousand souls each 
aro the Kdyath (1,005), Ohaiinir (5,799), Ilajjam (1,053), Kachhi (4,392), 
Toll (1,033), Dhima (1,288), Kaliar (1,1)94), Alur (5,672), Gadariya (2,362>, 
Kisan (4,221), Kali'll (1,865), Kori (2,123), and Kunbi (2,017). Thofoilowiiig 
have less than one thousands members each : — Bharhbunja, Dhobi, Jlarbiii, 
Lob dr, Darzi, Jushi, Soniir, Mali, Taiiiboli, Bari, 13 hut, Kliukrob, Kuinhur, 
Cbalc, Balielia, Bariya, Gosain, Malhili, and '\ralch. Musalmiins are distribufed 
amongst Slmikhs (4,229., Patbdns (2,977), ISayyidfl (376), and Mngbals (65). 

The oGoupations of tlio people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of tho male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 
158 belong to the professional class of oflicials, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,449 
to the domestic class, sorvants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,080 to 
the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradeiinon of all sorts; 
12j7l3 to the agricultural class; and 2,366 to tho industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 2,333 persons returned as labourers and 247 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the aamo returns give 2,208 as landholders, 32,846 as cultivators, and 
22,786 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricuHiiro. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 516 males a.s able to read 
and ^YULtG oat of a total iwalo popvdattQw uamhoi'ing 31,547 souls. 

« , Of all tho parfraiiah but two small \dllage3 are 

revenue-free. In explaining tiie plan on vvhich ho as- 
sessseiltho current revenuo Mr. 0. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present 
areas of Talgram :— 


At, the invfcssiou- At tho 

Arc. cl«.,a as . Jnuo .u. “ 

vey, 1840. jggg ,ggg 

Acvea. Acres Acres, 

G,103 U,40r> 

311,827 0,W17 

4,‘«83 

41,9^7 68,825 

03,277 

09,170 


Land-revenue. 


UrfASBrssAiiLD^ uc, bnrron, potida, roiuls, 
revenac-frec, &c. ... 

g ^ r Old fnltow 
*2 g i >rc\v do, 

■<5 -I C Cultivated 

Total nsseasalilo 
Grand Total 
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One element of difRcuKy in siirvo^nn^ the par^anfthis the oxisteiicc of great 
saline plans. Tlieir neasuroment is morn liiihlo to error tlian that of an equal 
area of cultiYa tod fields. The increa'^e of cultivation (in Avliieh groves bavo 
been iacliidcd)i8 both striking and SJitisfiictoiy, Of tlm present onltivateJ area 
no less than 31,340 acres are returned as irrigjitofJ. It will be soon that the 
total last .shown ovceeds that of tlio late official statement by Imt acres. 

It is needless to repeat^ the general principles on which Mr. Eltiidt framed his 
assessment; siifHeo it hero to say that he grouped the soils of the various villages 
into correspondi rig classo-t iluv') nioroor less minutely sulj-divided, and tliat ho 
assumed for each sul)-divi.sion tho rent-rate shown in the following table;— 


Class and sub divi- 
liioii of 

Pcrceiit- 
aije uf 
total 
ai ea. 

Assumed leiit 
pel puka bUjha. 

riass ami sub- 
division or soil, 

I'crceiil’- 
age of 
total 
area 

Assumed lent 
per paka bCyha 

Gauhdn watered 

8'C 

From Us, O-O (1st 

Sand, wiilered. 

84 

Rb. 2-4 

(Slid claafiOK) 


class ) 

to Ur. -t-a (2nd 

Ditto unv;titered, 

Ofl'B 

From Us. i-fi (rst 

Ditto dry 

0*5 

class.) 

Hfi. S-0 

(.^rd class,) 

i«l 

class ) 

to Rs, |).13 (3rd 

Loam, watered *.• 

(2nd classes) 

Ditto uiiwaton-d, ... 

(and clnaeca) ... 

-V - 

30-4 

0-5 

r«i 

From Ils, 4-0 ()&b 
class.) 

to Kr. 2-8 (2ih 1 
class ) 

From Its, 2-0 (1st 
class.) 

Ilo Uc 1-8 (2iid 

1 class.) 

Tardi (2nd 

class.) 

G'8 

class ) 

From |?q.,3-0 (3rd 
class ) 

to Ilfi, 2-0 (2nd 
class.) 


A ^rj.ka Uijha is about 4-tl^s of an acre. The meaning of the terms gauhdn 
and tardi has been explained in the tahsll articlo, 

Applied to the a&sossablo area tliese rent-rates gave tiro parganah a gross 
assumed rental of Us. 2,01,984; and deduced from that figure at 50 per cent, 
the revenue would have reached Us. 1,00,902, But in the course of assessment 
village by village it was found that tiro rates might in some few cases be slightly 
raised, and the demand ultimately fixed was lis. 1,04,230. It l^as been altered 
but little, still standing at Bs, 1,04,070. As at first imposed it showed an 
increase of 5*2 per cent, on the former revenue (Ra. 99,085), Its incidence per 
acre was Bo. 1-5-7 on tlio total, Be, 1-11-2 on the assessable, and Ha. 2-1-0 on 
the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rato 
of Be. 1-15-6 per aero. Through not yet formally sanctioned by Govern- 
meut, the new revenue Hjis been in force since the autumn of 1869. 

1 Sco above p. 100-OS. 
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Liviidlord 


TliC cesses Icvicclj in ridditiou to the land revenue, for polico, roads, otbor 
district establislmiGiits, and village accountants’ foes, 
hevc reached Uh. 15,6G6. were assessed, as usual, 

on iiutaxerl as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for 
aceonntaiit^i’ foes «'uid 10 per cent for otlicr (jxjienses. 

The landWiU uho pay this revenue are chiefly Brahmans, and next at a 
diatanco Ihijput^ of tlio Olmniiirguiir and Bagliol claius. 
The pobbossions of the Bi/ilmians and Baglioh aro 
swollen by tlic existence of two great taallukas^ which between tlmin swallow 
nearly lialf the par^iunnh, They belong respectively to the cliaiidliaii of 
Bisliangarh and the raja of Tivwav Afieu the iaallukadari form of tenure the 
is coinmoiiest; and but 12 per cent* of the jiarganah is held in 
patiidchi or h/taydehtb Of the ciiUivuted area 11 percent, is tilled hy the 
proprietors tlicmsolveK, (ho aveiiigc home-farm (10‘30 acres) bGing larger than 
in any other parganah of tlio distiict. To what extent and what price land 
changed hands during the term of the last settlement (1836.-69) may bo 
shown til us: — 


Mode of fcraiHfcr, 

j 

Acres. 

Ktjvcnue, 

Price 

Price pov 
acre. 

Ycavs^ pur- 
chnHO of 
revenue. 

Moripnpo .*« 

5,928 

7,^98 

72,76fi 

12 4 5 

nro 

Private bule 

3,0113 

4.4G.1 

18,'138 

6 15 10 

4 0 

P lithe nuction 

6,706 

7.6r>3 

1_ 

9,569 

1 g 0 

1'9 


About o>xo-i\f\h only of the total aim thou, alvouated. Thu rise in 
the price of land lias been vory steiidj^ iind the proprietaiy body is desoHbud by 
Elliott iis “extieniely well-to-do.’’ 


Of the tribes which composo the tenantry, tho most numorons are the Briih- 
mans, Ki.'iAns, AMrs, Musalmans, and Kurmis. Of 
^ the total cultivation 76 per cent, is lield hy tenants 

■with rights of oeciipancy and 13 by tenants-afc-will. During tho term of tbo 
last settlement an enormous incroaso took place in the mimbers of the former. 
The largest tenant holding is tia usual that of the resident occupancy tenant 
(G acrcfi)- The rental paid by tenants to proprietors on untaxed as well 
as taxed lands was at settlement returned as Hs. 17,11,152» But this sum, 
which liioludes the imaginary rout of lands tilled by tho proprietors thomsolves, 
must not be confused with tho higher rental asstmed for purposes of assess- 
mont. Since tho preceding asBcssniont, writes lli*t Elliott, ^Hho gonoral 
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rcnt-vate haa riaea by 4^ annaa pei' aero. It ought to have risen by 
12^ iinuas if il. had kept pace with the improveinoiit of the land aucl the 
increiLao of irrigation. It is therefore a fair con elusion that rent-rates for 
classes of land of etiiial value have fallen in this parganah silica settlement.” 
The result is curiousj but was arrived at also in Kanaiij. 

The traditions of piirganali Taigniiu credit no ohm with feho oarly pos¬ 
session of widespread nilo. The various colonies were 
Tiibal nna fiscal history, and founded for the most part iindor Lho pat¬ 

ronage of a superior power, lliab power was Jaicluinil, king of Kananj ; and 
the period was the ond of the t'voUth ('eiitiny. 

Perhaps the largest of such colonies was that planted by Gandharb and 
Tlao Dalpat Riu, C ham a r gam* Rajputs of tUo Bhdrad- 
Oiamnigama. dhwdj cUiu, Expelling the uhoriginal Bliydrs, who 

Seem always on these occasions to iuivo played Canaauite to the Rajput Jewj 
they occupied Tdigrdm and 23 other villages. But of those their descondants 
lost many under the rule of Ondh, and now roUiu Init half. It should ho 
noted that eleven descents only aro traced buck ro Q indharb and Dalpat, 
Bub had they really come liibher in Jaichand^s reign, the number should ratlier 
have boon eighteen. 

The same suspicion of oxiiggeralcd antiquity cling-i to the Bagliels. It 
has been ulroady sliown tli.ib fch^ir principal local chief, 
the rftja of Tirwa, claims doMcent from a BliaupratAp, 
who came to Kanauj during the reign of Jaichand. But it was also mention- 
ed that the real founder of the family was an advcutiirer who established him- 
ftoif lu Tivmi the cla^a of t/zu jjovorifracftck coatury,^ The Tirwa vdja 

holds seven villages in thia parganah ; but other two are owned by the Baghel 
descendants of one Ilfra Singh, who was also, of course, a contemporary of 
Jiiichand. Those Ivvo villages wore afterwards usurped by Udaicliand, tlie 
Brfihinan founder of the Bisliangarh family. But they were restored to their 
rifrhtfiil owners on the estabJishinenfc of British rule. 

The Bais Rajputs are an offshoot of the great Bals oolony which ejected 
tlio BhvArs from Sakatpur in the reign of Jaichand. 

Other Rajput clans. in/. Mt . .n , 

Thoy once hold four vdlages and still hold one. Tho 
Qahlots, who hold three out of a former thirteen, assisted Hamir tlie Bnis in 
expelling tho Bhyavs from this pavgana. Thoir ancestor as is said to have 
come from Dehli, hut na their pedigree has not been preserved, it is impossi- 
blo to aay at what exact time ho lived. The Surki Rixjputs, who love to 

^Supra^ p, 106 . 
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Other Rfijput clans. 
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connect tlieir name with that of the fire-born Solnnkhi race, have lost all but one 
of tlio seven villages which tliey once acquired. Even less fortunate in this 
respect liave been tho Kaikriwiu‘s, wlioso ton vilhi^os were absorbed by tho 
eartli-luingcr of UclaiclKiiul, and who are now found only as tenants. 

(Jhief among tho Brdinnan sqiuroarcliy are those Tjwari Kanniijiyaa to 
which Udiuelund belonged, How towards tho end of 
tho last century his elder brother Mahanand seizeil 
lands in this parganiili, how tho fannJy acquired from this pargaiiah tho title of 
cktiidhari^ has been told abovo.^ Armed witli the patioiuioe of the Ondli gov¬ 
ernment and of its chief local rcpresontativo Governui* Almas Ali, Uduieband 
succeeded by forced convtyancos and other illogal moans in annoxing almost 
tlie wliole of T&lgrum. Of b8 villages lost to the original aotclers no 
loss tluxn 48 aro ui possession of his doscendanfc, chaudlmri Fatehclianih 
Many others whoso titles could bo tnioed woro roturued to their proper pro¬ 
prietors by tho equity of the Engli&li (Government, Tho otiior Bnihuian faini- 
Hus claim a far greater antiquity, ascribing their heritages to grants from king 
Jaicluind Such aro tho Nagar Misrs, who own tliroo out of a foi'iner nine 
viilagos \ tho Kanaujiya Dubes, who own oiio out of 19 \ and tho Qohad- 
wals nv Gobi)as, whoso soven villages aro said to have been seized by Manilal 
(Mahnnaud of the Bisluingarh family, 

Tho only colonies remaining to bo mentioned aro those of tho Kliokbav 
rathiins and Kanaujiya Kurini-). Tho former still retain four of tho eight vil¬ 
lages which they once acquired. Tho latter were originally tenants, but 
acquired proprietary rights in ton villages wliich thoy havo sinco lost. 

In the Jtmiiuita of Akhav {XbiKy) Tulgrarn is a pargunah {mahdl) of the 
Kaiinnj district {dasiih')^ Kanaiij division (^sarkih') and Agra province 
From the rule of Dolili emperors it passed about 1720 into tlnifc of the 
Bangasli d 3 niasty. About 30 years later it mm seized by the Oiulh nawab, to 
be recovered after a short interval by iiawiib Ahmad Bangaish. In 1752, 
again, Ahmad ceded it to tho Warliattas, but rermiiiied in charge of its admin¬ 
istration. When the MarJiattas invaded the district in 1769, thoy seom to have 
taken over charge themselves. After holding tho parganali somo six or seven 
3 ^ears they were finally ejected by tho nawab of OuJli, who in 1801 ceded it 
to the British. It was at first a part of tlio Etawa district, but was transferred 
to Fanikhabad in 1817 Tho demands assessed on tho parganah at the various 
British setUenionts of laiid-revonue have been as follow: --at the first, Rs, 89,422; 

1 p. 107 . ® U is not HO inofttiooed in Gladivlii’s trnnslatiOJi. In his list of pfti'pfanalis» 

for Sarlrni Knnfinj he givoB n Holgr-mg (UiJgiAm) nncl S4igionB (Salcruon or Snkrdiva), Eat no 
Tuiilgroiig, 



attlieseconJ, Tls. 90,281: ;at the tliirJ, Us. 72,9^12 ; at thefourtli, Us. 
iit Uio hl’tli, Li^. l,18,5‘i:l; and at the revision of the fiftli^ Us. 99,950. The de- 
itumd of the next or eiirreut sottlonioiit has been above exarniued. Jii the 
neighbouring KananJ, tlie rcvcimo steadily dccrciuscd from the first to tiie luat 
aa>sebaine]it. Hero it will bo seen to liave lluctuatcd in a most vohilUo manuei^ 

Tiiatia, a small town of pargaiiali Tirwa-Thatia, stands on tho meeting of 
several nnmetalleil higliways, 3() miles sout!i-south-east of Hateligarh. It is 7 
niilca distant by road from Tirwa and 10 from Isanmij. Tho popuhiMoii 
amonntL'cl m 1872 to 3,847; or, if tho /nhnbitauts of ten outlying hamlots be in- 
(iliided, to G,88i souls, Among.st suchdotaehed sotdeincntb must be inoiUioneJ. 
Old Thatia, wiiicU about a mile of lie Ids divides from Uio more iiiudorii ami 
westerly Thatia proper, 

Tlio latter, sometimes caller! Giinj or "RTarket Thatia, owes that nanio to tho 
Rite, uppeanmcc, and markot-placo into wdiich, at tho oast of tho town, tlio 
main roatl opens out. In this thriving bazar nuirkets 
ai’o lield overy TTrid.iy and Tuesday. On ono side of it stands a goodly iomple, 
niiserl on a brick plinth ; and it is adorned also with a large well, famons (hr 
sweetness of w^ator. Other lino wells may bo mot with in diiferonL parts of tlio 
town. That town might bo doscriljcd na an ovorgrown agricultural of 

nuul housos, clustered not very synnnoinetilly around tho point whom the dif- 
foroiit highways (woss. In Thatia ifcsclt sonic iiarls of tlieso roads have bocii 
]iavod with brick. On all sides tilled fields strotch up to tho wells of tlin 
houses, Tho towni is drained by tho Gondi water-course, ^YhK•h winds round 
its north-western side to meet iho Isan. 

In neither trade nor population is Thatia wdiaiitwas. Evidences of de¬ 
cay may bo seen in tlio many ruined Iiouscs wliicli 
throng the town. Such ruinn aro jiorhaps most nu- 
morons in its north-western coruor, onco inhabited by Ahfr cottou-priiitors who 
])avo migrated elsowliithor- Eor its cot ton-printing indoed, for its trade in dolli 
and Rid I, tlio town hud in former times rather a celebrity. But a fair am omit 
of prosperity remains. Tho cattlo-mart held on a well-sliaded piece uf open 
ground outside the town is frequented by hreedora from all the aoutliern tahails 
of tlie district. The tanneries of Thatia aro famed for miles around, Tho 
Chaiilddari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force ; and during 1878-79, tho house-tax 
tlicroby imposed, with a balance of Us. 177 from the previous year, gave a 
tolal inoomo of Us. 1,39-1. Tho oxponditiiro, wliieh was chiefly on public work.s 
(Us. 180), police, and eonsorvaiicy, amounted to Us. 1,197, In tho same year 
iho town contained 1,383 houses, whovoof 555 wore assessed ^Yltb tho tux ; Iho 
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inrulMKV pnr lion^o auA Hr, ()-t-4 prr liPficl ol' popiil.'i- 

tiou, Di\ rianrk inonUoi)'^ a h’adilioii tlial- tlu* hon.ses onco numbered :i2,0Qtb 

The modern publm biiildin^^rs are ii tliircl-clusri poace-^taKon, an iinpcnalpo^t- 

oilier, n par';:iiitih bcbo(d, aud a bofdrl \,% ijhi ) iur travol- 
Pubhe huiM.nfts- , ^ ^ i 

Iris, llio latt(‘r is .i lair-si/.ed imtidy fpmdnin^po or tlio 

nsnul lyj^e, shaded witliiii by so mo line Ivoos. It was built, ahouL Ibvly veins 

by prisoners From Uie bbdeb<pu‘b j.dl, .uid iiiueli ireipientcd bv ptiopk 

pas'^ini^ Lo and I'loin tiio two jairs at Makaiipur in Cavniporod Jiiat outside 

the town, on tlio sontli, stnrid.^ ii lurb maun<l iniirkiiii; the spot oo<*upiod until 

1858 by the crndlo, 

Tlird castle was tlio Jioino of qoino Thirilio] IiujpuLiy a l>raneli of fl>e Tirwa 
laniily, Thoir donunn was a sepaniie Uwllid'a of jjur- 
^"Jinali Tul^iitinj and on its cession to Ibo IVilish (1801) 
this iiuillidvii itself boeauie a p:ir_^ra?Kili of* the Oiuviipore diatuefc. Tho chief wlm 
tlioii owiH'd ihocnslJc, Cldiatiarsll, se(‘oiid ruju of Tluitia, resented ibt? change of 
nderSr He in lbth> reijidled ag^t^n^t tlio (hunpaiiy. A Rrilisli force bcsji'rrrd 
anil took tlio ci\t>tle ; bid. their leader Colonel (Jutlirio slain, and his tend) 
muy still be seen ill good piescrvation a(. Tliatui. Tlie iiija’s title and efttnfes 
wcie eontlscated. Ibit ibo ca>tlo coninmeil Ibo hojiio urbi?i de.u'endsmts mdil 
1857, two decades after TJuitin liail become a jiovtion of tins district. In Ibid, 
3 esir lokliiir, (lu^ de^'Ceadant of Obliatfius.il, fallowed bis anoo.stor's exaiuphj 
aud revolted ^ lie was next year fytmsporled to tho Andaman,^ nnd tho oastlo 

was blown up. Dr. rjauck (1801)) thouolit ihat tlio towii.pi'oplu logroLtorl tl,n 
fate of their former patron, and that Thatia IkuI sulfered from Iiis'loss. Do 
obsorved, moreover, tbat llu^y Iveatod with orcat respoct Uic son of the, t^o-^ealh-d 


t <- ^ pH>pei^ and ftbu'ket D'rwa are a pair of ndjacimt villages in jiarganab 
liiva Jb.itia, 1 liey stand each on its own Md, of mnuotidleil cross voails, 25 
mdessoufli-contli-eastof Tudoluriirb. Tboir population auioinded in 1872 to .‘Ippld 
sons , hut an estimate which includes outlying \illage.s raises t.lio nmidaM' to 
.ibont 8,000. I he two ]dvioc=i arc }U’uctivally pails of ono and Ihu town; 
ii a.i pi Dpi I lieiijo (]jo agnciiltural, and Market Tirwa Ibo luisiiiess quarter 
iliofiMiuei OL iirvia Ivlins is ibo .sriiallcr mid less niijjorlaub oftlioiwo 
'lo'wa piopo) emiiains, howovor, one t>f the. piiiimpid castles in llui 

1 - - and fioni it tlio Ijiigliel owner of tlio <‘a,s(lo 

aenvea his Utio of raja.^ A former cliicf of (ho family, tlio .soinew hat rehellimi:! 

abnvCj^V ^ b ^ p, a j{\imh sci* 


s some iiccmml ot Sim fniniS> sci; 
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rtij-a Jartwant Sin^li, did a oToaL doal for ilie miiu'ovemeuL of Tirwa. lie 
built a large aiul luiiidsomo tank ■with fligliU ot steps loailiiicr down oii cither 
fiiile to tho water. On throe sides avo corridors and rooms fur tho use of 
ljaib(3rs; and on a le^el vvitli thu water aro otliov smalJer (diambors built ui 
tijo u'ctlls of tho tank for Lho siune pin pose. A lotly gateway Ibrm.s Llio 
(' 111 ranee. Isi^ar thi.s lank is a tcniplo ot ])e\i^ lli (3 deslroyiiig goddess^ begun by 
ilie saino Jaswunl and eomphih'd by his siitjecssoi’j IMlani Hingli. It is an 
extremely handsomo Hiruefcnre orstnrui wlneh Ikib bemi carved with guoal lasle. 
Tin’* leniplo and llie Link .iro Uio two (inc.st buildings of their ctass in tlio dislricL 
fllarkot or Chinj Tivwa, lho hoadijiuvlors of Lho is a busy and thriving 

^ pp jdaeo alKiut tlireo (fuartor.s of a niilo sontli-wosfc of 

Ahukefc iirwii, ‘ ^ 

TirwiL proper, ]Toro are a tiih'-lUj a firsL-clnsspoliee- 

station, II tahsili sebool, and an imperial posUoflieii. A market is Ilehl every 

'i'lK'Sflay and Tlunsday. TIkj (Jhatikidmi Act (XX. of IHM)) in force j and 

diuing IK78-70 the hoiise4a\ theioby iinpo?5ed, with a halanoo of Us, il from 

tlie previous ytair, g{l^o a total ineomo uf Us. Tho expenditiiro, which 

was (diielly ou lotad iuipruvoiiKMits ur public works (Ua, 280)^ polieo, and (20U- 

servanoy, amounted lo lis, In lho sumo year tlio town contninod 1,1550 

lion M'S, and uf llu^so ddf) were usBCssod wdth the tax, the incidenco wlioreof 

was Us. 2“1“10 per house assessed and Uc. O-d-fl por head of popuiation, Tho 

iinmher of lumsi'.s seems in lho past hvo yetu’s lo luivo increased by something 

like 50 ])or con I 

Tho onginal name of 'firwa is said to Inivc been Teia-klniti. IL waB so call¬ 
ed iKu'auao iL was the cnpilal of thirteen {/cnf) villrigo.s held by KhtUl llajputs, 
Odic deiivation stiikes one as im)in)balilo, Ibit more on Unw subjocl, and on 
tlio man nor in wlnefi lho kluitis were expelled by the JJaghols, 'will bo said in 
dm,'ll lido on jwugunah TiruM-TJmtjm 


Tlrwa, u lulitU with lieaikpnirinr.s at the ]daeo just deseribed, is bouricled 


nuimdarioK, arciij S-c. 


on llio noi'lh-north-ofist by taliaila Kiinanj anil CbLi- 
bianiau; on tlio norlli-wcst by tiili>-il JJlioiigiion of 


; (.n tho KoiUli-soulli-wcst. by tahfcilH Bliiirllma mid Didhuna of Ififuwiili 
iindtiilisil of Cawtipom ; on tho p«st-9unlb-cnst liy hiliMl Billi.im- 

of )lu! dihtfiot lust iimnod. ll iiiiiy iic foii;>hly (IchcribeJ as ii qiiiidnlatoral figure 
-ivhoMi ^idort !iro irroguhir, and wIioho longtli is vory iiiiic.h groatiir thuu iti 
liroadth. 'J'lio wholo of the north-noith-rastovii froulicr, nxcepl a few small 


I'orticra vvhu-li inti'udc iulo or li’oiii tabsil Chbibrnmiiu, is iiiarUod by the Isaii 


I'ivPi'. The Ai'iiid sup|)lic^ au occiisionai bouitdaiy with Etmvali and tholandn 
iiith (Jiiwiipoic. Tabflil Tinv.ih>H according to Ihootficiul stateineiil ol 1878 a 
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loliil ftl'CA of 38S sqnavo milof, and 55 acres ; according to lliu census of 1872 
a total population of 153,450, or ahoiit 305 persons to tlio square mile; and 
according to the rcveniio-roll of 1878-70 a total land tax of Rs. 2,52,775. 

Farther details of area, population and roveinio will bo given in tbo articles 
on Bakatpuh, SakuAwa, Saurikii, and Tirwa-Tiiatia, the four pavganalis of 
vltioli the tahsil is composed. But tlio geographical and agricnltiiral proper¬ 
ties of tliese divisions aro sulFiciently alike to bo hero described once for all. 
Tahsil Tirwa lies wholly on Avliat, to distinguish thorn from the lowland 
flats beside the Ganges, aro known as tbo uplands or 
1 UyAcalfeatures. bun()ar. It in.ny bo defined as a plain sloping with 

{•lirdit imdnlation.s from wost-iiortli-wost to oast-south-eust. That this is the 
yoHor'il droop of tlio country miglitbe proved by Uio lovoLs hikon during tbo 
idignniGnt of the Gunges Caiml ; but the liigliost recorded olovation of ibo 
(Jroiif/iVi^oiiomotrioal Survey (501 feet above tlio sea) is at Knl5<aii of Saurildi, 
in llic northern centre of the tract, A small ]mrt of tho bilisil, its extreme ivostern 
Aiind Mul ICiiruri corner, lies soiith'Wosfc of the Arind. This ma}" bo 

called tlio watershed of the Arind and its affluent, tlio 
Ivariti’i null, wliicli for ft short distance divides tho talisil from Btftwa. Or it 
may he do(Mne(l a portion of the largfer tract between tho Ariiul and llioITiralm, 
the nearest iniportanb drairiagc-channol in tliafc district.^ Another small sti’ip 
oil (lie southern or so nth-south-western border belongs to the wulcished of 
I’ttiitlu and Armd i\ai.er- Pandu and Arind. lint tho groat Imllc of tlio taljsil 
Fcmls its drainage on the north to tho fsan, on the 
ftoudi to tho Arind and the Pandu, 

Along the whole length and cemtreof this ivatershcd rums like a backhono 
I'qnii mi<] Aimd-Pandu Ganges Canal, For i\ breadth varying fioin 

ivatcifihod two to five miles, the land skirting tho I^aii is sandy 

and uneven. Towards the ridge of the watershed, however, the suiid 
or bJtiir) becomes over laid in places by a thin coating of brackish loiun 
(^n^iU' diuiuiiy lie two soils alternate for a while like the black and whito 
Sf(iuiros on a chess-board, Ihifc further south the loam completely ousts the 
saiiil and oxfciidsin unbroken continuity to the hanks of tlic Arind and tlio t^aiulu. 

As a conscrjtiencG of the climnoucc in soil forniatlona,’’ writes Mi\ Jhiek, 
“ the drainage system noitli and south of (ho watershed are very different in 
characier, the sandy stratum to tlio nortli is eaten away wUli groat facility by 
ibo water winch passes over, or rather through it, on its coiirso to tho Tsan ; 
Jjul at some disffincc fzom llio stioaiii, whore fho diainagc has nut effected a 

IV., S:?U. 
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tiom[)loio largo excavations bavo bneii liollowod out wbicli form tlio 

bLisliifl of cxlcuriivo^^^^s or lakes. Tho suiTaco of ihc scntliorn slope is, on Lho 
oLlier liand, a gently inclining plane, over wliicli the AvatGr trickk'S in wide and 
sliallow sheets confined by no banks and making no improssjon on tlic Jiard 
and solid loam.”^ Of tho lakes or lagoons moniionod in this passage many 
have considcniblo depth, nnd some an area of not loss tliaii one square anile. 
C/liiof are tho C[diosi, in Raurikli aiul Tirwa-Tliatia i the Sjikli and Kdknr 
iiidyAn in tho former; the Majhbii, TJiniirda, Firoxpur, Snklii, Aglms, and 
Sandainihe latter; and tho Tarind in Snkalpur, Through tlio Crdiosi and 
Miijhlai lagoons (low two of ihoso Gaiial cUsLributaviu.s olsowbero^ mentioned as 
wiiU3ring llio tahsil. 

Tho following diagram, showing with vertical oxaggevation a lino of levels 
iukon betwoon Isau and rfiudu, servos also to show the cxtonL and position 
of Llie diflujcnt soils:— 



T]ic pccnliaviLy of tlio walcvsliod i<5 tlio nnlirokoii soiitliern slope of loaiii, 
sirotol)iii;j from il» rM^o to tlio oflgo of n. rivor. Oil 
The southern loiim. ^yJ^^cl•8l^e(ls of the district, which nro fairly 

eontoured hy tho flingram in tho articlo on the headquarters tahsil, both clocli- 
viiies aro coitiposod of sand os tho northern is here. Near the Adud the loam 
Iwcomos dccidoiDy poorer than near tho Pdndu. Tho slope is greater, the 
soil li'ditcr ; and all along tho liatiks of tho river lies a sandy substratum win eh 
rondos tho wells more unstable, Hence Sakatpur and Saurikh have a more 
harron' appearance, and on their uninanuved lands pay smallor rout than 
'J'irwa-Tlmlia. Mr. Buck suggests that tho superiority of tho Pundii slope is 
due to its ''I’cator wealth of moistenhig tlraiiiago eourses. By deepening natural 
1 ‘lianiiols Hie Canal DopuTtinont has oncouragcd water to find its way down to 
the ArincL also. But tho pure element still aceumulatcs in lagoons more, and 
spreads loss, than on the slope of the other southern river. 

J Keiit-rato ]i£irgannh Tirwcl'lifttij. ^ Ik 22. 
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11* tl»c yuutliorn loam ilotoriorates ns \v(3 wostwar^l, tlu‘ iiorllioni Baiul 
n up roves Tbo above cliuirjj-nn will filiow tbat tliu 

TIio nuitluTii feflnil, 1 -11 1 1 -i 1 11 

hitter IS Tilt her lullocky ; bub ifc iuis a imioli hir^’er 
proportion oi‘ linn i\m\ solol soil iii Saiirikh iliau in Tirwa-Tluitia. In parts of 
lyotli pui^^aii.ilis ilio ^iloJ)e m) unci dry as to bo lit for nothing but tbo 

i>j’nwill of high mih}J grass (^Succhariua ynnnjn), 

y1/lho rV,i . > 1 * ' I. • t r I 

JLJiis i-» used in tuo maniuacLuro ol wiekerwork iiiid 
rope ; and wlien good lets for 2 an aero. Ilut the wusto tracts Gonsi?>t us 
a rule of huge oijuii spaces of sand siirruim led by a fringe of grass wliichj if 
isiiiilj fctrlics iL /<Mv annas only. In luiiiiy vill.igotj tbo teannts get it fur uofcliiiig, 
and whevo the open xSpaces uio lillod the grass is always thrown in with the fieUls. 
TliO Helds Uienisolvcs arc often i on tod at hardly nioro lluui llo. 1 per aero. 

The middle ul'tho v/ateusUed i's composed chiedy, as bhowu in the diagram, 
of mixed sand and loain. Tlie pieacuco of llio foi'nipr 

.nixwKfuij'mld luuni!'' nnsuspecLoil Miilil, digging through iv tiiiii 

oriihfc of Iho hitter, wo come upon the red sand itself 
Jhit Lho cxitfccnco of loam is readily reeogni/od by iho colour of iho suriaco, 
HoinoUnirs the loam coating is so slight that the plmigli turns up hoili soils to- 
gedhor, the roftull being a nondescript niKtiire cnlled inthioiia* Some times the 
plongli ciuniot reach the sand, but tlic starved appoaranoo of iho crops sliows 
that tlieir rooN llave found it, Wells, too, are more difheiilt to maiatitin in su<?li 
tvi{vA< ; and the rain fill passes more rapidly thi'uugij tlio soil tlian if it were 
solid loam. lint land not worth watering Jvom expensive wells is extensively 
watered fu)in canals ; indeed tlio central belt is extensively watorod from liotli 
vin?^th:v)ilh^DO^)rf, 3J'7cb of/be hind >vbjeb >bbf 9 the halter is‘mbjxict io yearly 
flooding ; and the crops of tlio nun} autnnm aro never, therefore, sown bosido 
ill cm. On tlieni, in the winter, may Im shot a fair aniouut of wild fowl. 

On this amtral trace nmy be seen tbo usual salt-inarrcd plains. Jhit these 
aro not file onlv ])atelies of wildcrnefls in tlie wnf-er- 

'WUf.te IjUuIS. t 1 1 ‘ 1 nv mi « i 

shed. bakal[)nr and linva-iliaiiii can still show wide 
fdretclK'S of dhiik (/?ato fore^^l even yet inhabited liy a few blue- 

bulls {HjiictiV inctus'^^, l\Inch of the land thus occupied is excellent loam, 
])rotUi(;ing valuable wood; but much is bandy cnltiiraldo. All is use¬ 
ful paRtuviigc. But no grazing fees iivo demanded ; M\d tlio profits of 
tlieir catilo and dairy produce nuisL often enable the grazier castes to [>ay 
higher rents on their enUivated land than they could otherwise affold. 
An Jilinost inovitablo adjunct of a a illago with much culturaiilo waste is an 
mdlying AUr liumlcL m Iho coruor/'’ It nyouUI bo a ([UCbUonuhlo gain io Iho 


'Wu^tu lands. 
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country,’’ wjitos Mr. Ijiu-k, “ il'nil this wastn AVf'ir bron^flit nmlor the* 
and I linanl bilUir nanplaints nindo hy iho ordtivatord in coidniii ^OlOlo 

iho ^^raynn;^ hind Innl 1 ) 0 (mi hiokou iin hy an nlhsciitue landlord/’ ILi oops on 
to suogcdt tliafc, rallior than hroak up buuli pa^tnra^esj the landlords should take 
gnr/dn^ lees. But Invo the villaoors no claim to vi^hls of common? 

The subject of soils has been almost exlianstod in dosoriliin^^ tlio various 
inuds of llio faliMl. But some till iu{ nunains co lie said, 

ffii 1 , 1 , 

1 lirouijh so von vilhifras in the south of Tirwa-Tliatia 
runs a bed of tlio fmo si iff ehiy {mafUj/6r) so iineomnion olsewlioro in tlio dis- 
triot. Tho wells of this f'lralnin are nnusiuiUy stionrr and lasiiiig ; its oulliva- 
tiou is (^xco])tionally cloao. It is clearly an ulUivial I’m million of bygone ; 
but around I he Hooded od^n’es of lakes oeeur oilier ehiy put cl res wliidi liavi' 
not oven yet, pcndiaps, cousod gimviiio. Tliose are often called Jlwbar, and 
often reserved for rico, Ko nuieh for soil;3 iiceordiijg to their eoinpo'^-itiou 
—fur clay, sand, lo«am, and their varietios. But here as olstnvliere the kind 
is clasRod niilior according to its position anil artificial act vantages than 
ueeordiniT to its initui’iil iiigrcMiientSc Thn villaoo is divided into homostciid 
or iii^hly mainired middJo or wJig'hlly manured (wdojbn)^ and 

miter or niimaiiurod groups of fields. These fields may Ijq natLirally 

lloodod (faldhl), iirtifieiully watered, or dry. In the fii^fe cuao they perhaps 
form }>arL of soino livor basin (^ctnh). The basiu itself is often divided into 
various bellh, such as tho pnhlahth\ or unllooded portion of the sloping sandy liank j 
tlio hhdr tavdiy or lower and fioodod portion ; Iho InthL iami^ or silt of white 
sand on tlio floor of tho basin : and tho iavdi hhdsy or narrow alluvial strip 
iimncdiately skirling tlin stroann 

Tho total euUivalod area of all soils may bo roughly reckoned at 12G,750 
acres, TIint is, in round numbers, tlio estinmto of thn rent-vato reports for tho 
cbUbrenli paigiiiuihs. But the sotUonient report, which perhaps coimts twice 
over Iho land tiilod at both harvests, ruisoa tho figure 
to 2o0dll0. According to the Jatfor aiitliority tliepiin- 
cipiil antinnn crops aro the judr and hdjt'a millets, rice, cotton, «?•//«?» pulse, and 
indigo, tho last grown almost aUogotlior in parganah Tinva-Tliatia. If tlio 
area under eacli of iheso cro))3 woro approximatoly rendered in thousands of 
acres, ue >shonld got a result of 2'J for jniir, 23 for bajra, 17 for rice, 15 for 
cotton, 7 for indigo, and o for ailiar. In Tirwa as claculiero the varieties 
of rice aro nuinyt But all ihoso \aricties may bo roducod to throo, tho thick- 
grained {mota)^ the thin-grained (mahin), and the black 
grained. The first hvo aro sown in seed beds, horn 
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which they arc afterwards transplantod* 'White thick-grained rice comes to sec<l 
111 the beginmiig ot' Ootobor aucl id liarvosted in the bcginiung of November, 
thin grained arrives afc each of these stages one niontli etirlicr. The first can 
stand ajul indeeil roi/iiires for its longor growth ii larger supply of water ; and 
it is tborefore jilauteil towards the centre of a flooded trac^ where water is 
likely to last longosL. The second or fhiG-graiiiocl requires shallow water and 
flitches a higher price. But like Carolina paddy it is subject to tlio attacks of 
tlie fjandhid fly, whose ravages the coarse-grained rice, by its lateness ofsooding, 
eacapes. Land suilablo for fine rico is ncvovllieless tlio most valuable. Tlio 
third variety, black'-gruinod rioe, is not transplanted, but grows to maturity in 
tlio shallow where its seed was scattered broadcast. 

Adopting tho same form of estimate for tho areas under tlio cliiof spring 
crops, we have barley 55, wheat 38, gram or chick-pea 13, and poppy fi Ru- 
o-arcano, which as elsewhere mcatioiiod occupies tlic land at both harvests, in ay 
be ropresentod by the figure U. Both it and poppy are grown as a rule on tlio 
most highly-?nanured homestoad land, Tho ImsbaiuL 
men who rear these and llie other cr()]>s belong mostly 
to tlio Kachhi, Ohaniiir, Alnr, and Ihijpnt castes, Baton this subject more will 
be found in tho “ landlord and Lonaiit” sections of tho pargaiiah articles. 

TinWA-TiiATiA, a parganah of tho tahsil just described, is bounded on tho 
north-north-east by tho Isan river, which divides It from tahsfl Kanaiij ; on 
the uorlh-west by tahsfl Ohhibraimiu and parganahs Suurikli and Sakatpur of 
its own tahsit, the boimdary with Chliihrtiman being again formed by tlie Isiin 5 
on ihc soutli-w^st by tahsils Bid buna of JDtawa and Rasulabad of Oawnporo \ 
on tfie snulfi-sonth-en.st again by JvasilIdbaJ; and on tho east-south-east iiy 
iahsil Bilhaiir, also of Cawnporc- Tirwa-Tliatia had according to the latest 
official statement (1878) a total area of 20 (J 3 ([iiarc miles and 211 acres; ac¬ 
cording to tbo last census (1872) a total population of 83,050 souls. But of 
both area and population details will be given heicafter. The pargamah con- 
t[dns 122 estates, distributed over 109 of I ho icvoniio divisions known as vilUigcs 3 
and the average area of the latter is about 1,211*7 acres eacli. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Tirwa-Thutia were described in 
the last article. Kxcept a small tract soiitli of tbo Pandit, 
Goot,r p atu whole parganali lio.s on tlm watershed between 

(bat river and the Isan, It is lliereforo almost wholly compoaod of tho throo 
belts of soil .shown in the last diagram ; and may be divided inlo a not thorn or 
Siindy, a cent ml or canal, and a sou thorn or loam and clay division, Tijo ciinal 
division north of tho canal is waloied by llireodisiributaiics, thcTirwii, Baliosi, 
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land Snklii; south of the canal by one, tho Aima. Irrigation is ploiiLiful also 
in tho southern division, whore much rico is grown and 12 per cent, only of tho 
area is recorded as dry. But tho northern division is conspicuous rnthor for 
sandhills than moisture. 

Ganj-Tirwa and Thatia are tho centres of a network of second and tliird 

. , class unmetalled roads, whicli travel so the ijargaiinli 

EcoiioDucnl features. , i . . i i , 

in every aircction. rjigiik in number, siicii iiiguwaya 

connect it with Llio marts of Rasiilabad in Cawiiporo, Bela in EtAw'aj and Sakat- 
pur, Snurikh, Talgram, and Kananj in this district. But within iho pargaiiah 
itself there is no lack of villages or towns with ^YCckly markets: such are Auscr, 
Oanj-Tirwa, J^inkhat, KIminiagar, Majlilo, and Tliatia.’ Tho crops described 
in llio talisll article are the principal jiroducts of Tirwa Tluitia. Its former trada 
in cloth, saltpetre, and cliiiitz has somewhat deelmod ; but it still produces a con¬ 
siderable quantity of manufaGtiirod sug«ar and indigo. Like other pnrganalis of 
the north-west, it proitucea also its own rough agricuUural implements, its own 
coarse pottery, and some ])avfc of its cheap metal vessels, 

According to the census of 1872 Tirwa-Thatia contained 486 inhabited 
sites, of which 373 had loss tlian 200 inhabitants ; 
lopulafcion, between 200 and 500 i 12 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and 2 (Tirwa and Thatia) between 3,000 and 5,000, 

Tho total population numborod, as already mentioned, 83,050 souls 
(37,077 females), giving 401 to tho srpiaro mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 77,489 Hindus; of whom 34,528 were females ; 5,555 
Musalinans (2,545 females); and 0 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst tho four groat classes, the eennus shows 9,125 Brahmans 
(4,069 females) 5 4,187 IWjputs (1,672 females); and 1,298 Bairiyas (604 
females); whilst tho great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes/^ vvliicli show a foial of 62,879 souls (28,183 females), The principal 
BrAliman sub-division is the Kanaiijiya (8,939). The Bajputs belong to the 
lldtlior (29), Baghel (653), Gaur (514), Songarh (470), Chaulnm (137), 
Bais (375), Tomar (33), Bhadauria (96), Chandol (48), Gahrwur (235), 
Ponwiir (58), Kachliwalia (252), Sombausi (5), Djayyini, Oahlot, and Brani- 
gaur ; Iho Ijiiniyas to tho Ajudlimhasi (93), Agarwal, Saraogi, Uminar, and 
Barainviir sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which number more tlian 
one thousand souls each arc llio Cluunnr (9,361), Haijmn (1,727), KucJilu 
(4,177), Tcli (1,021), Dluiiia (1,712), Kahiir (1,490), Ahir (12,717), Gadariya 

^ Ganj-Tirwn, Klifliniafuir, ninl Thntla Jiro described in Bcparatu aifcteloa. Ausrr in the oidy 
important Mlinprc nnnth ol ilie Vamln; d.nilclniL ishtiiJ to hin'o hcen funiulcd h;* laja Jninikli, 
tho father of Itumu’fi wjXv, 8im; Wajhle Inin n hiryc lake iiiul si brick cuBtle. 
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(2,050)^ Kaiul (1,569), Dhobi (1,179), Lobir (1,176), Kon( 1,83d), anclKiirmi 
(2j970). The fonowing have less than one thousand nieiiibors each ;— 
Bliarbliilnja, Kisfin, Earbai, Dai’zj, Josbi, Sonar, Slali, Tajuboll, DAri, Blinl:, 
Kliiikiob, I^iiinhAi*, Ohak, Nat, Bahelia, Nimiya, Bairagi, Mocbi, Hahvai, 
GosAin, and Loclba* Miisalinans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (3,299), 
Pathiius (2,069), Sayyids (U5), and Muglials (72), 

The occupations of tho people aro sliowu in the statistics collected at llio 
, same census. From these it a])pearfl that of the male 
adnit population (not loss than fifteen years of ago) o20 
belong to the profossional class of officials, pricstB, doctor.s, and tjic like ; 2,017 io 
tho domestic class, which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, swoepevs, 
washermen, &c.; 1,089 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts ; 19,334 to tho agriciilliiral class; and 3,082 to tho industrial 
or artisan^ A sixth or indefinite clas^ includes 3,132 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 250 as of no spcoifiocl occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, tho same returns give 1,637 ns landliolders, 53,432 
as cnUzvafcors^ and 27,981 as engag'cd in occupations unconnected with agii- 
cidtiire. The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 694 
mules as ablo to road and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,973 souls. 

Tho whole of Tirwa-Tliatia is assessed with land-revenue. In explaining his 
scliemo for tlio current asaessinont Mr. E. 0. Buck 
thus classifies the past and present areas ;— 


Arcft, 


classed as 

At the ficleiitiftc 
remnre purvey, 
1840, 

At the mislcillod 
fiiiriGj for ro VIS foil 
ot asscsaiitcufc, 1815 

At tlionnaliillcdsiir- 
voy for tficetirrcric 
assess Ilf eut, 1670. 


1 

Acres. 

Acics. 

Acres. 

UNJisausfiAiiLiS (Baircii, poucls^&c.), 

4 : 1 ;) 14 

1 

40,Hi 

/ Old waste 


14^a-»9 

15}6b 1 

10,914 

AS3BSB.iaLlf, 5 do. 


9Q,fiG2 

30,843 

018 

t Oiiltivalod 

»i 1 

39,413 

30,557 

05,563 

Toial asscs^HbJc... 

83,024 f 


83,115 

OaAND roiAL 

12G;138 I 


129,066 


It will bo observed that iljo total Iasi shown falls 3,025 acres, or nearly 
scjiuu'o miles, below that of the hiLo official stalcinciifc. The uoav waste” 
column ol iho 1845 survey shows how much hind ■was thrown out of cultivation 
by tlie iamliiQ ol 1837-38. ()f the preaout cultivated urea 59,371 acres, or 90’5 

per cent., is roturned us watered. 


^ Kctin 113 imperfect. 
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Tho gGiioml prinGiploB adopted in the current assessment have been ex- 

Scitlcn,ci,t roMt-ratrs, ‘-emains only to note such 

details as are local and special. For purposes of 
assessment Mr. Buck rocogmzed livo geograpliical divisions, viz, 

(I) Tho soiilhcin loam tract. i (3) The norLlicrn ‘land tract. 

(2 ) Tho cftnaMvftfccied or central vilhigcs. | (t) Seven clay villages in tho south. 

(6) Village*! of iiUKcd soil. 

For the various moulds of those divisions were assumocl ront-ratos corros- 
ponding pretty closely with those already shown for similar tracts in par- 
giuialis Saurikli and Sakatpur, Suflico it here to mention thni the average 
a.ssiuned rate per acre was Rs. 5-1-L in the first, Its. ^-14-0 in the sGcond, 
Its. 3-10-G ill the third, Its. 6-13-6 in the fourth, and Bs. 4-2-G in the fifth 
division. The average ussiimod rate for tho whole parganaU was Es. 4-12-G 
per aero. 

Rigorously applied to tho assessable area, those rates would liavo given 
^ , Tirwa-Thatia a gross rental of Rs. 2,84,016 and a 

revenue at half assets of Rs. 1^42^008. But in the pio- 
CGSS of iissessinonl village hy village it was conti’ary to tho usual oxperienoe 
found possible so me times to raise them. Tlio revenue was actually fixed at 
Rs, 1,56,920, and in spite of slight reductions still stands at Rs. 1,56,500. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase ol 9‘2 per conk on the expiring deiiiaud 
(Rs. 1,43,679). Its iiieidenco per aero was Ro, 1-2-11 on the total. Re, 1-13-1 
on tho assessable, and Rs, 2-5-10 on the cultivated area, On oultivation tho 
expiring roveniio had fallen at tho rate of Rs. 2-2-10 per acre. Though not 
yet formally sanotiouod by Government, tho new demand has had provisional 
force since the autumn of 1S72. 


Land‘iC7cimo. 


Tho cesses levied, in addition to the revoime, for village-accountants’ fees, 

nolice, roads, and other district needs, hero reached 
Cosaes iff * 

Rs. 23,501. They were assessed at the usual rate on the 

demand of 5 per coni, for accountants’ foes and 10 per cent, for the other 

olijecLs. 

Tho landholders who pay the rcYonuo are chiefly Baghel Rajputs, Gall¬ 


iot Rajputs, and 13r/ihinans of different Ivaimujiya 
clans. The prevalonco of zamlnddri tenure is duo 


to tho fact tliat the Baghel domains are held by one great owner, tho rfijii 
of I’irwa. l^rom tho same cause it happens that the proportion (5 per cent.) 


of tho ciiltivnied area (jUed by landholders themselves is smaller than in any 
other purganah of the district. The average liome-fanu measures 5'40 aejea, 
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To wliat extent and at ivliat jivice land changed handa dnriiig the term 
(1840-72) of the last settlement may be thus shown :— 


Mode o£ tiaiiafcr. 


Private sale 
Tiibliu auction 


RcYCDiie. 

Price, 

Pi ice per 
acre. 

Vcitn'pill chase 
of I'Gveauo, 

lls 

Pfl. 

lU. 


6,IDO 

30,217 

8 IS 10 

6*7 

lo.oia 

dl,2ia 

G 9 10 

3'8 

18,^124 

41,65b 

2 6 3 

2‘3 


JJuriiig the first dccaclo of tlio tonii, Lho number of alienations by public 
auction was very ^reat. This Avas in fact ono of Iboso parganabs on whicli 
iliG last settlemenf, as at first framed, pressed most sovorely; ono of tlioao 
whoso coiiditioii moved Govornment to order a rovision of that scfctlomciit. 


After Mr, WyiiyarcVs swooping reductions a marked change took i)lacG, and 
tbo land sold during lho second decade of tho term ineasui ed but oiio-twolftli 
of that sold ia the first. In considering tho price of land during tho term of 
any given assessment two fiicts must, liero as elsowhoro, be borne in view, Ono 
is that tho average is always rcLliiced by tho smaller prices paid as the settle- 
inont draws to a close. The other is iliat Httlo trust can bo placod in tlio re¬ 
corded prices of private sales. Many private transfers aro more paper transac¬ 
tions botwGon members of the same family or between debtor and monoy-londer, 
Tho consideration for which the land passes cannot always bo moasurod in 
money; but a monoy-ostmiato, Avbich is much beyond Uio sum actually paid, 
ofleu finds its way into tho returns. 

The tenantry is composed mainly of Ahirs, Oliamdrs, Kaohbis, and Ih1j- 
^ puts whose land-lioldhig ancestors wore disj^ossesacd 

by tho Iliijas of Tirwa. Of fho total eullivation 78 per 
cent, is liold by tenants with rights of occupancy and 17 per cent, by tenants- 
at-Avill. "Wlicro comparison betw’oon past and present statistics was j)ossibl 0 , 
Mr. Ijuck found that cluring tbo term of tho last settlement occupancy rights 
bud greatly incrcusod. Tho largest tonant hokliug is as usual that of tho 
resident occixpancy cultivator (4*80 acres). Tho rental which would be paid by 
tenants to liiiKllorJs, were all cultiirablo land rented, was at settlement reckoned 
as Us. 2,d2/J02. But all land is not lontod. Much is, as wo have already 
seen, tilled hy tlio landlords thomsclvos. And 1,500 acres, though not tilled 
by the landlords i ho ms elves, aro rent-free. 

Tho Galliot Rajputs liavo Iicen already named as amongst tho principal 


History, 


land-holders of the parganah ; but of that parganah 
they once held more than half. The antiquity of tho 
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clnii find colony is respn cl able, though of course ovorstated in tlicir genoalogies- 

Knilier Kajput colonics SUodiya Galdotfl wvo still Mablirauas of Udaipur 

tliG Gnhiots. Elewar; and Lho Tirwa-Thatia Gahlols not nniiatn- 

rally trace their origin to Ohittaur, the ancient capital of that most ancient 
7’aiuily. The sooond Gahlot ting of MoAvdv was named Gubhilaor Ouliila, and 
ihoHo Fantkhabad Gahlols style ibemselvcs nioinbera of the Gobhil goim. At 
wliich of tlio many sacks of Chittaui* they woro driven abroad h not told. But 
they niako their first recorded ancestor, Batau Singh, flourish 30 generations 
before tho timo of Pij’thiraj Chauhiiu—that is a thousand years before the 
Olid of tho twelfth century. Tho Gahlot contoniporaiy and ally of BirLhiraj, 
Govind Eao, is actually mentioned in tho groat poem of Chand Barclai. Accord¬ 
ing to the Galliot traditions of other districts ho married Pirthird]’s sister; 
according to the Gahlot traditions of this^ lie accompanied Pirtbfraj when tho 
latter olopod from Kananj with Jaiclmnd Bablior’s daughter PadminiJ As a 
reward for his aid bo roceivod from tho victorious Pirthirdj 3 80 villages in 
Tirvva-Thatia and neighbouring parganahs. Of those matizas Mr. Evans places 
01, Mr. Buck 5d, in Tirwa-Thatia itself. 

But when wo eomo to examine tho pedigrees by wliioh tho Tirwa-Tliafia 
Galliots support thoir claim to descent from Govind Puio, wo find tho usual 
inconsistoncios. Govind lived nearly 700 years’ or 21 generations, ago. Bub 
the pedigrees give hiin in no case an antiquity of more than sixtoon genera- 
tions, and in most oasos an antiquity of loss. The tree, moreover, throws outuo 
branches until tho seventh gonoiution from its rpot, and this feature, though 
usual onough in tho Rajput gonoalogies of tho district, is most ujiusual in tJio 
actual history of fafudies. Unless inany names have dropped from both direct 
and collateral lines, it is probable that tho Gahlots settled hero at the time 
when choir troo begins to branch out—that is about eight generations, or Jess 
than throe centuries, ago. 

At much tho same conclusion arrives Mr. Buck in a passage which on 
account of its great and intevesting genealogical ingenuity deserves quotation. 

Throe villages/’ ho writes, are populated by Gablots professing the Bin- 
liammndan religion,' and showing a common descent of 7 to 9 generations from 
the ancestor who is reputed to havo been tho original convert, in tho reign of 

’Mr, Jliick iimkcfl Govijul hJitiaclf mnrry PRtlnifiu, and rocoirc a donmiii iu this district ng 
dowor. But tlua vcraioii i» piohably based on tho inibimilerataiuliiiff of soma such passage ag 
tlmt occurii in Mv, Kvaua’ uotcn *.—'* Ho aecouipaiucd Pu-thiefij, tlie DoliU rvuicc, when 
lie caiiio aiul fought against Jaiebaud of Kauauj and carried off his dauglUcjiV’ Mr. Erans, 
however, luakca Ins menniug suHiclontly ricav when he adds that Govind Itlio jcceived hs » 
rc^Yft^d foi Ills asmstaiico” ISO villages in this dfstiicfc, Oaw'nporc, and Elfiwa, That it was Pirtbi- 
iai who carried off tho Kimaiij king’s daughter, aud tlmt QoYiad guo was merely his ally, is 
proved also by Chaud^s narrative. 
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Aurangzib (1G5S-1707), Tho probability that such a convorsioxi would occur 
unflor Aumngzib is coufiimod by the genealogical table, to wincli fullness of 
details imparts an appoarauco of gonuioGiiess. The length of a goneration 
among Mnsalinan Tlitikurs, who marry earlier than Hindu Thfikurs, is from 
20 to 30 years, and would place the couvoii at tho beginning of tho last cen¬ 
tury, in Aiiningzib’s reign. Had more than three villages been owned by 
him, wo sliould have found tracos of liis Muhammadan doaeondants elaowhere ; 
whereas only two small families are found in other villages, and these migrated 
from UiQ three villages above montioned. The induction is that in Aurangxib’s 
time tho share of one reprosontativo of the G-ahlot clan was 3 onfc of 180 vil¬ 
lages, and that thoro wore then living about GO reprosontaLIvosf’ For Dio 
original ancestor we should hiivo to search some four generations earlier, and 
these Avonid raise his antiquity to aboub throe centuries from tho present time. 
It is noHcoable that, elsowhore in tho Dufib, tho Wahlots say they loft Ohittam* 
after its captiU’e by Akbar (1568).^ But, whatever fclioir antiquity, they had 
been settled many generations in Tirwa-Thatia boforo tho Baghol seized most 
of their vilhiges. They still OAvn 16^ find may bo found as tenants in 32 of 
those which they lost. 

The story of tho Gahrvvur Biijputs is much tho same as that of the GahlotSi 
Tiie QnUaiw/ii^ namnii- ^d'hoy trace 14 descents from an ancestor named Birhm- 
gaiirs, OhnmargEuus, ^yj^Q coming hither in the reign of Jaichanda’ceeivod 

about 15 villages.^ Of these they own but one, although found as tenants in 10 
of those others from which they Avere ousted by the Baghels, The Bamangaur 
nnd Oliamargaur Rdjpiits claim the same origin and met Avith tho same fate. The 
former haA'^o lost elovon out of tAveWo, the hitter all four of thoir villages. Tho 
former trace to an ancestor named Jagman Deo; the latter are still tenants in 

^ tJirco manzas* By tlio Baghols too Avero oxpellod the 

Kluiti Rdjputs, who once held twelve or tliirtcon vil lagos* 
Ho trace of this clan remains, unless it be true that their chief village, Tirwa, was 
once called Torn-khiiti, Tera^ or “ thirteen,” probably signified tho mimbor of 
estates onco in ihoiv possession. It is a common prefix in the district^ and in many 
cases Avhere it does nob occiii*, thirtceu ia tho traditional number of estates or 
villages aa'IucIi Jaichand bestowed on R^ijput tribes, Parganah Satiisi (eigiity- 
seven) of Budann and tlie Satasi rdj in Gorakhpur are not tho only standing 
denials of Sir Henry Elliott’s theory^ that the numbers of such village groups 
are always 7,12, or their maUiplos. 

^ Elliot’s Glossary, ftrt, “ Gniilot.*’ Buck snya JS ; Afr. Evfiii'j 17. ^ Qlos- 

fini f/, art, (JhftUiiUi/’ 
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Just as Rajput legends i^iako tliG RAjput viUnges rewards bestowed m the 
time of Jaiehaiid for iiiilltary services, so do Braliiiiaa 
legends make tliG Bi/ilunan villages rewards for reli¬ 
gious services, The Buihinaiis aro^ as already nicntiouedj Kauanjiyas ; and bear 
aino7]gst other titles those of Misra, Oliaubo, and Dube, Like the 'Rfljputs, 
they lost largely by the impartial robberies of fclio Bagliel KAjas. But they stiil 
bold fourteen villages. 

On tlio publication (1506) of the Ain-i-Akbari tho parganali was a part 
of TAIgrAm; and a part of IVilgmm it remained for 

Tho DnghGlfl. , . . n 

nearly two and a haU coutuiaes auerwards. Moan- 
whilQ tho ancestor of tho Baghols, Ilarhar Deo or Ilurliar Das, had emigrated 
from pavgautvh ICauauj, Ho firat BCUled at Tusabiivi, near Tivwa ] and hamlets 
named Ilarliarpur and Uarbanspur still exist to preserve tho memory of him¬ 
self and his son Ilarbans, Tho namo of Ilarbans does not oecnr in all tho 
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liedigrcos i but, as shown in that at pago 106, Dhann Dus is sometimes made to 
succeed Ilarliar without any intervening gcnoratioii. It waa Dliarm D/is who 
moved into Tora Khuti and founded Dharinpur, Tho immigration of tho Baghols 
may be fixed at the end of the sevontoenth conturj'’; but it was not till the lafctor 
Iialfof tlio oighteonthtliat they emorgod from their original obscurity. During 
thebrief occupation of the Marhattas (oirc. 1770-75) one NaiidiYun Aginliofcri, a 
Kanaujiya BrAliman, was governor (chakladdr) of Kanauj. lie ejected many 
of the old Rajput landlords ; anti in these ojectmonts the Baghel chief of the 
day, probably Partiip Singli, was his agent. When tho Marliattas were expel¬ 
led, and Nandram was hard pressed for rofiigo, he secured it by a deed cou- 
forring 35 villages ou tho Baghol; and this was tho foundation of tho family’s 
fiilure groatness. 

The pargiuiah now fell into tho bauds of tho Oudh Nawubs ; and by in- 
Tlipy hecomo rAjiig of gratiating hipiself with tho Ondh governor, AlmfisiiJi, 
Tirwu aiirt of Thalia. Pfirtap extended liia influence and acquired the title of 

Tliio. Two of his sons wore created rajas—Suoier of Tirwa and Liiik of Thatia, 
Tho fonnor succoodod to tho Tirwa domaiu {taalluka) of 87 villages j the lat¬ 
ter to Thalia and six other maiizas. But before his death, Mik had raised his 
]>C)Ssossious to the grand sum of 71 villages in this parganah and Kanauj. 
There is extant a copy of an agreejnent by whicli he engaged to pay tho Oudli 
authorities a rovonuo of Rs, 44,322 on this his domain. 

The position of the two rajas under the Government of Oiidh was clearly 
Thcii-position nnclertuc Dot, writes Mr. Buck, thaL which tho Bi'ya of Tirwa 
Q\vX\\ aovccumcuu holds US proprietor. There is no reason to doubt 
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that t]i0 Gahlots auci ollior old laiullioldors conLinuod to oxerelso thoir ordinary 
pvopviotavy rights and to coUccfc tlie rents, Tliis conclusion is confirmed by tho 
tact that to this day many of them pay historical rental rates. The Kiijus seem 
to Lave occupied via iuteruieJialo position^ iu viutUQ of \vIug 1 i they extracted as 
much revenue as they could from tlio proprietors ; and ]jart of this rovonuo 
must altorwards^ of coiirso, have found its way into iho Oudh exchoquor. 'Whoa 
it is said that tho Baghols ousted the old proprietors, it is not impliGcl that they 
expelled and at once took the place of those jn-opriotors. But nniny of tlieso 
old lautlholdev^i were compelled in time to abandon their rights either througli 
the exactions of the Baghcls, or because, in tho ourlior days of British power, 
they eovilcl not make their claims underatood. 

In 1801 TalgMm was coded to tho Ooinpaiiy, Tho Tirwa doniaiii Lecamo 
» ji aepumte pargaiiah of tho IJaiupxui-liitawa, aud the That in domiiiu of tho 
Cawnpore district. In 11505, Ohattarsal, second rnja of TImtia, was ill-advised 
oiiougli to try conclusions with liis new masters. Eis castlo was stormed, ho 
himself fled across tho Jnmuaj and tho domain so carefully amassed by his father 
was forfeitocl. Foriy-fivo out of his 51 villages in this parg.anah wore settled 
with the old proprietors. Two move, including Thivtia, alter his death 
restored by a generous govornmont to Shiuvfij Singh, tho adopled sou of hi.s 
widow. In 1857, Pokhar, tho grand-sou of Shidviij, rebelloJ, and whatever 
hinds this branch of tho Baghol family had rccovored wore again confiscalod, 
The otliov or Tirwa branch still flouvivshe^. 

prom Mainpuri-ElAwa pai'ganah or taalluka Tinva 300 ms to have been 
transferred to Oawnporo; for in its transfor from Cawuporo to tho lately 
formed Bola sub-collccfcorate is recominotulcd,' It cortamiy booanio a part of 
Bela. But ju 1837, when Etfiwa was soverod from BJainpuvi, and the hull: 
of Bela annexed to tho former district, T^^’^Yn ^Yl\s transforvod to Farnldiabad. 
In tho samo your Thatia was given over by Oawnporo ; aud within tho xioxt lou 
years the two pargnnahs wore united rmder Iho title of Tir\va-T)uitia. 

Oil tho revision of assessment in 1845, Mr. l^ynyard recoguijjiod sovond 
old landholders of tho Tinvu domain as proprietors, to thocxclusian of tlio Itaja, 
But the latter was enabled by the assi^^taucc of tho civil courts to override liiij 
decision. Tho huid-rovemio demands imposod on Tirwa-ThaLia tat tho various 
British asscssiiienls have bcou:—at tho first, Ks. 1,50,612 ; ufc tJio acconil, Bg. 
1,45,385 ; at the third, Rs. 1,62,312 ; at tho fourth, Es. 2,12,357 j at ilio fiftli, 
Hs. lj73,G14 ; and at tho rcvUioii of tho fifth, Its 1/I5,ll4. Tlio demand of 


^ Cci^iTai Hoard of llevemio, Tulin, to Sub-CoUcclm 
Buuul, l^atuUliaUuOl, lu GciiUal toCuy., v4. 


of I3clii, datcil 10th Jimc, Western 
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the next ov current asacssinont lias been above oxainiiiocl. The heavy exactions 
of tbo Bagliols led to llie iiuonquiring imposifcio7i, at the carlior settlemcnls, of 
revenues equally heavy. Many of the old landholders wore niined. And of Uw 
45 villages restored to old propdotprs on tlio disruptiou of the Tlmtia taalhika, 
but 10 remained to thorn at the opening of ilio Iusl ^eUloment. 

Yi^KUTOANJ, a large and prosperous village of pargauali Bliojpnr, stands iil, 
the point wlmro a north-wostorly metalled and a south-westerly iinmohilled 
brancli of the Gursahaiganj road cross ono another. The metalled branch passes 
on to the Madivr gate of Faviikhabad. YdkiUganj is 3^ miles south-south-wusl 
of Fatoligurh, and had in 1872 a popiilatJou of 2,626 souls. 

^^earncss to tlio groat towns of Fanikhabad and l\atohgarh ouriolics the 
surrounding fields with a plentiful dressing of manure ; 

SUg ttiid appearance. about Yakiltganj is cropped ivvico 

yearly. The village possesses a good market-place, formed by onclosing its maiu- 
streot with a gate-way at either oiid. It has also a fourth-class polico-staliou 
and an elomcntary school. Tho Ohauldddri Act (XX,) of 1856 59 in forco ; 
and during 1878-79, tlie houso-tax thereby imposed, with a balaaco of Ks. 27 
from the previous year, gavo a total income of its. 206. Tho expenditure, which 
was chiefly on public works (Ea, 20), police, and conservancy amounted to 
Us. 172. Of tbo 519 houses in tho village, 175 were assessed with tho lax ] the 
iacidouce being Ro. 1-0-5 por house aasessed and Ho, 0-1-3 per head of popula¬ 
tion. On both dwellings and inhabitaufcs tlio rato foil lower than in any other 
town of tlio district. 

YAkiitganj, originally called SaniiNiiri, seems to have at first consisted of a 
hostel {sardit) and mosque built by a monk named 
Miyfin Nnri Shall, Tho old mosque is still standing; 
and tho ohronogram which ouda tho inscription on ils walls shows that it was 
Greeted in 1676 (1086II):— 

Masjid-i‘dld, hiuM-rdhai-fndy 
Az laidJoUl-Pfnr Bahhsh-x-Faiz-zdt 
SdJ'i-idrihhHti^h hhirad gufl 
Farz add nhnd anihrdn Mird-Khudd'^ 
t^Thisliig)i iHosqiio, Ibis peacc.IncLcaHing roiiiidaUoii, 

Was from tUc kimlacDn oC JJJur Bakyii, the aaii of I'aij!. 

Wisdom Bpoko its date lu tlnsr. 

Tlic Bivhio command was (tocOtimlisUcd Ju that ocean, of godlinesfl,’* 

Somo say lliafc MiyiLa Nui* was a. ounvioh, and by a euuuoU Savili Nui-l was 
certainly vofounded. Prosontod as a gift to Muhammad, first nawitb of 
b’arukbttbad {17I3«d3), theslayo Ydlciitor Kuby rapidly rose in that princo’s 

fil 
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favour. He was appointed ndzir and ennobled under tho tifclo of ICliftn 
I3ahftduv. But of Ids servile origin Yakdt was never ashamed. The slave 
offioors of tho iiuwub, afterwards called olielus^ were then known as Tifl-i-sarhdr^ 
or children of the state ; and tho motto which Yakiit caused to be engraved 
on his seal was this — 

** i-swrkhru ha’tufail-i^MuhaTnmad 

** Ued fftoed luiby is 119 tlio little child oX Muhnninmd," 

Mubammad’s officers were forbiddoii to oroct any sfcrucluro of material more 
lasting than mud or sim-driod bricks. They might indoed build as a recep¬ 
tion-hall’ono kilii-briclc chamber; but any further dabbling in bricks and 
mortar was the prorogutivo of tho Hawfib alone. In YdkuL^s case, however, 
tho prohibition was rcmovocl% The nawdb romarkod that ho could novov have 
children, and that it did not much matter what buildings ho ieft to rovort to 
the State on his death. Y&kut thereon built seven markets {ganj)^ including 
YAkutgauj.^ It was founded in 1739 (1152H,) on the lands of Jakhn, Jidoti, 
Mukarrabpur, Muatafabad or . GauwAgdon, and Nagla Khem. A now hostel 
was consfcruoldd, and the place received the present name. 

* The e^presaiou should rather bavo been Aifill u&arhdr \ for Uflt a child, is singular. 
^Tl]c remiuniDg foundatlona were (i) Kjiudilgmij in this clistrlctj ( 2 ) ltdsgniij or Ydklit' 
gauj i ( 3 ) Aliganj and (4) Daryfioganj m ’ffita* ( 5 ) Kaunyagaiij, ptobahly the place so 
named in Aligarh j aiul Ct'i Kahiganj m Maui pun. 


[eni> ov the itahukhabad notice.] 



AppEnsriDix II, 


ADDITIONAL STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &o. 

By the Ceuaxis of 17th Bobrnry, 1661. 




[SEE pp. 58, 02,05, 72, 75, 77 OP THtS VOriUME], 

The following statomont of llio poplilation of the FarulchabaJ diatriot By 

^ „ , ,, ,, religion for oaoli tahsil has been oompiled. fcom tto 

Pojpalfttlon by tahails, ^ 

IfiSl censns returns 



1 

i 

1 i 

1 

a> 







KanauJ 
Tirwa m« 

GLblbi’&mciU) j uo,o<l8| 50,3ei 
Parukliabod Iff 
KdimgflwJ 
AUgorU «tt 


44,584 10,702 




305^700 101,284 


820 329 00 SjoOMOS l7,l(llo|52St 


.Distributiog tUo Hincliis shown in the first two columns of the abo)^ 

Bindua b coatoB olasses, Tvo find fron^t 

the 1881 oensua returns that there net& Brahmans^ 
83,696 (38,907 females); Bfijputs, 62,991 (25,603 females); Bnma», 37,93t 
(13,017 females); and of other castes/* 630,000 (288,269 females)- , 
The R^pub dans with a lolal of 100 members or more, returned as repre^' 
seated in the Farukhabad district in 1881, 
following. An asterisk has faeon prefixed 
that are proclaimed under the Infautioide AC(j 

it 
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PAUDEHABAD, 


Qlm^ 


Total 

popula- 

►tlon. 

£'em6l68« 

Cion. 


Total 

poppla*. 

ilOD. 

Fomalei* 

Biiohhdl ,M 


788 

403 

'^KacllL^vAha im 

8*8 

),7S8 

084 

Eagbel •.« 

♦** 

3>45l 

093 1 

Kathid 


708 

323 

*BaiB 


8*836 

3,700 

Kotar 


1,320 

630 



650 

1D2 

NfiiidbiinBi 


181 

56 

BamhangnurMe 

*«• 

123 

47 

^l^ilcumbh 


933 

363 

Bargiijat m. 

8*1 H 

QOd 

74 

*POIlWftl* ,«4 


2,730 

1,827 

Bh&dauria »«• 

• ' 

ijdoa 

408 

’‘•Pnribdf ,h 


m 

316 

BhLtela 

Cliffinargaur 

• 48 

848 

180 

RngliubanBl «„ 


366 

105 

••a 

763 

308 

Kalkwiir 

f »• 

1,018 

807 

Ghaiidcl »»• 

»** 

1>718 

732 

♦Bitliauv ,M 

til 

7,187 

2,634 

IU1 

*Chnuhda 

M* 

1 0,031 

S,013 

J^akaiwAr „• 

t%9 

108 

Bliditar 

• fi 

177 

66 

1 *St3ngav 

ill 

1,467 

GOO 

♦GabalwAt M« 

»l« 

3,4D4 

1,949 ' 

’^So\axi)thl 

!■« 

797 

319 


• 8( 

m 

66 

*‘Sombatt6l 

I«t 

4,800 

1,421 

277 

OaliM 


1,537 

€\5 

TOYWftt 

••I 

711 

•Oaur «•» 

• •« 

5,360 

2,076 

•■< 


508 

too 

Gauiam 


133 

71 

XJuopoolfled 

iriff 

1,660 1 

502 

Oorkatajia a» 
JadauQ >«• 

Juiawor 

• f* 

• M 

080 

121 

196 

244 

S3 

75 

Speciflod olanfl with pnd^r 
100 mombei'B each. 

1,161 

642 

JanwAr 

y-'"^ ---- 

• f* . 

104' 

34 

j Total 


02,087 

26,003 


4jnoiJg the “other castes” the 188X census returns give the population 


Xbo " other coatee 


of the following, to whioh the name of the special 
calling or trade followed, or other brief note to aid in 


identifying them, has been added ■ 


Q^&be. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Femalea. 

Caste. 



Ahat Ccdijtlp-breeder) ••* 

Ablr (ooT^herd) ,«i 

Barhfti (carpenter ) 
Blmngi'(BoaTCDgcr) .*« 

Bb&t (genealoglsb, panegy- 
rial). 

BUurjiorBIiarbliunji (grain- 
porcUet), 

Chnuidr-i;cuji’lorj agricultur- 
iaO* 

DLAnuir <7illnge mesaeuger, 
Yvatohman). 1 

7>bobi (wnaherman) 

(ladarla (ehepUeid) 

OOBdi'n 

Go jar (laud-holder, agticul- 
turist). 

^46 (Qultivator) 
tCitclilii (QgrlcuUurist) 

Kahfiv (pd/Ai-bearcr) 

Kalwfir (distiller) „* 

Kdyastli or KdyabU (BCtibc), 

68 

67,080 

10,614 

7,234 

S,000 

10,546 

95,940 

1 

16,562 1 

12,509 

80,120 

791 

100 

SOO 

74,552 

31,178 

3,664 

1 14,464 

1 

SI 

38,632 

5,140 

3,421 

1,106 

4,660 

42,063 

7,686 

5,056 

14j123 

340 

55 

138 

34,320 

15,060 

J,67S 

6,915 

Kimllk (pig and pouUry- 
biceder), 

Koi'i (weaTor) j»i 

KumhOr (potter) 

Kormi or Knnbi (laiid- 
Iiolder, ciiUivator). 
liOdh or todha (cnltlrator), 
Lohar (lilutjkfluiltli) 

Lonia (Fait extiactor) 

Alfiii (gardener) ,,, 

Malldh (boatman) 

KAl (baibei) 

Pasl (iowlor, watchman),,. 

, guuav (gold 8,ud aiWcr 
flnjith. 

Tamoli (betol-lcaf nnduut- 
Beller). 

Toli(pljmon)... 

Uasiieoiflod 

Total 

2,B24 

17,426 

8,292 

93^003 

32,027 

11,717 

2,278 

3,840 

432 

10,802 

20 

C,019 

2,450 

16,424 
]7,640 

1,762 

8,007 

8,800 

43,071 

14,764 

B,4ia 

1,031 

1,690 

135 

7,874 

7 

2,890 

1,100 

7,650 

8,683 

630,000 

888,260 








POruUTIOtT, 


The snb-cliviaions of Ahii's, with Uio population of enob at the rooont 
s. consufl, wore as follows 


6u b* division. 





BqMi m« .m 106 

^DcfiohrA ,,, 17 ] 

Uburgutlo 4 <i 0,011 

J^lnsdaiiuinl ««« 142 

Dasliaro «m 142 

DaswiiL* ,M 0f)0 

DlkliU .M 760 

*Ghofli I 

^Ghnrolintho 80S 

GwlUbanel 3,005 

^Jndbdusl iM Ml 445 

'^CaiiiaTba ,»< 4|683 

Kuinru __ 110 __ ___ 

Tho fiub-tlivisioiis umi'kod with an nalot'isk iu tho above list are those sub¬ 
ject to tho lufantioido Roprossivo Itiilos ui this dislriol. 

Dividing the inhabilnnUi of Favuklmbad into tlio agnoulturol and non-agd- 
cultural oliiBscs, wo Jind that to tho formei’ tho ooasui 
coupn ona. (b’orm XXI,) allots 572,815 pefsotis, oi' 83*3. 

per cent, of tho total popiihition } aud to tlio latter, 834,71)3 poi’sona, or 85'9 per 
cent. Excluding Uvo fmnilue of tho povaons so olassifiod, Uio mnnbor allofctodlid' 
tho former class is reduced to S52,572 poinons aotualltf possessing ox* woi'ldug 
tho land (Fonn XII., table 6.) The dolnils mny bo thus tabulated 


I/nnd-hotclcrs Iftt 

Ciiltlvatior^ Mt 

ISstnio oiHcG scrvloo 


16 ,S 7 fi 
180,064 
40,HQ, 
58 

815,46^ 


l a.y, Ofe 


__JXotftl aKiloulUul ats | 815,463 I Q 7 |^DaO I 

Tho oonsus distributor tho iuhabitanU amoiigsl six olftsaog* (jl) 
ClftBflIflcftiion acoording ^r pi’ofesHioniil class i>umtiorG(J O,{)50 males i nnioi^^sb 
to ceusu*! rctiuufl. ^yQ iiioludal 2;7il4 porsoJis eugagod tJi8 

ral or municipal govornmont of tho country; 206 engagod fn the dofcnci^ef 

country ; and 3,0d6 ongagod in tlio loarnod profesaionsj or in literaturey ftrii| 

and soionco* (2) Tho sooond or doinosUo class numbered 1)210 

comprised all males employod as priviito servauts^ wadhermoj;?, 

barbers, sweepers, inU'tkeopers, and the like. (3) The third gr 

class numbered 10,479 males J amongst those aie all persons 

keep or lend money aud goods of various kindS) ffjich as 

lenders, bankers, brokers, Ac, ( 8 , 703 )} JiHd perflott's 

Anoo Qf men, ^nimab, or fioods, spoh'^^s 

















... AQtBA.'. 


fiO 

(4) Of tlie fourtli or agrioultiu’al class somothing lias been said already ; bui 
besides tbe 215}483 males engaged in agriculturo, as shown in the praceding 
table, the oenaus roturus include in this class 674, persona engaged about 
auiinala (Class IV., order IX.), making a total of 216,157. (6) The fifth or 
industrial class contains 54,463 mombors : it includes all persons engaged in the 
industrial arts and moclianics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. 
(4,098); tlioso engaged in the mamifaeturo of textile fabrics, such as 'weavers, 
tailors, cotton-cleaners, (84,494); those engaged in preparing articles of 
food, such us grain-parchors,confecbionoi’s,&o., (12,337) ; and, lastly, dealers in 
aU animal, vogetable, or mineral substances (13,534). (6) The sixth or indefinite 
class contains 201,243 members, including labourers (47,200), persons of in¬ 
dependent means (1), and persons of no specified occupation (154,042). 

The number of inhabitod villages or townships is returned l)y the census 
_ , of 1881 as 1,723. Of tlicsso, 1,553 had loss than 1,000 ; 

owns an vi agos. 162 between 1,000 and S,000; 4 (Sbamsabad, Ohbi- 
brfi,maa, Tirwa, and T41gr6,m) between 6,000 and 10,000; and 4 (Favukhabftd, 
Kauftuj, Ifatobgarb, and Kdimganj), over 10,000 inbabitaiits. The population 
of each of the last was as follows '.—-Fatukhabad, 62,487 ; Kanauj, 16,646 i 
Fat ebgarh , 12,435; KJiiinganj, 10,448. 





